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THf  FOR  I HGOMJNG  WATTS  MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION 


RELAND  is  to  have  the  exceptional  advantage,  unique 
almost  on  this  s.de  of  the  Channel,  of  studying  a? 
eisure.  Art  in  perhaps  its  highest  manifestation  cer¬ 
tainly  Art  as  it  is  manifested  by  the  lifework  of  the 
greatest  genius  for  poetical  and  imaginative  painting 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  these  or  any  other 
countries  has  produced  y 

Criticism  in  attempting  to  measure  the  true  importance  to  Art  of 
WatKbRUAS  °f/n  !Tanscendently  great  a  man  as  the  late  G  F 

mPt,nkR'A'  a^d  ?’M’’  ltauds  ln.a  difficult  position,  all  conventional 
aphors  and  phrases  hitherto  in  vogue  appear  to  lose  their  value 

“ge^us""  meamn8l'SS  a"d  Va8“  Wen^pplied  ,o so  ZlgZ 

from'^'rsha^a,;^?"8  Wi" 


some  notion  of 
a  few  points, An 


to  give 
at  least 

which  all  who  have  a  claim 
to  be  heard  are  agreed  in 
reference  to  the  relative 
position  and  importance  of 
Watts’  life  work.  Happily 
for  our  attempt,  we  can 
state  in  words  of  his  own 
what  were  his  aims  at  the 
start  of  his  career,  from 
which  aims  he  never  sub¬ 
sequently  varied.  “  I  paint 
ideas,  not  things,’’  he  said  ; 
“  I  paint  primarily  because 
I  have  something  to  say, 
and  since  the  gift  of  elo¬ 
quent  language  has  been 
denied  me,  I  use  painting; 
my  intention  is  not  so  much 
to  paint  pictures  which  shall 
please  the  eye,  as  to  suggest 
great  thoughts  which  shall 
speak  to  the  imagination 
and  to  the  heart,  and  arouse 
all  that  is  best  and  noblest 
in  humanity.’’  Again  he 
tells  us,  “  I  teach  great 
truths,  but  1  do  not  dogma¬ 
tise  :  on  the  contrary,  I 
purposely  admit  every  form 
of  belief,  and  I  appeal  to 
men  of  every  age  and  every 
faith ;  I  accompany  them 
to  the  church  door  and  I 
allow  each  to  enter  and  to 
feel  God’s  presence  in  his 
own  way.’’  In  this  didactic 
effort  all  are  agreed  in 
according  him  full  success. 
And  when  so  great  a  man 
tells  us  what  his  object  has 
been,  and  when  those  en¬ 
titled  to  speak  with  author¬ 
ity  tell  us  he  attained  it, 
we  ought,  in  wisdom,  to  try 
to  accept  his  message  with 
reverence,  and  approach 
him  to  learn, not  to  criticise. 

The  primary  influence 
which  fashioned  his  Art  was 
the  study  of  the  sculptures 
of  the  Athenian  Parthenon, 
known  as  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
the  influence  of  which  is 


At  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Dublin 

can  justify  the  claim  of  painting  to  be  nnp  u-  i 

achievements.  Nevertheless,  there  was  then  it  hlghest  of  human 
the  grand  ideals  held  undisputed  ^av  j  M  whom 

Constable,  John  Crome,  David  Cox  and  oth^  burner,  John 
pioneers  of  all  that  was  subsequently  to  form  tte’bS  and  *7* 
in  modern  European  art,  and  amongst  those  Watts  f  th  W*51 
junior,  took  his  place.  *  e  u  atts>  although  their 

The  Exhibition,  cibouttobconpnpHin  ♦  u,  _  ]■  . 

Hibernian  Academy,  will  consisUnainlv  of  ,  ga  J<TIes.of  the  Royal 
Watts  himself,  and  bequeathed  by  him  L  he  nahon- ‘It  ”  17™?  5y 
several  of  the  greatest  of  his  idealistic  works  7  ‘  Wl11  lnclude 

portraits.  Doubtless  the  public  will  avail  RsHf ' d fSp£c,mens  of  hls 
thus  provided  for  Art  culfure  at  its  highest  f  ^  ^  °Pportunlty 
A  few  words  more  in  detail  regarding  the  collection 


v-. 


Tjr,  ,r  .  *-ATE  GHORQe  FREDERICK  WATTS  R  A  am 

em°r,a  Ures  WiU  be  exkibit‘<l next  month  at  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Dublin. 


„  - - - „  it¬ 

self  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  Watts,  who  died 
only  last  July,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  83  years, 
began  his  artistic  career 
young,  the  first  work  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  bv  him  being  “The 
Wounded  Heron,”  in  1837  • 
he  was  then  aged  20.  From 
that  time  until  his  death  he 
painted  unceasingly,  leav- 
ingbehind  him  an  enormous 
mass  of  work.  Even  last 
year  he  completed  four  pic- 
Hisfirst  Production, 
the  Wounded  Heron,” 
and  his  last,  “  Lilian,”  are 
in  this  collection,  and  be¬ 
tween  these  are  specimens 
of  every  variety  of  his  work. 

I  here  are  many  large 
poetical  pictures,  more  or 
less  mystical  in  treatment, 
the  relevancy  of  the  title 
frequently  being  by  no 
means  obvious,  but  on  care¬ 
ful  examination  the  artist’s 
intention  reveals  itself,  and 
the  onlooker  is  rewarded 
for  his  pains  in  discovering 
the  view  taken  by  Watts  of 
some  important  phase  of 
life,  philosophy,  or  manners. 

In  treatment  these  works 
are  rather  abstract  than 
concrete,  the  sensuous  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  the  spiritual.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  in  the 
least  cold  or  austere  ;  on  the 
contrary, many  of  them  glow 
with  rich  profusion  of  colour 
and  are  magnificent  in 
grandeur  of  line  and  mass. 

Ghildhood  has  always 
proved  attractive  to  great 
artists,  and  in  several  of  the 
most  charming  pictures  of 
this  collection,  from  every 
point  of  view,  childhood 
forms  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  most  gener¬ 
ally  interesting  canvasses 
are  the  large  number  of  por- 
traits  of  persons  distin- 


lguage  to  modern  themes. 

Subsequently  still  early  in  his  career,  he  spent  four  years  in  Italv 

Rcnaissa""'  a-d  “aS 

some  Z  A'SSJ&S*  TT 

inspiration  thus  acquired,  influenced  his  entire  subsequentMreer6 
With  all  the  advantages  arising  fr„n  this  devotion  to  the 
examples  of  ancient  Art,  he  had  yet  to  contend  with  much  that  was 

h?H 7Sn  m  °f  th,e  day>-hich,  however  popular  wd aEtractfve 

ad  fallen  sadly  away  from  those  grand  ideals  of  the  past  that  alone 


distinguished  during  the  last  centu^ havh^bee^Tpa^nted'byvl^  tf ° 

a1 ±yiPd7 

Finally, there  are  a  few  drawings of  the ^igSesTartfstic^1160/,1  °n’ 
and  one  specimen  of  sculpture  “Clvtie  ”  sufficient to  in hL  Jlen£e 
(ramscendant  ability  of  Watts  in  that  branch  of  art  'Ca  6  the 

1  he  entire  collection  is  destined  to  find  a  home  npvt  • 

gallery,  specially  built  to  house  it,  at  Limnerslease  in  c  y  r  !n  a 
the  residence  of  the  artist,  who  generously  beqielthed  th^T’.  °ng 

Edinburgh  eXCeI>t  *■»»  lift  by  hij,  £ 
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A  Great  Irish  Lady  and  the  Castle  she  Built. 

FRANCES  ANNE.  MARCHIONESS  OF  LONDONDERRY. _ 

By  CATHERINE  J.  HAMILTON,  Author  of  “Notable  Irishwomen” 


H“  GREAT  LADY,”  in  every  sense  of  the  word,’’  was  Frances 
Anne,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  grandmother  of  the 
present  peer.  To  begin  with,  she  was  an  heiress,  only 
daughter  of  Sir 

Henry  Vane  _ _ — - 

Tempest, and  of 
Anne,  Countess 
of  Antrim. 

Through  her, 
the  large 
estates,  both  in 
the  County  of 
Durham  and  in 
the  North  of 
Ireland,  came 
into  the  Lon¬ 
donderry  fam¬ 
ily.  On  her 
mother’s  side, 
who  was  Count¬ 
ess  of  Antrim 
in  her  own 
right,  she  was 
descended  from 
the  MacDon- 
nells,  Earls  of 
Antrim,  and 
was  therefore  a 
genuine  Irish¬ 
woman.  When 
she  became  the 
second  wife  of 
Charles,  after¬ 
wards  Marquis 
ofLondonderry, 
on  the  3rd  April, 

1819,  he  took 
her  name  of 
Vane-Tempest, 
and  in  March 
28th,  1823  was 
created  Earl 
Vane  and  Vis¬ 
count  Seaham. 

The  family 
name  of  Stewart 
was  after  wards 
resumed, 
though  the 

younger 
branches  are 
still  known 
as  Vane- 
Tempests. 

Charles,  Mar¬ 
quis  of  London- 
derry,  had 
distinguished 
himself  under 
the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in 
the  Peninsular 
War,  and  had 
been  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Vienna 
in  1814.  Three 
years  after  his 
second  marri¬ 
age  with  the 
heiress  of  the 
Vane-Tempests 
he  succeeded 


Hardwick  Hall  may  still  be  seen  the  initials  “  E.  S.,"  carved  in  stone, 
to  perpetuate  Lady  Shrewsbury  s  fame  as  an  architect. 

Lady  Londonderry  was  also  something  of  a  maitresse  femme.  She 

accompanied 


Jji  tie  Costume  cfQUMElt/  £L/ZA3  rrtt  as  worn  ot  !/>e  Opening  y'//o/of/ytp/s//ouje 


hfs  brother  as  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  He  and  his  clever  wile 
occupied  themselves  in  improving  and  developing  their  vast 
estates.  They  rebuilt  the  mansion  of  Wynyard,  and  remodelled 
the  park.  Building  became  a  positive  craze  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  young  Marchioness.  In  this  she  resembled  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  “  Bess  of  Hardwick,’  who  designed 
Hardwick  Hall  and  Chatsworth.  High  up  on  the  roof  of 


her  husband 
when  he  went  to 
St.  Petersburg 
as  English  Am¬ 
bassador,  and 
for  some  time 
she  reigned  in 
London  as  a 
queen  of  so- 
c  i  e  t  y.  She 
appeared  at  a 
fancy  ball  in 
1830,  at  Hold- 
erness  House, 
in  the  character 
of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  exhibiting 
her  famous  jew¬ 
els,  now  heir¬ 
looms  in  the 
Lon  don  d  erry 
family.  In  the 
print  on  page 
8  she  is  re¬ 
presented  with 
her  elder  son, 
who  by  the 
death  of  his 
step  -  brother, 
November27tb, 
1872,  became 
fifth  Marquis  of 
Londonderry. 
The  print  is 
taken  from  a 
painting  by  Sir 
Thomas  Law¬ 
rence. 

Lady London¬ 
derry’s  busy, 
active  mind  was 
never  at  rest ; 
she  was  always 
planning  and 
organising;  she 
was  the  head 
and  front  of 
everything.  Her 
heart  was  al¬ 
ways  with  her 
native  country. 
She  spent  some 
of  her  time  at 
Mountstewart  ; 
but  it  was  to  the 
County  Antrim, 
her  own  special 
county,  that  she 
turned  with 
the  strongest 
affection.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Irish 
famine  of  1848-9 
she  began  to 
build  Garron 
Tower,  and  this 
beautiful  and 

-  .  - —  picturesque 

house  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  her  taste  and  skill  in 
designing.  It  is  built  on  a  spur  of  land  overlooking  the  wild 
sea-roast  of  Antrim.  But  it  is  no  barren  spot  tall  euca 
lyptS  trees  grow  here;  and  a  lovely  rose  garden,  in  the 
form  of  a  circle,  extending  for  nearly  half  a  mile  ^hows 
what  can  be  done  in  flower  culture  even  .n  the  bleak  No rth 
White  roses  are  trained  over  trellis-work,  while  beds  of  roses  red 
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and  roses  yellow  ”  diverge  in  all  directions.  The  house,  which  was 

Ibcqueained  10  Lord  tieroert  Vane-Tempest,  has  been  let  by  him  on 
a  lung  lease  to  an  enterprising  Irish  firm  of  hotel  and  coach  pro¬ 
prietors  at  Latne,  wno  nave  turned  it  into  an  hotel.  Tourists  and 
trippers  now  come  up  me  cntf  path  leading  from  the  high  road  and 
stare  at  tne  rows  01  cannon  wnich,  placed  along  the  terrace  walk, 
give  ttie  place  tne  appearance  of  a  fortress.  There  is  an  arched 
gateway  ;  and  tiie  cnee.  01  tne  black  towers  of  the  house,  set  off  in 
relict  Dy  me  darn  pine  trees  behind,  is  most  picturesque.  In  the 
entrance  nail  stand  two  ngures  in  plate  armour,  surmounted  by 
crossed  sabres  and  muskets.  Lady  Londonderry  never  forgot  that 
sne  was  the  wile  01  a  soldier,  and  implements  of  war  are  scattered 
about  through  the  rooms,  which  are  lurmshed  just  as  she  left  them. 
1  he  little  oook-ruoin  has  her  tavounte  books  on  the  carved  oak 
snelves  ;  and  in  me  ballroom,  the  last  of  a  suite  of  three,  are  two 
large  Slim  cannon,  mounted  on  stands,  the  gift  of  Lord  Hardinge. 
An  these  rooms  are  rich  with  the  most  elaborate  wood-carving — 
window-frames,  mantelpieces,  and  book-shelves  being  exquisitely 
carved  in  trait,  dowers,  and  figures.  Peeps  of  blue  sea  gleam 
through  the  open  windows;  and  one  can  quite  imagine  the 
stately  figure  of  this  grande  dame,  standing  before  the  throne- 
nke  cnair,  receiving  her  guests  with  old-world  courtesy.  She 
was  a  lover  of  heraldry,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  numerous  crests 
and  coats  ol  arms,  all  coloured  and  surmounted  by  her  monogram, 
which  are  seen  on  the  dark  wainscot  and 
even  on  the  doors. 

A  lover  ol  embroidery,  too,  she  must 
have  been,  and  as  excellent  at  her  needle 
as  Queen  Matilda  ot  old.  All  the  chairs, 

Ottomans,  sofas,  curtain  borders,  and 
screens  at  Garron  Tower  are  worked  by 
hand  with  dowers  in  various  designs. 

Tne  curtain  border  of  one  oriel  win¬ 
dow,  which  is  filteen  feet  Irom  door  to 
ceiling,  is  worked  in  a  design  ol  coats-of- 
arms  on  a  red  ground.  Four  gigantic 
candelabra  stand  on  the  parqueted  door, 
and  tne  walls  are  covered  with  lamily 
portraits,  including  a  full  length  one  of 
Frances  Anne  herselt,  dignified  and 
aristocratic,  in  white  satin,  while  her 
husband,  the  companion  and  brother-at- 
arms  of  the  Duke  ol  Wellington,  faces 
her  on  horseback  in  a  generals  Uni¬ 
term.  Another  portrait  represents  her 
son,  Lord  Adolpnus  Vane-Tempest,  in 
an  Hussar's  uniiorm,  and  in  full  posess- 
lon  oi  the  hereditary  good  looks  of  the 
Londonderry  family. 

The  dimng-rooin  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  tne  entrance  hall,  and  a  stately 
room  it  is,  with  its  wainscoted  walls  set 
off  by  coloured  heraldic  shields — the 
arms  of  the  Vane-Tempests  and  Mac- 
Donnells. 

It  seems  almost  sacrilege  to  see  Bel¬ 
fast  mill-girls  and  Scotch  excursionists 
eating  cold  beel  under  the  shadow  of 
such  memorials  ot  an  illustrious  past. 

A  word  of  praise  may,  however,  be  given 
to  the  management  of  Garron  'lower 
Hotel.  I  can  speak  from  experience 
as  I  stayed  there  for  a  fortnight,  and  found  the  catering  excellent, 
and  the  prices  moderate. 

A  path  in  the  grounds  leads  to  a  spot  called  “  The  Dog’s  Grave,” 
the  last  resting-place  of  a  favourite  dog  of  Lady  Londonderry’s, 
whose  virtues  she  commemorated  in  some  verses  engraved  on  the 
upright  headstone.  They  show  what  an  ardent  dog-lover  she  must 
have  been,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

“  Here  Urisk  lies,  and  let  the  truth  be  told, 

This  faithful  dog  was  blind,  infirm,  and  old  ; 

Deaf  to  all  else,  his  mistress’  voice  he  knew  ; 

Blind  though  he  was,  his  step  to  her  was  true  : 

So  strong  an  instinct,  by  affection  fed, 

Endured  till  Urisk’s  vital  spirit  fltd. 

Stoop,  Grandeur,  from  thy  throne  !  ye  sons  of  pride, 

To  whom  no  want  is  known,  nor  wish  denied, 

A  moment  pause,  and  blush,  if  blush  ye  can, 

To  find  in  dogs  more  virtue  than  in  man, 

And  spare,  midst  all  your  luxury  and  pelf, 

One  thought  of  others  out  of  ten  for  self  !  ” 

Another  rhymed  inscription  composed  by  Lady  Londonderry  may 
be  seen  on  a  white  rock  facing  the  sea,  and  just  underneath  Garron 
Tower,  on  the  high  road  from  Larne  to  Cushendall.  It  tells  its  own 
story,  and  is  worth  giving  here  to  show  what  wide  sympathies  were 
possessed  by  this  lady  of  high  degree  :  — 


“  Frances  Anne,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  being  connected  with  this 
province  (Antrim)  by  the  double  ties  of  birth  and  marriage,  and  being 
desirous  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  imperishable  memorial  of  Ireland’s 
affliction  and  England’s  generosity,  in  the  years  1846  and  '47,  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  human  suffering,  hath  engraved  this  stone." 

And  then  follow  the  lines,  composed  by  Lady  Londonderry 
herself : — 

“  Fair  tablet,  fashi  >n’d  by  the  Almighty  hand, 

To  guard  these  confines  of  the  sea  and  land, 

No  longer  shalt  thou  meet  the  stranger’s  sight, 

A  polished  surface  of  unmeaning  white, 

But  bid  him  ponder  on  the  days  of  yore, 

When  plague  and  famine  stalked  along  the  shore, 

And  pale  feme  veiled  her  drooping  head, 

Like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  dtad  : 

Tell  him,  that  to  assuage  these  pangs  and  fears, 

Britannia  gave  her  bounty  with  her  tears, 

And  bear  this  record,  though  in  phrases  rude, 

Of  England’s  love  and  Ireland's  gratitude  !” 

Lady  Londonderry  was  left  a  widow  in  1854,  and  spent  much  of 
her  time  at  Garron  Tower.  She  was  emphatically  a  benefactress  to 
her  country-people,  doing  them  the  best  service  in  her  power — that 
of  providing  them  with  employment.  What  with  building,  planting, 
and  laying  out  grounds,  she  made  a  regular  oasis  in  the  wilderness. 
Among  others,  Lindsey,  the  celebrated  shipowner — who,  according 

to  Cobden,  slept  under  a  dogcart  at  one 
time,  and  afterwards  became  worth 
£ 20,000  a  year — bore  testimony  to  the 
great  ab.lity  of  Frances  Anne.  He 
says  :  “  Among  my  correspondents  is 
an  old  lady  ot  great  capacity  and  busi¬ 
ness  habits,  the  Marchioness  of  London¬ 
derry.” 

At  Londonderry  House,  in  London, 
there  is  a  long  suite  of  reception  rooms. 
What  is  known  as  the  amber  drawing¬ 
room  opens  into  a  small  room,  where 
Frances  Anne,  when  Dowager  Mar¬ 
chioness,  used  to  sit  enthroned  on  a  tall 
carved  chair.  This  chair  is  now  pre¬ 
served  at  Wynyard  Park.  After  a  long, 
useful,  and  busy  life,  this  strong-mindeu 
old  Irish  lady  died  on  the  20th  January, 
1805. 

Her  business  habits  and  talents  for 
organisation  are  inherited  by  her  grand¬ 
son,  the  present  Marquis,  who  so  ably 
fills  the  important  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  from  1886  until  1889. 

Through  his  grandmother,  Frances 
Anne,  he  inherits  the  blood  of  the 
MacDonnells,  which  is  certainly  Celtic 
rather  than  Saxon ;  and  he  also 
inherits  a  poition  01  her  good  looks, 
which  she  preseived  even  to  extreme 
old  age. 

The  portrait  of  Frances  Anne,  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Londonderry,  which  illus¬ 
trates  this  article,  is  from  a  hand-coloured 
steel  engraving  issued  in  1830,  and  pre¬ 
sents  the  Marchioness  “  in  the  costume 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  worn  at  the  ball  at  the  opening  of  Holder- 
ness  House.”  This  portrait  is  remarkable  for  its  close  facial 
resemblance  to  the  present  Marchioness. 


FOR  MUSICAL  PEOPLE. 

Owing  to  the  important  extensions  and  rebuilding  now  in  pro¬ 
gress,  Messrs.  Pigott  &  Co.,  of  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  are  making 
very  substantial  reductions  in  the  prices  of  musical  instruments,  and 
genuine  bargains  may  be  obtained  at  their  temporary  premises,  25, 
Suffolk  Street. 

Pianos,  harmoniums,  organs,  etc.,  crowd  the  space  at  disposal, 
and  are  being  offered  on  very  advantageous  terms  to  purchasers. 

The  “  Kex  ”  Piano  Player  may  also  be  obtained  at  a  reduction  from 
its  former  price.  This  ingenious  contrivance  is  the  only  one  of 
its  sort  which  is  guaranteed  for  five  years,  and  this  opportunity  of 
securing  it  is  well  worth  attention. 

Gramophones  form  a  very  interesting  and  attractive  portion  of 
Messrs  Pigott’s  stock,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  leading  kinds  may 
be  seen  and  heard  in  the  warerooms.  These  instruments  have  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  in  reproducing  vocal  and  other  music,  that 
they  add  immensely  to  an  evening’s  entertainment,  and  are  in  great 
demand.  They  vary  in  price  from  £1  10s.  to  £n. 

Messrs.  Pigott’s  branch  establishment  is  at  hi,  George  Street,  Lim¬ 
erick,  and  detailed  price  lists  of  their  goods  may  be  had  from  either 
address. 


FRANCES  ANNE,  MARCHIONESS  OF  LONDONDERRY, 
With  her  Son,  at  Garron  Tower,  Co.  Antrim. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1^05 


THE  IRISH  HARP. 


“  Dear  Harp  of  my  Country  !  in  darkness  I  found  thee, 

The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o’er  thee  long, 

When  proudly,  my  own  Island  Harp,  I  unbound  thee, 

And  gave  all  thy  chords  to  light,  freedom,  and  song!” — Moore. 
jpou  upwards 
JT  of  2,400  . 

years  the  harps 
made  in  Ireland 
and  played  up¬ 
on  by  native 
musicians  may 
be  said  to  hat  e 
represented  the 
most  advanced 
degree  of  con¬ 
structive  ability 
and  executive 
skill  in  the  mu¬ 
sical  world  of 
that  long 
period.  Any¬ 
one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to 
read  up  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  in¬ 
strument  will 
find  ample  jus¬ 
tification  for  its 
introduction  as 
one  of  the  chief, 
if  not  the  chief 
emblem  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

The  earliest 
recorded  allu¬ 
sion  to  an  Irish 
harpist  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the 
late  Professor 
O’Curry,  who 
gave  the  date  as 
about  541  years 
before  the  first 
and  most  glori¬ 
ous  of  all  the 
Christmas  festi¬ 
vals.  No  doubt 
the  instrument 
was  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  type,  but  it 
represented  the 
crude  idea  out 
of  which  was 
evolved  the 
beautiful  in¬ 
struments  pic¬ 
torial  ly  repre¬ 
sented  in  these 
pages.  And  in 
this  connection 
it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  so 
far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the 
Irish  harp  was 
brought  to  the 
mechanical  ex¬ 
cellence  it  had 
attained  be¬ 
tween  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  the 
eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  without 
any  extraneous 

aid.  In  other  words,  our  native  harp  is  essentially  the  product  of 
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1  skill,  unassisted  by  the  intelligence  or  mechanical 
nationality.  This  may  be  accepted  as  an  additional 


Irish  brains  and  skill, 

art  of  any  other  nationality.  This  may  be  accepts 
proof  of  our  right  to  the  harp  as  a  national  emblem. 

The  gradual  improvement  of  the  Irish  harp  of  pre-Christian  days 
appears  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  development 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  native  harpers  who  were  a  class  of  very 
considerable  importance.  During  one  of  the  Christmas  festivals  of 


the  sixth  century  an  Irish  harpist  who  played  before  Roderic,  King 
of  Wales,  so  pleased  his  royal  host  that  he  was  rewarded  with  rich 
presents.  According  to  Fuller,  the  historian  of  the  Crusaders,  “all 
the  concert  of  Christendom  in  this  war  (under  Godfrey  de  Boulogne 

in  1097-9)  would 
have  made  no 
music  if  the 
Irish  Harp  had 
been  wanting.” 
Writing  from 
experiences  ac¬ 
quired  during  a 
visit  to  Ireland 
in  1  i85,Giraldus 
Cambrensis 
stated  :  “  The 

attention  of  this 
people  (the 
Irish)  to  musi¬ 
cal  instruments 
I  find  worthy  of 
commendation, 
in  which  their 
skill  is  beyond 
comparison  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of 
any  nation  I 
have  seen  (i.e., 
England,  Wales 
and  France).” 
An  Italian 
writer  of  the 
thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  states  that 
the  harp  was 
brought  from 
Ireland  to  Italy; 
that  in  Ireland 
“  they  were  ex¬ 
cellently  made, 
and  in  great 
numbers,  the 
inhabitants  of 
that  island  hav¬ 
ing  practised 
upon  it  for 
many  and  many 
ages ;  nay, they 
.  even  place  it 
in  the  arms  of 
their  kingdom, 
and  paint  it  on 
their  public 
buildings,  and 
stamp  it  on 
their  coin.” 
Lord  Bacon 
(1561-1626),  an 
admittedly  dis 
criminating  au¬ 
thority,  averred 
that  “  no  in¬ 
strument  hath 
the  sound  so 
melting  and 
prolonged  as 
the  Irish  Harp.” 
The  admirable 
reputation  of 
the  Irish  harp 
and  the  admit¬ 
ted  excellence 
of  Irish  harpers 
was  maintained 

and  widely  commented  upon  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  later  centuries  this  celebrity  was,  perhaps,  the  less 
remarkable  because  every  family  of  any  social  standing  possessed 
one  or  more  Irish  harps,  and  few  of  the  educated  class,  male  or 
female,  were  unable  to  play  upon  it.  Notwithstanding  this  general 
proficiency  every  household  of  any  distinction  maintained  a  pro¬ 
fessional  harper,  whose  duty  it  was  to  play  during  meal-time  or  any 
other  occasion  when  his  employers  desired  his  services. 
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THE  FITZGERALD  OR  DALWAY  HARP, 

In  National  Museum,  Dublin. 

- - - - 
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ANCIENT  IRISH  HARP, 

Commonly  called  The  Harf>  of  Brian  Boroimhe , 
tn  the  Library  of  Trinity  College ,  Dublin. 


THE  O'NEILL  HARP, 

In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  Collection  ;  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Major  Sirr. 


Some  . 
famous 
Trisb  . 
fiarps  . 


THE  KILDARE  HARP. 

Date  about  1672, 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 
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THE  IRISH  HARP.— Continued  from  Page  10. 


WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  THE  GREAT  NUMBER  OF  OLD  IRISH  HARPS  harp,  but,  though  failing  in  his  mission,  he  composed  “The  Ransom 
that  must  have  been  in  Ireland  in  the  days  of  our  grandsires  ?  Less  Song,”  an  appeal  for  the  surrender  of  the  instrument,  which  is 
than  a  score  of  well  known  to 

than  a  score  COLLEGE  GREEN,  DUBLIN, 

BY  A  PRE-UNION  PROPHET. 

Two  interesting  old  Pictures  of  College  Green,  drawn  before  the  Union. 

In  these  Pictures  the  old  College  Railings,  around  which  the  old  apple-women  had  their  stalls,  are  here  shown. 
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these  historic  in¬ 
struments  are 
known  to  be  in 
existence  by 
those  who  take 
a  special  interest 
in  tracing  the 
whereabouts  of 
missing  speci¬ 
mens.  Perhaps 
some  exception¬ 
ally  interesting 
examples  are 
hidden  away  in 
the  lumber  rooms 
of  some  of  our 
readers,  or  may 
have  come  under 
their  observation 
during  their  visit¬ 
ing  rounds  or 
travels  in  Ireland. 

If  so,  we  shall  be 
very  pleased  to 
publish  any  in¬ 
telligence  re¬ 
specting  these 
most  interesting 
national  heir¬ 
looms  which  may 
be  vouchsafed  to 
us  by  sympa¬ 
thetic  correspon¬ 
dents.  Though 
we  do  not  as¬ 
sume  that  a  rare 
specimen  of  an 
old  Irish  harp 
would  be  of  great 
intrinsic  value 
from  a  monetary 
point  of  view,  we 

are  confident  its  possessor  would  be’,  regardedf.ias  singularly 
fortunate  in  owning  ia  genuine  examplelof  an  {ancient  native  in¬ 
strument  around 
which  hangs  a  Y 
halo  of  ancient 
and  modern  ro¬ 
mance  more 
thrilling  and  di¬ 
versified  than  the 
most  imaginative 
romancer  could 
cOHceive. 
p  This  belief  is 
supported  by  the 
tradition  respect¬ 
ing  the  so-called 
“  Brian  Boru  ’’ 
harp,  preserved 
in  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  these 
pages.  It  is  two 
centuries  later 
than  the  royal 
vanquisher  of  the 
Danes  at  Clon- 
tarf,  having  been 
made  for  the 
O’Brien,  King  of 
Thomond,  who 
died  towards  the 
middle  of  the 
thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  year 
1221  this  harp 
was  sent  to  Scot¬ 
land  as  ransom 
for  an  Irish  bard 
who  was  de¬ 
tained  there.  An 

ancestor  of  the  present  writer  was  commissioned  in  1229  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Scotland  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  for  the  restoration  of  the 


V. 


students  of  the 
Irish  language. 
In  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth 
century  Edward 
I.  had  the  “  Brian 
Boru  ”  harp  con¬ 
veyed  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  Westmin¬ 
ster,  where  it 
remained  until 
presented  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Clan- 
rickard  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1543. 
Thence  it  re¬ 
verted  to  the 
O’Brien  family, 
was  subsequently 
purchased  by  a 
Lady  Huxley  for 
twenty  rams  and 
as  many  sheep 
of  English  breed. 
After  passing 
through  various 
hands  in  Lime¬ 
rick  and  Clare,  it 
was  finally  de¬ 
posited, in  1781, in 
Trinity  College. 
In  1760  a  cele¬ 
brated  harper 
named  O’Neill, 
played  upon  the 
instrument  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress 
of  a  procession 
through  the 
streets  of  Lime¬ 
rick.  With  a 
record  of  seven 

hundred  years  it  can  claim  to  be  the  oldest  known  specimen 
of  an  Irish  harp  in  existence. 

The  Fitzgerald 
or  Dalway  harp, 
also  illustrated, 
bearsinscriptions 
in  Irish  and  Latin 
which  throw  un¬ 
erring  light  upon 
its  origin.  It  was 
made  in  1621  for 
Sir  John  Fitz¬ 
gerald  of  Cloyne 
and  received  the 
subsidiary  title  of 
“  Dalway”  owing 
to  the  fact  that 
for  a  long  time 
it  was  in  the 
possession  of  a 
North  of  Ireland 
family  of  that 
name.  The  in¬ 
scriptions  upon 
the  instrument 
inform  us  of  the 
name  of  the  car¬ 
penter  who  made 
it  and  the  harp¬ 
ers  for  whose  dis¬ 
play  of  skill  it 
was  originally 
constructed.  In 
addition  we  learn 
the  names  of  the 
servitors  in  the 
house  of  the 
noble  knight  to 
whose  order  it 
was  made  —  a 

circumstance  which  is  suggestive  of  the  possibility  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  instrument  may  have  been  intended  for  the  delectation  of 


( Concluded  at  page  36.) 
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iViy  Cousin  ©elinda  on  Ifteu;  Ireland. 

By  MARGARET  ANN  PURCELL. 


“Qui  vit  sans  folie,  n'est  pas  si  sage  qu’on  le  croit.” 

•h-cls^t  is  Belinda,  not  me,  who  has  put  in  that  French  quotation 
for  a  start,  and  1  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it’s  not  my 
way  of  thinking  at  all. 

Belinda  has  been  away  a  long  time  from  home,  and  she 
sees  things  differently  somehow,  though  she  does  love  the 
old  land  as  much  as  any  of  us,  no  doubt. 

Oh  !  I’ll  never  forget  the  day,  seventeen  years  ago,  when  a  bloom¬ 
ing  bride,  married  to  the  man  of  her  heart,  she  yet  left  the  grey  old 
town  on  the  Shannon  in  floods  of  tears,  as  if  the  end  of  everything 
had  come.  And  every  Christmas,  she  says,  there  used  to  steal  over  her 
an  ache  of  longing  for  the  sting  of  a  turf  fire,  and  the  wild,  soft  taste 
of  the  bog  in  her  mouth. 

Often  and  often,  when  dancing  with  grand  people  in  far-away 
palaces  and  embassies,  she  felt  she’d  just  give  five  years  of  her  life 
to  be  playing  Consequences  or  the  Stool  of  Repentance  in  the  old 
pink  drawing-room,  with  us  all  at  home. 

We  are  very  proud  of  Belinda  in  Cloonbroch,  which  is  her  native 
place,  for  not  only  has  she  been  all  over  the  world  with  her  dis- 


but  my  engagement  was  broken  off,  and,  though  she's  often  asked 
me  out  to  India,  I  couldn’t  leave  mother,  so  I  just  stayed  at  home  and 
cried  “  Wee,  wee  !  ’’  for  a  year  or  two.  Then,  in  ’98,  I  got  a  Hearson’s 
Incubator,  and  Uncle  Tom  gave  me  a  typewriter  the  following  year, 
after  which  I  became  interested  in  Mr.  Considine’s  schemes,  and 
now  he's  letting  me  type  his  book  on  Ireland  for  the  press — a  great, 
great  honour.  But,  allthesame,  atthirty-four  I'm  a  quiet,  countrified 
semi-old  maid,  while  Belinda  is  a  brilliant  woman  in  her  prime,  with 
the  world  still  at  her  feet. 

We  all  naturally  expected  our  Celebrity  to  be  surprised  at  thg 
change  in  Cloonbroch,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.  She  WAS 
surprised  one  might  almost  say  bewildered — at  some  of  the  things’ 
she  saw.  The  first  week  she  went  about  looking,  alas  !  for  many 
old  friends  w.10  had  gone  to  their  long  rest,  and  for  their  children, 
who,  when  found,  she  could  not  identify.  She  poked  around  for 
what  she  called  the  precious  landmarks  of  her  childhood,  for 
tumbling  gates  she  used  to  swing  on,  gaps  in  walls  and  hedges,  dirty 
old  duck-ponds  and  muck-heaps  that  she  was  smacked  so  often  for 
stirring  up,  and  which  had  been  long  ago  removed. 

Strange  'toj.say,  she  seemed  a  little  upset  they  weren’t  there,  and 


MY  COUSIN  BELINDA. 

tinguished  husband,  but  she  has  also  written  books  that  you  can  get 
at  libraries,  and  even  buy  at  the  railway  stalls  on  our  line. 

THE  ONE  WHO  STAYED  AT  HOME  AND  CRIED  “WEE,  WEE!’’ 

I  am  Margaret  Ann  Purcell,  of  Snow  Hill,  Belinda’s’ first  cousin, 
and  three  years  her  junior,  as  everyone  in  the  place  knows.  Well 
after  the  way  she  had  been  racketing;  about  the  world,  the  awful’ 
chmates  she  had  to  live  in,  and  the  illnesses  and  accidents  she’d 
pulled  through,  it  was  only  natural  to  expect  that  she’d  look  a  little 
bit  withered  or  washed-out,  now,  wasn’t  it?  So  it  was  rather  dis¬ 
appointing  what  am  I  saying  ?  I  mean  surprising— to  find  that  she 
turned  up  prettier  than  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  that  she  looked — 
well  about  five  years  younger  than  poor  me,  who  had  done  nothing 
for  the  last  eight  years  but  darn  stockings,  rear  chickens,  and  nurse 
my  sisters  children  through  mumps  and  measles. 

If  you’re  not  “  settled  ”  after  twenty-seven  in  Cloonbroch,  you're 
expected  to  stop  crimping  your  hair,  and  turn  your  thoughts  to 
pickles,  prayers,  and  the  service  of  your  married  relations. 
1  hat  s  one  of  the  things  even  Mr.  Considine  could  not  improve  out 
of  the  place,  great  as  he  is. 

.^Belinda  and  I  were  once  known,  between  Mullingar  and  Galwav 
as  the  pretty  Purcell  girls.”  She  met  her  George  at  the  Curragh' 


MYSELF— MARGARET  ANN  PURCELL. 

also  that  the  scheming  pedlars,  tinkers,  and  sleuthering  old  beggar- 
women  who  were  once  the  pest  of  the  back  yard  had  also  been 
improved  awav. 

SATURDAY  SAL’S  DAUGHTER. 

She  had  heard,  of  course,  of  the  Renaissance  of  Cloonbroch. 
She  knew  that  her  native  place  was  now  one  of  the  brightest 
jewels  in  the  Crown  of  Industrial  Ireland,  but  she  hadn’t  been 
prepared  for  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of  the  change. 

I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  use  the  common  saying  that  her 
jaw  literally  dropped  when  Mr.  Considine,  to  whom  we  owe  every¬ 
thing,  pointed  out  a  trim  maiden  with  spotless  collar  and  burnished 
hair,  teaching  a  lace  class  in  the  new  Technical  school,  and  a  re¬ 
spectable  lad  with  spectacles  and  a  bulging  brow  poring  over  an 
Irish  grammar  during  play-hours  in  the  football  field,  and  then 
informed  her  that  the  lace  teacher  was  the  daughter  of  Saturday 
Night  Sal,  the  scandal  of  the  town  seventeen  years  ago,  and  that  the 
Irish  scholar  was  a  reformed  young  poacher  and  orchard  thief,  lineal 
descendant  of  the  renowned  Larry  the  Loafer,  whom  songs  used  to 
be  written  about  when  1  was  a  child. 

“  Wonderful,  wonderful  !”  was  all  Belinda  could  say  when  our 
chief  and  his  devoted  secretary,  Mr.  Whelan,  had  shown  her  over 
the  new  schools  and  gymnasiums,  the  Wolfe  Tone  debating  hall, 
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the  Scientific  Creamery  Depot,  the  Egg-packingStation,  the  local  Arts 
and  Craft  Exhibition  (fortunately  open  at  the  time),  and  the  new 
asylum  wing.  To  quote  Mr.  Whelan,  who  is  a  very  fluent  and 
earnest  speaker  :  “  When,  in  fine,  she  had  had  her  finger  for  a  week 
or  so  on  the  pulse  of  the  new  industrial  life  of  Cloonbroch — had 
realised  that  it  was  no  feverish  or  fitful  beat,  but  the  full-blooded, 
awakening  throb  of  the  soul  of  a  mighty  nation,  stifled  through  the 
dark  centuries  of  corroding  oppression.  ...”  I  forget  the  rest,  but 
I  know  it  went  on  for  a  long  time,  and  got  more  beautiful  towards 
the  end.  He  is  such  an  impassioned  speaker.  Oratory  is  certainly 
a  great  gift  when  it  is  not  used  in  a  mincing,  half-hearted  manner. 

ME.  CONSIDINE’S  YOUNG  MEN. 

We  were  having  tea  in  the  old  pink  drawing-room,  talking  over 
Mr.  Considine’s  book  on  Ireland,  which  is  to  come  out  in  the  spring. 
He  is  writing  it  in  collaboration  with  his  agricultural  organiser,  Mr. 
Cormac  Heraghty,  a  real  local  genius  if  you  like.  He  began  life  as 
a  clerk  in  the  National  Bank.  He  is  now  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
on  “City  Drainage,”  the  Department  pronounce  a  classic;  of  a 
volume  of  poetry  which  runs  Shelley  pretty  close  ;  he  is  also  an 
expert  on  the  Early  Irish  Fairy,  and,  some  people  say,  could  make  a 
living  as  a  Bond  Street  crystal-gazer,  only  Mr.  Considine  can’t  do 
without  him  as  a  Creamery  Manager. 

Then  there’s  the  Rev.  Erasmus  Doyle,  whom  the  chief  unearthed 
in  a  musty  old  Presbyterian  manse  at  the  back  of  Godspeed,  writing 
about  John  Knox,  and  who  didn’t  know  whether  crinolines  were  still 
worn,  Parnell  alive  or  dead.  Well,  now,  he’s  in  the  thick  of 
the  secular  movement,  if  you  please ;  editor  of  the  Keltic 
Spectator  and  Irish  Home  Notes ,  besides  being  pioneer  of  the 
Sensible  Education  Movement.  He  has  made  coarse  crochet 
fashionable,  and,  as  president  of  the  National  Spring  Cleaning 
League,  has  done  more  for  the  country  than  all  the  political  patriots 
put  together,  people  say.  I  don’t  know. 

Certainly,  as  long  as  Mr.  Considine  is  at  the  wheel,  there’s  no  fear 
our  churchyard  will  swallow  up  village  Hamlets — I  think  I  mean 
Hampdens — it’s  so  long  since  I’ve  been  at  school. 

I’m  very  sorry  Belinda  won’t  meet  our  distinguished  vice- 
president,  because  I’m  sure  they  would  have  much  in  common.  He 
does  not  take  things  quite  so  “black  earnest”  as  the  others,  and 
has,  I  fancy,  the  sense  of  humour  she  sets  such  store  on.  I  don’t 
know  him  well,  as  he’s  too  busy  to  see  ordinary  folk  like  me.  He 
is  at  present  collecting  expert  evidence  in  Japan  on  the  Tokio  silk¬ 
worm  or  something,  and  I’m  afraid  won’t  be  back  during  her  stay. 
He  attends  colonial  exhibitions  and  foreign  congresses  in  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  making,  I'm  proud  to  say,  a  very  favourable 
social  impression  abroad. 

A  CUEIOUS,  OLD-FASHIONED  EESPECT  FOE  MEN. 

“Yes,’’  Mr.  Whelan  was  explaining,  “our  work  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  rising  generation,  who,  strange  to  say,  are  far  more  seriously 
inclined - ” 

"'Pour  ga — out',”  Belinda  broke  in,  in  her  flighty  way;  “why,  it’s 
only  the  folk  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  who  make  jokes  or  tell  real 
Irish  lies  now,  as  far  as  I  can  see.’’ 

“  Real  Irish  lies?”  Mr.  Whelan  repeated  quickly.  He  is  an  ardent 
Gael,  and  doesn’t  laugh  at  things  against  the  cause  he  loves. 

“  Lies  you  WANT  to  be  told — -nice  ones,  you  sort  of  miss,’’  she 
explained  ;  but  he  didn’t  like  it  a  bit,  I  could  see. 

But  that  is  the  worst  of  Belinda — for  no  reason  that  can  be  seen, 
she’ll  spoil  everything  by  the  wrong  word.  Mr.  Considine  says  she’s 
got  that  new  thing  which  men  cordially  dislike  in  women,  though 
they  often  appear  to  appreciate  and  encourage  it — I  mean  an  out-of- 
the-way  sense  of  fun  ;  the  same  sense  that  clever  men  have,  in  fact. 
Once  upon  a  time,  he  says,  it  was  the  correct  thing  for  women  with 
brains  to  be  extremely  serious,  but  now,  being  the  fashion  for  them 
to  be  extremely  humorous,  they’re  overdoing  it,  as  they  always  do 
when  they  try  to  copy  men,  he  says  (which,  I  fear,  is  true). 

She’s  got  into  her  head,  too,  that  women  have  a  bad  time  all 
round,  which  /  certainly  can’t  see.  She  declares  I’m  the  type  that’s 
helping  to  keep  them  under,  if  you  please  ;  that  I  have  a  curious, 
old-fashioned  respect  for  men  which  is  quite  ridiculous  ;  that  I 
believe  instinctively  they  must  know  best,  and  have  the  Divine  right 
to  suppress  us  ! 

She  explains  that  this  inborn  feeling  of  subjection  is  the  evolution 
of  generations  of  idiotically  submissive  feminine  intelligences  !  She 
may  be  clever,  but  she’s  very  funny  in  some  things — oh,  very  funny  ! 

CLOONBEOCH  AND  JAPAN. 

Belinda  is  studying  Irish  hard,  and  she  has  consented  to  give  a 
lecture,  followed  by  a  debate  on  “The  Industrial  Revival  of  Cloon¬ 
broch,’’  the  week  after  next,  which  will  be  a  great  excitement. 

In  the  year  1880  Cloonbroch  was  just  one  of  the  most  backward 
lazy,  happy-go-lucky,  sure-it-will-be-all-the-same-this-time-hundred- 
years  sort  of  place  in  the  province  of  Connaught.  Then,  about  ten 
years  ago,  Mr.  Considine  made  a  move  towards  general  improve¬ 
ment,  and  it  somehow  caught  on  in  the  most  wonderful  way. 

The  papers  said  it  was  almost  as  startling  as  Japan,  the  way  we 


woke  up,  and  with  each  fresh  success  our  taste  for  knowledge  grew. 
1'hePoor  Department  just  can’t  meet  the  demand  for  instructors,  organ¬ 
isers,  technical  grants,  and  educational  leaflets.  In  fact,  I  may  say 
that  most  of  the  girls  in  the  place  who  have  anything  in  them  at  all, 
are  now  going  in  for  scholarships,  degrees,  diplomas,  grants,  certifi¬ 
cates —  I  don’t  know  what — qualifying  to  be  teachers,  secretaries, 
journalists,  or  Civil  Service  clerks,  learning  typewriting,  shorthand, 
chemistry,  classical  music,  and  so  on,  many  of  whom  twenty  years 
ago  would  be  wasting  their  time  digging  potatoes  and  helping  to  save 
the  turf. 

Our  cousin,  Mrs.  Le  Pur  Purcell,  of  Purcelstown,  who  tries 
to  keep  up  the  prestige  of  the  family,  chiefly  by  snubbing  her 
shabby  relations,  says  that  Mr.  Considine  is  making  me  a  regular 
Radical.  Well,  I  must  say  I  did  enjoy  that  Dublin  Feis  Ceoil,  when 
her  daughter  Hermione,  who  went  to  Vienna  to  be  finished  on  the 
violin,  was  beaten  hollow  by  Kitty  M'Cann,  the  washerwoman’s  niece 
at  her  own  back  lodge,  granddaughter  of  Blind  Rory,  the  cross-road 
fiddler  of  long  ago.  Belinda  says  she’d  have  given  her  ermine  set 
to’ve  been  present.  It  was  lovely. 

BELINDA’S  VULGAEITY. 

Oh!  it’s  too  annoying,  really.  She’s  just  announced  that  she 
means  to  drag  in  what  she  calls  “  The  Decay  of  National  Humour’’ 
into  her  lecture  on  the  Educational  Revival  in  the  Town  Hall  next 
week.  If  she  does  it  will  set  everyone’s  backs  up,  and  make  no  end 
of  mischief.  I’ve  pointed  out  to  her  what  a  sensitive,  high- 
spinted  race  we  are  now,  and  she  has  retorted  in  a  perfectly 
outrageous  way— really  mean  and  outrageous.  She  says  that  I’m 
in  love  with  Mr.  Considine,  and  afraid  that  his  feelings  will  be 
publicly  hurt  !  Then,  finding  me  speechless  with  indignation,  she 
went  on  in  her  flippant,  exaggerated  way— 

“  Yes,  you  are,  Peggy  astore,  you  are  !  It’s  no  use  looking  as  if 
you  were  about  to  expire — and  listen,  so  am  I — a  teeny  bit,  in  a 
meek,  married  way.  He’s  a  perfect  dear,  your  blue-eyed  chief — a 
sort  of  bran  pie  of  Saint  Francis  Assisi,  Carlyle,  Don  Quixote, 
Horace  Plunkett,  and  Parnell ;  diluted,  of  course,  with  fifty  per  cent, 
of  pure  spring  water.  Lord  !  my  metaphors.  Could  a  bran  pie  be 
diluted  with  water?  Never  mind,  mere  woman  that  I  am,  you'll 
see  if  I  can’t  give  him  a  few  straight  tips  in  the  Town  Hall  next 
week.’’ 

Now,  I  don’t  care  what  anyone  says,  though  Belinda  is  descended 
from  kings,  as  all  the  Snow  Hill  Purcells  are,  though  she  was  a 
leader  of  the  best  Simla  set,  and  gets  articles  into  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  Hibbert  Review,  I  maintain  that  she  can  be  just  as 

vulgar  as - Oh,  dear!  what  am  I  writing?  The  truth  is,  I 

haven’t  slept  for  three  nights  thinking  of  that  terrible  lecture.  What 
will  happen  ?  Oh  I  if  it  were  only  over. 

THE  AWFUL  DAY. 

Well,  we  are  all  alive,  and  slowly  recovering. 

I  am  writing  in  Uncle  John’s  study,  and  Mr.  Considine  is  lying  in 
an  easy  chair  at  my  elbow  helping  me  with  his  notes.  He’s  after  a 
hard  day’s  work,  and  there  are  violet  circles  under  his  eyes,  which 
I  don’t  like  at  all,  but  we  can  t  get  him  to  rest . 

It  came  off  yesterday  and  the  beginning  was  excellent. 

Belinda  started  by  explaining  that  a  lew  weeks  had  enabled  her 
to  get  over  her  first  natural  disappointment  at  not  finding  things 
in  the  old  place  exactly  as  she  had  left  them,  and  she  admitted  that 
she  would  probably  have  been  sharply  disillusioned  had  she  found 
Cloonbroch  unchanged. 

No  tribute  could  be  more  generous,  eloquent,  and  complimentary 
than  the  one  she  paid  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Considine  and  his  devoted 
staff,  and  she  sincerely  hoped  that  the  enthusiasm  he  had  aroused 
in  Cloonbroch  would  spread  all  over  Ireland. 

She  said  it  was  delightful  to  have  young  people  working  with  such 
zeal,  but  she  would  like  to  see  them  keeping  a  certain  reserve  fund 
of  energy  for  enjoyment  as  well.  And  the  only  point  she  could 
unfavourably  criticise  in  our  educational  and  industrial  revival  was 
that  it  was  making  our  young  people  very  serious  and  self-centred, 
too  anxious  to  get  on,  restless  in  their  home  surroundings,  and  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  simple  pastimes  and  amusements  which  boys  and 
girls  enjoyed  long  ago. 

Then  she  said  the  queerest  thing  that  was  ever  said  at  an  indus¬ 
trial  lecture  before. 

She  said  that  Irish  boys  and  girls  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  now 
but  how  to  get  away  from  the  country  as  quick  as  they  could,  that 
they  were  losing  interest  in  one  another,  learning  to  despise  the 
innocent  courting  and  philandering,  the  merry  old  world  badinage 
in  which  their  grandparents  delighted,  thereby  missing  much  of  the 
wholesome  sunshine  of  youth,  and  shutting  out  the  only  peep  they 
are  vouchsafed  into  the  enchanted  garden  of  Romance. 

Then  after  she’d  compared  the  New  Ireland  with  the  Old,  and 
asked  us  if  she  had  made  out  her  case — what  could  we  do,  but  just 
glance  at  one  another  in  dismay  ? 

Of  course  we  couldn’t  deny  that  the  old  boy  and  girl  games  and 
superstitions  were  dying  out,  the  valentine  sending,  the  nut  burning 
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and  Halloweve  fortune-telling,  the  blackberry  parties  and  visits  to 
St.  Joseph’s  well  in  the  hills,  together  with  the  vulgar  flirting, 
chatting,  and  giggling  that  used  to  go  on  among  all  classes  even 
when  I  was  a  child. 

And  proud  we  are  of  the  change,  delighted  to  see  our  young 
people  learning  sense  at  last — so  you  may  imagine  what  a  cup  ot 
cold  water  it  was  dashed  in  our  laces  when  she  said  straight  out, 
that  the  old  state  of  things  was  the  healthier  !  Just  as  it  is  a  more 
healthy  sign  to  see  a  schoolboy  gobbling  a  hunch  of  heavy  plum- 
cake,  or  scraping  a  pot  of  jam  with  a  soup-spoon,  than  to  see  one 
nibbling  a  wafer  of  bread  and  butter  or  a  pate  de  foie  sandwich. 

You  never  know  where  you  are  with  Belinda,  as  I  said  before. 

I  glanced  nervously  round  and  they  were  all  as  glum  as  a  set  of 
hanging  judges,  except  dear  old  Father  Ryan,  who  belongs  to  the 
real  old  school,  and  who  has  always  a  joke  up  his  sleeve  that  would 
make  you  laugh  with  the  toothache,  as  the  country  people  say. 

He  was  softly  rubbing  his  hands. 

WE  MUST  LEARN  TO  LAUGH  AT  OURSELVES. 

She  maintains  that  the  modern  rush  for  education  in  Ireland, 
the  fever  of  competition,  combined  with  the  high  emotional 
strain  which  patriotism  is  now  putting  on  the  young,  is  un¬ 
healthy,  and  she  actually  had  the  face — 1  mean  the  pluck — to  plead 
for  a  new  league  in  Cloonbroch,  to  run  concurrently  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  Gaelic  or  Language  Revival  one — nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  League  for  the  Preservation  of  Humour  in  Ireland,  which  would 
teach  us  to  see  the  fun  ot  ourselves  as  our  more  robust  forefathers 
did,  and  to  laugh  at  many  things  over  which  we  fret  and  gnash  our 
teeth  with  such  alarming  results.  She  says  that  there  are  lunnier 
things  in  Ireland  now  than  there  ever  were  before,  and  that  we  can't 
become  a  strong  nation  until  we  are  taught  to  enjoy  them. 

“  To  the  wise  and  great,’’  she  spoke,  “  a  sense  ot  humour  has  a  high 
intellectual  and  moral  value.  Tbackeray  defines  it  as  ‘  a  mixture  of 
love  and  wit,’  and  Lamb,  I  think,  calls  it  ‘  quick  wisdom.’  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  the  spread  of  education  which  is  threatening  to 
rob  us  ot  our  golden  inheritance  has  had  the  contrary  effect  on  the 
rest  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

“  It  has  certainly  quickened  the  dull  wits  of  John  Bull,  got  him  to 
smile  uneasily  at  his  own  colossal  pomposity  and  self-esteem,  has 
actually  taught  him  to  tear  the  cap  and  bells  from  his  royal  jesters, 
and  to  crown  them  as  his  teachers  and  philosophers,  encouraging 
them  to  satirize  imperial  follies,  hypocrisies,  and  vulgarities.  Yes,  he 
is  strong  enough  now,  under  the  training  of  modern  education,  to 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  cry  out,  ‘  Whack  away  !  My  back  is  broad, 
and  1  do  deserve  a  good  hiding  now  and  then.’  ” 

AN  IRISH  THACKERAY  OR  CARLYLE. 

“  But  what  have  the  schools  done  for  us  in  that  way  ?”  she  went  on 
with  a  slight  thrill  in  her  voice.  “  How  have  they  taught  us  self- 
control,  that  sense  of  proportion  which  is  the  foundation  stone  of 
humorous  perception  and  of  sanity?  1  ask  the  wise  and  patriotic 
men  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing,  if  an  Irish  Thackeray 
or  Carlyle  were  to  rise  in  our  midst  and  to  attack  the  excesses  of  any 
of  our  National  Institutions,  would  he  be  a  prophet  among  us,  crowned 
with  laurels,  even  tolerated  in  his  native  land?  Would  he?’’ 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  I  felt  my  heart  beating  as  I  glanced 
up  to  see  if  Mr.  Considine  would  accept  the  challenge  on  behalf  of 
the  nation. 

His  chin  was  sunk  on  his  chest ;  his  lips  moved  almost  inaudibly. 
But  I  have  quick  ears,  and  I  caught  the  murmur — 

“No  !  Not  if  his  hand  were  gloved  in  velvet,  his  ink  diluted  with 
seventy  per  cent,  of  water.’’ 

Well,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  Several  people  sprang 
to  their  feet,  speaking  at  once  ;  faces  got  flushed,  and,  goose  that  i 
am,  I  was  inclined  to  rush  out  of  the  hall,  but  Mr.  Considine 
slipped  his  hand  over  mine,  and  kept  me  steady  till  ’twas  over. 
Nothing  happened  at  all;  they  were  all  too  nice,  the  dear  things, 
to  say  a  word  to  her  face,  no  matter  what  nonsense  she  talked  or  how 
she  offended  them. 

LET  US  TAKE  PUNISHMENT  LIKE  MEN. 

“And  that  is  wrong,  foolish,”  she  continued,  when  silence  pre¬ 
vailed.  “  We  are  great  enough,  clever  enough,  ol  sufficient  account 
in  the  history  of  civilization,  to  stand  just  as  sturdily  as  other 
nations.  Why  should  we  not  take  punishment  as  our  forefathers 
took  it,  like  men? — not  screaming  out  at  the  prick  of  a  pin,  and  not 
wasting  our  mental  force  in  denouncing,  abusing,  shrieking  out  in 
the  market  place  that  all  our  failings  and  misfortunes  are  everyone’s 
faults  but  our  own. 

“  Worn  with  dignity  and  discretion,  patriotism  is  surely  the  noblest 
passion  that  can  animate  a  nation,  but  it  must  not  be  worn  to  tatters, 
dragged  in  the  mud,  nor  made  futile  by  hysteria;  and  one  of  the 
surest  ways  to  preserve  it  aloft  and  unstained — as  in  this  sordid, 
gold-loving  age  it  is  maintained  by  a  few  nations  of  the  earth — is  to 
start  a  league  such  as  I  have  suggested,  a  league  to  preserve  our 
golden  inheritance,  now  threatened  on  every  side. 


TOWLE’S  CHLORODYNE. 


FOR  COUGHS 


“  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  Irishmen  who  taught  aristo¬ 
cratic  England  how  to  laugh  and  yet  remain  genteel.  And  it  was 
undoubtedly  our  constitutional  capacity  for  realising  the  drolleries  of 
fate  which,  even  in  tlie  darkest  penal  days,  enabled  us  to  enjoy  file 
as  we  certainly  do  not  now. 

“  From  whom  or  ho.v  we  inherited  this  capacity,  history  does  not 
tell;  we  have  no  Chaucer  or  Shakespeare  to  reflect  mediaeval  lie- 
land,  and  our  beautiful  ancient  literature  is,  on  the  whole,  un- 
humorous  and  unbracing  ;  our  traditional  music  is  melancholy  and 
minor  ;  we  have  no  record — at  least,  that  I  can  call  to  mind — ol  the 
rampagious  and  intellectual  clowning  immortalized  by  Shakespeare  ; 
yet,  all  the  same,  nobody  can  deny  that  in  Georgian  and  even 
Cromwellian  days  we  had  conspicuously  a  national  sense  ot  humour 
— in  other  words,  the  rare  gift  of  detecting  that  streak  of  the  incon¬ 
gruous  and  ludicrous  to  be  found  even  in  the  most  depressing  things, 
of  realising  the  comical  and  provoking  ways  by  which  fortune  baffles 
the  desire  of  man,  and  through  this  capacity  of  extracting  joy, 
strength,  and  sunshine  from  life. 

“  Surely  a  delightful,  wholesome,  and,  above  all,  a  manly  way  of 
facing  the  impenetrable  problem  of  existence. 

“  God  speed  the  new  ways,  I  say,  but  more  power  to  the  good  old 
times  in  this,  at  least,  you  surely  will  all  cry  with  me.” 

And  they  did — they  did. 

THE  HAND  OF  TIME  CAN’T  BE  PUT  BACK. 

In  conclusion,  she  praised  the  efforts  of  the  new  National  Literary 
Societies, and, above  all,  the  work  of  the  Gaelic  League,  in  piomoting 
a  spirit  o ijoie  de  vivre  through  the  anaemic  land  outside  Cloonbroch. 
But  at  the  same  time  she  pointed  out  that,  though  enthusiasm  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  movement  was  not  checking  emigration  nor  the  spread  of 
the  dread  microbe  of  insanity,  and  she  is  of  opinion  that  no  permanent 
good  can  be  done  until  the  League  widens  out,  admits  the  light, 
sweetness,  and  bracing  breath  ot  other  lands  into  its  programme, 
admits  a  more  up-to-date  menu  of  recreation  for  the  young. 

“  The  hand  of  time  cannot  be  put  back,”  she  said,  “  and  you  can 
no  more  withold  the  youth  and  energy  of  the  land  irorn  absorption 
in  the  quick  of  American  living  than  you  can  keep  a  Scotch  school¬ 
boy  longing  for  the  freedom  ot  the  Colonies  in  a  Glasgow  counting- 
house,  by  forcing  him  to  study  a  Gaelic  grammar,  to  read  the  chap 
books  and  return  to  the  pastimes  of  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  And  the  Scotch  are  quite  as  patriotic  in  their  way  as  we  are, 
surely.” 

Now,  is  there  sense  in  it  at  all  ?  I  don’t  know — I  don’t  know. 

Father  Ryan  took  the  chair  for  the  Debate  that  followed. 

Mr.  Considine  returned  a  vote  of  thanks.  One  thing  certain  is  that 
Belinda  can’t  now  think  he  is  deficient  in  humour. 

It  was  a  delicious  speech. 

She  says  it  might  have  been  written  by  Wyndham  (not  the  actor, 
the  Edward  Fitzgerald  one)  and  the  late  Father  Healy  in  collabor¬ 
ation,  and  that  if  she  could  only  teach  him  to  flirt,  lie  would  be  quite 
attractive. 

But  she  won’t  do  that.  He  is  fond  of  women’s  society  everybody 
knows,  but  only  in  a  friendly  platonic  way.  He  never  notices  a  new 
costume  or  blouse,  things  like  that.  But  he  does  notice  when  one 
is  tired  or  out  of  spirits. 

Belinda  is  determined,  however,  to  make  him  notice  the  Paris  hat 
she  brought  me,  which  I’ve  not  had  the  courage  to  wear  yet.  She 
has  done  up  my  hair  in  a  new  loose,  awfully  becoming  sort  of 
way,  to  suit  it,  and  declares  I’m  better  looking  now  than  when  I  was 
twenty — such  nonsense— and  much  more  interesting,  thanks  to  her. 
She  says  I’ll  have  a  great  time  with  her  in  Egypt  next  month, 
that  nothing  nice  happens  to  the  modern  heroine  until  she  is  past 
thirty. 

(No.  I’m  perfectly  certain  he  didn’t,  though  everyone  else 
screamed  and  said  it  was  awfully  smart.) 

A  GAME  OF  CONSEQUENCES. 

She  really  IS  the  maddest  creature  ! 

The  othei  night  they  all  came  up — Mr.  Considine,  Mr.  Heraghty, 
His  Reverence,  Mr.  Whelan,  and  a  few  of  our  Technical  Ladies,  to 
draw  out  a  most  importantNationalSchedule,and  as  we  were  seated 
round  the  table,  pencils  and  notebooks  in  hand,  she  suddenly  cried, 
“  Bother  National  Schedules— let’s  play  Consequences  instead.” 

And  we  had  to. 

We  mated  the  strangest  people  all  over  the  country,  with  really 
screaming  consequences,  and  some  of  the  nonsense  was  brilliant 
enough  to  be  put  in  a  book. 

I  never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life,  nor  did  any  of  us,  I  think. 

p.S. —  I  am  not  going  to  Egypt  with  Belinda  next  month.  I  am 
going  there  a  little  later  on  with  someone  else — on  my  honeymoon. 

Aunt  Susan  says  it  was  the  incubator. 

The  married  sisters  say  it  was  the  type-writer. 

Belinda  says  it  was  her  hat. 

I  don’t  know.  But  one  thing;  1  do  know  is  that,  even  in  the 
best  of  the  good  old  times,  no  Irishwoman  could  be  happier  than  1 
am  to-day.  the  end. 
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If  not,  you  should  write  for  it  to-day.  It  contains  a  host  of  beautiful,  chaste,  and 
delightfully  pretty  articles,  to  charm  the  heart  of  Maiden,  Wife,  or  Mother. 

LINEN  PURE  LINEN 

that  with  fair  play  in  the  Laundry  will  wear  for  years.  Everything1  in  Linen  for  the  household 
and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  choice  in  Exquisite  Hand  Embroidered  Linen  Goods. 


UNRIVALLED  DAMASKS. 
SHEETINGS. 

TOWELS. 


PRICELESS  LACES 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 
COSIES. 


LOVELY  BEDSPREADS. 
TOILET  COVERS. 
DOYLIES. 


Beautiful  SHEET  SHAMS. 
PILLOW  SHAMS. 

TEA  CLOTHS,  Etc. 


INLAND  ORDERS  OP  £1  AND  UPWARDS  SENT  CARRIAGE  FREE. 


MURPHY  &  ORR,°£!  Belfast. 

THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  LINEN  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  IRELAND. 


Johnston,  Mooney,  &  O’Brien,  Ltd., 

TSafterJ  !f  ^onfeetionerj, 


SUPPLY 


Wedding  and  all  kinds  Rich  and  Plain  Cakes,  made  of  the  very 
Choicest  Materials  and  Ornamented  in  Best  Style. 


CAFE  RESTAURANT  AND  TEA  ROOMS, 


AT 


7  &  8,  Leinster  Street, 

AND 

Cork  Bakery,  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin 


Our  Vans  Deliver  Daily  in  City  and  Suburbs,  and  in  King*stown,  Dalkey, 

Bray,  Greystones,  Howth,  and  Malahide. 
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UNA’S  ROBIN. 


By  NORA  TYNAN  O’MAHONY. 


T  was  on  a  frosty  December  evening  that  Una  found  it 
first,  and  she  was  taking  a  walk  through  the  woods  of 
Belgard,  with  only  her  little  wheaten  Irish  terrier, 
Garry,  for  company,  when  she  first  caught  sight  of  it. 
The  trees  were  all  bare,  and  through  their  topmost 
branches  the  wild  wind  whistled  loudly,  foretelling 
rainy  weather  after  the  white  frost  had  melted  from  the  woods  and 
the  fields.  The  woodland  path  was  strewn  with  dead  leaves,  now 
blowing  hither  and  thither  in  the  wind,  and  so  red  and  so  brown 
were  their  tints  that  when  Una's  eyes  fell  on  the  robin  first,  perched 
at  the  foot  of  the  silver-grey  trunk  of  a  tall  beech  tree,  she  was  not 
sure  for  a  moment  that  it  was  not  a  dead  leaf  too.  It  was  standing 


amongst  the  dead  leaves  to  wait  for  her,  with  his  black  nose  resting 
between  his  paws. 

The  robin  “cheep-cheeped’’  again  and  looked  at  Una  with  its 
head  on  one  side  and  a  questioning  look  in  its  bright  eyes,  as  she 
stole  towards  it,  then  seeing  that  she  really  meant  to  capture  it,  the 
ittle  creature  made  a  weak  attempt  to  fly  off,  and  failed  miserably, 
fluttering  softly  and  helplessly  to  the  ground.  In  a  moment  Una’s 
fingers  had  closed  very  gently  about  the  tiny  soft  body  and  she  held 
it  tenderly  against  her  bosom,  stroking  the  silky  little  head  till  at 
last  the  frightened  beating  of  the  wings  ceased. 

Una  then  saw  that  the  poor  thing  was  badly  hurt.  One  of  its 
wings  was  crushed  and  had  evidently  been  bleeding,  although  the 


very  quiet  and  very  still,  and  it  was  only  when  it  gave  a  sorrowful, 
mournful  little  “cheep-cheep”  that  Una  knew  it  was  really  alive. 

“  Down,  Garry,  down,’’  she  said  to  the  dog,  who  had  caught  sight 
of  the  bird  too  and  had  made  a  little  race  towards  it  half  in  play. 
Garry  was  very  fond  of  running  at  birds,  and  would  race  madly  over 
the  fields  after  them,  barking  loudly  as  he  did  so.  But  both  she 
and  Garry  always  knew  that  there  wasn’t  the  slightest  chance  of 
his  ever  catching  one,  and  the  birds  knew  that  also  and  would 
chatter  and  cry  out  as  though  laughing  at  his  efforts  as  they  flew 
away,  always  just  beyond  his  reach. 

But  this  little  bird  seemed  as  though  unable  to  fly,  and  when  Una 
approached  it  only  hopped  slowly  a  few  paces  away  from  her. 
Then  the  little  girl  noticed  that  it  was  standing  on  one  leg,  with  the 
other  hanging,  apparently  useless,  beneath  it. 

“  Poor  little  Robin,”  she  said  softly,  creeping  gently  towards  the 
bird,  whilst  Garry,  discerning  that  this  was  a  matter  in  which  his 
mistress  preferred  to  dispense  with  his  iservices,  lay  down  quietly 


injury  to  it  was  not  much  ;  but  one  of  its  legs  was  completely 
broken,  and  was  hanging  only  by  the  skin. 

“Poor  darling,  I  can’t  leave  you  here,(  the  little  girl  said 
pityingly,  “  for  if  I  did  you  would  surely  die.” 

So  she  carried  the  robin  home  tenderly,  her  heart  full  of  pity  and 
sorrow  for  it.  When  she  got  home  the  darkness  was  beginning  to 
fall,  and  her  father  was  already  putting  up  and  feeding  his  horses 

for  the  night.  .  .  .  „  ,  .  .  , 

“  Wait  until  your  father  comes  in  to  his  tea,  Una  s  mother  said 
looking  down  tenderly  at  her  little  daughter’s  troubled  face,  and  we  11 
see  if  he  can’t  do  something  for  the  poor  wee  bird.” 

Una  knew  her  father  was  very  fond  of  and  very  kind  to  all  sorts 

of  live  things,  and  so  she  waited  as  patiently  as  she  could  till  he 
CaWhen  at  last  she  showed  him  the  bruised  little  sufferer  he  took 

it  in  his  hands  and  examined  it  very  carefully. 

“  I’m  afraid  the  leg  will  have  to  come  off,”  he  said  ;  the  wing  is 
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all  right  except  for  a  slight  cut;  but  the  leg  is  useless,  I’m  afraid. 
It  must  have  been  hanging  like  this  for  some  days  and  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  expect  it  to  knit  if  I  put  it  in  splints.  No,  I  fear  it  will 
have  to  come  off.  Get  me  a  sharp  scissors,  Una.’’ 

Una  ran  off  at  once  and  got  her  mother’s  best  scissors  from  her 
workbasket,  and  as  her  father  took  it  in  his  hand  she  gave  a  little 
cry  of  pain  in  sympathy  with  the  suffering  bird. 

“  It  won’t  hurt,”  her  father  told  her  reassuringly,  and  indeed 
almost  before  she  knew,  he  had  taken  the  useless  limb  away  with 
one  quick  snip  of  the  scissors  at  the  bit  of  skin  by  which  it  was 
held.  Then  he  told  Una  to  bring  him  a  piece  of  lint,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  had  bandaged  the  broken  limb  cleverly  and  securely. 

Una  put  the  little  bird  into  the  gilt  cage  belonging  to  her  pet 
canary,  which  had 
died  last  year,  mak¬ 
ing  a  nice  little  soft 
bed  of  dried  moss 
and  fern  leaves,  with 
the  smell  of  the 
woods  in  them,  in 
the  bottom  of  the 
cage  for  the  robin  to 
rest  on,  since  it 
could  not  hop  about 
or  fly  as  well  as 
other  birds.  Every 
day  she  fed  it,  giving 
it  fresh  water  to 
drink,  and  bird-seed 
and  bread  crumbs 
and  a  few  grains  of 
oatmeal  to  eat,  and 
she  brought  it  a  nice 
fresh  bed  of  moss 
nearly  every  day. 

Indeed  she  was  so 
good  to  the  robin 
that  after  a  few  days 
it  began  to  know  her, 
and  seemed  to  look 
for  her  coming,  cock¬ 
ing  its  little  brown 
head  on  one  side  to 
gaze  at  her  and 
sometimes  whistling 
a  few  bars  of  a  song 
to  welcome  her. 

On  fine  mornings 
she  would  some¬ 
times  hang  the  cage 
outside  the  parlour 
window,  that  her  in¬ 
valid  pet  might  enjov 
the  open  air  and 
sunshine,  but  she 
was  always  careful 
to  take  it  in  if  it  was 
wet  or  cloudy,  or  if 
there  were  any  hint 
of  frost  or  snow  in 
the  air  ;  and  after  a 
time  the  little  robin 
seemed  to  be  quite 
glad  to  come  back 
again  into  the  warm 
glow  of  the  firelight, 
and  often  at  night, 
when  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  lamplight 
and  thinking  it 
asleep,  it  would 
waken  up  quite 
brightly  and  pipe  a 
few  bars  of  its  favourite 
versation. 

By  and  by  it  grew  quite  fat  and  sturdy  with  all  the  kindness  and 
attention  it  received,  and  when  Una’s  father  at  last  removed  the 
bandage  from  the  broken  leg,  Una  saw  to  her  relief  that  it  was 
quite  healed  up  and  well. 

The  bird  was  the  greatest  company  for  the  little  girl,  and  indeed 
for  all  of  them,  during  the  long  dreary  winter  months;  and  since 
Una  had  now  no  cat  and  Garry  was  so  well  trained  that  he  never 
ventured  to  molest  the  robin  in  any  way,  seeming  indeed  to  grow 
quite  attached  to  the  little  bird,  she  was  now  able  to  set  the  robin 
free  from  its  cage  and  let  it  hop  about  on  its  one  leg  or  fly  at  will 
through  the  house. 

The  bird’s  favourite  spot  seemed  to  be  the  kitchen  window,  where 

( Concluded 
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song  by  way  of  joining  in  their  con¬ 


it  would  perch  on  a  branch  of  one  of  Una’s  geranium  plants  and 
sing  a  beautiful  happy  song  to  the  sunshine  and  the  blue  skies  out¬ 
side.  And  when  Christmas  came  and  the  robin  flew  from  one  holly 
branch  amongst  the  decorations  to  another,  picking  at  the  red 
berries  as  though  it  owned  them,  Una  thought  that  her  pet  with  its 
bright  eyes  made  the  house  more  Christmas-like  than  the  decora¬ 
tions  themselves  or  even  the  white  snow  on  the  fields  and  trees 
outside. 

All  went  well  till  the  winter  had  gone  and  the  spring  was  getting 
far  advanced.  The  young  grass  was  springing  fresh  and  green,  and 
the  trees  bursting  into  bud,  and  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
the  happy  songs  of  all  the  birds  in  the  woods  broke  joyously  on  the 
air.  Una  thought  these  days  that  her  robin  seemed  a  little  dis¬ 
contented,  and  won¬ 
dered  sometimes 
what  it  was  it  wanted 
when  it  cocked  its 
head  on  one  side 
and  looked  at  her 
with  a  wistful  gaze 
in  its  bright  eyes. 

Then  one  morn¬ 
ing  she  knew.  For 
the  moment  her 
mother  came  down¬ 
stairs  and  opened 
the  windows  and 
doors  to  let  in  the 
fresh  clear  morning 
air,  the  robin  hopped 
up  on  the  kitchen 
window-sill,  and  in 
another  moment  had 
flown  out  with  a 
happy  little  sound, 
half  song,  half  cry, 
to  the  green  woods 
and  the  fields.  That 
was  what  he  wanted 
— the  green  woods 
and  the  trees,  and 
the  blossoming 
hedges,  and  the  soft 
mossy  turf,  and  the 
waving  grasses  in 
the  meadows  ;  and 
though  Una  waited 
patiently  for  its  re¬ 
turn  all  day  with 
tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  looked  for  it 
everywhere  in  the 
orchard  and  garden 
and  down  by  the 
shrubbery  next  the 
woods,  she  could  not 
find  a  trace  of  the 
little  rogue  any¬ 
where. 

When  dark  even¬ 
ing  at  length  came 
on  and  the  house 
was  shut  up  for  the 
night,  and  still  no 
robin  had  come 
back,  poor  Una  sat 
down  and  cried  bit¬ 
terly  in  her  loneli¬ 
ness.  She  had  not 
known  how  fond  of 
her  pet  she  was  until 
it  had  gone  from 
her.  Then  as  she 

wiped  her  tear  stained  face  in  her  pinafore,  she  tried  to  console  herself 
by  thinking  that  after  all  the  robin  was  a  nasty  ungrateful  little 
thing  to  go  away  like  that,  after  all  their  kindness  to  it.  But  still 
she  could  not  feel  less  lonely  for  it  or  less  fond  of  it  no  matter  how 
ungrateful  it  might  be. 

A  couple  of  months  passed  by  and  the  robin  had  not  returned. 
The  spring  was  over  and  gone  and  the  summer  was  just  at  its  full. 
Una’s  father  was  already  mowing  his  meadows,  and  his  little 
daughter  was  very  fond  of  being  out  with  him  at  his  work;  some¬ 
times  she  found  a  nest  of  birds’  eggs,  the  lark’s  or  the  corncrake’s  ; 
sometimes  a  little  hive  of  wild  bee’s  honey  at  the  foot  of  the  long 
swathes  of  grass  laid  low  by  her  father’s  scythe. 

It  happened  one  evening  in  June  that  Una  and  her  father  had 
come  home  from  the  meadows,  and  were  sitting  down  to  their  tea 
at  page  36.) 
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How  Dublin  Amused  Herself  in  ’98. 


S  \  #T7ot  £0  very  long  ago  a  Northern  Chadband,  with  the  approved 
Fnariowness  of  vision  common  to  his  type,  strenuously  argued 
that  the  ^arvest  reaped  by  the  Parisian  theatres  all 

*®\j  through  the  French  Revolution  was  signal  proof  of  the  immoral 

SwV  influeace  of  the  Drama.  Nothing  could  be  more 
y  )  erroneous  than  this  quaint  a  -posteriori  deduction.  The 
jjsp'  truth  is  that  in  times  of  extreme  nervous  tension  relief 
of  mind  must  be  purchased  at  all  cost.  One  is  forced  to  recall  the 

case  of  the 
sufferer  from 
earache  who 
went  and 
had  a  tooth 
extracted, 
merely,as  he 
said,  “to 
change  the 
pain.”  It  is 
throwing  out 
no  hint  of 
callousness, 
levelling  no 
shaft  at  the 
fair  fame  of 
E  b  1  a  n  a,  to 
record  that 
throughout 
the  dark 
days  of  ’98 
there  were 
junketings 
and  carou¬ 
sals  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  balls  and 
plays.  The 
rabble  mili- 
t  a  r  y,  who 
swarmed  like 
rats  about 
the  city,  me¬ 
nacing  the 
life  of  every 
harmlessciti- 
zen,  could 
have  been (as 
a  matter  of 
fact  often 
were)  worse 
employed 
thanin  idling 

about  the  circus  or  the  theatre.  And  so  for  month  after  month  Laughter  and 
Death  sauntered  arm  and  arm  through  the  dirty  old  streets  of  the  metropolis; 
Laughter,  perchance,  the  more  hideous  of  the  two. 

In  that  period  of  ominous  and  preternatural  calm  which  heralded 
the  storm,  Dublin  had  witnessed  a  momentous  change  in  her  play¬ 
house  economics.  More  by  persuasions,  accompanied  by  consoling 
pecuniary  offers,  than  by  the  threats  of  serious  opposition,  Daly 
the  old  patentee  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Crow  Street  (“  Sporting  Dick, 
of  Galway”  as  he  was  called),  had  ceded  his  rights  to  “  Buck  ” 
Jones,  that  distinguished  amateur  actor  whom  Croker  lashed  in  his 
venomous  “  Familiar  Epistles,”  and  whose  memory  is  still  preserved 
in  Jones’s  Road  From  a  patentee  who  managed  his  own  affairs  and 
acted  on  his  own  stage  to  a  patentee  who  did  his  business  by  deputy 
and  was  never  in  direct  touch  with  the  public,  Crow  Street  passed 
at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1796-7.  Little  wonder  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  score  of  years  the  glories  of  the  old  Dublin  stage  had  entirely 
departed.  Immediately  on  getting  possession,  Frederick  Jones  set 
about  rebuilding  and  enlarging  the  Crow  Street  Theatre.  In  this 
way  and  in  the  gaudy  decoration  of  the  house  the  new  patentee 
spent  vast  sums,  laying  out  ^400  alone  on  the  Royal  Arms  which 
surmounted  the  proscenium  arch.  The  pit  seats  were  luxuriously  up¬ 
holstered,  and  the  very  pillars  on  the  upper  gallery  were  all  ablaze 
with  gilding  and  varnish.  One  radical  alteration  was  curiously 
significant  of  the  blight  that  was  so  soon  to  leave  its  mark  upon  the 
country.  A  clean  sweep  was  made  of  the  classical  figures  of  Mel¬ 
pomene  and  Thalia,  which  used  to  adorn  the  proscenium  arch  at 
Daly’s  old  house.  For  long,  indeed,  they  were  to  be  superfluous. 
Tragedy  had  deserted  the  theatre  to  take  refuge  in  burning  home¬ 
steads;  and  Comedy  had  instinctively  taken  her  flight  like  the 
swallow. 

When  the  winter  season  of  1797  began,  Crow  Street  was  still  in  the 
throes  of  completion,  and  the  company  of  players  engaged  for  the 
renovated  house  had  perforce  to  open  temporarily  in  November  at  the 
old  Private  Theatre  in  Fishamble  Street,  that  house  where  Buck  Jones 
had  fretted  and  strutted  his  hour  en  amateur ,  and  which  now,  for 
the  first  time,  acquired  for  a  brief  month  or  two  the  style  and  dignity 
of  a  Theatre  Royal.  Fishamble  Street  had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and 
bore  its  new  honours  uneasily.  Some  weeks  elapsed  ere  the  rank 
and  fashion  of  the  city  could  bring  itself  to  frequent  the  degenerate 
playhouse,  and  that,  too,  despite  the  attractions  of  an  excellent  com¬ 
pany  and  an  orchestra  that  had  not  been  equalled  since  the  halcyon 


M”JORl)A>  in  ih»»  Character  of  TiYl*OLrT.\ 

MRS.  JORDAN. 

A  Dublin  Theatrical  Favourite  of  Pre-Union  Times. 


period  of  English  opera  at  Capel  Street.  Many  of  the  titles  of  the 
plays  performed  were  grimly  prognostic  and  foreshadowing.  On 
New  Year’s  Day,  1798,  “The  Recruiting  Officer”  was  in  the  bill, 
and  a  week  later,  “  He  Would  be  a  Soldier,”  stared  the  wayfarer 
in  the  face.  At  long  last  the  resplendent  new  house  in  Crow  Street 
opened  its  doors  on  January  29th,  with  “The  Merchants  of  Venice.” 
The  entrance  to  the  Pit  was  in  Temple  Lane,  to  the  Galleries 
in  Fownes  Street;  and  prices  of  admission  ranged  from  5/5  to  1/1.  A 
long,  well-written  inaugural  address  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Atkin¬ 
son  was  delivered  by  Cooke  the  tragedian.  The  address  was  candid 
to  a  degree,  and  went  so  far  as  to  chide  Dublin  playgoers  for  a  weak¬ 
ness  that  was  genuinely  idiosyncratic  and  had  a  baneful  influence 
for  half  a  century  later. 

“  Ah  !  had  you  priz’d  your  own  dramatic  powers, 

Jordan  (Britannia’s  boast)  had  still  been  ours; 

That  look  !  that  manner  !  that  seraphic  tone 
Which  taste  inspires  and  Nature  calls  her  own, 

With  life  and  eloquence  had  graced  our  scene, 

And  claimed  your  homage  as  the  Comic  Queen. 

Kemble  and  Lewis,  Billington  can  show 

How  from  your  stage,  neglected  worth  you  throw; 

Hence,  prematurely  driven,  by  conscious  flight, 

Then  here  recalled  at  fifty  pounds  a-night  ! 

Whilst  England’s  praise  made  raptur’d  crowds  adore 
Those  brilliant  talents  they  condemn’d  before. 

But  throw  a  veil  o’er  all  the  past  neglect, 

Think  for  yourselves,  and  Ireland’s  taste  respect.” 


THEATRE-ROYAL. 


This  Evening  MONDAY  12th  of  February,  1798, 

Will  be  performed-  the  TRAGEDY  of 

OTHELLO. 


Brabantio  Mr.  LEE, 

Gnuano  Mr.  CURTIS, 
Lodovico  Mr.  KING, 

Oihcllo  Mr  MIDDLETON, 
Caflio  Mr.  R  A  W  L  I  N  G, 
lago  Mr.  COOK  E, 
Rodengo  Mr.  LA  MAS  H, 
Montano  Mx  W  A  L  C  O  T, 
Mcfleoger  Mr.  MURRAY. 

Dcfdcmona  Mrs.  YATES, 
Emilia  Mrs.  LEDGER. 


To  which  will  be  added  the  Musical  Farce  of 

The  Agreeable  Surprife. 


Sir  Felix  Friendly  Mr.  EASTMURE, 
Ccontoa  Mr.  WALKER, 

Eugene  Mr.  W  I  L  T  O  *N, 

Chicane  Mr.  BARRETT, 

Lingo  Mr.  F  U  L  L  A  M, 

John  Mr.  KING, 

Thomas  Mr.  LEONARD, 

Cudden  Mr.  V  I  L  L  A  R  S,  juo. 

Mrs.  Chclhire  Mrs.  BARR  E  T  T, 
Laura  Mifs  R.  RYDER, 

Fringe  Mrs.  V  1  L  L  A  R  !i, 

Cowll  ip  Mrs.  GARVEY. 


Boxes  5s.  jd. — Pit  3s.  3d. — First  Gallery  21.  zi. — Upper  Gallery  is.  id. 

Plain  fee  the  Beet,  may  be  taken  ej  Mr.  Jesson,  B.xicrfer,  Nil.  IE,  Dome  Street. 

*««  The  inly  Entrance  <)  the  Pit  it  in  Temple-Lane, - and  the  Gentries  m  FoWNZs’s-StrbET. 

Doors  to  open  at  Six,  and  lo  begin  deadly  at  Seven. 


ttt  The  Boxes  will  be  (erved  w.lh  Tea,  Coffee,  Frail,  and  an  other  Refrelhraenls,  fro,n  the  Cafte- 
Room  , — there  are  alfo  Places  fitted  up  for  RcfrcftitnenL  in  the  Pit  end  both  Galleries .  8  w 

by,  and  under  the  management  of  Mr.  ATWELL,  of  Dain.'-Strc-t. 


A  Playbill  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Crow  Street,  Dublin,  in  the  Year  1798. 

A  fine  example  of  early  Dublin  Printing. 

A  body  of  Jones’  friends, led  by  Mr.  J.  Monk  Mason,  constituted 
themselves  a  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Welfare  of  the 
Drama,  and  presumed  to  advertise  in  the  papers  how  people  were 
to  behave  themselves  at  the  theatre.  There  were  no  numbered  or 
reserved  seats  in  those  days,  and  “  the  Quality  ”  who  desired  to  secure 
advantageous  positions  in  the  Boxes  had  to  send  their  servants  to 
occupy  them  until  they  arrived.  Formerly  these  servants  were  allowed 
to  proceed  afterwards  without  payment  to  the  Gallery ;  but  they 
created  such  disorder  that  the  Committee  announced  that  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  house  longer  than  the  second  act. 
No  gentleman  was  expected  to  visit  the  playhouse  in  boots  or  to  wear 
his  hat  in  the  lower  Boxes.  Those  who  are  not  deeply  imbued  in 
old-time  habitude  will  probably  deem  the  latter  intimation  super¬ 
fluous.  The  fact  remains  that  the  early  18th  century  English  custom  of 
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sitting  in  all  parts  of  the  house  with  the  head  covered  had  been 
slavishly  followed  for  long  in  Dublin,  and  with  us,  even  among  the 
beau  monde ,  had  survived  its  extinction  across  the  Channel.  That 
it  certainly  was  an  English  custom  can  be  clearly  seen  by  examining 
the  curious  print  of  a  riot  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1763,  re¬ 
produced  in  The  Connoisseur  magazine  for  September  last.  Whatever 
may  have  been  Buck  Jones’  deficiencies  as  a  purveyor  of  Drama,  he 
at  least  gathered  around  him  at  Crow  Street  an  excellent  inaugural 
company.  Tragedy  lost  nothing  at  the  hands  of  George  Frederick 
Cooke  and  Mrs.  Yates,  although  the  bibulous  representative  of 
Shylock  and  Iago  occasionally  upset  the  routine  of  the  theatre  by 
indulging  in  one  of  his  spells  of  dissipation.  In  Mr.  Montague 
(afterwards  better  known  under  his  full  name  of  Montague  Talbot) 
Crow  Street  enjoyed  the  first  youth  of  one  of  the  finest  light  come¬ 
dians  of  his  time.  About  the  only  actor  praised  unreservedly  in 
Croker’s  scathing  “  Familiar  Epistles,”  Talbot  made  his  mark  in 
every  theatre  in  Ireland,  and  was  as  popular  in  Derry  and  Belfast 
as  he  was  in  Cork  and  Limerick.  Beauty  had  her  representative  at 
Crow  Street  in  Mrs.  Ledger,  expressively  described  as  “  a  very  fine 
woman,  egad.” 

A  noteworthy  event  occurred  on  February  9th,  1798,  when  Bellamy, 
the  brilliant  bass  singer  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as 
Young  Meadows  in  the  ballad  opera  of  “  Love  in  a  Village. ”  Like 
his  colleague,  Talbot,  Bellamy  was  fated  to  figure  for  a  time  as 
manager  of  the  Northern  Theatrical  Circuit;  but  his  position  in 
the  hierarchy  of  Irish  dramatic  art  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  scion  of  the  house  of  Shrewsbury. 

Strange  to  say,  although  the  company  was  augmented  by  the  arrival 
of  several  new  players  shortly  after  the  opening,  Crow  Street  at  the 
dawn  of  its  new  career  was  indifferently  supported,  save  on  the 
occasions  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant  graced  the  house  with  his 
presence.  Among  the  masses,  who  are,  when  all  is  said,  the  mainstay 
of  the  playhouse,  a  feverish  unrest  had  begun  to  set  in.  A  significant 
advertisement  appeared  in  Saunders’s  Journal  for  February  16th,  1798, 
laying  emphasis  on  the  enormous  sum  expended  on  the  new  Theatre, 
and  requesting  and  hoping  “that  persons  frequenting  the  _  theatre 
will  suffer  the  performance  to  go  on  without  the  interruption  and 
calling  of  particular  tunes  not  attached  to  the  performance,  groaning 
and  clapping  for  any  description  of  persons  or  things,  or  calling  out 
names,”  as  such  a  course,  if  pursued,  would  inevitably  destroy  all 
polite  interest  in  the  theatre.  Exactly  a  week  later  there  was  a 
superb  production  of  Richard  III.,  with  Cooke  in  his  great  character 
of  the  Crookback  ,  to  an  overflowing  house.  On  March  qth,  when  “The 
Castle  of  Andalusia  ”  and  “  The  I.yar  ”  were  performed,  the  entire 
receipts  were  given  to  the  voluntary  subscription  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  The  closing  of  the  season,  a  couple  of  months  later, 
synchronised  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion.  The  Dublin  of  a 
century  ago  was  seldom  vouchsafed  much  indoor  amusement  during 
the  summer,  and  it  was  perhaps  fitting  that  the  period  which  saw 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  laid  to  rest  in  St.  Werburgh’s.  should  prove 
no  exception.  But  the  winter  season,  so  far  from  seeing  any  dim¬ 
inution  of  entertainment,  had  more  than  the  ordinary  supply.  Crow 
Street  was  re-opened  on  November  12th  with  “  The  Heir  at  Law,” 
and  a  fortnight  later  the  New  Olympic  Circus,  in  Foster  Place 
College  Green,  held  out  lures  which  proved  for  long  attractive. 
Moreover,  on  the  last  day  of  the  vear  Astley’s  Amphitheatre,  in  Peter 
Street,  re-opened  its  doors  with  the  pantomime  of  “  Harleauin’s  Holi¬ 
day  Whim  ”  and  the  dramatic  romance  of  “  The  Spanish  Monk,” 
in  the  latter  of  which  Wallack,  an  old  Dublin  favourite,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  Wallacks  of  New  York,  was  seen  to  advantage. 
English  of  the  English,  sturdy  old  Phillip  Astlev  was  essentially  a 
King’s  man.  having  fought  valiantly  at  Emsdorff  and  Friedburg  as  a 
trooper  in  Elliott’s  Light  Horse  in  the  days  before  he  took  to  circus 
management.  His  sternly  aggressive  attitude  towards  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  at  this  period  culminated  in  a  serious  riot  one  night  at  tb*5 
Amphitheatre  Unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  amusemen*  pro¬ 

vider  caters  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  he  sought  to 
curry  favour  with  the  military  authorities  bv  directing  his  band 
night  after  night  to  strike  up  “  Croppies  lie  down,”  a  tune  of 
particular  offensiveness  to  all  the  patriotic  Irish  of  the  period.  A  little 
band  of  revo’utionaries,  headed  by  one  Hardy,  a  dare-devil  printer 
employed  bv  The  Press,  de'ermined  to  put  an  end  to  this  exhibition 
of  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  Astley.  They  proceeded  in  concert  to 
the  Peter  Street  circus,  and  as  soon  as  the  band  struck  up  the  ob¬ 
noxious  air  rushed  from  their  seats  into  the  orchestra  and  smashed 
all  the  instruments.  As  the  Kilkenny  Militia  were  on  regular  dutv 
at  the  Amohitheatre,  Astley  deemed  the  house  was  free  from  a1! 
possibility  of  retaliation.  But  in  their  heart  of  hearts  the  manager’s 
bodyguard  sympathised  with  the  rioters,  and  made  no  attemot  at 
the  crucial  moment  to  stay  their  movements.  The  frightened  audience 
scurried  like  rabbits  out  of  the  building,  and  henceforth  old 
Astley  was  more  discreet  in  the  se’ection  of  his  tunes  ! 

Amusement  seekers  at  this  period  certainly  had  the  courage  of 
their  convictions.  Hordes  of  military  hooligans  roamed  the  streets 
after  nightfall,  seeking  whom  they  might  devour,  and  all  good 
citizens  were  exDected  to  be  safely  housed  bv  eleven.  Rut  dis*ractioo 
had  to  be  procured  at  all  hazards,  and  Tones  and  Astley  throve. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  vocation  of  DubHn  player  at  this  strenuous 
epoch  was  more  stable  and  remunerative  than  the  vocation  of  Dublin 
portrait  painter.  J.  W.  Herbert  came  to  recognise  this,  and  threw 
aside  the  Dalette  to  emerge  at  Crow  Street,  on  November  14th.  as 
Octavian  in  “  The  Mountaineers.”  Herbert  returned  to  his  first 
love  a  decade  !ater.  when  all  internecine  troubV  had  subsided.  He 
was  pilloried  bv  Croker  in  his  famous  theatrical  satire,  and  lives  in 
memory  as  the  author  of  a  book  of  agreeab’e  dramatic  reminiscences 


called  “  Irish  Varieties.”  Early  in  February,  1799,  Herbert  was  seen 
at  Crow  Street,  as  Osmond  in  “  The  Castle  Spectre,”  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  George  Frederick  Cooke,  Bellamy,  and  Mrs.  Yates.  Strangely 
enough  the  season  was  distinguished  by  the  number  of  novices  (mostly 
women)  who  made  their  first  appearance  under  Jones’  asgis.  Early  in 
March  Miss  Emily  Binden,  a  Limerick  lady  of  good  family,  made 

her  bow  as  Miss  Hoyden  in  “  A  Trip  to  Scarborough,”  and  later  on 

was  seen  in  the  “  breeches  part  ”  (formerly  acted  by  Mrs.  Siddons) 
of  the  Widow  Brady.  Miss  Binden’s  careet  was  of  singular  brevity, 
as  she  retired  from  the  stage  a  year  later  on  her  marriage  with  Mon¬ 
tague  Talbot.  On  May  17th,  1799,  playgoers  in  the  streets  were 

warned  by  the  bills  to  “  Laugh  When  You  Can  ”  (the  title  of  the 
play  for  the  evening),  and,  poor  folk,  they  did  their  best. 

W.  J.  Lawrence. 


CHRISTMAS  CRACKERS. 

The  name  af  Tom  Smith  and  Christmas  crackers  seem  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  festive  season,  and  the  delightful  novelties 
of  each  succeeding  Shrovetide  outshine  the  predecessors  of  the  past. 
Children  and  “  grown-ups  ”  all  welcome  with  delight  the  many 
charming  crackers,  confections,  etc.,  which  are  turned  out  by  the 
popular  Finsbury  firm,  which  always  manages  to  have  something  choice  and 
unique.  All  the  principal  newspapers  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  cordial  approval  of  Messrs.  T om  Smith  &  Co  as  Christmas  caterers; 
Amongst  the  dainties  may  be  mentioned  such  Crackers  as  Father  Christmas, 
Baby  Elephant,  Dolly’s  Tea  Party.  Japanese  Caps  and  Toys.  Box  of  Puzzles, Toy 
Crackers,  Masks  and  Faces,  Gaiety  Girl,  Little  Designer,  Zillograph, 
Musical  Toy  Crackers,  Quaker,  Clown,  Jewel,  Old  King  Cole, 
Calendar,  Japanese  Costume,  Nouvean  Jewel,  Feathered  Friends,  Parli- 
mentary  Tug-of-War,  Costume,  High  Life  Society,  Prize  Motor  Boat, 
Golfing,  Bobby  and  Peter,  Smart  Set,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Bridge 
Party,  Motor  Bus,  Native  Japanese,  Pom  Pom,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Tower 
of  London,  Indian  Empire,  and  many  others  of  beautiful  and  novel 
designs  of  cheap  and  expensive  makes.  The  large  “  High-Art  ” 
Crackers  are  real  “  things  of  beauty.”  The  many  fancy  baskets, 
toys,  etc.,  filled  with  chocolates,  fondants,  etc.,  and  boxes  of  con¬ 
fectionery  and  chrystallized  fruits  will  give  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  young  and  old. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  sort  of  description  of  the  manjr 
delightful  creations  of  Messrs  Tom  Smith  &  Co.,  in  the  space  at  our' 
disposal,  and  can  only  advise  our  readers  to  see  that  the  name  of  Tom  Smith 
is  on  every  box  of  crackers  they  purchase. 


A  DAINTY 
BEDROOM 

Must  have  pretty  wall 
coverings  as  well  as  dainty 
hanodngs. 

o  o 

WALL  PAPERS  and 
other  fabrics  for  wall  de¬ 
coration  were  never  made 
in  such  wealth  of  exquisite 
colouring  and  design  as  at 
present. 

Patterns  sent  for  inspec¬ 
tion  free  of  charge. 

DOGKRELL 

SONS,  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

South  Gt.  George’s  St.,  Dublin. 


MELLIN’S  FOOD 


Reduces  the  troubles  and  dangers  of  infantile 

ailments. 

Sample  Free  on  Application.  MELI  IN’S  FOOD  WORKS,  Peckbam,  London.  S  E. 
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The  Lady  of  the  Housd. 


Cantrell  &  Cochrane’s 
Ginger  Ale. 


Ireland’s 

Choicest  Product. 


The  World  s 
Most  Wholesome 
Beverage. 


By  Special  Appointment  to 

CANTRELL  &  COCHRANE’S  Ginger  Ale  HM.  rheK  g 

The  Lord  Lieutenant 

is  a  beverage  of  good  taste.  Quality—  The  ^y^Houses  of 
Flavour— in  fact  everything  is  refined  and  Parliament,  &c.,  &c. 

superior.  The  most  costly  ingredients  that  were  ever  put 
into  a  mineral  water  are  used  for  flavouring,  and  the  water 
itself  comes  from  natural  springs.  Its  purity  and  wholesome¬ 
ness  are  therefore  assured  in  a  flavour  that  is  pleasing  to  all. 

It  is  a  delightful  drink  to  take  with  meals,  possessing 
just  that  desirable  “snappiness,”  yet  no  unpleasant  sting. 


CANTRELL  &  COCHRANE,  L 

(Estd.  1852). 

Awarded  32  Gold  and  Prize  Medals. 

DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  LONDON. 


The  Christmas  Present  l0ar  Gentleman : 

Teterson  s  patent  pipe 

The  Ideal  of  Every  Smoker. 

Hygienic.  Free  Smoking.  Cool. 


To  be  had  from  all  the 

Leading1  Tobacconists 


♦ 


PETERSON  S  PATENT  PIPE 


Briar  and  Vulcanite,  First  Quality, 
from  6,6  to  12,6. 

Extra  Large,  17,6. 


Secured  the  Only  Two  Medals  Awarded  for 
Pipes  at  the  London  Trades  Exhibition,  viz.: 

Gold  Medal  for  the  Best  Pipe. 
Silver  Medal  for  the  Best  Patent  Pipe. 


PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS: 


In  Cases  from  15,6  to  35  6. 


KAPP  &  PETERSON,  Ltd.,"3-  s£S^?,»G.reen 

1  WHOLESALE  ONLY. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1905. 
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THE  IRISH  HARP— Concluded  from  page  12, 

the  working  members  of  the  household,  a  finer  example,  since  lost 
or  destroyed,  being  available  for  the  master,  his  family,  and  guests. 

The  Kildare  harp  is  233  years  in  existence,  having  been  made  for 
the  second  son  of  the  ibtn  Earl  of  Kildare.  Our  fourth  illustration 
of  ancient  Irish  harps  is  believed  to  have  belonged  to  a  harper  of 
the  O’Neill’s,  and  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Town  Major 
Sirr,  who  arrested  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  had  his  residence 
at  Sandford,  adjoining  Ranelagh,  a  Dublin  suburb. 

We  have  to  express  our  sincere  obligation  to  Colonel  G.  T. 
Plunkett,  C.B.,  Director  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  &c.,  for 
affording  us  kindly  permission  and  facilities  to  procure  the  ornate 
illustrations  which  have  been  taken  especially  tor  this  article  from 
instruments  preserved  in  our  valuable  and  progressive  museum.  All 
the  specimens  photographed  are  originals,  save  that  of  the  “  Brian 
Boru"  harp,  in  which  case  our  camera  picture  is  taken  from  a  cast 
in  the  museum. 

It  would  be  an  omission  in  a  contribution  of  this  character  not  to 
mention  'furlough  O'Carolan  (1670-1738)  the  latest  and  best  known 
of  the  long  line  of  accomplished  Irishmen  who  were  simultaneously 
poets,  harpers,  and  composers.  O'Carolan’s  remarkable  gifts  as  a 
composer  are  known  only  to  the  initiated.  A  majority  of  those 
who  read  these  lines  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  original  airs 
of  “  Fly  not  yet,”  “  The  Young  May  Moon,’’  “  Oh  I  Blame  not  the 
Bard,’ “  Molly  Carew,”  “Oh,  the  Sight  Entrancing!”  were  com¬ 
posed  by  Carolan,  and  that  the  total  number  of  his  musical 
compositions  has  been  estimated  at  two  hundred ;  one  pro¬ 
fessional  Irish  harper  of  the  eighteenth  century  being  credited 
with  memory  and  skill  to  play  one  hundred  airs  composed 
by  O'Carolan  who,  by  the  way,  led  a  band  of  harpers  at  Mr. 
O'Conor’s  at  Belanagare  during  midnight  Mass  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1726. 

In  addition  to  inviting  our  readers  to  endeavour  to  discover  the 
existence  of  some  old  Irish  harps  that  may  have  escaped  the  obsei- 
vation  of  literary  antiquarians,  we  should  like  to  be  permitted  to 
draw  the  attention  ot  our  musical  friends  to  the  desirability  ot 
becoming  proficient  performers  on  an  instrument  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  country  of  their  birth.  We  may  not  ail 
comprehend  the  art  of  a  Scotch  piper,  but  there  are  very  few 
who  do  not  respect  our  Scottish  neighbours  for  their  fealty  to  the 
Highland  bagpipes.  The  Irish  harp  does  not  tax  the  fervour  ot 
one’s  patriotism  in  the  hearing ;  in  ttie  hands  of  an  apt  performer 
it  can  be  made  as  pleasurable  an  instrument  to  the  ordinary  hearer 
as  an  Erard  ;  it  is  neither  vulgar,  cumbrous,  nor  inartistic  ;  nor  is 
it  more  difficult  to  master  than  the  violin.  Probably  the  majority  ol 
the  Irish  melodies  were  composed  by  harpers,  and,  if  this  long- 
neglected  medium  were  restored  to  anything  like  its  former 
popularity,  we  might  reasonably  look  for  some  characteristic 
developments  of  native  Irish  musical  talent.  We  have  always  held 
the  opinion,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a  stringed  instrument  facilitates 
composition  much  more  readily  than  one  with  keys.  If  that  view 
be  correct  it  may  help  to  explain,  in  part  at  least,  the  melodious 
character  of  Iristi  music.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Balfe  and 
Wallace  were  both  more  alive  to  the  utility  of  the  harp  as  an 
orchestral  and  song-accompanying  instrument  than  any  of  their 
contemporaries  or  successors. 

Modern  harps,  constructed  on  the  Irish  principle,  are  being  made 
in  Belfast,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  them  manufactured  in  Dublin. 
These  instruments  can  be  purchased  for  one-third  or  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  a  piano,  say  £io  or  less,  and  are  a  very  effective  adornment 
to  the  furniture  of  any  household — especially  an  Irish  home.  For 
dance,  song,  or  solo  it  is  equally  serviceable  and  as  a  change  from 
the  everlasting  factory-made  piano  it  is  as  grateful  as  a  draught  of 
water  from  one  of  our  pure  country  wells,  as  contrasted  with  the 
“  pipe-water  ”  circulating  in  our  cities.  The  pianiste,  at  the  conven¬ 
tional  cottage-piano,  is  at  a  disadvantage  with  her  back  to  her 
audience  and  her  range  of  vision  limited  in  quite  coercive  fashion 
to  the  commonplace  details  of  the  frame  which  encloses  the 
mechanism.  These  deterrents  to  the  best  interpretation  of  any 
class  of  music  are  non-existent  for  the  harpist  who  controls  instru¬ 
ment  and  audience  simultaneously,  and  commands  that  attention 
which  is  so  often  churlishly  and  hypocritically  denied  the  piamste. 

Scripto. 


UNA’S  ROBIN — Concluded  from  page  26. 

with  mother  in  the  parlour,  when  a  familiar  little  “cheep  cheep'’ 
fell  on  their  ears,  and  when  Una  looked  up  what  did  she  see? 
There  was  her  own  robin,  hopping  about  on  its  one  leg  on  the 
window-sill,  and  beside  it  a  little  young  robin,  all  fluffy  brown 
feathers,  the  two  of  them  looking  in  with  friendly  bright  eyes  and 
an  enquiring  gaze  at  the  cozy  family  group  around  the  tea  table. 

In  another  moment,  as  though  realising  that  they  would  be  quite 
welcome,  the  two  robins  hopped  inside  the  window  and  began 
picking  up  the  bread  crumbs  that  Una  with  little  cries  of  delight 
scattered  on  the  window-sill  for  them. 


“  Where  on  earth  could  it  have  been  all  this  time  ?”  Una  asked 
of  her  father  in  a  state  of  great  joy  and  excitement. 

Her  father  smiled  at  her.  “  Why,’’  he  said,  looking  at  the  little 
baby  robin,  “  I  think  your  robin  must  have  gone  away  to  get 
married.’’ 

“  I  did  not  think  that  anybody  with  only  one  leg  would  ever  get  a 
husband,”  the  little  girl  said  gravely.  “  At  least  I  heard  some  one 
say  the  other  day  that  that  was  why  Mary  Spillane  never  got 
married,  and  she  was  only  lame.’’ 

Her  father  laughed. 

“  Well,  perhaps  it  is  different  in  Bird-land,  Una,”  he  said. 

The  robin  and  its  young  one  came  to  see  Una  every  day  after 
that,  turning  up  at  meal-times  as  regularly  as  the  clock,  and  waiting 
to  be  fed  by  the  elder  robin’s  little  mistress,  sometimes  indeed  the 
pet  perching  on  Una’s  shoulder  and  allowing  her  to  carry  it  about 
as  she  used  to  do  in  old  times. 

Una  was  very  glad  indeed  to  have  her  little  pet  back  again,  and 
the  baby  robin  too  ;  and  she  often  felt  sorry  that  she  had  ever  called 
the  poor  one-legged  robin  ungrateful  or  thought  it  forgetful  of  her 
kindness. 

Nora  Tynan  O’Mahony. 


“  MATCHLESS  ”  FOR  BRIGHTNESS. 

Nine  special  awards  for  excellence  have  been  gained  by  “Matchless” 
Metal  Polish,  the  admirable  preparation  for  brightening  brass,  copper,  tin, 
nickel,  and  zinc,  used  in  the  Royal  Households,  the  army,  navy,  fire 
brigades,  railways,  clubs,  &c.  The  splendid  polishing  power  of  this 
speciality  is  not  its  only  advantage,  for  it  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  harm¬ 
less,  containing  no  acid  or  any  ingredient  which  could  develop  verdigris. 
This  poisonous  substance  not  only  ruins  the  metal,  but  is  injurious  and 
dangeious  to  the  hands  of  the  user,  so  that  a  cleanly,  safe  polish  like  the 
“Matchless”  is  in  every  way  commendable.  In  case  of  difficulty  of 
procuring  it  the  manufacturers  will  forward  two  6Jd.  tins,  post  free,  on 
receipt  of  P.O.  or  stamps  for  is.,  addressed  to  the  “  Matchless”  Polish  Co., 
Ltd.,  Leeds  Street,  Liverpool. 

These  makers  are  also  noted  for  the  “  Komo  ”  preparations — "Komo” 
Black  Enamel,  for  grates  ;  “  Komo  ”  Furniture  Cream,  “  Komo  ”  Dirtless 
Chimney  Clearer,  “  Komo  ”  Lavender  Ammonia,  and  others— all  efficacious 
in  their  different  spheres.  An  assorted  shillingsworth,  with  the  address  of 
the  nearest  dealer,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Company. 


Kulinary  Kare : 


There  is  no  royal  road  to 
cookery  ;  patience,  care,  and 
economy  are  the  essential  quali 
fications.  Edwards’  Desiccated 
Soup  saves  patience,  rewards 
care,  and  guarantees  economy. 
It  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over  in  the  added  zest  and 
nutrition  it  imparts  to  Soups, 
Stews,  Ragouts,  etc. 

E-D-S.  prevents  waste. 


EPWARPS 


SOUP 


Of  all  Grocers,  Cornchandlers,  etc.,  in 
Penny  Packets,  and  in  4id.,  8d.,  and  1/3  Tins. 


WALLER  &  GO 

(ESTABLISHED  17: 3) 


20,  SUFFOLK  ST.,  Private  XMAS  CARD  Sample  Books  now  ready. 
my  DUBLIN,  A  recherchd  Selection  of  the  most  Original  Designs 

Stationers  and  Printers  by  Royal  Warrant  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  English,  American,  to  Continental 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


THE  VIKING'S  FAREWELL 


Autotype  Copyright. 
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A  CIFT  WHICH  MEN  APPRECIATE. 


CHRISTMAS  CAKES. 


The  majority  of  men  smoke.  Just  as  gloves  are  ever  an  acceptable  Thi  excellence  of  Scotch-made  cakes  has  earned  a  notoriety  for  that 
gift  to  a  woman  so  is  a  good  tobacco  pipe  to  a  man  who  smokes.  It  is  country  “  Second  to  none,”  and  amongst  those  who  help  to  keep 
not  generally  known  amongst  womenkind  that  men  have  any  ideals  this  good  name  to  the  front  is  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
respecting  tobacco  pipes,  but  they  have.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  farlane,  Lang  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgow  and  London.  The  delicious 

cakes,  biscuits,  etc.,  manufactured  by  them  at  the  Victoria  Biscuit 
Works,  Glasgow,  are  of  the  very  best,  being  made  of  the  choicest 
materials  and  by  the  most  up-to-date  machinery.  They  make  a 
speciality  of  their  Wedding  and  Christening  Cakes  (which  are  always 
in  season),  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  put  a  special  line  of 
rich  cakes  and  Scotch  shortbread  on  the  market  for  the  Christmas 
trade  A  speciality  is  also  made  of  beautifully  decorated  boxes  filled 
with  choice  biscuits.  These  boxes  rake  various  forms,  and  are  admir¬ 
able  and  most  acceptable  presents  for  our 
juvenile  friends.  Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  “Juvenile  Biscuit  Barrel,’’ 
the  “  Motor  Race,”  and  the  “  Royal 
Mail  ”  ;  while  for  those  of  more  mature 
years  they  send  out  the  “  Carnation 
Biscuit  Box,”  the  “  Preserve  Stand,"  the 
“  Walnut  Caddy,”  the  “  Marble  and  Gold 
Casket,”  etc.,  all  of  which  are  well  suited 
for  Christmas  presents.  The  round  tin 
of  “Kiltie”  shortbread  is  particularly  re¬ 
commended  as  very  fine.  Large  “  slab  ” 
cakes  of  the  best  materials,  and  weighing 
from  5  to  io  lbs.,  are  on  sale.  The 
different  varieties  of  iced  and  ornamented 
cakes  are  real  “  things  ot  beauty,”  and 
will  be  very  welcome  to  many  a  home  at 
Christmas. 
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affirming  that  every  smoker  of  a  briar-root  pipe  in  The  United  King 
dom,  the  United  States,  South  Africa,  and  amongst  the  educated  classes 
in  every  other  European  State  regards  a  Peterson  Pipe  with  as  much 
esteem  and  admiration  as  educated  women  bestow  on  a  costume  by 
Worth.  Just  ask  your  male  friends  who  use  tobacco  if  what  we  state 
is  not  incontrovertibly  true.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  this  justly 
famous  pipe  may  be  bought,  suitable  for  presentation  purposes  at 
any  price  from  5/-  upwards,  and  that  the  average  smoker  thinks  him¬ 
self  the  possessor  of  something  to  brag 
about  to  his  male  friends  when  he  owns  a 
12/6  Kapp  &  Peterson.  No  similar  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  will  enable  you  to  buy 
so  acceptable  a  gift  for  a  lriend  who 
smokes.  No  matter  how  many  pipes  stand 
in  his  pipe-rack,  an  extra  one  — especially 
a  Kapp  &  Peterson— will  be  as  acceptable 
to  him  as  a  half-dozen  pairs  ot  gloves  to 
you.  We  know  "because  we  smoke  the 
pipe  we  commend,  and  have  seen  them 
made  from  start  to  finish  in  Kapp  & 

Petei  son’s  marvellously  up-to-date  factory 
on  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin.  That 
factory  is  as  complete  and  as  well  organ¬ 
ised  in  every  detail  as  any  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  is  an 
object-lesson  demonstrating  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  attracting  trained  captains 
of  industry  to  Ireland  to  teach  our  people 
how  to  achieve  commercial  and  industrial 
success.  Amongst  smokers  throughout 
the  world,  especially  the  English-speaking 
world  and  the  pipe-smoking  Dutch,  Kapp 
&  Peterson’s  pipes  are  as  well  and  favour¬ 
ably  known  as  Irish  poplins  are  to  the 
aristocrats  and  millionaires  of  Europe, 

America,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

It  you  have  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
one  of  these  famous  pipes  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  write  to  Messrs.  Kapp  & 

Peterson,  113,  St.Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin, 
who  will  send  you  the  name  of  the  nearest 
tobacconist  who  hahdles  their  goods,  and 
your  husband,  brother,  or  friend’s  manner 
of  acceptance  will  confirm  our  commenda¬ 
tion,  and  enable  you  to  congratulate  your¬ 
self  on  the  fact  that  your  economic 
purchase  gave  as  much  satisfaction  as  an 
expensive  one  which  might  not  endure  so 
long.  Prices — Bi.ar  and  Vulcanite — first 
quality,  from  6s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d ;  extra 
large,  17s.  6d.  ;  in  cases,  from  15s.  6d.  to 
35s.  6d. 


ULSTER  MANUFACTURES. 

Ladies  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Cleavers’ 
warehouses  in  Belfast,  or  Regent  Street, 
London,  have  a  splendid  field  for  the 
selection  of  Christmas  gifts ;  but  those  at 
a  distance  may  find  admirable  guidance 
in  the  illustrated  price  list  and  patterns 
obtainable  by  post.  Handkerchiefs  alone 
present  immense  variety  of  quality,  pat¬ 
tern,  and  price.  Embroidered  linen  in 
the  form  of  tea-cloths,  table  centres, 
d’oyleys,  bed-spreads,  pillow-shams,  etc., 
the  work  of  Ulster  women,  is  beautiful, 
both  in  design  and  execution.  Lace 
offers  another  range  of  choice  -  the  collars, 
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PRESENTS  AND  CARDS. 

Pietty  and  useful  leaiher  goods,  such 
as  purses,  writing  and  work  cases,  hand¬ 
bags,  pocket-books,  diaries,  dressing  and 
jewel  cases,  &c.,  so  much  in  favour  as 
gilts,  may  be  found  in  profusion  at  Mr. 
Dixon’s  establishments,  til,  Stephen’s 
Green,  and  Church  Lane,  Lo-llege  Green, 
Dublin. 

The  Christmas  card  department,  too, 
is  a  noteworthy  feature,  and  these  almost 
indispensable  accompaniments  of  the 
season  are  selected  with  the  utmost  care 
and  taste  by  Mr.  Dixon  lrom  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  best  publishers.  He  also 
nolds  an  immense  variety  of  designs  for 
private  greeting  cards,  numbering  over 
l wo  thousand  different  patterns. 
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scarves,  berthes,  sets,  and  handkerchiefs  in  Irish  crochet,  guipure, 
applique  and  Limerick  lace  being  exquisiteexamples  of  native  handi¬ 
work. 

Irish  tweeds,  friezes,  and  fleece  goods  form  another  department  in 
Messrs.  Robinson  &  Cleaver’s  vast  business ;  and  the  delightfully  warm 
and  cosy  garments  made  of  these  materials  by  skilled  tailors  on  the 
premises,  from  self-measurement  forms,  are  widely  Appreciated. 

Space  forbids  our  glancing  at  all  the  minor  branches  of  this  ex¬ 
tensive  business,  but  readers  may  enjoy  for  themselves  the  pleasure  of 
going  into  details  by  getting  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Cleaver’s  illustrated 
price  list,  post  free,  if  they  address  a  post  card  to  Donegall  Place, 
Belfast. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  PARTIES. 

Caley’s  Christmas  novelties  filled  with 
chocolate  form  one  of  the  delights  of  the 
season  in  the  opinion  of  the  youngsters  ; 
indeed,  such  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the 
design  of  the  receptacles  as  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  seniors  as  well  as 
juniors. 

The  caskets  vary  in  price  from  two 
guineas  to  one  shilling,  and  include 
almost  every  imaginable  object  — 
from  a  motor  car  to  a  child’s  shoe, 
besides  beautifully  -  decorated  boxes 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  In  every 
case  the  contents  are  the  same — i.e., 
Caley’s  Delicious  Chocolate,  a  sweetmeat 
so  wholesome  that  it  may  be  given  and 
eaten  with  impunity. 

Caley’s  Art  Crackers  and  Cosaques  add 
another  attraction  to  Christmas  festivities, 
and  assist  immensely  with  the  decoration  of 
the  table.  Many  of  them  are  embellished  with  flowers  such  as  narcissi, 
poppies,  carnations,  roses,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  effect  when  tastefully 
arranged  is  extremely  good.  The  crackers  also  contain  a  host  of  in¬ 
teresting  novelties,  such  as  promote  conversation  and  merriment,  and 
tend  to  make  the  hostess’s  task  an  easy  one. 

The  Dublin  agent  for  Messrs  Caley  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Nolan,  18, 
Cope  Street,  who  has  on  hand  a  very  large  and  varied  assortment  of 
their  specialities. 


TOWLE’S  CHLORODYNE. 


For  CHEST  and  LUNG 
AFFECTIONS. 


yMAS 

^  Presents 


OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


MUSICAL 

Instruments 
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FOR  CHRISTMASTIDE— Continued. 


“THE  SUET.” 


With  liugon's  prepared  suet— “  Atora  ” — at  hand,  one  ingredient 
at  any  rate  of  the  Christmas  puddings  and  mincemeat  need  cause  no 
anxiety  or  trouble  to  the  cook. 

This  useful  commodity  may  be  obtained  from  all  grocers  at  g^d. 
the  pound  box,  and  5^d.  the  half  pound,  and  as  it  will  keep  good  in 
a  cool  dry  place  for  a  length  of  time  it  may  always  be  laid  in 
beforehand. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  “Atora  ”  is  not  a  substitute 
for  suet,  but  the  genuine  article  prepared  so  that  all  waste  matter 
is  removed,  and  every  particle  may  be  used.  When  lightly  shredded 
with  the  knife  it  is  ready  for  cooking,  and  as  it  blends  with  other 
ingredients  it  is  more  digestible  than  crude  suet  from  the  butcher’s. 

It  may  be  used  in  baked  as  well  as  boiled  puddings,  and  is 
successfully  employed  in  pastry  making.  It  also  serves  the  purpose 
of  butter  or  lard  in  frying  and  general  cookery — in  fact  it  is  one 
of  the  most  “  all  round  ”  helps  in  the  kitchen. 

Messrs.  Hugons  have  now  intio- 
duced  their  Beef  Suet  in  a  shredded 
form,  which  miy  be  simply  poured  out 
just  as  one  would  do  sugar  or  rice 
into  a  basin  with  the  other  ingredients, 
and  simply  requires  mixing  or  knead¬ 
ing  as  required  for  the  pastry  to  be 
produced,  thus  saving  the  little  time 
that  is  required  in  shredding  or  grating 
the  blocks  as  previously. 


to  the  White  House  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  very  large  number  of  our 
readers  who  have  been  influenced  thereby  to  do  business  with  this  enter¬ 
prising  firm. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 
PORTRUSH, 

FOR  USEFUL  PRESENTS. 


If  you  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  what 
gilts  to  select  for  your  friends  at 
Christmas,  write  to  the  Wnile  House, 
Portrush,  County  Antrim,  for  a  copy 
of  the  White  House  Budget.  It  you 
are  going  abroad  you  buy  a  guide 
book ;  it  you  are  taking  up  some 
technical  hobby  you  purchase  a  hand¬ 
book.  In  either  case  you  have  to  pay 
for  the  publication,  out  the  White 
House  Budget  is  a  useful  and  ornate 
publication  to  have  at  hand,  and  is 
sent  you  free  of  all  cost  save  the  post 
card  you  mail  to  the  firm.  It  is  a 
tnoroughly  reliable  and  informative 
guide  to  the  bestower  of  gilts,  and  a 
serviceable  relerence  book  for  every 
houstkeeper. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  the 
White  House  is  now  issuing  a  select¬ 
ion  of  commendatory  extracts  from 
letters  received  from  customers  evety 
month  throughout  the  year.  Our  grati¬ 
fication  arises  from  the  lact  that  the 
publication  of  such  disinterested  testi¬ 
mony,  whilst  serviceable  to  the  While 
House,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  service  in  disseminating  the 
merits  of  Irish-manufactured  goods. 
For  instance,  a  lady,  writing  from 
Cape  Colony  under  date  1st  September, 
says  :  “  The  parcels  of  underclothing 

and  Christmas  parcels  have  been 
received  safely  by  me,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  with  tne  value  received.”  On 
same  date  a  customer  in  California 
wrote  :  “  The  garments  recently 

ordered  reached  me  to-day.  I  have 
never  had  so  satisfactory  a  suit. 
Further  orders  will  be  forthcoming 
when  I  need  anything  in  your  line.’’ 
Mrs.  F.  G.,  in  British  Columbia,  was 
“  quite  pleased  with  costume;  it  fits 
well.”  Let  our  readers  not  be  misled 
by  these  quotations  into  the  belief 
that  the  White  House  costumes 


A  VlSl  TING-GOWN  IN  CLOTH. 

This  dress  in  fine  face-cloth  shows  the  fulness  now  prevailing  in  skirts.  It  is 
embroidered  in  silk  of  the  same  colour,  and  has  lace  yoke  and  sleeves.  1  be  hat 


is  the  new  shape  beaver. 


are  best  adapted 


for  Colonial 

wearers.  Here  are  three  extracts  fr0m  letters  written  by  ladies  in  the 
fashionable  West  End  of  London  :  i  have  received  my  coat,  skirt,  and  hat, 
and  am  much  pleased  with  all  three.’’  “  Some  three  years  ago  I  had  some 
tweed  from  you,  and  it  has  worn  in  such  an  excellent  manner  I  want  some 
more  for  this  winter.  Please  send  me  some  patterns.”  “  Miss  C.  H.  had  a 
coat  and  hat  from  the  White  House,  with  which  she  was  very  pleased,  and 
will  be  glad  to  have  a  three-quarter  coat.”  There  are  similar  extracts  from 
letters  received  from  Switzerland,  from  one-tbird  of  the  English  shires,  and 
from  several  Irish  counties,  all  in  the  one  mon’h — September.  Though  the 
goods  mentioned  above  are  mainly  costumes,  the  correspondence  referred  to 
embraces  nearly  every  class  of  goods  stocked  by  the  best  drapery  houses,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  commendation  we  have  always  extended 


THE  HAPPIEST  CHOICE- 


The  preparation  of  a  real  old-time  plum  pudding  is  a  task  involving 
much  care,  labour,  and  experience,  and  even  after  having  completed 
satisfactorily  the  wonderful  mixture  that  only  awaits  the  proper 
cooking  to  be  ready  for  consumption,  the  painstaking  cook  is  often 
disappointed  in  the  contents  of  the  bowl  she  takes  from  the  pot. 
It  is  to  save  such  anxieties,  labour,  expense,  and  these  bitter  dis¬ 
appointments  that  E.  Lazenby  &  Son,  Ltd.,  have  decided  to  supply 
in  a  neat  form  a  Christmas  Plum  Pudding  that  meets  with  approval 
from  most  exacting  gourmets.  Lazenby’s  Plum  Puddings  are  prepared 
from  a  time-honoured  recipe  that  has  always  given  delightful  satis¬ 
faction.  They  are  richly  made  of  ingredients  selected  with  the  utmost 

care,  and  when  served  their  taste, 
appearance,  and  flavour,  recall  the 
fine  delicious  puddings  “  mother  made” 
in  the  good  old  days. 

One  of  Lazenby’s  Christmas  puddings 
is  without  doubt  a  capital  and  most 
appropriate  present  for  a  friend  far 
away  from  “  Old  England.”  The  pud¬ 
dings  are  put  up  in  I,  2,  3,  and  4  lb. 
sizes,  in  neat,  strong,  china  bowls,  with 
cloth  complete,  and  each  is  packed  in  a 
cardboard  box.  Being  so  easy  to  pro¬ 
cure,  and  actually  costing  less  than 
home-made  plum  puddings,  they  place 
in  the  way  of  frugal  or  time-pressed 
materfamilias  a  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  question — 
“  Who’ll  make  the  Christmas  pudding?” 
There  is  now  no  occasion  for  an y  risk 
or  uncertainty  with  the  Christmas 
pudding,  and  with  one  of  Lazenby  s  it 
will  be  an  old-fashioned  English 
Christmas  dinner  that  all  Britons  love 
so  well. 

Messrs.  Lazenby  will  be  pleased  to 
send  the  name  of  their  nearest  agent 
on  application  should  any  difficulty  be 
experienced  in  obtaining  these  con¬ 
fections 


CHRISTMAS  READING- 


MESSRS.  BLACKIE  &  SONS’ 


BOOKS. 


Messrs  Blackie  &  bon,  89,  Talbot 
Street,  Dublin,  always  have  a  fine 
selection  of  books  for  Chri  tmas  read¬ 
ing,  and  cater  splendidly  for  the 
young  folk.  This  year,  in  particular, 
they  have  some  very  striking  and 
beautifully  illustrated  books  for  the 
youngsters,  who  must  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  annual  treat  set  out  for 
them.  The  Childrens  Annual  is  a 
very  active  book  for  children  who  can 
enjoys  really  good  thing.  A  lot  of  good 
stories  are  introduced,  and  illustrated 
so  capitally  that  the  old  can  enjoy  the 
pictures  quite  as  much  as  the  young 
people.  The  stories  and  rhymes  are 
by  Clifton  Bingham,  Jennie  Chappell, 
Felix  Leigh,  etc.,  and  the  designs  are 
by  John  Hassall,  Charles  Robinson, 
and  other  artists.  The  familiar  but 
always  welcome  history  of  John 
Gilpin’s  ride  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  book.  All  the  Best  Nursery 
Stories  and  Rhymes  is  compiled  by  John 
Hassall,  and  contains  many  old  favour¬ 
ites  of  the  nursery  in  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  Cinder¬ 
ella,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Aladdin,  Hop  o’  My  Thumb,  the  Three  Little 
Pigs,  etc.,  providing  a  bounteous  store  of  Christmas  amusement  for  the  young 
folk. 

A  Hunting  Alphabet ,  by  Miss  E.  Kate  Westrup,  gives  a  series  of 
rhymes,  illustrated  by  hunting  pictures,  depicted  with  a  sense  cf 
humour  and  spirit  which  shows  that  the  artist  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  hunting  really  is. 

Blackie's  New  Picture  Books.  This  series  is  an  excellent  one, 
comprising  as  it  does  all  the  best  known  nursery  rhymes,  illus¬ 
trated  most  beautifully  in  brilliant  colours,  and  on  fine  paper.  These 
books  are  capital  value  for  the  extraordinarily  low  price  at  which 
they  are  sold.  There  is  a  large  double-page  design  in  each  book 


mum  food 


Is  of  the  highest  value  for  Invalids  and  those 
with  weak  digestive  powers. 

Sarnnle  Free  on  Annlu-atinn  MF.T  .T.TN'S  FOOT)  WORKS.  Perkham  London.  S.E. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House- 


How  I  Spent  Xmas  Eve  in  1904. 


«SS* 


T  was  on  Christmas  Eve,  1903,  that  my  uncle  Joshua 
died  suddenly,  and  left  me  sole  heir  to  his  property. 

I  was  spending  the  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Irwin,  to  whose  daughter  Dorothy,  I  was  to 
be  married  the  following  spring. 

Dorothy  or,  as  1  always  called  her,  Dot,  and  I  were 
sitting  together  in  the  drawing-room,  making  delight¬ 
ful  plans  for  the  future,  and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  being  in  a 
house  of  our  own  when  next  Christmas  should  come. 

Our  future  looked  as  bright  as  could  well  be  imagined.  We  had 
youth,  love,  good  health,  and  sufficient  wealth  to  put  us  beyond  the 
reach  of  anxiety  about  the  sordid  side  of  life. 

My  uncle  had,  from  the  time  of  my  parent’s  death,  treated  me  as  a 
son,  and  had  long  announced  his  intention  of  making  me  his  heir. 

When  I  left  school,  I  was  anxious  to  enter  the  university,  but  my 
uncle  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the  advantage  of  any  further 
education  of  an  academical  kind.  Neither  would  he  consent  to  my 
being  prepared  for  any  profession. 

“You'll  have  as  much  as  you  want  while  I’m  alive,  Jim,”  he  said, 
“  and  more  than  enough  when  I’m  gone.” 

And  no  persuasion  would  induce  him  to  alter  his  mind,  though, 
after  I  became  engaged  to  Dot,  Mr.  Irwin  joined  his  entreaties  to 
mine. 

“  He  and  your  daughter  can  never  want  for  anything  reasonable 
people  can  desire,”  was  his  answer,  and  so  I  was  not  trained  for  any 
useful  occupation. 

Fortunately  I  was  fond  of  music  and  painting,  though  the  merest 
amateur  at  both,  which,  together  with  a  taste  for  books,  prevented 
my  time  hanging  too  heavily  on  my  hands. 

Aciing  on  Mr.  Irwin’s  advice,  I  took  up  history  as  a  special  study, 
and  found  it  a  most  satisfying  pursuit. 

And  so  now  on  this  Christmas  Eve,  Dot  and  I  felt  that  the  world 
had  nothing  we  cared  for,  to  offer  us,  that  we  did  not  possess. 

About  ten  o’clock  the  servant  came  into  the  room  looking 
alarmed. 

“  Please,  sir,  a  messenger  come  for  you.  Your  uncle’s  been  took 
bad.” 

I  only  waited  to  say  good  night  to  Dot,  who  begged  me  to  let  her 
know  if  she  could  do  anything,  and  ran  downstairs. 

In  the  hall  I  found  Mrs.  Bowles,  my  uncle’s  housekeeper,  who, 
with  her  husband,  composed  his  domestic  staff. 

“  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Bowles  ?”  1  asked  breathlessly.  Mrs.  Bowles’ 
face  was  flushed,  and  she  looked  worried  and  anxious. 

“  Oh,  the  poor  gentleman, sir !  At  eight  o’clock  Bowles  broughthim 
up  a  cup  of  tea,  and  about  nine  we  heard  a  sort  of  fall  like,  and 
Bowles  ran  up  and  found  him  on  the  floor,  and  then  he  ran  for  Dr. 
Wills,  and  Dr.  Wills  says  it’s  some  sort  of  fit  and  we  was  to  send  for 
you  on  the  instant,  so  I  came  at  once,  and  there’s  a  cab  waiting.” 

All  this  time  I  had  been  getting  into  my  overcoat  and  snow  boots 
and  now  hurried  out  to  the  cab. 

In  the  course  of  our  drive  Mrs.  Bowles  kept  up  a  perpetual  string 
of  pious  ejaculations,  which  at  length  produced  such  an  irritating 
effect  on  my  nerves  that  I  could  have  choked  her  without  remorse. 

After  what  seemed  to  me  an  interminable  time  we  arrived  at  my 
uncle’s.  I  hurried  up  to  his  room,  to  which  he  had  been  removed, 
and  found  him  lying  on  his  bed,  his  eyes  open  and  staring,  his 
breathing  stertorous,  and  his  face  flushed.  Dr.  Wills  was  standing 
on  the  hearthrug  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  a  grave  and  per¬ 
plexed  expression  on  his  face. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?’’  I  asked  in  an  eager  whisper. 

“  I  hardly  know  what  to  think,”  he  answered.  “  It  looks  like  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  but  there  are  some  unusual  symptoms,  which  I 
confess  I  don’t  quite  understand.’’ 

Then  after  a  moment’s  pause  he  added,  “Your  uncle  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  drugs,  such  as  morphia,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ?’’ 

“  Certainly  not  to  my  knowledge,”  I  said  a  little  indignantly  ;  “  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  led  a  healthier  or  saner  life.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  offend  you,’’  the  doctor  said  quickly,  “but 
there  are  certain  features  in  the  case  I  want  to  come  at  the  meaning 
of.  You  can’t  give  me  any  further  particular  information,’’  he  went 
on,  turning  suddenly  to  Bowles,  who  was  standing  beside  the  bed, 
the  picture  of  grief  and  misery. 

“Indeed  I  can’t  sir,”  he  said,  “I  took  him  up  some  tea  at  eight 
o’clock,  and  he  asked  me  if  it  was  raining.  When  I  saw  him  next 
he  was  like  this.’’ 

“  Well,  I’ll  send  round  a  nurse  to-night.  I’ve  tried  every  means  in 
my  power  to  restore  consciousness,  but  if  there’s  no  improvement  by 
to-morrow,  I  fear  we  must  expect  the  worst.” 

In  spite  of  the  nurse’s  attendance  I  kept  watch  also  beside  my 
uncle’s  bed  until  his  death,  which  took  place  the  next  day,  without 
his  having  regained  consciousness. 


Three  days  afterwards  the  will  was  read,  leaving  me,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  his  entire  property,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  annuity 
to  Bowles  and  his  wife. 

It  was  well  known  that  my  uncle’s  property  consisted  entirely  of 
bank  stock,  from  the  dividends  of  which  his  income  was  derived. 
Mr.  Anderson,  his  solicitor,  arranged  to  meet  me  the  next  day  at 
the  bank  in  order  to  find  out  the  exact  amount  of  stock  standing  to 
his  name.  He  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the 
dividends  himself,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  notes  or  memoranda 
on  the  subject  could  be  discovered. 

To  our  astonishment,  we  were  told  that  my  uncle  had,  the  day 
before  that  of  his  seizure,  sold  every  farthing’s  worth  of  stock  in  his 
possession. 

No  one  could  throw  any  light  on  what  he  had  done  with  the 
money,  which  his  stockbroker  said  he  had  taken  away  with  him 
from  his  office  on  the  day  of  the  sale. 

“  He  must  have  put  it  away  somewhere  at  home,’’  Mr.  Anderson 
said.  He  could  scarcely  have  reinvested  it  before  the  time  of  his 
seizure. 

But  all  search  proved  unavailing,  in  spite  of  the  employment  of 
experts  in  such  matters,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  I  occupied  the 
strange  and  unenviable  position  of  a  man  who  had  been  left  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune  which  he  was  unable  to  find. 

Bowles  and  his  wife  were  of  course  included  in  the  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but,  as  they  told  me  they  had  saved  enough  from  their  very 
liberal  wages  to  live  on  comfortably,  my  pity  for  them  was  speedily 
transferred  to  myself. 

Now,  indeed,  I  felt  the  grievous  error  of  having  no  calling  which 
would  enable  me  to  earn  my  bread.  The  few  trifling  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  I  possessed  had  no  market  value  ;  I  spent  my  days  in 
looking  for  work  which  I  failed  to  find.  The  ready  money  left  by 
my  uncle,  though  I  used  it  with  economy,  was  quickly  coming  to  an 
end,  and  I  found  myself  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  winter 
almost  without  resources. 

I  had  of  course  felt  bound  in  honour  to  give  Dot  back  her  promise, 
and  though  she  refused  to  receive  it,  and  declared  she  would  marry 
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HOW  I  SPENT  XMAS  EVE  IN  1904— Continued 


me  as  soon  as  I  had  enough  to  keep  a  roof  over  our  heads,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  her  parents  took  a  different  view,  and  my  visits 
to  the  house  ceased.  Mr.  Irwin  was  a  man  of  small  independent 
means,  and  had  no  professional  or  commercial  connection  in  which 
he  might  interest  himself  on  my  behalf.  One  piece  of  property 
alone  remained,  the  house  in  which  my  uncle  had  lived  and  died.  It 
was,  however,  in  the  unfashionable  neighbourhood  ol  Clontarf,  old 
and  out  of  repair,  so  though  it  was  on  all  the  Dublin  house  agents 
books,  I  had  so  far  failed  to  find  either  a  tenant  or  a  purchaser. 

1  had  been  gradually  sinking  during  the  past  six  months,  and  had 
experienced  bitterly  the  utter  lutility  of  summer  friends.  Those  to 
whose  smiles  and  houses  I  had  been  welcome  as  the  heir  of  a  rich 
man,  looked  at  something  else  with  an  abstracted  gaze  when  1 
haopened  to  meet  them.  Mr.  Irwin  had  asked  me,  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter’s  peace  of  mind,  not  to 
attempt  to  hold  any  correspondence  with  her,  and  Christmas  Eve 
found  me  literally  penniless  and  friendless. 

1  had  been  moving  from  one  lodging  to  another,  each  a  little 
cheaper  and  more  cheerless  than  the  one  before,  and  that  very  day 
1  had  left  the  last,  being  unwilling  to  incur  the  debt  of  rent,  even  for 
a  week,  which  I  should  be  most  unlikely  to  be  able  to  pay. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  avoided  my  uncle’s  house.  The  sight  of 
the  familiar  rooms  was  too  painful  to  be  unnecessarily  borne,  but 
now  I  had  no  choice,  I  had  no  other  roof  to  cover  me,  and  1  must 
spend  the  night  and  probably  many  more  nights  under  this. 

But  I  put  off  the  evil  moment  as  long  as  I  could.  I  walked  along 
Fitzwilliam  Square  to  the  street  where  the  Irwin’s  comfortable 
house  gleamed  with  lights.  Then  down  Grafton  Street,  full  of  gay 
men  and  women,  young  fellows  of  my  own  age,  home  for  a  few  days, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  usual  delights  of  the  society  of  family  and 
friends,  fathers  and  mothers  with  their  children,  sweethearts  who 
needed  no  society  but  that  of  each  other. 

1  alone  seemed  left  out  of  the  scheme,  homeless  and  without 
resources,  without  a  friend  in  the  world.  I  felt  more  solitary  in  that 
gay  crowd  than  I  should  have  done  in  a  howling  wilderness. 

Yet  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  leave  it,  uncongenial  as  I  felt  it 
to  be,  I  still  was  possessed  by  a  greater  shrinking  from  the  dark 
silent  house  where  I  was  to  spend  the  night. 

The  shops  had  long  been  closed,  and  the  streets  were  deserted, 
when  at  last  I  turned  my  steps  towards  that  dreary  neighbourhood 
which  lies  between  the  city  and  Clontarf. 

I  hesitated  even  when  I  reached  the  house,  but  I  was  cold  and 
weary,  and  felt  that  even  being  indoors  would  be  something  of  a 
refreshment. 

The  air  within  was  damp  and  close  as  I  closed  the  hall  door  with 
a  sound  which,  echoing  through  the  empty  house,  1  felt  in  my  weak 
state  to  be  appalling. 

I  lit  a  candle  which  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  turned  into  the 
room  beside  the  hall.  It  had  been  my  uncle’s  study,  and  many  were 
the  pleasant  and  peaceful  hours  I  had  spent  in  it,  both  as  boy  and 
man. 

The  room  was  empty  (as  of  course,  necessi.y  had  compelled  me 
to  sell  the  furniture  of  the  house)  except  for  one  remnant  of  familiar 
objects,  the  portrait  of  my  uncle,  which  hung  over  the  fireplace,  and 
which  I  had  left  in  its  place,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  its  being 
injured  in  my  frequent  change  of  place. 

I  sat  down  on  an  old  packing  c  tse,  and  by  the  flickering  light  of 
the  candle,  surveyed  the  kindly,  genial  face  of  my  uncle. 

Did  he  know,  I  wondered,  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  nephew  he 
had  brought  up  so  kindly  and  sympathetically.  Surely,  if  he  did, 
he  could  not  be  at  peace. 

Then  I  fell  to  wondering  what  could  have  become  of  the  money 
he  had  drawn  out  the  day  before  his  death.  Bowles  had  spoken  of 
a  certain  fitful  eccentricity  he  had  shown  of  late,  a  strange  watch¬ 
fulness  in  money  matters,  and  an  objection  to  part  with  even  small 
sums.  Perhaps  he  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a  desire  to  see  his 
actual  wealth  of  which  he  was  possessed  spread  out  before  the 

eyes.  . 

As  I  turned  these  thoughts  over  in  my  mind  the  bells  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  church  rang  out  the  midnight  Christmas  chimes  proclaiming 
peace  and  good-will.  Where  was  the  good-will  of  my  fellow-men 
towards  me,  I  asked  myself,  bitterly  as  I  listened.  My  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  time,  only  a  year  ago,  when  I  had  all  I  wished  for 
in  the  world,  friends,  money,  sweetheart.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  I  bent  my  head  on  my  hands  and  cried  like  a  child. 

The  hours  passed,  the  candle  had  burned  low  in  the  socket,  and  I 
still  sat  there,  my  eyes  fixed  upon  those  of  the  portrait,  which  I 
fancied  had  a  distressed  expression,  as  if  they  would  have  told  me 
something  they  could  not. 

•  I  had  eaten  nothing  for  many  hours,  and  was  faint  and  giddy, 
from  want  of  food  and  sleep  ;  as  I  strained  my  eyes  through  the  dim 
light  at  the  face  in  the  picture,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  features 
moved.  Springing  wildly  up  I  held  out  my  hands  towards  it. 

“  Uncle  !  uncle  !  ”  I  cried,  “  Wherever  you  may  be,  if  you  can  hear 
me,  will  you  not,  can  you  not,  do  anything  to  help  me  ?’’ 

The  face  seemed  to  move  nearer,  and  as  if  in  answer  to  my  wild 
outburst  there  came  a  loud  crash,  and  the  picture,  face  downwards, 


lay  at  my  feet.  It  was  injured  by  damp,  and  a  paper  covering  at 
the  back,  which  had  been  placed  over  it  to  keep  out  the  dust,  had  by 
the  force  of  ihe  fall  been  burst  asunder,  and  1  saw  something  that 
looked  like  thin  paper  bulging  through  the  rent.  As  1  raised  the 
picture  from  the  floor,  the  covering  paper  gave  way  altogether,  and 
a  heap  of  rolled  up  sheets  fell  out  upon  the  floor. 

I  lilted  them  up  and  to  my  astonishment  lound  them  to  be  bank 
notes  of  various  values.  Here  by  this  accident,  my  lost  fortune  was 
recovered.  1  staggered  to  my  former  seat,  and  sat  lor  a  long  time 
unable  to  move  and  almost  unable  to  think. 

The  grey  light  of  the  dawn  of  Christmas  morning  was  creeping 
into  the  room  when  1  roused  myself  at  last.  I  collected  my  newly 
found  property  and  made  it  into  a  stout  parcel  with  some  lapping 
paper  I  found  in  the  room.  Then  I  made  my  way  to  the  hall  door, 
as  I  opened  it  and  stepped  forward,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  prostrate 
figure  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  As  I  came  near  I  found  it  to  be  Bowles 
lying  in  an  unconscious  state,  with  a  little,  a  very  little  blood  on  one 
side  of  his  forehead. 

It  was  so  early  that  the  streets  were  still  deserted,  but  in  a 
moment  or  two,  the  steady  tramp  of  a  policeman  fell  on  my  ear,  and 
presently  he  came  in  sight.  In  a  short  time  I  had  conveyed  Bowles 
to  the  nearest  hospital,  where  the  house  surgeon,  looking  very  grave, 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  restore  consciousness,  but  without 
avail. 

“  Give  me  your  name  and  address,  and  I  will  let  you  know  if  he 
comes  to  himself.  It  is  quite  possible  he  may  not  do  so,  as  the 
injury  seems  a  very  serious  one.” 

I  gave  the  Irwin  s  address,  for  I  knew  I  should  be  welcome  to  the 
parents  now,  and  at  any  time  I  should  have  been  so  to  Dorothy. 

1  need  not  describe  my  feelings  that  Christmas  Day,  or  how  Dot 
and  I  talked  as  we  sat  together  that  evening,  just  as  we  had  done  a 
year  before. 

But,  just  as  it  had  been  interrupted  a  year  ago,  our  talk  was  inter¬ 
rupted  now.  The  servant  came  to  tell  us  that  a  messenger  lrom  the 
hospital  was  downstairs,  and  must  see  me  at  once. 

Bowles  had  regained  consciousness,  but  the  shock  of  his  fall  had 
caused  internal  injuries  which  must  end  in  death  in  a  few  hours.  He 
begged  me  to  come  to  him,  as  he  had  something  to  tell  me  before  he 
died. 

“  I  couldn’t  go  easy  without  telling  you,  even  though  you’ve  got 
your  own  again,”  he  said  in  feeble  gasps.  “  I  put  the  money  belong¬ 
ing  to  you  into  the  back  of  your  uncle’s  picture,  and  you’ll  find  it 
there  if  you  look  for  it.  The  master  had  been  telling  me  he  wasn't 
easy  in  his  mind  about  his  money  ;  he’d  like  to  have  it  where  he 
could  see  it  and  touch  it  every  day  if  he  liked  ;  and  sure  enough,  the 
night  I  went  up  and  found  him  in  a  fit,  there  was  bank  notes  all 
round  him  on  every  side.  So  before  I  told  anyone  I  just  bundled 
them  up  and  stuffed  them  in  at  the  back  of  the  picture,  meaning  to 
come  and  take  them  away  after.  But  that  night  when  you  came, 
you  locked  the  door  and  sealed  it  up,  and  the  lawyer  sent  me  and  my 
wife  away  before  it  was  opened  again.  Every  night  I  used  to  go  and 
hang  about  the  house  in  the  hope  of  getting  in,  but  I  never  could 
manage  it,  I'm  too  old  and  stiff  to  climb,  and  all  the  windows  are 
very  high.  Last  night,  however,  I  said  to  myself  I’d  make  an  effort, 
and  I  did  manage  to  get  up  on  the  wall  beside  the  doorstep,  and 
just  as  I  caught  on  to  it  I  saw  a  light  in  the  window  and  heard  a 
crash,  and  thought  it  was  the  master  come  out  of  his  grave  to  catch 
me.  Then  I  suppose  I  let  go  with  the  fright  and  fell,  and  couldn’t 
remember  anything  till  I  found  myself  here.” 

Poor  old  Mrs.  Bowles,  who  had  been  sobbing  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  here  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations. 

“Oh  John,  I  wondered  what  ailed  you  this  while  back,  you  were 
so  dark  and  down  like  !  Oh,  how  could  you  do  such  a  thing  to  the 
poor  young  master  !  ” 

But  I  comforted  her,  by  assuring  her,  that  I  forgave  him,  as  I 
could  not  well  refuse  to  do,  seeing  the  man  was  dying.  Besides  it  is 
easy  to  forgive  when  one  is  happy. 

Dorothy  and  I  were  married  last  February,  and  I  have  entered 
my  name  as  a  law  student,  for,  in  my  opinion,  every  man  should 
have  a  calling.  I  mean  to  advise  my  clients  (when  I  have  them) 
never  to  keep  any  large  sum  of  money  under  their  roof. 

TOILET  AND  MEDICAL  REQUISITES. 

The  establishments  of  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Long  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  Grafton 
Street,  Sackville  Street,  Rathmines,  Kingstown,  and  Clontarf,  contain 
everything  which  first-rate  modern  pharmacy  can  supply  — medicines  and 
toilet  articles  of  the  finest  quality,  and  endless  accessories  which  come  under 
the  definition  of  luxuries.  These  last  afford  good  scope  to  purchasers  ol 
Christmas  presents  -  handsome  brushes  and  combs,  cases  of  superfine  soap, 
caskets  and  ornamental  bottles  of  perfume,  sachets,  &c.,  being  all  most  suit¬ 
able  and  welcome  as  gifts. 

As  dispensers,  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Long  &  Co.  are  thoroughly  reliable. 
Prescriptions  entrusted  to  them  are  made  up  by  a  well-qualified  staff,  under 
the  direction  of  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  ;  none  but  the  purest  drugs  are 
used,  and  the  extra  precaution  is  taken  of  checking  the  compounder,  by  two 
other  persons,  before  medicines  are  delivered. 

A  comprehensive  price  list  is  issued  by  the  firm,  and  orders  by  post  receive 
prompt  attention. 


MELLIN’S  FOOD 


is  not  a  medicine;  it  ioims  a  peiiect  diet  ior 

healthy  and  also  feeble  people. 

Sample  Free  on  Application.  MELLIN  S  FOOD  WORKS,  Peckham,  London,  S.E. 


Christmas,  1905. 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


1  THE  IRISH  CHRISTMAS:  f 

Jj  In  the  Olden  Time  and  Today. 


By  MARY  E.  L.  BUTLER. 


i^vreAjffi-ASv^ 


T  this  season  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  on  how 
Christmas  was  celebrated  by  our  forefathers  in  early 
Christian  Ireland.  Christmas-tide  celebrations  are, 
of  course,  purely  Christian  in  their  origin  and 
genesis.  On  this  account  there  are  not  many 
distinctively  national  characteristics  in  the  Irish 
Christmas. 


celebration  of 
It  has  always  been  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  festival,  com¬ 
mon  alike  to  the  whole 
Christian  world.  Still, 
each  country  has  imprinted 
some  of  its  own  traits  and 
spirit  on  the  celebration 
of  the  festival. 

The  social  side,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  feast¬ 
ing,  revelling,  carol  sing¬ 
ing,  burning  of  the  yule- 
log,  and  usually  over¬ 
eating  and  over-drinking, 
seems  to  have  been  of 
Saxon  origin,  and  any 
traces  of  similar  customs 
in  Ireland  only  date  from 
the  i6th  century  in  such 
districts  as  the  English 
influence  existed  in.  As 
our  French  neighbours 
still  celebrate  New  Year’s 
Day  as  their  great  social 
feast,  and  only  keep 
Christmas  as  a  religious 
festival  so  in  Gaelic  Ire¬ 
land  Easter-tide  was  that 
at  which  most  of  the 
feasting  and  secular  rejoicing  took  place,  while 


at  Christmas  the 

religious  element  was  more  in  the  ascendant. 

As  time  went  on  Christmas  came  to  be  celebrated  as  a  social  as 
well  as  a  religious  feast  in 
Ireland,  and  the  spiritual 
character  of  our  people 
stamps  it  with  a  solemn 
and  beautiful  significance. 

Christians  of  all  creeds 
among  us  feel  more  deeply 
at  this  season  than  at  any 
other  the  meaning  of  the 
uplifting  message  of  the 
angels,  “  Peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  to  men,” 
and  among  Catholics  the 
“  Crib  ”  is  a  centre  of 
interest  and  devotional 
feeling. 

“The  Little,  Poor  Man 
of  Assisi”  (St.  Francis), 
who,  despite  his  great 
humility,  has  left  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  world’s 
history  than  numbers  of 
great  rulers  and  soldiers, 
was  the  first  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  the  “  Crib,” 
and  its  attractive  symbol¬ 
ism  has  always  appealed 
to  the  Irish  nature,  whose 
protecting  love  for  child¬ 
ren  and  reverence  for  re¬ 
ligion  are  alike  evoked  by 
this  representation  of  a  Little  Child,  “  whose  heart  contains  the 
whole  world.” 

One  of  the  few  really  characteristic  Irish  customs  of  Christmas- 


tide  is  that  of  the  Christmas  candle,  which  is  still  kept  up  in  districts 
so  far  apart  as  Co.  Kerry  and  Co.  Cavan.  On  Christmas  Eve  a  candle 
is  lit  and  placed  in  the  window  by  the  head  of  the  house  ;  the 
candle,  which  must  be  a  large  one,  is  left  burning  all  night,  and 
when  the  country  people  get  up  in  the  dark  between  four  and  five 
o’clock  on  Christmas  morning  to  go  to  six  o’clock  Mass,  the  light  of 

these  candles  burning  in 
AN  IRISH  gold  MINE  RE-DISCOVERED.  the  cottages  along  the 

_  route  lights  the  wayfarers. 

The  effect  of  the  gleams  of 
light  here  and  there 
through  the  darkness  is 
a  touching  reminder  of  the 
hospitality  of  a  race  who, 
no  matter  how  poor,  were 
always  ready  to  share  what 
they  had  with  the  stranger 
and  traveller. 

In  at  least  one  part  of 
the  West  of  Ireland,  about 
fifty  years  ago  it  was  the 
custom  to  celebrate  the 
social  side  of  the  festival 
on  Christmas  Eve  instead 
of  on  the  day  itself.  In 
those  days  tea  was  a  rare 
and  expensive  luxury,  and 
tea-drinking  then  took  the 
place  of  the  turkeys  and 
roast  beef  and  plum  pud¬ 
dings  which  well-off  towns¬ 
people  of  to-day  consume 
in  such  quantities  at 
Christmas.  Late  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  the  feast  was 
spread.  It  consisted  of  a 


TheiMine  at  Glentogher,  Donegal:  General  View  fromsthe  Surface.  [Hanies. 


huge  teapot  filled  with  tea,  and  of  a  quantity  of  home-made  bread 


and  cakes, 
house,  but 


Not  only  was  the 
every  family  made 


Gold  in  Donegal :  the  Interior  of  the  Mine.  [Harries. 

The  mine  seems  to  have  been  first  worked  150  years  ago,  and  in  sinking  a  14  ft.  shaft  from  the  north- 
wstern  side  of  the  hill  to  enter  the  old  mine  the  workmen  discovered  a  cave  entered  by  an  oak  doorway , 
which  is  Relieved  to  be  of  that  age.  The  present  prospectors  are  to  clean  out  the  old  mine  and  sink  a  shaft 
200  It.  to  prove  the  depth  of  the  lode ,  which  runs  north  to  south,  with  a  dip  to  the  east. 

veritable  old-fashioned 
are  trying  to  revive  in 
great  extent  in  doing. 


whole  family  assembled  in  each 
1  point  of  inviting  some  poorer 
_  neighbours  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  provide  a  similar 
feast  for  themselves.  The 
poor  Bacach  had  always 
a  hearty  welcome  at  the 
Christmas  Eve  feast.  Be¬ 
fore  sitting  down,  the  head 
of  the  house  asked  a 
blessing  on  the  simple 
cheer  provided,  which, 
simple  as  it  was,  was  yet 
considered  quite  luxurious 
by  those  who  partook  of  it. 
The  people  here  alluded  to 
were  of  a  very  poor  class. 
The  merriment  and  light¬ 
heartedness  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  however,  could  not 
have  been  surpassed,  and 
was  probably  not  equalled, 
up  in  the  “  Big  House,” 
where  every  delicacy  of 
the  season  was  provided. 
There,  under  their  smoke- 
blackened  rafters,  and 
with  the  light  of  one  rush 
candle  and  the  turf  fire, 
young  and  old  sat  for 
hours,  laughing  and  chat¬ 
ting,  singing  and  story¬ 
telling  in  Irish.  It  was  a 
Ceilidh ,  the  like  of  which  Irish  Irelanders 
country  districts,  and  are  succeeding  to  a 


USIO  in  great 

PRESENTS  variety 


AT 
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40,  Dawson  St.,  DUBLIN. 


The  Lady  of  the  House- 
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THE  IRISH  CHRISTMAS.— Concluded. 


The  giving  of  alms  is  ever  most  gracious  and  cordial  at  this 
season,  and  in  Ireland  the  custom  prevails  of  giving  to  the  poor 
on  what  is  known  as  “Hansel  Monday”— the  first  Monday  in 
January.  On  this  day  all  the  pensioners  of  a  family  make  a  point  ol 
calling  on  their  patrons  and  asking  for  a  “  Hansel,”  believing  that 
if  they  get  something  on  that  day  they  will  be  getting  all  the  year. 

Neither  the  Christmas  tree  nor  the  hanging  up  of  stockings  by  the 
children  for  Santa  Claus’  gifts  is  of  Irish  origin  ;  the  former :is  a 
German  custom,  which  has  gradually  spread  over  Northern 
Europe  ;  the  origin  of  the  latter  seems  uncertain,  but  in  English- 
speaking  countries  it  has  long  been  the  custom  for  children  to  hang 
up  their  stockings  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  in  France  to  put  their 
shoes  by  the  hearth  for  the  same  purpose.  Santa  Claus  comes 
down  the  chimney  and  drops  his  gifts  into  the  little  French  child  s 
soulier  or  sabot. 

Dublin  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  charitable 
city  in  the  world,  and  its  claim  to  this  title  is  well  proved  on 
Christmas  Day,  when,  in  all  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  suffering,  special  efforts  are  made  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the 
inmates  and  to  bring  some  brightness  into  their  lives.  Hospitals 
and  poor-houses  are  gaily  decorated  and  plentiful  fare  is  supplied, 
while  the  staffs,  assisted  by  visitors,  provide  entertainments  in  the 
shape  of  concerts  and  plays.  No  efforts  are  spared  to  make  the 
most  afflicted  realise  at  this  season  that  Christmas  charity  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  name.  Yet  we  are  assured  by  the  staffs  of  these 
institutions  that  every  inmate  who  possesses  the  poorest  of  poor 
homes,  and  who  has  the  strength  to  go  there,  leaves  the  hospital 
ward  or  other  public  refuge  just  before  Christmas  in  order  to  go 
home,  feeling  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  that  after  all  there  is  no 

place  like  home.  .  ,.a 

On  the  mainland  all  over  Ireland  some  attempt  is  made  to  differ¬ 
entiate  Christmas  from  all  other  days  of  the  year.  But  the  islands 
of  our  Western  coast  are  scarcely  touched  by  the  great  wave  of 
rejoicing.  The  isolated  position  of  these  islands,  and  the  hardship 
of  the  islanders’  lives,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  celebrate  Christ¬ 
mas  in  a  secular  sense,  and  even  the  religious  side  is  uncertain  of 
observance.  The  Arran  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Galway,  about  thirty 
miles  out  in  the  Atlantic,  are  often  entirely  cut  off  from  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  mainland  during  the  stormy  winter  weather,  when  the 
steamer  from  Galway  is  unable  to  land.  A  couple  of  Christmases 
ago  the  writer  received  an  interesting  but  rather  sorrowful  account 
in  Irish  of  how  Christmas  was  kept  in  Arran,  by  a  friend  who  was 
staying  on  one  of  the  islands  at  the  time.  He  described  the  terrible 
storm  which  was  sweeping  the  islands  and  rendering  it  impossible 
for  boats  to  put  out,  or  even  for  the  people  to  go  out  of  doors.  Up 
to  the  last  moment  it  was  hoped  that  the  storm  would  abate,  so  as  to 
permit  of  the  priest  coming  over  in  his  curach  (canoe)  from  the 
bigger  island,  where  he  lived  ;  but  when  the  morning  dawned  more 
wild  and  stormy  than  ever,  they  had  to  g've  up  the  hope  of  having 
any  religious  service  on  the  island  that  day,  and  the  people,  with  the 
great  faith  and  piety  which  distinguishes  them  all,  knelt  down  in 
their  own  cottages  to  pray.  Fortunately,  such  a  bleak  and  desolate 
Christmas  does  not  often  occur  in  Ireland. 

The  earlv  Irish  Pagans  divided  the  year  as  moderns  do  into  four 
seasons.  Spring,  which  began  on  the  ist  February,  was  called 
Oimlech  (later  in  Christian  times  it  was  called  St.  Brigid  s  Day); 
Summer  began  on  the  ist  May,  and  was  called  Bealtaine ;  Autumn 
began  on  the  rst  August,  and  was  called  Lughnasadh  ;  and  W  inter 
began  on  the  ist  November,  and  was  called  Samhain  (changed  by 
the  Christians  into  Hallow  een).  On  each  of  these  occasions  a  Feis, 
or  social,  literary  and  musical  festival  was  held,  the  festivities  which 
took  place  at  Bealtaine  and  Samhain  being  carried  out  on  a 
particularly  elaborate  scale.  Every  third  vear  a  great  national  Feis 
or  assembly  took  place  at  Tara,  beginning  on  Samhain  Dav  and 
lasting  for  about  seven  days.  It  was  established  by  King  Ollamh 
Fodla,  the  great  law  giver,  and  during  peaceful  and  prosperous  times 
took  place  regularly,  but  was  held  more  irregularly  if  the  country 
were  in  an  unsettled  condition.  Many  Pagan  observances  were 
adapted  to  Christian  use  with  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  For  instance, 
St.  Patrick,  finding  that  fires  were  lit  at  Bealtaine  in  honour  of  the 
god  Bel,  induced  the  people  to  change  the  celebration  to  Mid¬ 
summer’s  Day  or  St.  John’s  Eve,  and  to  light  the  fires  in  honour  of 
the  Precursor.  This  custom  of  lighting  bonfires  is  still  kept  up  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bealtaine  fires  were  adapted  to  Christain  uses,  and  that  many  of  the 
Pagan  observances  were,  so  to  speak.  Christianised  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  festivals  of  Samhain  and  Bealtaine  were  in  early 
Christian  times  transferred  to  Easter  and  Christmas.  Assuming 
that  this  was  the  case,  we  mav  get  an  idea  of  how  Christmas  was 
celebrated  in  olden  days  in  Ireland  bv  referring  to  the  desci iptions 
of  the  great  Tara  Samhain  Festival,  which  authorities  such  as 
O’Curry,  Joyce,  andiE.  Hull  give  us. 

The  Feis’began’withia  magnificent  harciuet  in  the  Mead  Hall  or 
Banqueting  Hall,  over  which  the  High  King  presided.  Then  the 
public  affairs'of  the  kirgdr  m  i  v  ere  discussed,  the  laws  recited  and 


either  affirmed  or  amended,  the  genealogies  of  the  noble  families 
gone  into,  and  all  other  affairs  of  State  attended  to.  When  this 
official  business  was  disposed  of,  the  people  gave  themselves  up  to 
feasting  and  amusements,  particularly  to  horse-racing,  and  to  buying 
and  selling  at  the  Fair.  The  feis  was  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the 
Dal  or  Airecht,  for  political  and  judicial  purposes  and  for  the 
making  of  laws  and  treaties,  and  the  Aonach  or  Fair  for  commerce 
or  pleasure.  To  this  great  Central  Market  came  not  only  natives 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  also  foreigners,  to  sell  their  wares 
and  cattle  and  buy  other  goods.  Soldiers  also  enlisted  under  the 
flags  of  the  various  chieftains  assembled,  and  military  expeditions 
were  planned  and  prepared  for.  Anyone  having  a  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  brought  it  forward,  and  judgment  was  given  by  the  Brehons 
in  the  hearing  of  all.  Women  came  to  some  of  these  assemblies, 
but  did  not  mingle  with  the  men.  They  sat  apart  in  the  Womans 
Griandn  or  Sunny  House,  as  the  women’s  quarter  was  called  ;  and 
there  was  a  part  of  the  Hill  of  Tara  called  The  Slope  of  the  Embroi¬ 
dering  Women,”  for  the  Irish  women  were  famed  for  their  beautiful 
needlework  and  embroidery. 

The  hill  was  portioned  off  thus  :  the  cooking  side,  the  horse¬ 
racing  side,  and  the  market  side,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ground 
was  left  free  for  various  amusements — athletic  feats,  music,  jugglers, 
and  so  forth.  We  can  picture  how  animated  the  scene  must  have 
been.  On  one  side  a  large  open  space,  where  the  people  gathered 
to  hear  the  laws  promulgated,  and  on  the  other  side  a  fair  and  a 
feis  were  in  full  swing.  Merchants  from  abroad  and  at  home  in 
many  languages  bartered  their  goods,  while  soothsayers  told 
fortunes,  jugglers  played  tricks,  and  buffoons  jested.  Then  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  the  sound  of  pipes,  fiddles,  harps,  and  singers, 
laughter  and  conversation  was  heard  on  all  sides.  How  different 
from  the  scene  of  silence  and  desolation  which  meets  our  gaze  now 
at  Tara  of  the  Kings!  In  the  banqueting  hall  the  sight  was  one  of 
great  magnificence.  The  vastness  of  its  size  and  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  its  decorations  well  befitted  a  royal  residence. 

The  High  King  was  dressed  on  State  occasions  with  great  splen¬ 
dour,  and  so  in  lesser  degree  were  all  the  provincial  kings  and  chiefs. 
Each  chief  had  his  seat  according  to  his  rank,  and  over  his  seat  on 
the  wall  behind  him  hung  his  shield  and  coat-of-arms.  Warlike  and 
men  of  action  as  they  were,  these  Gaelic  kings  and  chiefs  had  a  deep 
respect  for  learning,  and  honoured  places  near  the  King  were  always 
reserved  for  the  Brehons,  or  judges,  for  the  poets,  bards,  and  his¬ 
torians.  In  Christian  times  the  monks  and  other  clerics  took  the 
place  formerly  allotted  to  the  Druids,  which  was  also  an  exalted  one. 

The  description  we  read  in  old  chronicles  of  the  festival  held  by 
King  Guaire  the  Generous,  in  his  palace  at  Kinvara,  at  Eastertide, 
early  in  the  seventh  centurv,  resembles  in  many  details  the  old 
Samhain  festival  above  described,  so  we  cannot  be  far  amiss  in  con¬ 
cluding  that,  when  we  read  of  how  Samhain  and  Bealtaine  were 
celebrated  in  Pagan  Ireland,  practically  the  same  account  would 
apply  to  the  celebration  of  Christmas  and  Easter  in  early  Christian 
Ireland,  with  the  religious  element  added. 

As  long  as  Gaelic  laws,  language,  and  customs  prevailed  through¬ 
out  Ireland,  the  great  festivals  of  the  year  were  thus  kept  up.  But 
these  celebrations  with  all  other  national  customs  and  characteristics 
were  gradually  swept  away  when  Anglicisation  began  to  make 
inroads.  Now-a-days  in  this  era  of  the  Irish  Revival  we  are 
restoring  many  of  the  old  ways,  “kindly  Irish  of  the  Irish, ’and 
though  we  cannot  restore  the  stateliness  of  Tara  and  the  grandeur  of 
Emain  Macha,  still  we  can  have  a  thoroughly  Irish  Christmas, 
cheery  and  pleasant,  and  with  a  beauty  and  distinction  of  its  own. 
We  can  introduce  an  Irish  tone  into  the  festival  by  singing 
the  exquisite  Irish  airs  to  the  Irish  Harp,  and  we  can  read  Irish 
books  and  dance  Irish  dances,  and  decorate  our  houses  with 
warm-hearted  Irish  greetings.  Not  only  all  the  good 
things  which  the  housekeeper  provides  at  this  season,  and  the  more 
substantial  articles  with  which  she  must  supply  the  household,  are 
obtainable  in  Irish  produce  and  manufacture,  but  the  daintiest  gifts 
possible  to  imagine  are  also  to  be  had  of  purely  Irish  design  and 

make.  . 

May  readers  of  this  little  sketch  spend  many  a  happy  Christmas- 
tide  in  Innisfail — Nodlag  sona  Suairc  chughaibh  a  chairde  ;  agus  go 
mbeidh  sibh  beo  ar  an  am  seo  aris  agus  aris  !  * 

*  A  happy,  pleasant  Christmas  to  you,  my  friends,  and  very  many 
returns  of  the  season. 


PLAYS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Country  dramatic  clubs  will  be  glad  to  leirn  that  the  remarkably  successful 
farces  by  Seumas  MacManus,  “The  lad  from  Largymore  ;  “  The  resurrecticn 
of  Dinny  O'Dowd  *'  ;  “  The  leadin’ road  to  Donegal”  ;  which  vere  preferred 
both  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  Dublin,  and  at  the  Moles* ciih  Hall,  by  the 
National  Flayers’  Society,  have,  each  of  them,  been  put  into  six¬ 
penny  book  form.  Fublisbed.  uniquely  enough,  not  in  Dublin,  but  in  the 
author’s  own  native  mountain  village,  Mount  Charles,  Co.  Donegal.  Donal 
O’Molloy  is  the  publisher.  These  fine  farces  have  the  excellent  recr  mmendaticn 
that  inasmuch  as  they  require  hardly  any  costume  or  special  staging,  amateurs 
looking  for  a  gcod  farce  will  not  be  mistaken  in  taking  up  one  of  these. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 

Two  Contrasts  in  the  Lives  of  Little  Irish  Children. 

“  To  some  the  happy  home,  fair  nest  of  childhood  sweet, 

To  others  rags  and  cold  and  hunger  in  the  street. 


‘‘(WAX  LIGHTS,  SIR  I  " 


“  HOMELESS." 


GRANDMAMA’8  PET.”  “|  LOVE  MY  BATH.” 

These  “Contrasts"  especially  appeal  to  one  at  Christmastide,  when  the  Child  of  the  Happy  Home  is  so  enraptured  with 
the  joys  of  the  Season  and  the  Child  of  the  Street  so  great  a  sufferer  from  its  rigours — starvation  and  cold.  The  Dublin 
Evening  Herald  has  opened  a  ifund  for  supplying  the  wretched,  shoeless  children  of  the  Dublin  streets  with  comfortable 
footwear,  and  every  person  who  sends  Four  Shillings  to  the  Fund  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  money,  by  the 
purchase  of  one  pair  of  boots,  ensures  some  degree  of  comfort  to  one  little  waif.  We  ask  our  readers  at  the  coming  season 
of  plenty  to  remember  the  poor  children  of  our  City  by  sending  their  contributions,  however  small,  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Evening,  Herald,  in,  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1905 


SPECIALISTS  AND  SPECIALITIES. 


THE  SECRET  OF  BEAUTY. 

Since  the  world  began  women  have  longed  for  beauty  beyond  all 
gifts  that  the  gods  had  to  give,  and  the  desire  to  be  beautiful  has 
never  been  stronger  in  the  feminine  breast  than  it  is  to-day.  Not 
only  do  those  less  favoured  in  the  matter  of  looks  seek  some  kindly 
aid  which  may  make  them  attractive,  but  the  woman  who  is  lovely 
bv  nature,  desires  above  all  things  to  keep  that  loveliness,  which  is 
a  gift  she  knows  she  may  be  robbed  of  by  time.  There  are  some  who 
imagine  that  there  must  be  a  secret  of  beauty,  and  that  the  fair 
faces  and  forms  that  delight  the  eye  are  the  result  of  some  mysterious 
aids  which  only  the  few  chosen  ones  have  been  able  to  invoke.  But 
whatever  secret  there  be  it  is  one  which  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  the  famous 
complexion  specialist,  can  and  will  impart  to  all  who  seek  her  counsel 
and  advice.  What  a  true  benefactress  she  has  proved  to  her  kind  . 
She  has  done  more  to  raise  the  standard  of  good  looks  than  any 
sage  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  her  only  watchword  is  Hygiene. 

She  has  gone  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  and  acquired  a  thorougn 
and  practical  knowledge  of  her  subject  by  a  long  course  of  training 
and  study,  part  of  the  time  in  a  hospital. 

Ladies  are  cordially  invited  to  write  to  Mrs.  1  omeroy  for  free 
advice  at  all  times,  and  to  apply  for  her  booklet,  Beauty  Rulas> 
sent  gratis  and  post  free  from  Bureau  L.O.H.,  at  29,  Old  Bond 
Street,  W. 


A  PERFECT  PERFUME. 

A  dainty  perfume,  which  carries  a  claim  .0  refinement  and  luxury 
to  the  user  is  a  thing  which  must  become  popular.  It  is  because 
“  47ii  ”  Eau  de  Cologne  has  these  attributes  that  it  is  such  a  favour¬ 
ite  The  choice  of  a  perfume  is  a  matter  which  often  causes  great 
perplexity,  but  ladies  need  escape  all  this  trouble  by  at  once  deciding 

otl  “4711,”  which  has  been  described  as  the 
best  Lau  de  Cologne  manufactured.  There 
are  lots  of  perfumes,  but  many  of  them 
possess  a  scent  which  at  once  stamps  them  as 
vulgar  and  not  “  good  form  a  thing  which 
can  never  be  said  about  “4711.”  1  his  pre¬ 

paration  is  made  up  of  the  finest  and  purest 
ingredients,  and  though  it  is  being  constantly 
imitated,  none  of  the  imitators  have  succeeded 
in  hitting  off  the  exquisite  perfume  of  this 
scent. 

The  “4711  ”  Eau  de  Cologne  was  so  named 
because  of  the  happy  family  of  the  inventor, 
who  had  4  sons  and  7  daughters,  making  11 
in  all.  The  number,  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  green  and  gold  label  should  be  looked 
for  on  every  bottle,  otherwise  some  poor  and 
fraudulent  imitation  is  certain  to  be  foisted 
on  you.  No  one  can  find  fault  with  “  4711 
Eau  de  Cologne.  It  is  a  delicate  and  most 
welcome  toilet  preparation ;  and  to  those  who 
suffer  from  headache,  the  application  of  it  is 

_ _ _  sure  to  bring  speedy  relief.  Another  great 

iLGLOTYiNSASSE N!«ll‘|)g|  attraction  about  this  Eau  de  Cologne  is  that 
it  can  be  procured  everywhere  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  if  the  slightest  difficulty  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  obtaining  it,  by  writing  to  Mr.  R.  J. 
Reuter,  at  the  wholesale  London  depot, 
Cripplegate,  the  name  of  the  nearest  agent  will  be 
return.  The  well  known  figures,  “4711,”  and  the  green 


e.&Plrliinrnrat 


Wells  Street, 

forwarded  by  iciuui.  j. uc  wh.  — 0 - ,  ~ 

and  gold  'abel  must  always  be  remembered  when  making  a  purchase. 


MRS.  POMEROY-  Authoress  of  “Beauty  Rales.” 

This  remarkably  clever  litll  work  covers  the  whole  ground  with 
thoroughness  anU  simplicity,  and  every  woman  and  girl  should  read 
and  act  upon  its  good  advice  Mrs.  1'omeroy  never  pro¬ 

fesses  to  work  miracles,  yet  it  is  simply  marvellous  what  hei 
methods  will  and  do  accomplish.  There  ns  not  even  anything  in  the 
nature  of  make-up  about  her  treatment,  so  that  no  one  need  hesitate 
to  give  it  a  trial,  and  those  who  do  so  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  the  result.  There  are  few  ladies  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Ireland  who  do  not  at  some  part  of  every  year  come  to  Dublin  for 
a  visit  or  for  shopping,  and  fur  each  and  all  there  are ,  ,en5 'e^S , ^.1 
ways  in  which  Mrs.  Pomeroy’s  advice  and  counsel  would  be  helpful. 
No  one  is  above  learning  how  to  take  care  of  a  good  complexion  o 
how  to  improve  an  indifferent  one.  In  her  pretty  rooms  at  39,  Graf¬ 
ton  Street,  Mrs.  Pomeroy  dispenses  help  of  the  most  practical  kind 
lo  those  who  seek  it,  or  in  her  absence-for  she  is  one  of  the  busiest 
women  in  the  world,  and  has  to  divide  her  time  among  the  various 
branches  of  her  work— her  represen' atives  act  on  her  behalf  with 
the  same  care  and  skill  that  she  herself  bestows.  In  the  Beauty 
Rules”  which  we  have  already  referred  to,  a  complete  list  is  given 
of  the  various  preparations  which  Mrs.  Pomeroy  advises  her  clients 
to  use,  and  of  these  the  most  important  is  her  "Skin  l<ood,  which 
is  a  scientific  toilet  preparation,  compounded  with  scrupulous  exact¬ 
ness  and  care  from  ingredients  which  have  been  proved  to  possess  the 
most  essential  cleansing,  health-giving,  and  restoring  qualities 

It  is  the  outcome  of  the  practical  experience  of  a  highly-trained  and 
clever  woman,  who  has  seen  the  good  results  in  countless  cases  which 
have  accrued  to  ladies  who  have  used  and  are  still  using  this  mvalu- 

abAenothePrarand0n  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  Mrs  PomerovJ 
business  is  the  removal  of  superfluous  hairs  by  electrolysis,  whi 
is  the  only  means  of  destroying  permanently  the  unsightly  growth. 
In  this  department  of  her  work  alone  Mrs.  Pomeroy  has  proved  her¬ 
self  a  real  benefactress,  since  for  years  and  years  no  real  Tern  y 
was  found  for  the  disfigurement.  Indeed,  if  Mrs.  1  omeroy  had  he 
wish  no  woman  would  be  anything  but  good  to  look  at,  and  her  sex 
must  generously  admit  that  few  would  have  taken  the  troub.e  she  has 
done  to  bring  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  good  looks— and  no  in¬ 
considerable  amount  either— within  the  reach  of  all. 


PARISIAN  DYEINC. 

Duval  et  Cie  is  a  household  word  with  the  ladies,  who  place  the  greatest 
aith  in  this  well-known  artist,  of  5  Nassau  Street,  Dublin.  That  he  is  an 
artist  there  is  no  doubt,  as  any  ot  his  patrons  can  testify,  who  have  given  this 
fashionable  dyeing  firnwn  opportunity  of  showing  what  can  be  done  on  the 
most  delicate  fabrics,  and  what  lovely  shades  can  be  given  to  articles  which 
before  looked  shabby  and  well  past  their  best  days. 

Dyeing  is  an  art  which  requires  great  discrimination,  but  by  leaving  the 
matter  to  Duval  et  Cie,  one  may  be  suie  of  getting  perfect  satisfaction. 

AT  THE  JEWELLERS. 

A  present  from  the  jewellers  does  not  necessarily  mean  large  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  whether  donors  be  prepared  to  spend  much  or  little,  they  may  hnd 
investments  to  suit  their  purses  among  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Hopkins  display 
of  lovely  things.  The  stock  to  be  seen  at  their  premises  in  Lower  backville 
Street,  Dublin  (opposite  the  O'Connell  Monument),  includes  every  descrip_ 
tion  of  household  plate,  for  use  and  ornament,  as  well  as  all  varieties  ot 
jewellery.  Silver  articles,  especially  suited  for  presentation,  such  as  lamps, 
candlesticks,  salvers,  cake  baskets,  tea  and  coffee  services,  fern  pots,  bon-bon 
dishes,  &c.,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  the  newest  and  most  charming  designs, 
while  the  ornaments  for  personal  wear  are  bewildering  in  their  diversity. 
Among  these,  the  T.ira  brooch  and  other  old  Celtic  devices  in  gold  and  silver, 
which  ire  manufactured  on  their  own  premises,  attract  much  admiration. 

Messrs  Hopkins  &  Hopkins’  watchmaking  department  is  also  thoroughly 
comprehensive,  and  includes  timekeepers  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  no'ably  the 
celebrated  Waltham  watches  for  which  the  firm  have  been  agents  for  the 
past  thirty  years. 


WHOLESOME  BREAD. 

There  is  little  need  to  descant  on  the  good  qualities  of  Messrs  Kennedy’s 
bread,  it  is  well-known  to  Dublin  residents  as  being  well  flavoured, 
well  baked,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  can  be  desired. 

If  there  should  be  anyone  so  far  behind  the  times  as  not  to  kno 
its  superiority,  we  can  only  say  try  it. 


i  Krlcnhridee  writes'— “  1  have  never  worn  such  a  comtortahie  Corset  as  the 

from  your  Draper  see  it  is  stamped  Thomson’s  ‘  Graciosa  (Patented). 


“The  Pictorial  World”  says-RoBINSON  &  Ci.eaver’s  exquisite  linens  and 
damasks  pre  eminently  excel  the  rest  of  the  world. 


20  OOO  Umbrellas  and  Sunshades  Re-Covered  and  Repaired  annually  by  Francis 
Smyth  &  Son,  75,Graiton  Street,  Dublin,  and  Branches. 


TOWLE’S  GHLORODYNE. 


FOR  BRONCHITIS  AND 
COUGHS. 


HIELLIN’S  FOOD 


Has  become  the  standard,  because  n  .s  a  real 
food— a  food  that  feeds. 

MELL1N  S  POOD  WORKS,  Beckham,  I  Ol  der.  S.C., 
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What  Dublin  Owes  to  Grattan's  Parliament, 


‘tor  forms  of  Government  let  fools  contest; 
Whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best  !  ” — Pori 


.espite  the  sharply-defined  difference  of  opinion  which 
marks  our  own  time  on  the  subject  of  that  free  and 
independent  Irish  Parliament  which  sat  in  College 
Green  towards  the  close  of  the  1 8 1 h  century,  and 
permitted  itself  to  be  dissolved,  absorbed,  or  otherwise 
committed  to  the  limbo  of  things  ended,  by  the  Act  of 
Union,  in  the  year  of  grace  1800,  we  are  inclined  to  strike  a  balance 
within  the  modesty  of  our  own  mind  by  recalling  the  couplet  quoted 


privilege— only  for  eighteen  years  in  all,  a  space  of  time  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  duration  of  a  summer’s  day  in  comparison 
with  that  long  period  of  semi-subjection  ranging  from  the  time  of 
Hemy  VII.  to  the  mid-reign  of  George  III. — and  undeniable  is  the 
fact  that  its  close  was  brought  about  by  many  Irish  Peers,  and  Irish 
Commoners  also,  who  sold  themselves  to  the  overwhelming  British 
power,  and  the  stigma  of  that  action  attaches  itself  yet^ to  their 
names  in  their  ennobled  descendants.  Mention  the  families  of 


DUBLIN  IN  1782  — VIEW  FROM  THE  PHCENIX  PARK,  ABOVE  ISLAND  BRIDGE. 


From  an  Engraving  by  F.  Cary , 
in  the  possession  of  the  Editor , 
“  Lady  of  the  House." 


Pub/is/ud  M/\  /$.  //<?*,  by  /J7icht(/ic? ,Y°2;fPahr-  fto.sf-c,- 


on: 


above.  Undoubtedly,  the  Green  Isle,  separated  by  blue  water  from 
the  sister  kingdoms,  had  a  grievance  in  that  her  own  governing  body 
could  not  in  reality  act  on  any  important  local  measure,  since  its 
every  decision  was  no  decision  unless  stamped  by  the  cachet  of 
England’s  Privy  Council.  This  condition  of  things  had  lasted 
since  1495,  and  seems  to  us  somewhat  like  the  anomaly  of  giving 
a  child  a  half-sovereign  on  its  birthday,  with  the  admonitory 
reservation,  “  It’s  your  own,  but  you  mustn’t  spend  it  ! ’’ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Irish  nation  was  invested  with  the 
right  to  legislate  for  itself,  it  did  not  foster  for  long  that  inestimable 


Continued 


K - ,  of  T - ,  of  B - ,  and  of  many  more  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 

bet,  and  these  are  greeted  with — “Oh,  yes!  a  Union  peerage  theirs!” 
uttered  either  in  tones  more  or  less  contemptuous,  or  whispered 
with  a  subdued  regret  amounting  almost  to  shame. 

But,  a  volume  of  a  standard  work,  in  falling  from  its  place  in  our 
book-case,  and  opening  by  its  own  law  of  gravitation  at  a  chapter 
on  the  close  of  Lord  North’slong  ministry  of  twelve  years  so  happily 
marked  by  the  close  of  the  American  war,  and  treating  of  Lord 
Rockingham's  second  administration,  which  he  lived  to  conduct 
for  so  short  a  period,  leaving  his  mantle  to  weigh  down  the 

at  page  10. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 
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GRATTAN’S 


PARLIAMENT. 


Tins  view  is  a  reduction  oj  the  original,  dated  1/53 ,  by  J0SePh  '^  a” foment  Hons^Piazz a?°Tlu  fimtage^of  the  Hoise  consisted  of  the 

Gmnd^Piazz’i  ^abne^s  neifhe^the^astem  iior'wester'n  wings,  with  their  porticos,  had  then  been  erected. 


'  MUSTER  OF  THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS  IN  COLLEGE  GREEN  , 

A  BktishCabinelCo.Jcil  was  cafed,  and  much  consternation  prevailed  in  London,  uni, I  queried  by 
the  anival  of  the  Mail  from  Ireland  explaining  the  real  cause  of  the  assembly. 


Christmas,  1906. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 

WHAT  DUBLIN  OWES  TO  GRATTAN’S  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  SITE  OF  WESTMORELAND  STREET. 


Uns  print  shows  the  Old  Houses  of  Parliament  before  the  fire— date  1784.  The  Eastern  wing  of  the  Parliament  House,  with  its  circular 
ornament  at,  wall,  carrying  round  the  cornice,  columns ,  and  basement,  which  now  so  handsomely  rounds  off  the  junction  of  College  Green 
and  Westmoreland  Street,  and  the  Portico,  composed  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  a  handsome  pediment,  facing  College  Street 
was  not  erected  until  1787.  Westmoreland  Street,  when  built,  was  named  after  the  Viceroy,  John  Fane,  tenth  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  1790-179 4. 


Upsas-s? 
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VIEW  FROM  GRAFTON  STREET. 

Showing  the  Parliament  House  with  its  Eastern  wing  and  Corinthian  portico,  completed  {1785)  at  a  cost  of  over  f  20,000,  also  Westmoreland 
Street  and  Carlisle  Bridge  ( now  O'Connell  Bridge)  erected  in  1 791  with  funds  provided  by  Grattan’s  Parliament. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 
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WHAT  DUBLIN  OWES  TO  GRATTANS  PARLIAMENT. 


Christmas,  1906 


THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  NOW  THE  CITY  HALL,  DUBLIN. 

Erected  at  a  cost  of  £40,000,  provided  mainly  by  Grants  from  the  Irish  Parliament. 


■ 


THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE,  DUBLIN,  BEFORE  THE  QUAYS  WERE  BUILT. 

y lie  crowning  Architectural  achievement  of  Grattan's  Parliament.  Erected  in  1794  at  a  cost  of  £540,000. 


Christmas,  1906.  The  Lady  of  the  HoUse. 

WHAT  DUBLIN  OWES  TO  GRATTAN’S  PARLIAMENT. 


THE  FOUR  COURTS,  DUBLIN. 

Immediately  after  the  Quays  were  built  by  Grattan's  Parliament. 


Erected  with  funds  supplied  by  Grattan’s  Parliament ,  the  total  outlay  being  £200,000.  This  old  picture  is  particularly  interesting  as 

shows  the  River  frontage  before  the  Quays  were  built. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1906, 


WHAT  DUBLIN  OWES  TO  GRATTAN’S  PARLIAMENT.— Continued  from  Page  5 


shoulders  of  Lord  Shelbourne,  has  suggested  to  us  that  there  is  also 
to  be  acknowledged  a  fair  proportion  of  good  works  that  must  be 
accredited  to  the  Irish  Parliament  which  then  declared  its  indepen¬ 
dence,  on  the  16th  April,  1782,  with  Henry  Grattan,  Ireland’s  finest 
orator,  as  its  champion. 

No  doubt  such  a  brilliant  advocate  would  have  carried 
the  measure  he  had  so  much  at  heart  against  any  Power;  but  the 
new  English  Government  was  much  embarrassed  at  its  outset  by 
the  national  disgrace  it  inherited  in  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the  British 
colonies,  and  was  threatened  also  by  a  demand  for  parliamentary 
reform  at  home  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  much  readjustment 
abroad,  while,  at  its  own  door,  we  may  say,  all  the  dissatisfaction 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  not  only  as  regarded  the  legislative 
condition  of  things,  but  on  account  of  many  commercial  grievances 
which  then  agitated  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  the  agricultural 
districts  alike,  had 
to  be  faced. 

We  are  plainly 
told  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ministers — the 
noble  Marquess 
had  Lord  John 
Cavendish  for  his 
Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Lord 
Thurlow  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  Gen¬ 
eral  Conway  for 
his  Commander  - 
in-Chief,  Viscount 
Keppel,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty, 
and  Lord  Shel¬ 
bourne  together 
with  Charles  James 
Fox,  as  his  two 
Secretaries  of  State 
— a  powerful  min¬ 
istry  ! —  regarded 
Grattan’s  demand 
for  complete  in¬ 
dependence  as  an 
anomaly,  one  that 
might  lead  not 
only  to  legislative 
inconvenience  but 
even  to  the  gravest 
results,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the 
Irish  Parliament 
voting  for  peace 
with  a  country 
against  which  Eng¬ 
land  had  declared 
war. 

However, be  that 
as  it  may,  the 
Irish  Parliament 
became  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact, 
and  we  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  glance  at 
portion  of  the  net 
result  of  its  work 
during  the  eighteen 
short  years  of  its 
existence. 

■„  Foremost  among 
its  works  of  public 
good  we  must  note 
the  help  given  to 
the  formation  of 
the  new  Law  Courts,  now  so  familiar  to  us  as  the  Four  Courts, 
a  noble  edifice  which  cost  £ 200,000 ,  and  occupied  fourteen  years 
in  construction.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  then  Viceroy,  on  13th  March,  1786,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Lord  Lifford)  and  judges  attending  the  ceremony  in  full  state, 
wearing  their  robes,  etc. 

In  this  instance  the  Government  secured  more  for  the  public 
benefit  than  a  dignified  edifice  whereby  to  ornament  the  city,  for, 
until  then,  there  was  no  centralization  of  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  Ireland.  In  early  times  justice  was  itinerant,  her  highest 
officers  mere  nomadics.  No  doubt  it  was  but  a  mild  sway  of  Themis 
that  obtained  throughout  a  country  which  was  not  even  to 
be  traversed  at  will,  from  want  of  roads ;  therefore  the  chief 
towns,  Drogheda,  Carlow,  and  other  centres,  were  selected  by  the 


visiting  justices  as  Assize  quarters,  and  beyond  these - ?  No  doubt 

every  man  had  a  law  of  his  own  which  he  dealt  out  to  his  sparse 
neighbours,  as  they  in  turn  did  to  him.  In  the  metropolis  theie 
had  been  one  Inn  of  Court,  known  as  Collet  s  Inn,  established  as 
far  back  as  Edward  I.’s  time,  but  it  gave  place  to  the  subsequent 
housing  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  building  and  George’s  Lane,  which 
latter  was  commenced  on  the  outer  bank  of  the  Castle  moat. 

During  the  early  eighteenth  century  a  narrow  lane  at  the  back  of 
Christ  Church  became  the  scene  of  legal  administration  ;  and  the 
same  quarter,  being  favoured  by  the  lawyers  as  their  residential 
burrow,  for  personal  convenience,  was  known  by  the  appalling 
name  of  “  Hell.”  To  this  oddly-named  district  the  poet  Robert 
Burns  makes  allusion — “  Sure  as  the  deil’s  in  Hell,  or  Dublin  city.” 

Somewhat  later  there  was  a  proposal  to  turn  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral 
into  a  central  Hall  of  Justice,  on  the  apparently  reasonable  plea  that 

the  city  had  no 
need  of  two  cathe¬ 
drals  (the  metro¬ 
polis  was  very 
small  in  extent  at 
that  time,  merely 
an  ancient  fortified 
town,  still  to  some 
extent  confined 
within  its  walls)  ; 
but  the  noble 
prelate  Adam 
Loftus  opposed 
this  scheme  fer¬ 
vently,  and  so 
Dublin  had  no 
fixed  Law  Courts 
until,  we  may  say, 
the  time  of  our 
own  grandfathers. 
These  courts  ob¬ 
tained  a  perfect 
independence  to¬ 
gether  with  the 
Parliament, by  Mr. 
Fox’s  motion  at 
Westminster,  on 
May  17th,  1783. 

The  Four  Courts 
were  first  opened 
on  November  3rd, 
1796.  The  archi¬ 
tect,  whose  name 
was  Cooley,  the 
same  who  de¬ 
signed  our  stately 
Royal  Exchange 
Building  on  Cork 
Hill  (now  known 
as  the  City  Hall), 
died  ere  his  work 
was  done,  and  his 
plan  was  never  car¬ 
ried  out  in  full. 
Gandon,  another 
fine  architect  who 
aided  well  in  em¬ 
bellishing  our  city, 
completed  the  edi¬ 
fice,  but  the  origi¬ 
nal  intention  of 
throwing  a  bridge 
across  the  Liffey 
in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the 
Courts,  and  open¬ 
ing  a  new  street 

from  the  opposite  side,  leading  from  the  southern  quays  to 
Christ  Church  Place,  was  abandoned.  Such  an  innovation 
would  indeed  have  added  much  to  public  convenience,  but 
the  nearness  of  the  large  new  edifice  to  the  river  rendered 
the  site  a  dangerous,  almost  an  impossible,  one  for  the  erection  of  a 
bridge,  owing  to  the  extensive  foundations  required  for  such  a 
structure  by  the  driving  in  of  piles. 

The  quays  themselves  owe  much  to  the  munificence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  the  present  port  of  Dublin  was  made  originally  at 
its  expense.  In  1786  an  Act  was  passed,  after  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition,  transferring  all  rights  relating  to  the  River  Liffey,  Bay  and 
Harbour  of  Dublin,  and  Pilotage  Regulations,  to  a  new  Corporation 
or  Board,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  sheriffs,  three  aldermen, 
and  certain  other  persons,  chiefly  merchants  of  respectable  chai  acter 
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WHAT  DUBLIN  OWES  TO  GRATTAN’S  PARLIAMENT— Continued. 


interested  in  promoting  the  commerce  of  the  metropolis  and 
preserving  and  improving  the  port.  Much  money  was  voted, 
also,  for  the  construction  of  our  canals,  those  since  extended 
Waterways  of  Ireland,  which  occupy  the  attention  and  ability  of 
many  committees  at  St.  Stephen’s  at  the  present  day.  Let  us 
gratefully  recall,  too,  that  the  Parliament  granted  a  sum  of 
,£6,000,  which  then  meant  double  in  purchasing  power  to 


predecessor,  by  one  year,  in  the  much  vaunted  Maternity  of  Paris. 
Nor  did  the  Parliament’s  good  will  towards  poor  suffering  mother¬ 
hood  end  in  these  munificent  grants  ;  for,  subsequently,  a  tax  was 
imposed  upon  all  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  kept 
for  their  private  conveyance  a  sedan  chair,  the  collecting  or 
levying  of  which  tax  was  vested  in  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  and  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 


cl 


KvisijLAMEJsf'i''  House  Tmubilin. 


The  Old  House  in  the  days  oj  Grattan  s  Parliament,  showing;  the  “Goose  Pie ”  Dome.  The  House  oj  Commons  Chamber  was 
destroyed  by  firein  1792,  and  the  only  accurate  existing  picture  of  it  is  that  painted  by  F.  IV.  Wheatley  and  presented  with  this  issue. 


what  its  equivalent  commands  in  our  day,  to  the  Rotunda 
Maternity  Hospital,  which  has  been  a  crowning  glory  to  the  city 
of  Dublin  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  chronicled  in  full  the  history  of  the  Rotunda 
and  its  noble  founder,  Dr.  Bartholomew  Mosse,  and  we  have  re¬ 
peatedly  since  drawn  on  the  large  fund  of  public  interest  which  it 
affords,  for  illustrations  as  well  as  matter. 


brought  to  their  revenues  a  substantial  income.  The  tax  the 
governors  of  the  hospital  were  permitted  to  levy  was  £i  15s.  6d. 
on  each  chair,  and  so  frankly  was  their  appeal  for  money 
met,  that?  not  one  woman  of  fashion  put  down  her  chair  in 
refusal  of  the  new  imposition.  On  the  contrary,  The  Chair  Money,  as 
it  was  called,  became  a  substantial  portion  of  the  financial  strength 
of  the  Hospital,  and  continued  so  until  the  decadence  of 


“  Appearance  of  Part  of  the  Parliament  House ,  Dublin,  when  in  flames ,  February ,  1792,  and  just  before  the  Dome  fell  in.” 

From  an  old  Wood  Engraving  dated  May ,  1792. 


If  we  remember  rightly  it  was  in  1784  that  Parliament  gave  its 
first  grant  in  aid  to  this  now  venerable  institution,  which  was 
repeated  in  like  sum  during  the  following  session,  with  an  additional 
gift  of  ,£2,000  to  Dr.  Mosse,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  personal 
strenuous  endeavour  to  establish  an  asylum  such  as  had  no  equal 
in  King  George’s  greater  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  only  one 


chairs  on  the  introduction  of  our  modern  system  of  vehicular 
conveyance.  Fully  three-fourths  of  this  body  of  ratepayers  were 
ladies  ($a  vassans  dire  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  public 
paving  and  lighting  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago),  and  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  them  is  most  interesting,  affording  us  a  seemingly  familiar, 
realistic  meeting  with  past  leaders  of  fashion  whose  names  are  known 


Continued,  at  page  14. 
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parliament  h\  Ial  an  be 


to  us  in  the  history  of  society.  Foremost  among  them  is  the 
beautiful  Lady  Louisa  Conolly,  whose  elegant  taste  is  evidenced 
at  Castletown  House,  where  her  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
still  looks  down  upon  visitors  from  the  lofty  wainscotted  walls  ot 
the  dining-room.  Her  address  is  given  as  Merrion  Street,  a 
tlioroualifare  to  this  day  considered  tolerably  fashionable,  although 
one  side  is  now  absorbed  by  Government  for  the  housing  ot  its  own 
officials  ;  but  the  residences  of  many  other  persons  of  position  m 
the  same  record  give  us  a  strange  idea  of  localities  in  the  metropolis 
as  it  was  then.  The  Countess  of  Moira  and  Lady  Anne  Rawdonaie 
entered  as  living  on  Usher’s  Quay,  in  the  house  now  devoted  to  the 
Mendicity  Baths;  the  Countess  of  Tyrone  in  Marlborough  Stieet, 
Viscountess  Langford  in  Mary  Street;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Sketfington  in 
Grafton  Street,  while  the  Countess  of  Lly  seems  to  be  more 
creditably  located  in  Ely  Place  and  the  Hon.  Lady  EaiRtort 
in  the  still  noble  Clonmel  House,  Harcourt  Street. 

The  sterner  half  of  social  humanity  seem  to  have  contribute 
also,  for  in  the  Registrar’s  list  of  subsisting  chairs  at  the  time  o 
the  grant,  we  find  the  names  of  several  official  personages  Rig  A 
Honourable  Speakers  and  Secretaries — The  Castle,  the  thiee 
Bankers  La  Touche,  Buck  Whaley,  Hely  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Jephson, 
Lord  Glerawley,  and  others  of  the  jeunesse  doree.  ( 

The  social  side  of  life  also  owed  much  to  Grattan  s.  Parliament, 
for,  by  the  substitution  of  an  Annual  Session  for  the  previous  biennia 
meetings,  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry  were  brought  legulai  y  o 
town,  and  soon 
found  it  worth 
while  to  lease  or 
build  houses  in  the 
metropolis,  to 
which  they 
brought, each,  their 
families  and  house¬ 
hold,  and  remained 
in  town  for  the 
greater  part  of  the 
year.  In  those  days, 
as  now — for  we 
ourselves  know 
that  during  Horse 
Show  week  or  on 
the  occasion  of  a 
Royal  Visit  an  in¬ 
flux  of  visitors, 
bringing  a  shower 
of  ready  money  is 
an  advantage  to 
the  trading  class — 
the  cost  of  board, 
lodging,  and  rai¬ 
ment  for  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  establish¬ 
ment  brought  an 
increase  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  “the  butch¬ 
er,  the  baker,  the 
candlestick  maker” 
etc.  Candles  were 
a  bona-fide  item  of 
domestic  expendi¬ 
ture  then,  and, 
assuredly,  My 
Lady  burned  noth¬ 
ing  but  wax  on 
her  Card  Nights  ! 
while  the  daily 
shaving  and  pow¬ 
dering  of  her 
footmen  meant  an 


of  rents,  and  to  a  national  condition  of  things  which  subsequently 

caused  much  discussion.  ...  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

But  to  the  youthful  Viceroy,  who  died  under  such  sad,  tiuly 
regrettable  circumstances  during  his  term  of  office  here,  and  to  his 
lovely  consort,  and  the  beneficent  Parliamentary  administration  of 
their  day,  we  certainly  owe  the  rise  ot  that  oft-recalled  wave  of 
prosperity  which  carried  the  Irish  metropolis  on  its  crest  to  a  social 
eminence7  second  only  to  London  and  Pans  at  that  time.  I  he 
contingent  advantages  to  citizens  helped  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  many  professional  and  commercial  fortunes  the  successful 
prosecutors  of  which  lent  their  aid  to  the  general  good  by  supporting 

public  charities,  in  aid  of  which  they  sometimes  emulated  the  gay 
Court  and  resident  nobility  in  organising  those  entertainments  of 
which  our  own  big  bazaars,  fancy  balls,  theatricals,  etc.,  are  a  faint 
reflection  We  have  chronicled  so  many  of  those  quaint,  blight 
functions,' both  public  and  private,  in  our  previous  numbers  that  to 
avoid  repetition  we  will  mention  now  only  the  more  striking  featuie 
of  the  period  of  Dublin’s  social  history  in  that  dazzling  past. 

The  extension  of  the  city  on  its  north  side  is  so  marked  a  feature 
of  its  actual  existence  and  so  entirely  an  outcome  of  the  days  we 
now  discuss,  that  it  cannot  be  omitted  from  their  detail.  I  lie 
nobility  had  built  many  stately  mansions  previous  to  the  period  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — notably  Cliarlemont  House,  Aid- 
borough  House,  Tyrone  House,  Longford  House  on  the  east  side  of 
Rutland  Square,  where  others  of  the  landed  gentry  had  also 
1  built  under  the 

_  ground  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Mosse 
—  but  during  the 
prosperous  fin  de 
siecle  certain  fields 
granted  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Colonel 
Gardiner,  one  of 
the  Members  for 
Dublin,  afterwards 
Lord  Mountjoy 
and  founder  of  the 
Blessington  peer¬ 
age  (rumour  whis¬ 
pered,  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  play  debts 
owed  to  her  Grace 
of  Rutland),  were 
rented  by  the  astute 
owner  as  building 
sites,  upon  which 
were  subsequently 
erected  Gardiner 
Streets,  Mountjoy 
Square,  Blessing- 
ton  Street,  and 
some  lesser  locali¬ 
ties.  This  was  the 
commencement  of 
the  erection  of  the 
now  sadly  decad¬ 
ent  north  side,  and 
several  capitalists 
and  speculators  en¬ 
gaged  in  it. 

Foremost  among 
these  was  Francis 
Johnston,  the  emi¬ 
nent  architect  and 
founder  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  to  whose 


THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  I/U4. 

Assembled  at  Chichester  House,  Dublin.  . 

The  rare  French  print  above  reproduced  is  believed  to  be  the  only  picture  of  the  Irish  House of  Lords in  Session 
Ike  rare  rr  P  '  Ormonde  “ sat  upon  the  throne ,  the  Speaker  ( Alen  Broderick ,  esquire) 

The  Viceroy,  the  second  Dune  oj  urmon  ,  y  Aicemhlv  in  February,  1704,  an 

appeal  uas,  ^7  ^  ^  ^  ^  gftfu  petrs  are  shown  seated  back  to  back. 


who 


luuiiin-w  ....  extra  twopence  per  head  to  the  baiber 

happened  to  be  located  nearest  to  her  residence.  , 

During  the  1780’s  the  young,  elegant,  convivial  Duke  of  Rutland 
was  Viceroy,  and  his  Court  was  perhaps  the  gayest,  as  we  as  one 
of  the  finest,  ever  held  here.  We  have  only  to  look  at  Sir  Joshua  s 
whole-length  portrait  of  “  Her  frolic  Grace,’  his  Duchess,  to  gue- s 
what  was  the  high  standard  of  beauty  gathered  round  Dublin  Castle 
for  three  brilliant  years;  and  many  of  us  know,  by  family  experience, 
what  history  now  records,  that  the  extravagance  of  hospitality, 

pleasure,  dress,  equipage,  etc.,  which  marked  that  period  le  o  an 

almost  entire  redistribution  of  the  land  in  Ireland.  Posterity  i 
been  assured  by  a  competent  authority  that  “  in  twenty  years  from 
1700,  more  land  was  sold  under  decrees  than  during  the  previous 
eighty  years  !  ”  Is  this  sometimes  a  providential  dispensation.  At 
the  time  we  here  speak  of,  it  brought  about  a  vast  ownership  among 
the  thrifty,  well-to-do  farmers,  but  it  led  to  an  oppressive  increase 


art  we  owe  the  General  Post  Office,  Chapel  Royal  military  gate  at 
Kilmainham,  and,  in  reconstructed  portions,  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
Tohnston  had  been  employed  professionally,  as  architect,  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  many  private  residences  in  the  new  quarter  and  subsequently, 
together  with  his  relatives,  embarked  in  private  speculations  of  the 
same  description.  These  were  mainly  entered  upon  after  the  Union, 
when  he  and  his  family,  and  some  other  enterprising  speculators, 
became  the  actual  promoters  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  a  new 
suburban  locality,  now  known  to  us  as  Blessington,  Hardwick, 
Nelson  Upper  and  Lower  Rutland  Streets,  and  Summer 
Hill-  these  new  suburbs  were  of  the  so-called  “middle-class 
genteel”  status,  and  became  inhabited  by  prosperous  merchants 
and  lesser  professional  men,  who  pursued  their  avocations  in  the 
city  and  the  region  of  Capel  Street  and  the  Quays,  from  whence  they 
proceeded  homeward  at  the  close  of  their  business  day  on  foot,  horse¬ 
back  or  by  family  chaise,  via  Essex  Bridge,  Capel  Street, 


Concluded,  at  page  iS. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House 


THIS 


WOMAN  WORKER 


is  one  of  the  many  typists,  lady  clerks, 
dressmakers,  &e.,  who  have  to  work 
incessantly  under  very  unfavourable 
conditions,  but  who  by  taking’  the 
simple  precaution  of  having  a  cup  of 
Vi-Cocoa  before  going  out  to  work 
in  the  morning  and  after  returning 
at  night,  are  enabled  to  perform  their 
daily  work  with  a  sense  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

Vi-Coooa  affects  beneficially  both  the  old  and  the 
young,  and  possesses  property  equally  valuable  to  the 
weary  brain  worker  and  to  the  man  or  woman  whose 
labours  are  more  particularly  manual. 

When  you  go  to  your  grocer’s  be  sure  and  order 
a  packet  of  Vi-Cocoa.  No  test  is  so  good  as  the  actual 
test  in  your  own  home.  One  packet  will  prove  our 
claims  and  you  will  join  the  great  army  of  Vi-Cocoa 
users.  Why  not  get  a  packet  now  ?  Your  grocer  has 
it  ready  for  you. 


Splendid  Show  of  Christmas  Presents  at 


ESTD.  1766. 


“BELFAST  HOUSE,’ 


ESTD.  1766. 


WALPOLE  BROS.,  Ltd. 


Beautiful  Irish  Table  Damask,  Product 
of  Irish  Cottage  Industries,  Hand-woven  in 
Walpoles’  own  Looms.  Cloths  and  Napkins 
in  Choice  Designs  and  in  great  variety. 

Beautiful  Golden  Flax  Irish  Cambric 
Handkerchiefs,  the  Speciality  of  this  Firm. 

Beautiful  Irish  Hand  -  Embroidered 
Afternoon  Tea  Cloths,  Cheap  and  Good. 

Beautiful  Irish  Hand  -  Embroidered 
Bedspreads,  of  Exquisite  Designs,  and 
most  Moderate  in  Price. 

VERY  USEFUL  AS  ...  . 
PRESENTS  OR  SOUVENIRS. 


Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Department 

Trousseaux,  Layettes,  and  Foreign 
Outfits,  Hand-Made  at  Competitive 
Prices.  Samples  and  Estimates 
are  submitted  Free  of  Cost  to  any 
part  of  the  Kingdom. 

A  Large  Staff  of  Skilled  Needleworkers 
Employed. 


-<3>VO- 


BEST  MATERIALS  USED. 


WALPOLES’  NEW  DUBLIN  PREMISES. 


8,  9  &  10,  SUFFOLK  STREET,  DUBLIN 

at  London,  Belfast,  and  Waringstown . 
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FREKE’S 


Yuletide  Gifts.  Artistic  and  Novel 

Prices  from  6d.  to 


£10  lOs.  each. 


CALL 
AND  SEE. 


23,  Grafton  St. 
DUBLIN. 


SOME  YOUTHFUL  MEMBERS  OF  IRISH  SOCIETY. 

(See  Page  3.) 


Lady  Dorothy  Browne  is  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Kenmare,  and  was  presented  last  spring  in  London,  her 


English  gentlewoman,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Henry  Davis, 
of  Cressington  House,  Carshalton,  Surrey,  who  has  taken  very 


THE  HON.  LILAH  O’BRIEN. 


THE  HON.  DOREEN  O’BRIEN 


presentation  in  Dublin  having  to  be 
ponement  of  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen 
Dorothy  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
debutantes  of  the  season.  She  is 
fair,  like  her  mother,  with  the 
loveliest  complexion  and  soft  dark 
eyes.  The  Honble.  Lilah  and 
Doreen  O'Brien  are  the  two 
youngest  daughters  of  the  late 
Lord  Inchiquin  and  Ellen  Lady 
Inchiquin.  The  Misses  Royse, 
daughters  of  Mr.  and  the  Honble. 

Mrs.  Royse,  took  part,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  the  successful 
theatricals  given  at  the  Castle  last 
season.  Miss  Coralie  Porter- 
Porter  is  the  elder  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter- Porter,  of 
Belle  Isle,  Co.  Fermanagh.  Miss 
FitzPatrick  is  the  daughter  of 
Captain  FitzPatrick,  R.M.,  Ivil- 
mallock,  and  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West.  Miss  Ivy  Maun- 
sell,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maunsell,  of  Deer  Park, 
County  Clare,  whose  portrait  was 
taken  in  the  cap  and  gown  she  is 
entitled  to  wear  as  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  is  to  “come  out”  this  win¬ 
ter,  and  will  possibly  be  in  Dublin 
with  her  aunt,  Lady  O'Brien  of 
Kilfenora.  Miss  Koy  Samuels  is 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Arthur  Samuels, 
the  well-known  K.C. 

LADY  COCHRANE. 

Lady  Cochrane,  whose  portrait 
adorns  page  4,  is  a  young 


deferred  owing  to  the  post-  kindly  to  Ireland  as  her  home  by  adoption  since  her  husband 
s  first  drawing-room.  Lady  succeeded  to  his  father’s  baronetcy  two  years  ago.  Possessed 

of  great  energy  of  character,  she 
takes  an  active  interest  in  Sir 
Ernest’s  doings  on  the  Turf,  and 
has  herself  been  very  successful 
in  raising  harness  horses  and 
roadsters  at  their  stud  farm  in 
Leicestershire,  for  competition  at 
various  leading  shows  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Dublin  charities 
already  claim  her  Ladyship  for 
their  friend,  and  a  large  gathering 
of  sympathisers  assembled  at  a 
drawing-room  meeting  summon¬ 
ed  by  her  on  the  27th  ultimo,  at 
St.  Michael’s,  Ailsbury  Road,  in 
aid  of  thenewly-organised  Merrion 
branch  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Her  own  little  daughter  cele¬ 
brated  her  fifth  birthday  there 
also  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst., 
upon  which  occasion  the  Empire 
Saloon  was  the  scene  of  a  juvenile 
party. 

IRISH  INDUSTRIES. 

The  encouragement  of  Irish  industry 
is  what  so  many  are  crying  out  for, 
but  which  so  few  really  endeavour  to 
further.  The  Royal  Irish  Industries 
Association,  21,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin 
(and  of  London  and  Paris)  deserves 
the  heartiest  support.  The  goods 
sold  are  Irish-made  laces,  including 
Limerick,  Carrickmacross,  Needlepoint, 
etc.,  and  Crochet,  Embossed  Robes, 
Blouses,  and  Collars,  Irish  Rugs  made 
TWO  QUEENS  AT  THEIR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING.  of  Irish  Fleece  and  Irish  Tweeds. 

During  the  recent  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Norway  to  Windsor,  Queen  It  is  well  worth  the  while  of  anyone 

Alexandra  and  her  daughter,  Queen  Maud  of  Norway,  delighted  to  go  about  their  t0  pay  a  visit  to  Lincoln  Place  and 

Christmas  shopping  in  the  royal  borough.  Here  the  two  Queens  were  treated  with  see  what  beautiful  work  can  be  turned 

the  utmost  consideration  by  the  townspeople,  no  endeavour  being  made  to  discom-  workers  of  Ireland 

mode  the  royal  purchasers.  J 
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ROBINSON  6  CLEAVER’S 

Royal  Ulster  Fleece 

Travelling  or  Motor  Rugs. 

Manufactured  entirely  from  Pure  Wool  in  our  own  Looms.  Soft  as  Down,  combining  Warmth  with  Lightness 


Pattern  B 
Natural  or  Grey 


Pattern  C 

Natural.  Pawn  or  Grey 


Pattern  E  —  Natural,  Grey,  or 
Fawn  Ground.  Overchecked  with 
either  Red,  Blue.  White,  or  Brown 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd.,  The  Royal  Irish  Linen  Warehouse,  BELFAST. 


PRICE 


POSTAGE 


Samples 

of 

Material 
Post  Free. 


The  most 
Acceptable 
Present 
in  the 
World. 


CALEY’S 

CORONET 

(Regd.  in  Gt.  Brit.  No.  278924) 

CHOCOLATES 


In  21b.,  I  lb.,  &  ^lb.  Boxes. 

- - 

Containing  Chocolates 
of  the 

Highest  Quality  and  Finest 
Flavours. 


NOVELTIES 

(Filled  with  Chocolates) 
from  Id.  to  3  Guineas. 

XMAS  CRACKERS  AND 
ART  TABLE  DECORATIONS 

In  Striking  and  entirely  New  Designs. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  J.  CALEY  &  SON,  LTD., 

FLEUR-DE-LYS  WORKS, 

NORWICH. 
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WHAT  DUBLIN  OWES  TO  GRATTAN’S  PARLIAMENT— Concluded  from  Page  16 


and  Dorset  Street,  where,  by  the  way,  Henry  Grattan  resided 
in  1780. 

Johnston  had  previously  erected  for  himself  an  elegant  and  spacious 
house  in  Eccles  Street,  on  the  left-hand  side,  walking  northwards 
where  he  arranged  and  augmented  that  famous  collection  of 
antiquities  and  objets  de  vertue  for  which  he  was  as  widely  known  as 
for  his  professional  ability,  and  which  eventually  came  to  the  hammer 
during  the  1870’s.  His  childless  widow  survived  him  many  years, 
but  at  her  demise  the  stately  mansion  became  subject  to  chance 
tenants,  and  had,  among  many  others,  the  late  Isaac  Butt,  eloquent 
counsel  and  father  of  Home  Rule,  as  an  occupant.  At  present, 
Eheu  !  it  is  rented  as  an  Alms  House  for  Aged  Widows,  but  is  still 
markedly  recognisable  by  its  three  panels  in  basso  relievo  of  Italian 
art,  let  into  the  now  dingy  brick  wall. 

We  know  the  fate  of  many  such  family  mansions  erected  to 
benefit  posterity,  but  which  did  not  shelter  a  second  generation  of 
their  original  inhabitants.  The  quarter  was,  without  doubt,  over¬ 
built,  and  it  is  evident  that  whole  streets  of  these  handsome,  con¬ 
servative-looking  houses  cannot  have  been  ever  tenanted  by  the 
class  for  whom  they  were  intended.  But  the  less  assuming  streets 
built  during  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  Union  maintained  a 
respectable  existence  for  fully  forty  years,  llieir  decadence  having 
set  in  at  a  period  within  our  own  remembrance,  towards  the  end  of 
the  1850's  and  throughout  the  1860's.  That  this  exalted,  crowning 
section  of  the  city  should  have  so  rapidly  subsided  is  to  be  deplored! 
It  is  through  wistful  eyes  that  we  contemplate  the  North  Side  and 
recall  its  departed  glories  If  we  could  transmit  its  mansions  in  loto 
to  New  York — or  even  Mayfair — as  we  dfoship  off  its  marble  mantel¬ 
pieces  and  mahogany  doors,  what  rents  they  would  bring  in  !  not 
only  from  the  nouveau  riche ,  but  from  appreciative,  loving  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  eighteenth-century  art  and  taste. 

But  to  reconstruct  the  past  is  a  pleasure  but  sparingly  meted  out 
to  11s,  and  its  achievement  but  fragmentary,  for  we  must  all  march  with 
the  stride  of  Time.  To  reconstruct  that  past  of  our  northern  suburb 
would  be  a  hopeless  scheme;  steam,  electricity,  extended  enterprise, 
and  the  headlong  life-pace  of  our  day,  all  forbid  it !  A  sad,  sad  sight 
is  that  stately  northern  quarter,  prophetically  recalling  to  usOssian’s 
tragic  words — 

“  I  passed  by  the  walls  of  Balcleutha, 

And  they  were  desolate  !  ” 

Let  us  find  out,  by  all  means,  in  the  spirit  of  our  headline,  what  is 


the  best  “form”  of  administration — it  has  not  been  proved  yet ! — 
and,  meantime,  be  thankful  for  past  benefits;  those  so  heroically 
fought  for  by  Henry  Grattan,  for  the  oft-blundering,  slowly- 
developed  efforts  of  many  Parliaments  summoned  by  the  virtuous 
Matron  Majesty  of  Greater  Britain  in  our  own  day,  and  even  for 
the  few  that  have  been  won  during  the  present  passing  fever-dream 
of  politics.  Of  these  latter  it  is  not  our  province  to  speak  ;  this  is 
but  a  mild  chronicle  of  certain  long-past  local  events  and  subsided 
patriotic  influence,  ever  most  interesting,  pathetically  interesting  to 
the  writer,  who  wishes  all  good  and  the  achievement  of  a  long- 
retarded  peace  to  the  dear  countrv  of  her  adoption  1 

E.  C.-S. 


Our  Illustrations  of 

“What  Dublin  Owes  to  Crattan’s  Parliament.” 

The  reproductions  which  appear  on  pages  6  and  7  have  been  made 
from  prints  the  property  of  E.  Macdowel  Cosgrave,  Esq.,  M.D., 
who,  in  the  kindest  manner,  placed  his  rare  collection  of  old  Dublin 
prints  at  the  Editor’s  service.  The  other  views,  illustrating  the 
article,  have  been  engraved  from  prints  in  the  possession  of  the 
Editor. 


Visit  of  Two  Ladies  to  “The  House”  in  Crattan’s  Day. 

“  We  rose  at  9  o’clock  and  put  on  our  genteel  dishabille  and 
went  to  the  Parliament  House  to  hear  an  election  determined. 
The  parties  were  Brigadier  Parker,  the  sitting  member,  and  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  the  petitioner.  Mr.  Southwell’s  interest  was  the  first, 
and  the  last  was  Sir  Richard  Meade’s.  ...  I  believe  we  were 
the  most  impartial  hearers  among  the  ladies  that  were  there,  though 
rather  inclined  to  Sir  Richard  Meade’s  side.  I  was  very  well  enter¬ 
tained.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hamilton  brought  me  up  chicken  and  ham  and 
tongue,  and  everything  we  could  desire.  At  4  o’clock  the  Speaker 
adjourned  the  House  till  5.  We  were  then  conveyed  into  the  Usher 
of  the  Black  Rod’s  room,  where  we  had  a  good  fire,  meat,  tea,  and 
bread  and  butter.  When  the  House  assembled  we  resumed  our  seats, 
and  stayed  till  eight.” 

These  were  the  great  days  when  Dublin  ladies  were  “at  no  expense 
for  their  entertainment” ;  when  tickets  for  Ridoths  and  subscription 
concerts  were  issued  only  for  gentlemen  subscribers,  who  were 
entitled  to  three — one  for  themselves,  and  two  for  presentation  to 
ladies. 


College  Green  100  Tjfears  Rgo. 


Bn  IfMstoric  Site. 

These  views  represent  College  Green,  Dublin,  in  1805 
and  1905.  In  the  former  we  get  a  view  of  the  famous 
Daly’s  Club  House,  now  Nos.  1  to  5,  College  Green.  The 
Club,  which  at  one  time  was  connected  with  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  a  covered  passage,  was  furnished  in 
a  superb  manner,  and  was  declared  by  travellers  to  be 
the  “  grandest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Europe”  (Gilbert’s 
History  of  Dublin).  It  was  here  that  Lord  Charlemont 
and  Grattan  resorted  after  many  an  exciting  night  in 
the  “House,”  and  that  Curran,  Flood,  and  Shiel  quar¬ 
relled,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  Phoenix  Park  to  fight 
duels.  In  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  club  house,  100 
years  ago,  were  to  be  found,  appropriately  enough,  the 
offices  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  the  first  insur¬ 
ance  office  established  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  great  Assurance  Corporation  still  occupies 
the  same  site,  and  a  picture  of  its  handsome  modern 
building  is  shown  in  the  view  for  1905. 

Notwithstanding  the  strange  variety  of  political  and 
commercial  crises  through  which  Ireland  has  passed 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  Assurance,  unaffected  by  change  and  circum¬ 
stance,  has  preserved  an  unbroken  record  of  184  years’ 
protection  in  Ireland,  in  itself  an  enduring 
testimony  to  the  strength  and  administration  of  this  great 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  -1  805-1  905.  Institution. 

WEDDINC  STATIONERY  w,ll“  &  cDosl0L!Sfo"< . 


Stationers  and  Printers  by  Royal  Warrant  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 
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The  Catch  of  a 

OOD-BYE,  Summer/  is  the  next  song;  who  is  down 
for  it  ?’’  the  hostess  asked,  glancing  round  her  crowded 
and  over-dressed  drawing-room.  i“  Alice  Storey, 
is  it  not  ?  Then  ‘  Alice,  Alice,  Where  art  Thou  ?  ’  ” 
“She’s  just  gone  home  with  such  a  bad  headache, 
poor  dear,"  some  one  volunteered. 

At  this  reply,  a  good-looking  young  soldier  near  the  piano 
reddened,  and  had  a  few  words  with  his  Better  Half,  who  at  this 
period  of  his  career  was  a  somewhat  officious  and  dominating  per¬ 
sonality.  The  term  “  Better  Half”  must  be  taken  literally,  for  Brown 
Slater  was  not  a  married  man  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  the  catch  of  the 
Dublin  season. 

(< Yes,  yes,  you  will— plenty  of  time,”  the  Better  Half  was  urging, 

“  if  you  hurry.  Put  down  your  cup  .  .  .  never  mind  good-byes  .  .  . 
here’s  your  hat .  .  .  take  any  stick  .  .  .  Get  that  piteous,  bewildered 
look  out  of  her  eyes.  She  heard,  of  course,  you’re  ordered  off  to 
India,  andican’t  understand  why  you  didn’t  come  up,  don’t  y’  see  ?” 
But  on  the  door-steps  Brown  Slater  jibbed. 

“Confound  it,  you  owl !— don’t  you  see,  if  I  catch  her  up  now— 

1 11  say  more  than  I  want  to — do  for  myself.  She’s  the  dearest 

sweetest  girl  going,  but— but - ” 

“  Think  you  ought  to  do  better,  a  line  fellow  like  you — not  that  ? 
It’s  Lady  Diana,  then  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not.  It’s  only  that  I’m  not  a  marryin’  sort,  that’s  all.  .  .  . 
Hot  !  .  .  .  I'm  no  worse  than  other  fellows.  Besides,  how  can  a 
man  not  talk  nonsense  to  a  girl  he  meets  all  over  the  shop— to  a 
girl,’’  hissed  the  snake  of  a  thought,  “  who  more  or  less  throws  her¬ 
self  at - No,  no,  I  don’t  mean  that— good  heavens  !  no - ’’ 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  !  ”  blazed  out  the  Better  Half,  “for  if  you  did 
you’d  be  the  meanest  liar  alive.  Alice  Storey  never  threw  herself  at 
any  man’s  head.  It  was  you  who  pursued  her  for  two  years,  kept 
other  men  off,  forced  her  to  love  you.  .  .  .  Well,  you  have  an  open 
door,  and  you  know  it.  .  .  .  Though  it  break  her  heart,  she  won’t 
belittle  her  womanhood  by  one  appealing  look,  and  she  has  no  big 
brother  to  call  you  to  account.  You  can  go,  Brown  Slater.  But  the 
question  is,  are  you  quite  blackguard  enough  ?  As  man  to  man, 
that’s  what  I  want  to  know.” 

Brown  Slater  said  that  was  enough  about  it ;  he'd  make  it  all  right 
at  “  St.  Patrick’s  ”  that  night. 

But  fate  was  against  the  well-meaning  dragoon  from  the  start. 

The  crush  was  awful,  and  Alice  was  not  at  the  usual  place  of 
rendezvous.  He  was  trying  to  find  her  in  the  Throne  Room 
later  on,  when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  he  knocked  against  Lady 
Diana  in  a  stunning  silver  frock  and  radiant  spirits,  having  backed 
three  winners  at  the  Curragh  Races  that  day.  They  sat  out  four 
dances,  had  supper  together,  and  in  the  dim  end  of  the  corridor, 
where  they  were  saying  good-bye,  the  sportswoman  skilfully  brought 
the  Catch  of  the  Season  to  the  point. 

And  poor  Alice,  whose  heart  the  beguiling  young  soldier  had 
smiled  out  of  her  breast,  knew  it  when  they  met  for  a  moment  on 
the  stairs. 

As  she  plucked  the  feathers  from  her  hair  in  the  chilly  dawn  she 
was  battling  with  the  fierce  revolt  of  the  young  new  to  pain — to 
an  intolerable  and  dishonouring  pain,  which  to-morrow,  and  the  long 
days  after,  must  be  borne  with  a  calm,  smiling  face. 

She  thought  her  anguish  even  then  was  voiceless,  until  the  little 
sister  who  shared  her  room  crept  into  her  bed. 

“  I’m  cryin’  too,  Ally,  cryin’  all  the  night,”  she  whispered.  “  Oh  ! 
my  darling  Peter.” 

The  child’s  dog  had  been  run  over  the  day  before,  and  had  died 
in  her  arms,  licking  her  hand. 

“  Nurse  has  been  such  a  beast,  Ally ;  she  says  I  won’t  meet  Peter 
in  heaven,  ’cos  he  has  no  soul  to  go  there  with,  and  I  can’t  bear  it. 

.  .  .  I’ve  done  an  awful  thing,  Ally.  .  .  I  felt  I  wanted  to  be  bad. 
Whisper— I’ve  said  ‘  Raca’ — three  times.” 

*••••• 

Eighteen  years  later,  on  the  17th  of  March,  19—,  Brown  Slater, 
now  a  Major,  with  a  couple  of  medals  on  a  somewhat  puffed-out 
breast,  was  once  again  a  guest  in  St.  Patrick’s  historical  hall. 

He  had  long  ago  divorced  the  nagging  Better  Half  of  his  subaltern 
days  ;  he  had  also  divorced  Lady  Diana,  who  had  run  unsound  in 
harness;  and  poor  Carrie,  his  second  wife,  he  had  left  behind  six 
months  before  in  the  Lucknow  cemetery. 

He  had  only  arrived  the  day  before,  though  his  regiment  had  been 
in  Dublin  some  months  ;  and  having  freely  drowned  the  shamrock, 
and  danced  with  two  of  the  smartest  women  in  the  garrison,  he 
found  himself  musing  genially,  almost  sentimentally,  over  the  past. 

“  Same  old  flags,  flunkies,  banks  of  what-d’ye-call-’ems — daffodils 
and  cinerarias — same  old  joggin’  feathers  and  stacks  of  chaperons — 
nothing  changed.  ...  I  swear  I’ve  taken  that  rabbit-faced  matron 
in  to  supper,  and  chaffed  that  old  girl  with  the  raspberries  on  her 
head,  eighteen  years  ago.  .  .  ,  Gad  !  I  wonder  what’s  happened  to 
that  yellow-haired  lass  who  was  so  dead  gone  on  me  ?  What  was 
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her  name  ?  Nelly,  Phyllis,  Nora  ?  I  wish  I  could  remember.  .  .  . 
What  pink  cheeks  she  had,  and  lips  like  scarlet  sealing-wax,  and, 
by  George  !  the  soft-headed  cub  I  was  in  those  days.  .  .  .  Yes,  that’s 
the  door  where  she  used  to  wait  for  me  night  after  night.  What 
was  her  name  ?  ” 

A  few  minutes  later  he  started  up,  wide  awake.  A  woman’s  face 
had  flashed  past,  a  colourless  face  with  queer  blue-green  eyes  that 
had  met  his  for  a  moment,  making  him  blink. 

Who  was  she  ?  Where  had  he  known  those  eyes  before — known 
them  intimately  ? 

She  was  dancing  with  a  man  in  his  own  regiment — Billy  Hartopp, 
the  V.C.  chap  that  all  the  women  were  running  after.  Puzzled  and 
excited,  he  kept  her  in  sight,  and  drew  near  to  hear  her  voice. 
When  he  heard  it  he  could  doubt  no  more  ;  it  was  she — she — the 
girl  he  had  loved  eighteen  years  ago  ! 

She  had  gone  off  tremendously,  of  course.  The  scarlet  lips,  the 
pink-and-white  skin,  were  no  more  ;  the  corn-coloured  hair  had 
faded  into  fawney  brown,  but  it  grew  in  the  same  delicious  feathery 
waves ;  there  was  the  old  bird-like  jerk  of  the  head;  the  slight  half- 
mocking,  half-caressing  brogue ;  the  roguish  blue-green  eyes 
shaded  by  the  dark  lashes  ! 

“Hardly  a  pretty  woman  now;  not  a  smart  one”  (she  wore  a 
crushed,  rather  old-fashioned  gown) ;  “  must  be  an  old  one,”  Brown 
Slater  summarized  breathlessly. 

“  Yet  a  woman  to  go  to  the  devil  for — what  is  it  ? — what  ?  ”  striving 
to  place  his  coarse  thumb  on  that  rare  and  indefinable  gift  of  nature 
which  no  art  can  create  or  supplement.  “  By  George  !  to  think 

I  jilted  a  woman  like  that  for  scraggy  old  Di - I  wonder  what 

she’ll  say  to  me — who  the  husband  is — I  must  find  out,  and  here’s 
the  man  to  tell  me,”  stopping  a  member  of  the  household  who  had 
been  in  office  for  years. 

“  Hartopp’s  partner  ?’’ the  official  repeated.  “Don’t  you  know 
her  ?  Why,  she’s  the  Fun  of  the  Fair,  and  a  fast-disappearing  type 
— the  real  Wild  Irish  Girl.” 

“  Her  name — I  mean  before  she  married  ?  ” 

“  She’s  not  married,  bless  you.  Why  ?  My  dear  fellow,  thereby 

hangs  a  long  and  complicated  story — several  stories - ” 

“  Storey  !  Storey  !”  the  other  broke  in.  “  How  could  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  it — sweet  Alice  Storey  ?  .  .  .  I — I  thought  she  had  married 
years  ago.’’ 

“  She's  been  engaged  half  a  dozen  times,  but  when  they  try  to  fix 
the  day,  a  sort  of  panic  seizes  her  and  she  breaks  it  off ;  can’t 
help  it  she  says,  sheer  funk.  There’s  some  yarn  about  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  early  youth - ” 

“Yes,  yes,  tell  me  about  that.  I  heard  also - ’’ 

“  A  pure  myth.  She’s  not  that  sort.  It's  just  a  strain  of  devilment 
and  unrest  inherited  from  her  forebears,  who  were  a  mad  Kerry  lot, 
which  won’t  let  her  settle  down  like  other  women.  However,  they 
say  Hartopp  looks  like  winning  now.  She’s  quieter  this  season, 
much,  and  it  was  a  dashed  fine  thing  he  did  in  South  Africa, 
wasn’t  it  ?  I’d  put  my  money  on  Hartopp.” 

“Would  you?”  Brown  Slater  retorted  with  sudden  exultation. 
“Thanks,  don’t  want  to  be  introduced,  knew  her  years  ago.” 

“  All  right.  But  all  the  same,  I  say — look  out  for  yourself,  old 
fellow.”  ....... 

Half  an  hour  later  he  found  the  opportunity  while  Hartopp  was 
getting  his  partner  an  ice,  but  the  start  was  tame. 

“  Miss  Storey,”  he  blurted  out,  “  you  don’t  remember  me,  do 
you  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  him,  calmly  munching  a  sandwich,  and  shook  her 
head. 

“  I  am  Cyril - ,”  he  stopped  as  she  made  what  school  children 

call  “  a  face,”  but  it  was  only  because  she  had  taken  a  wrong 
sandwich. 

“Cyril  Brown  Slater  of  long  ago.” 

“Cyril  Brown  Slater  !”  She  put  out  her  hand  quickly  as  if  to 
steady  herself,  and  he  caught  it  cleverly  in  his. 

“Oh  !  Alice — Alice,”  he  murmured,  “after  all  those  years — my 
little  Alice  !” 

“Alice?”  she  stammered.  “What  do  you  mean — ah!  do  you 
dare  call  me  that  ?  ” 

Her  free  hand  flew  to  her  face  which  was  going  deliciously  red  and 
white,  bringing  back  almost  the  bloom  he  remembered. 

Brown  Slater  was  nearer  losing  his  head  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  his  life. 

“Hush!”  she  whispered,  “I  can  scarcely  bear  it.  Take  me 
away  somewhere — the  drawing-room.” 

She  waived  her  partner  aside,  clinging  to  Brown  Slater’s  arm. 

In  the  drawing-room  she  sank  on  a  central  couch,  and  closed  her 
eyes  with  a  long  quivering  sigh,  apparently  unaware  that  her 
emotional  entrance  was  attracting  notice.  Hartopp,  blundering 
ass,  had  followed,  and  was  now  officiously  leaning  over  her. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you  faint  ?  Shall  I  open  a  window — 
get  you  a - ?  ” 
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“It’s  all  right,  Hartopp,”  the  senior  officer  broke 
“  Miss  Storey  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine.  Leave  us.” 

“  Yes — please  go  away,  Captain  Hartopp,”  Miss  Storey  murmured. 

“  i — we — loved  each  other  eighteen  years  ago,  Major  Brown  Slater 

and  I.”  . 

The  young  man  retreated  with  a  rather  dazed  look,  and  joined 
one  of  his  brother  officers  who  was  chatting  with  the  colonel  s  wife 
at  the  tire-place. 

“  Alice — my  own  little  girl,”  Brown  Slater  murmured,  “  won  t  you 
look  at  me  ?  ” 

“I  can’t,”  she  panted,  “not  just  yet.  But  speak  to  me,  Cyril, 
speak.  I  can  bear  your  voice,  but  not  your  face — yet.  'I  ell  me 
all — ail  since  the  day  we  parted  .  .  .  Oh  !  don’t  be  afraid,  I  11  not 
break  down  now.  The  fountain  of  my  tears  was  scorched  up 

years  ago!’’  ,  . 

“Hush!  hush!’’  he  pleaded,  glancing  uneasily  round.  A 
quieter  place,  dearest— that  seat  in  the  window— come  !  ” 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  understand,  to  be  able  to  realise  the  pub¬ 
licly — the  fact  that  her  tense,  vibrating  tone  was  evidently 
challenging  attention. 

“  They  can  hear  us — look — come  !  ” 

Slowly  she  opened  her  queer  grey-green  eyes  and  glanced  round, 
distraught. 

Then,  leaning  towards  him,  her  hands  clasping  her  knees,  she 
enquired  convulsively,  yet  quite  clearly  : 

“  When  did  your  jaws  fill  out  like  that — when,  Cyril,  when  ? 

“  My  what  ?”  he  asked,  beads  of  perspiration  starting  out  on  his 
brow. 

“  Your  jaws — the  lower  part  of  your  face — how  soon  after  ?  lry 
to  tell  me,  Cyril — how  soon  after  ?  ” 

“She’s  mad,”  he  thought,  “staring  mad!  Heavens!  have  I 
driven  her  to  this  ?  ” 

“  And  your  soul,  Cyril,”  she  went  on.  “  Oh  !  what  have  you  done 
with  it  ?  Your  soul,  dear— the  lamp  that  lit  the  landscape  of  my 
youth?” 

They  were  all  well-bred  people  around  ;  their  backs  were  dis¬ 
creetly  turned,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  be  listening,  but  in  the 
moment’s  stillness  that  followed  this  amazing  enquiry  Brown  Slater 
caught  the  sound  of  suppressed  tittering  and  of  false  choking 
coughs. 

“  Where  has  it  gone,  the  splendour  of  your  youth,  Cyril — the 
romance,  the  mystery,  the  magnetism?”  she  passionately  asked. 

“  For  eighteen  years  you  have  haunted  me,  resplendent  in  the  noon¬ 
tide  of  chivalry,  taking  the  flavour  out  of  the  simple  joys  of  life.  .  .  . 
For  eighteen  years.  .  .  .  Cyril,  eighteen.” 

“  Miss  Storey — stop — hear  me - ’’ 

But  she  apparently  couldn’t.  Like  a  torrent  suddenly  released, 
her  emotion  flowed  unrestrained,  heedless  of  interruption.  Never 
afterwards  could  the  unfortunate  man  tell  whether  it  lasted  for 
minutes  or  for  hours.  He  only  knew  that  Hartopp  was  listening, 
his  Colonel’s  wife  was  listening,  Charlie  Ethredge,  half  Dublin- 
only  knew  that  he’d  have  to  send  in  his  papers— give  up  his 
regiment - ” 

“  But  it’s  over  now,’’  he  pleaded  in  a  whisper.  “  I’ll  make  amends, 

Alice — make  you  forget  the  past - ” 

“  Ah!  don’t  you  see  what  1  am  ? — a  woman  with  a  stone  in  her  side 
instead  of  a  heart, with  a  laugh  on  her  lips  that  is  the  jibe  of  despair.” 

Brown  Slater  measured  his  distance  to  the  door,  and  rose  with  a 
stealthy  movement.  But  she  was  on  her  feet  at  the  same  moment 
her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“  Do  you  know  what  they  call  me,  Cyril  ?  They  call  me  ‘  The, 
Old  Storey,  ‘  The  Shilling  Shocker,’  ‘The  Sporting  Edition,’  awful 
things  like  that  .  .  .  They  groan  at  home  over  my  reckless  mirth, 
my  fevered  pursuit  of  pleasure,  my  fastness,  my  vulgarity  ... 
They  remember  the  days  of  long  ago  when  I  was  a  nice  lady-like 
girl — and— now— now  atter  wrecking  my  youth,  you  come  back  to 

pile  injury  upon  injury - ” 

“  Injury  upon  injury  ?  I — I—” 

“  After  cheapening  all  good  men  in  my  eyes,  Cyril,  you  come 
back  now  to  show  me  what  a  waste  it  has  all  been— what  a  pitiful 
waste  ...  to  mock  me  with  your  flatness,  your  futility.  Ah,  why  ? 
why  ?  Couldn’t  you  have  stayed  away  and  left  me  illusion  at 
least  ?  .  .  .  One  moment,  Jim,  I've  just  finished  ”  she  added  with  a 
startling  change  of  voice,  addressing  a  grey-haired  gentleman  in 
the  unitorm  of  a  deputy-lieutenant. 

“The  same  old  story  every  night,”  the  gentleman  grumbled, 
“and  you  know,  Sal,  what  a  cough  the  mare  has.” 

“  Coming,  Jim.”  She  laid  her  hand  on  Brown  Slater’s  arm  and 
led  him  towards  the  door.  Everyone  was  laughing  openly  now, 
and  bewildering  yellow  lights  were  dancing  in  the  young  lady’s 
eyes.  She  looked  radiant,  the  spirit  of  triumphant  youth. 

“  Dear  old  Jim,  how  he  does  fuss  about  his  horses.  You 
remember,  Jim,  don’t  you,  Major  Brown  Slater?’’  she  asked  gaily. 
“You  don’t?  Nonsense!  Why  he  was  always  about  long  ago 
thirsting  for  your  blood.” 

“For" my  blood  ?”  he  repeated  mechanically. 

“  Listen.  Jim  is  the  husband  of  the  girl  whose  heart  you  nearly 
broke  eighteen  years  ago.  No,  I’m  not  Alice.  How  could  I 
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possibly  be?  I  mean  Alice  is  over  foity,  and  has  a  daughter 
almost  as  tall  as  herself.  I'm  only  twenty-eight.  Besides  Alice  is 
an  angel.  She  couldn’t  have  done  an  atrocious  thing  like  this— not 
to  save  her  life.  Why  she  can’t  even  kill  the  wasp  that  stings  her. 
I'm  different - ’’ 

“You — you — Alice - ?” 

“  After  mother  died  I  was  Alice’s  baby,  and  slept  in  her  room, 
so  I  knew  as  nobody  else  did  how  you  hurt  her,  shamed 
her,  crushed  her  lovely  youth— though  now  she  laughs  at  it 
all.  For  months  I  used  to  lay  awake  at  night,  plotting  how  I  could 
hurt  and  shame  you  in  return.  I  never  thought  I’d  have  a  chance, 
until  you  yourself  put  the  whip  into  my  hand  to-night.  I  m  rather 
horrified  to  find  that  I  have  seldom  enjoyed  myself  so  thoroughly. 

What  are  you  saying  ?  Who  am_I  ?  Don  t  you  remember  me 
at  all,  Major  Brown  Slater  ?  ” 

He  shook  his  hot,  heavy  head. 

“  I’m  Sally— the  horrid,  vulgar  little  girl  you  used  to  get  sent  to 
bed  for  making  faces  at  you  over  the  stairs  and  putting  things  into 
your  hat.  Even  then  I  wanted  her  to  take  Jim. 

“  May  I  go  now,  please  ?’’  he  asked  under  his  breath. 

A  moment  later  he  was  darting  across  the  Castle  yard,  looking, 
according  to  Charlie  Ethredge,  “  as  if  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
druggist’s  for  sixpenceworth  of  the  quickest  poison.’ 

Brown  Slater  was  not  popular  in  the  regiment ;  he  was  close  with 
money,  crudely  selfish,  and  the  ladies  said  he  had  been  hoi  rid  to  the 
poor  woman  left  behind  in  Lucknow,  so  Miss  Sally  s  latest  \Vas 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  but  one — her  fiance. 

He  lectured  her  so  severely,  and  assumed  such  a  superior  pro¬ 
prietary  tone,  that  the  engagement  was  broken  off— for  a  week. 

When  he  called  to  give  her  back  her  letters,  they  agreed  that  the 
incident,  however  shocking,  was  an  interposition  of  providence  to 
save  them  both  from  life  long  misery. 

Major  Brown  Slater  came  to  the  wedding  which  took  place  in 
May,  and  the  real  Alice  was  so  sweet  to  him  and  soothing  that  he 
began  to  hold  up  his  head  again. 

On  being  chaffed  by  her  husband  and  family  she  cleverly 
defended  herself,  and  admitted  that  her  gratitude  to  the  gallant 
soldier  for  having  jilted  her  was  a  vivid  and  substantial  sentiment. 
So  it  all  ended  well.  Mar\  Costello. 

The  End. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


A  Modern  Lady  Follower  of  the  Pre=Elizabethan  Method  of  Sitting  a  Horse. 


THE  LADY  CASTLEREAGH  ASTRIDE  ON  HORSEBACK. 

The  fashion  of  ladies  riding  astride  is  growing  rapidly,  and  there  are  now  many  well-known  peop'e  who  adopt  the  method,  a  revival,  it  may  be  noted,  of 
that  favoured  in  pre-Elizabethan  times.  Lady  Castlereagh,  for  instance,  is  seen  in  the  Row  daily  wearing  a  divided  costume,  and  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  girls  who  have  adopted  the  bifurcated  garment.  Indeed,  it  is  thought  that,  in  years  to  come,  nobody  will  believe  that  women  ever  rode  on  a 
side  saddle,  and  will  hardly  be  convinced  even  by  the  plates  in  old  books  or  the  specimens  in  museums.  Doctors,  I  however,  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  new  fashion,  but  there  are  many  who  recommend  it,  although  not  exactly  on  artistic  grounds.  Photo  by  Thirlweli,  Stockton. 
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THE  IRISH  MACE. 

“Until  the  body  which  has  entrusted  this  Maoa  to  my  keeping  demands  it,  I  will  preserve  it  for  them.”—  Right  Hon.  John  Foster,  Speaker. 

parties  have  the  very  faintest  idea  of  what  the  Irish  Parliament  corrupt  phases  of  the  Peerage  question.  The  architecture  and 

looked  like  when  it  existed,  or  how  its  appearance  struck  the  furnishing  of  the  House  in  this  picture  prove  that  its  painters 


TLhc  3-nsb  Douse  of  Commons.  1780; 

AND 

Crattans  3-rtsb  parliament.  1782. 


Noif  PlCTOKIALLY  PRESENTED,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND,  INCLUDING 


FRANCIS  W.  WHEATLEYS  AUTHENTIC  PICTURE  OF  THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  1780; 


NICHOLAS  KENNY’S  AUTHENTIC  PICTURE  OF  GRATTANS  PARLIAMENT: 


“THE  DECLARATION  OF  IRISH  RIGHTS,  1782;” 


With  Full  Keys  to  Both  Pictures  ;  also  a  Reproduction  of 


BARRAUD  &  HAYTERS  PICTURE  OF  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT  IN  1790,  with  Key. 


By  CRAWFORD  HARTNELL. 


THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  WHEATLEY’S  OR  KENNY'S  PICTURES  IN  ANY  FORM  IS  FORBIDDEN,  EITHER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  OK  IRELAND, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  CANADA,  OR  AUSTRALIA. 


T  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that,  although  the 
fiercest  controversies  have  raged,  in  and  out  of 
Ireland,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
no  one  in  the  country  has  even  the  very  slightest 
idea  of  what  that 
representative 
Assembly  of  the  Irish  gentry, 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble, 
looked  like  when  in  the  flesh. 

“  Away,  burn  all  the  records 
of  the  realm  ;  my  mouth  shall 
be  the  Parliament  of  England,” 
said  the  Jack  Cade  of  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  and  one  would  think 
that  was  exactly  what  they 
thought  and  said  and  did  in 
Ireland,  so  great  is  the  paucity 
of  available  pictorial  material 
respecting  her  Parliament. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Ireland 
possesses  no  picture,  engrav¬ 
ing,  or  drawing,  no  pictorial 
record  of  any  kind,  of  that 
Assembly.  No  castle  or  country 
house  throughout  the  length  or 
breadth  of  Ireland  holds  any 
memorial  which  would  enable 
our  generation  to  realise  what 
aspect  that  congregation  of 
Irish  gentlemen  presented  in 
the  days  of  its  power  and 
phenomenal  success. 

We  Irish  may,  according  to 
our  political  leanings,  on  the 
one  side  passionately  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  setting 
up  another  Irish  Parliament 
upon  College  Green,  or,  upon 
the  other,  we  may  declare  that 
no  such  body  shall  ever  again  exist  upon  the  soil  of  Ireland. 
But  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  neither  of  the  contesting 


observer  of  the  time.  Even  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  that 
most  painstaking  historian,  was  unable  to  pictorially  re¬ 
constitute  the  assembly,  and  the  late  Sir  John  Gilbert  evidently 
found  himself  equally  at  fault. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  walls 
of  many  an  Irish  home  there 
is  hanging  an  autotype  of  a 
picture  which,  as  its  Key  tells 
us,  was  painted  by  “  H.  Barraud 
and  J.  Hayter,  Esqrs.”  It  is 
described  as 

“  THE  GREAT  PARLIAMENT  OF 
IRELAND,  ELECTED  A.D.  1790.” 

Hayter,  one  of  the  two  artists 
responsible  for  this  work,  was 
a  portrait  painter  to  the  late 
Queen  Victoria,  and,  as  the 
portraits  in  this  picture  show, 
was  skilful  in  portraiture.  Many 
of  these  pictures  of  great  Irish¬ 
men,  members  of  the  Irish 
House,  are  accurate  copies  of 
authentic  originals  in  public  or 
family  collections.  The  owner 
of  the  original  painting,  Sir 
William  Whitla,  M.D.,  tells  me 
that  it  was  finished  in  1872.  I 
was  aware  that  it  had  been 
published  at  Newcastle  -  on - 
Tyne,  as  an  autotype,  in  that 
year,  but  I  had  thought  the 
picture  itself  was  of  somewhat 
earlier  date.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  picture  was  a  latter-day 
effort  to  reconstitute  the  Irish 
Hpuse  of  Commons  and  a  fair 
muster  of  its  members,  long 
after  the  Assembly  had  passed 
away.  The  period  represented  was  1790,  the  incident,  no  doubt, 
being  the  revived  attack  by  John  Phillpot  Curran  on  certain 
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were  but  partially  acquainted  with  the  subject,  for,  while  the 
gallery  and  “  goose-pie  ”  roof,  with  its  supporting  columns  and 
wheel  window,  are  accurate,  the  entrances  beneath,  at  the  sides 
of  the  octagon,  are  insufficient  in  number,  and  lack  the  uniformity 
which  characterised  them.  The  tesselated  pavement  of  the 
House,  shown  in  the  picture,  was  not  laid  until  after  the  fire  of 
1792,  two  years  after  the  period  represented.  This  pavement 
never  existed  in  the  original  octagonal  chamber,  but  was  a  feature 
of  the  circular  apartment  built  after  the  fire.  The  grand  candel¬ 
abra  which  lighted  the  newer  building,  and  never  figured  in  the 
old  one,  incorrectly  finds  a  place  in  this  picture,  the  artists  doubt¬ 
less  tempted  to  introduce  it  by  its  easy  accessibility,  as  it  hung 
for  a  time  in  St  Andrew’s  Church,  Dublin,  and  subsequently 
found  a  home  in  the  Examination  Hall,  Trinity  College.  The 
Speaker’s  chair  and  the  canopy  surrounding  it  bear  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  original. 

The  table  of  the  House  was 
evidently  drawn  from  the 
dining  or  billiard  table  of  the 
early  1870’s.  The  seating,  too, 
is  incorrect,  being  inaccur¬ 
ate  both  in  its  structure  and 
its  placing.  One  cannot  help 
also  observing  a  strange  ano¬ 
maly  in  the  figure  of  the  Irish 
Volunteer  who  stands  sentry, 
under  arms  within  the  House 
itself,  in  a  recess  upon  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  picture. 

This  painting  was  the  property 
of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Corry, 
of  Belfast ;  and  Sir  William 
Whitla,  M.D.,  of  that  city, with 
great  public  spirit, purchased  it 
for  his  collection,  and  so  pre¬ 
vented  this,  the  only  pictorial 
representation  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  in  the 
country,  from  passing  out  of 
Ireland.  By  the  courtesy  of  Sir 
William  Whitla,  I  now  repro¬ 
duce  it  and  its  explanatory  key. 

I  have  further  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  great  kindness  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Corry,  of  Bangor, 

Co.  Down,  and  Mr.  Wm. 

Ireland,  of  Belfast,  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  the  late  Dr.  T. 

Corry,  in  whom  the  copyright 
of  the  picture  is  vested,  for 
sanctioning  my  reproduction 
of  the  painting  and  its  Key. 

Early  in  the  present  year  I 
heard  that  a  picture  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  once  the 
property  of  Henry  Grattan, 
had  found  a  home  in  the 
North  of  England — where,  no 
person  in  Dublin  appeared 
to  know.  I  decided,  in  the 
hope  of  tracing  the  picture,  to 
appeal  to  the  descendants  of 
Grattan  in  the  first  place,  and 
I  eventually  learned,  through 
the  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas 
HenryGrattanEsmonde,Bart., 
that  such  a  picture  was  in  the 
possession  of  Major  Langdale, 
of  Houghton  Hall,  Sancton, 

Yorkshire.  An  appeal  to  Major 
Langdale  brought  me  the 
kindest  and  fullest  permission 
to  see  the  picture  and  make  the  necessary  plates  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  it  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  compliance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  Henry  Grattan,  M.P.,  who  attached 
to  the  “  Roll’’  or  “Catalogue”  of  the  picture  the  following  note, 
authenticated  by  his  signature: — 

“  This  picture  has  occupied  the  space  of  four  years  to  collect 
and  arrange. 

“  I  dedicate  it  to  the  Irish  people ,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
engraved,  and  a  copy  placed  in  the  house  of  every  man  who 
values  liberty  and  his  country.  “  Henry  Grattan.” 

On  a  brilliant  autumn  morning,  the  best  possible  for  the  work 
in  hand,  I  reached  Houghton  Hall — a  quaint  old  English  mansion, 
containing  a  wonderful  collection  of  artistic  treasures,  many  of 
them  relics  of  the  dear  Grattan,  one  of  the  few  public  men 


whose  memory  is  universally  revered  by  everyone  in  Ireland. 

The  picture,  a  large  canvas  measuring  nine  feet  by  seven  feet, 
occupied  the  place  of  honour  in  the  dining-room,  and  the 
lighting  in  that  apartment  not  being  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
1  epioduction,  Major  Langdale,  with  the  courtesy  he  has 
shown  throughout  the  entire  matter,  permitted  the  removal  of  the 
picture  to  the  lawn,  where  two  whole  days  were  spent  in  securing 
the  color  plates  necessary  for  its  reproduction  in  exact  color 
facsimile  as  now  presented. 

The  process  which  rendered  this  color  reproduction  possible  is 
an  interesting,  if  somewhat  complex,  one.  Each  of  the  colors  in 
the  picture  was  secured  by  means  of  a  large  camera,  fitted  with 
color  “  wells’’  containing  alternately  green,  blue,  and  red  liquids. 
Each  liquid  formed  a  screen  which  allowed  one  color  to  pass 
and  excluded  all  others.  The  colors  thus  passed  were  yellow,  red, 

and  blue,  corresponding  to  the 
three  primary  colors  in  nature, 
of  which  all  other  colors  are 
merely  combinations.  From 
the  one-color  photographic 
plates  thus  securedatransfer  is 
effected  to  copper,  which  is 
then  etched,  and  the  “block,” 
as  the  working  engraving  is 
technically  called,  results. 
Each  “  block  ”  contributes  one 
color  to  the  building  up  of  the 
picture,  and  when  all  the 
“  blocks"  are  printed  in  their 
proper  sequence,  the  perfect 
facsimile  of  the  picture  is  the 
final  result.  One  point  remains, 
the  inks  employed  in  printing 
must  in  shade  exactly  match 
the  colors  used  by  the  painter. 
To  ensure  accuracy  in  this 
particular  a  color  drawing  of 
the  picture  was  prepared, 
each  color  matching  the 
original,  and  in  this  way  the 
craftsmen,  who  were  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  the  picture, 
have  been  able  to  exactly  re¬ 
produce  the  colorings  which 
grew  under  the  skilled  brush 
of  the  original  artist. 

NICHOLAS  KENNY'S  PICTURE  OF 
GRATTAN’S  PARLIAMENT,  1782. 
1  he  title  of  the  picture  is 

“THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS  : 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  IRISH 
RIGHTS  IN  1782.” 

This  picture  was  the  work  of 
Nicholas  Kenny,  an  Irish  por¬ 
trait  painter  of  distinction,  and 
each  of  the  faces,  whether  of 
the  members  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  or  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  personages  crowding 
the  galleries,  is  worked  with 
a  care  and  finish  which  a 
miniature  painter  would  be¬ 
stow  upon  a  single  portrait. 

The  architecture  of  the 
House  itself  is  not  so  carefully 
handled.  The  roof  is  the  old 
“  goose  pie  ”  roof,  which  per¬ 
ished  when  the  dome  fell  in 
during  the  fire  of  1792.  It  is,  however,  without  the  wheel 
windows,  and  is  supported  by  columns  cf  the  Doric  order 
of  architecture,  whereas  the  original  pillars  were  in  the 
Ionic  style.  The  gallery  is  dark,  the  windows,  which 
lighted  it,  having  also  been  omitted,  and  the  seats  occupied 
by  members  are  without  the  solid  backs  shown  in  the 
architectural  cross  section  of  the  House  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  illustration  of  this  article.  A  point  to  be  noted  in  this 
picture  is  the  Table  of  the  House,  which,  according  to  Kenny, 
was  draped  in  dark  green  cloth  fringed  at  its  lower  extremity 
with  gold. 

The  central  figure  in  the  picture  is  that  of  Henry  Grattan,  who 
clasps  to  his  breast  a  scroll  bearing  the  words  “  Claim  of  Right.’’ 
By  his  side  Gervaise  Parker  Bushe  is  seated,  holding  the  sword, 


THE  SPEAKERS  CHAIR  IN  ANTRIM  CASTLE. 

The  fan-like  Panel  above  the  Chair  is  from  Antrim  Church ,  and  was  riddled  with 
bullets.  The  Coats  of  Arms  above  the  panel  are  those  of  the  eleven  Speakers  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
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of  which  Grattan  has  divested  himself  when  addressing  the 
House.  To  the  extreme  right  of  the  bench  near  Grattan  sits 
Isaac  Corry,  who,  during  one  of  the  Union  debates,  made  an 
unworthy  attack  upon  Grattan,  and  was  shot  by  him  the 
following  morning  at  Ball’s  Bridge,  on  the  very  spot  where  a  far 
different  “meeting’’  now  takes  place — the  Horse  Show  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  Frederick  Saunderson,  member  for 
Cavan,  shown  in  the  picture,  was  as  sturdy  an  opponent  of  the 
Union  as  his  grandson,  the  late  Colonel  Saunderson,  was,  in  these 
latter  years,  its  staunch  up¬ 
holder.  Sir  John  Parnell 
is  there  too,  “an  Incor¬ 
ruptible,  ’’  reminding  us 
that  there  is  also  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  political  fidelity 
in  Ireland,  for  his  de¬ 
scendant,  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,  remained  stead¬ 
fast  in  the  family  tra¬ 
dition.  The  picture  is  full 
of  interest.  Every  name 
has  its  story,  a  story  al¬ 
ways  interesting,  often 
absorbing,  in  many  cases 
deeply  significant  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  I, 
however,  forbear,  tempting 
as  the  subject  is,  to  refer 
further  to  the  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  de¬ 
picted  in  this  picture,  for 
the  “Roll’’ or  “Catalogue” 
which  follows  this  article 
fully  records  them,  and  in 
many  cases  I  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Roll  en¬ 
larged  reproductions  of 
the  portraits  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of 
the  House.  These  latter 
are  from  the  studies  of 
the  original  portraits  by 
Nicholas  Kenny  used  for 
the  purposes  of  his  picture. 

They  are  now  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Thomas  Henry 
Grattan  Esmonde,  Bart., 
at  Ballinastragh,  Gorey, 

Co.  Wexford,  and  again  I 
have  to  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  unfailing  kind¬ 
ness  of  Sir  Thomas  in  con¬ 
tributing  this  additional 
note  of  interest  to  my 
presentation  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  as  it 
appeared  in  Grattan’s  days 
and  its  leading  members 
as  they  lived. 

This  picture  was  for 
long  a  treasured  possession 
at  Celbridge  Abbey,  and 
passed  from  Henry  Grat¬ 
tan,  M.P.  (the  son  of  Henry 
Grattan),  to  Henrietta,  his 
eldest  daughter  and  co¬ 
heir,  who  married  C. 

Lang  dale,  Esq.,  of 
Houghton.  Their  eldest 
son  is  Henry  Grattan 
Langdale.  The  present 
owner  of  the  picture  is, 
as  I  have  already  recorded, 

Major  Philip  Langdale, 
the  great  -  grandson  of 
Henry  Grattan.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  exhibited  in  1868  at  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition, 
and  I  have  just  discovered  that  a  small  rough  wood  engraving 
was  produced  in  an  English  publication — No.  1  of  the  “  Daily 
Graphic  Pamphlets’’ — many  years  ago,  but  gave  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  picture  itself,  and,  of  course,  none  whatever 
of  its  colouring.  I,  therefore,  claim  to  have  fulfilled  the 
wish  of  Henry  Grattan,  M.P.,  in  enabling  for  the  first  time 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  secure  a  replica  of  this  national  heir¬ 
loom  and  place  it  in  their  homes.  It  only  remains  to  be  added 
that  the  picture  has  been  heavily  varnished,  as  a  multitude 


of  varnish  cracks  show,  and  these  cracks  have  greatly  increased 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  work  of  reproduction. 

FRANCIS  W.  WHEATLEY'S  PICTURE  OF  THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS,  1780. 

There  remains  but  one  other  picture  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
It  is  not  a  picture  of  “Grattan’s  Parliament,”  which  dates  from 
1782,  yet  in  it  also  Grattan  is  the  central  figure.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  formulating  on  the  19th  April,  1780,  and  then  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  that  very  Claim  of 
Irish  Rights,  proposed, 
carried,  and  declared  on 
that  memorable  16th  of 
April,  1782,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  Kenny’s 
picture. 

This  picture  is  a  truly 
superb  work  from  the 
hand  of  a  great  artist, 
Francis  W.  Wheatley, 
whose  signature,  “  Fs;  W. 
Wheatley,’’  it  bears,  with 
the  date,  “  Dublin,  June 
8,  1780.”  Kenny’s  picture 
was  finished  in  1843, 
having  taken  four  years 
to  complete.  Wheatley’s 
was  painted  in  the  year 
1780,  and  depicts  the  Irish 
Parliament  as  it  existed 
that  very  year  when  the 
Assembly  and  its  Members 
were  living  realities,  and 
every  point  was  possible 
of  verification  on  the  spot. 
I  discovered  this  picture 
at  Parlington,  a  few  hours’ 
journey  from  Houghton 
Hall,  and  it  is  a  most 
singular  circumstance  that 
both  these  national  pic¬ 
tures,  the  only  authentic 
pictorial  records  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons, 
should  have  found  a  home 
in  the  same  English  shire, 
and  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  distance  of 
one  another,  in  the  man¬ 
sions  of  English  gentle¬ 
men  whose  families  have 
had  the  closest  connection 
with  Ireland. 

Parlington  and  Lother- 
ton  Hall,  Aberford,  have 
been  for  generations  the 
seats  of  the  Gascoigne 
family,  who  also  own  ex¬ 
tensive  estates  in  Ireland. 
This  old  English  family 
possesses  many  ties  and 
connections  with  this 
country,  dating  from  the 
time  when  Silver  Oliver, 
of  Castle  Oliver,  County 
Limerick,  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Gascoignes 
and  assumed  that  name. 

In  the  evil  days  of  the 
Irish  famine  of  1847,  two 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Gas¬ 
coigne  family  came  to 
Ireland  and  journeyed 
through  the  country  on  a 
mission  of  mercy,  nursing 
the  sick  and  relieving  the 
distress  of  the  famine-stricken  peasantry.  The  ladies  were, 
during  part  of  this  charitable  pilgrimage,  granted  a  military 
escort,  and  the  two  young  officers,  cousins  named  Trench,  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  escort,  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  of  mercy,  and  subsequently  won  the  hearts  and  hands  of 
the  two  charitable  English  sisters.  One  of  the  gentlemen  after¬ 
wards  became  Baron  Ashtown,  the  other  Colonel  Trench. 
Colonel  Trench  in  1850  married  Mary,  the  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  the  late  Richard  Oliver  Gascoigne,  Esq.,  whose  name  he 
assumed  by  royal  license  in  August,  1851.  Colonel  Trench 
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“  Sejcten  Pcry,"  says  Grattan,  4<  was  the  original  fountain  of  all  the  good  that  befell  Ireland. 

This  gentleman  occupies  the  Chair  as  Speaker  in  both  the  Wheatley  and  Kenny  Pictures. 

From  a  Print  in  the  Joly  Collection. 
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Gascoigne,  on  his  recent  demise,  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Colonel  Frederick  Richard  Thomas  Trench  Gascoigne,  D.S.O., 
and  to  this  gentleman’s  most  kind  permission  is  due  the  privilege 
I  now  enjoy  of  presenting  to  the  public  the  first  reproduction 
ever  made  of  Wheatley’s  picture  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
in  1780,  and  its  explanatory  key. 

In  1853  the  late  Colonel  Gascoigne  lent  this  splendid  national 
canvas  to  the  loan  collection  of  Dargan’s  Great  International 
Exhibition,  held  upon  the  Leinster  Lawn,  Dublin.  After  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition,  Colonel  Trench  Gascoigne,  who  was  a 
distinguished  personality  in  Irish  Society  and  a  munificent  bene¬ 
factor  of  Irish  chari¬ 
ties,  happened,  while 
walking  along  Merrion 
Square,  to  observe  a 
number  of  workmen 
removing  cases  con¬ 
taining  pictures  from 
the  Exhibition  build¬ 
ing  and  packing  the 
crates  upon  lorries. 

Just  as  he  came  along¬ 
side  one  of  the  lorries 
a  case  slipped  from 
the  hands  of  the  care¬ 
less  workmen,  crashed 
upon  the  pavement, 
and,  bursting  open, 
deposited  Wheatley’s 
splendid  picture,  bat¬ 
tered  and  torn,  at  its 
owner’s  feet.  This 
singular  occurrence  is 
quite  authentic,  and 
there  are  many  living 
persons  who  can  recall 
the  incident  as  related 
by  the  late  Colonel 
Trench  Gascoigne.  A 
close  examination  of 
the  reproduction  of  this 
picture  will  show  an 
almost  straight  line,  like 
a  crease,  passing  from 
left  to  right  of  the 
picture,  near  the  top. 

This  was  one  of  the 
damages  which  the 
painting  received,  but 
the  defect  can  only 
be  discovered  on  a 
close  scrutiny,  for  it  has 
been  almost  obliterated 
by  careful  restoration. 

It  is  an  object  lesson 
of  the  extreme  danger 
of  lending  valuable 
pictures  to  Exhibitions, 
other  than  those  of  the 
art  academies. 

Having  arrived  at 
Parlington,  in  response 
to  Colonel  Trench 
Gascoigne’s  kind  per¬ 
mission,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting 
the  Wheatley  picture, 
and  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  general 
arrangement  of  the 
figures  was  almost 
identical  with  that  in 
Kenny’s  picture.  The 
individual  differences 
will  be  discovered  on 
a  close  examination  of  the  keys  of  the  Wheatley  and  Kenny 
pictures  now  reproduced.  In  Wheatley’s  picture  as  in  Kenny’s, 
Henry  Grattan  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  addressing  the  House, 
and  the  portrait,  allowing  for  the  animation  of  the  speaker 
engaged  in  an  exciting  debate,  is  marvellously  akin  to  the  large 
portrait  of  Grattan  painted  by  Wheatley  four  years  later.  All 
the  portraits  are  painted  with  extreme  care,  each  being  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  individual  represented.  The  portraits  in  the 
galleries  are  almost  identical  with  those  in  Kenny’s  picture, 
although  the  two  episodes  represented  by  the  pictures  are 
divided  by  a  period  of  two  years.  It  must  be  conceded 


that  Kenny  was  familiar  with  Wheatley’s  work,  and  owes 
much  to  it  in  the  general  arrangement  of  his  grouping.  Nor 
has  all  Wheatley's  care  been  expended  upon  the  portraits,  for  the 
architecture  of  the  House  is  accuracy  itself.  The  wheel  windows 
in  the  roof,  the  Ionic  columns  which  support  it,  the  lighting 
of  the  galleries,  the  entrances  to  the  chamber,  the  recesses,  all  are 
exact  and  truthful  reproductions.  The  arrangement  and  draping 
of  the  table,  covered,  by  the  way,  with  a  plain  unfringed  green 
cloth,  the  disposition  and  form  of  the  seating,  the  uniforms  of  Irish 
Volunteer  regiments,  and  those  of  Daly’s  Club  worn  by  the 
Members  ;  no  point  was  too  small  for  the  painstaking  accuracy 

of  Wheatley.  It  is  a 
great  memorial,  a  living 
picture  of  the  time,  and 
I  have  done  what  is 
possible  to  present  it 
faithfully  and  worthily 
to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
It  only  remains,  as 
regards  the  picture  it¬ 
self,  to  add  that  the 
painting  is  seven  feet 
one  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  in  height 
measures  six  feet  four 
inches. 

In  securing  the  neces¬ 
sary  plates  for  repro¬ 
duction  I  was  at  Par¬ 
lington,  as  at  Houghton 
Hall,  permitted  to  have 
the  picture  removed 
from  the  dining-room  to 
the  lawn,  where  more 
perfect  light  for  repro¬ 
duction  purposes  was 
obtainable.  It  affords 
me  thegreatest  pleasure 
to  here  acknowledge 
the  kind  help,  valuable 
information,  and  advice 
which  I  received  from 
Mr.  T.  Herbert  Prater, 
the  agent  of  Colonel 
Trench  Gascoigne’s 
estates  at  Aberford.  It 
may  be  interesting  to 
add  that,  as  Parlington 
is  being  dismantled, 
Wheatley’s  picture  will 
in  future  find  a  home 
atLotherton  Hall,  Aber¬ 
ford,  near  Leeds,  York¬ 
shire. 

A  word  as  to  the  ar¬ 
tist,  who  won  his  fame 
in  Dublin.  Wheatley 
was  born  in  London  in 
1747,  and  early  showed 
high  artistic  capability. 
He  came  to  Ireland 
prior  to  1780,  and,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  pictur¬ 
esque  surrounnings  of 
the  time  in  Dublin,  he 
commenced  the  series 
of  national  pictures 
upon  which  his  artistic 
reputation  mainly  rests. 
His  first  work  was  “The 
Muster  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers  in  College 
Green,  1779.’’  This 
picture  is  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland.  His  next  work  was  “The  Irish  House  of 
Commons  in  1780,’’  now  the  property  of  Colonel  Trench 
Gascoigne,  D.S.O.,  and  herein  reproduced  for  the  first  time. 

Bryan’s  “Dictionary  of  Painters’’  observes  that  this  picture 
contains  portraits  of  all  the  more  remarkable  Irish  politicians. 
Colonel  Gascoigne  understands  that  the  picture  was  presented  to 
his  ancestor,  Mr.  Silver  Oliver,  by  Wheatley  as  some  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  many  kindnesses  which  the  artist  had  received. 
This  corrects  an  error  in  Redgrave’s  “  Dictionary  of  Artists,” 
where  it  is  stated  this  picture  was  disposed  of  by  lottery. 
Wheatley  is  said  to  have  taken  subscriptions  from  the 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN  FOSTER, 

Last  Speaker  oj  the  Irish  House  of  Commons ,  and  first  Lord  Oriel.  John  Foster ,  representative 
of  Louth,  was  m  1785  unanimously  elected  Speaker  on  the  resignation  of  Edmund  Sexten  Pery , 
who  was  created  a  Viscount.  Foster  occupied  the  Chair  until  1800. 

From  a  Mezzo-tint  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 
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various  sitters,  whose  portraits  are  presented  in  the  picture, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  work  engraved  —  an  in¬ 
tention  never  carried  out,  as  Wheatley  was  driven  from 
Dublin,  apparently  in  1784,  in  disgrace,  it  being  discovered 
that  the  lady  who  there  had  figured  as  Mrs.  Wheatley 
was  the  wife  of  a  brother  artist,  Gresse,  with  whom  Wheatley 
had  eloped  from  London  to  Dublin.  Wheatley,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  painted  at  least  one  other  Irish  subject  in  addition  to 
his  portraits  of  Grattan  and  other  distinguished  person?.  This 
work  was  the  “Review  of  Troops  in  Phoenix  Park  by  General 
Irwin,”  painted  in  1781,  exhibited  in  London  two  years  later,  and 
now  also  hung  in  our  National  Gallery.  Wheatley  became  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1790,  and  R.A.  the  following 
year.  His  death  took  place  in  1801. 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  the  other  illustrations 
produced  in  this  article  are 

THE  SPEAKER'S  CHAIR  AND 
THE  MACE  OF  THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS, 

from  photographs  by  Mr.  R.  Welch, 
of  Belfast.  These  interesting  relics 
are  the  property  of  Viscount  Masse- 
reene  and  Ferrard,  who  has  kindly 
assented  to  their  reproduction  here. 

They  can,  at  present,  be  seen  in  the 
Museum,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin,  hav¬ 
ing  been  lent  by  their  owner  from 
his  collection  at  Antrim  Castle,  where 
they  have  been  long  and  carefully 
preserved.  The  Chair®  and  Macef 
were  taken  from  the  Irish  House  by 
its  last  Speaker,  that  incorruptible 
gentleman,  the  Right  Honourable 
John  Foster,  afterwards  Lord  Oriel, 
whose  name  is  commemorated  in 
Foster  Place,  and  whose  official 
residence,  the  Irish  Speaker’s  House, 
is  now  the  head  office  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Ireland  in  that  thorough¬ 
fare.  Is  is  recorded  that,  when  the 
surrender  of  the  Mace  was  de¬ 
manded,  Foster,  who  had  removed 
it  from  the  House,  firmly  declined 
to  commit  it  to  the  custody  of 
any  body  except  that  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Ireland.  It  accordingly 
remains  in  the  possession  of  Foster’s 
successor,  Viscount  Massereene  and 
Ferrard. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
from  which  the  Chaplain  read  the 
daily  prayers  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  is  here  reproduced  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  who 
lent  me  the  Book  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  whose  residence,  Mulroy, 

Milford,  Co.  Donegal,  it  is  treasured, 
a  cherished  possession.  This  volume 
occupied  a  place  on  the  Table,  and 
is  shown  in  both  Wheatley’s  and 
Kenny’s  pictures,  and  a  few  particu¬ 
lars  respecting  it  will  be  of  general 
interest : — 

“  This  Book  of  Comtnon  Prayer 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Ireland ,  and  from  this  Book  the 
Chaplain  read  prayers  to  the  House!' 

Such  is  the  inscription  upon  the 
fly-leaf  of  this  handsome  volume, 
which  bears  the  imprint — “  Dublin  : 

Printed  by  and  for  George  Grierson, 
at  the  Two  Bibles  in  Effex  Street. 

M.DCC.XXI.’’  It  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  Irish  typography,  printed 
from  clear,  sharp-faced  type,  in  fine 
black  ink,  on  excellent  Irish  hand¬ 
made  paper.  The  chapter  heads  are  embellished  with  artistic 
head-pieces,  and  ornate  initial  letters  introduce  the  text.  The 
binding  of  the  time  was  hand-made  calf,  but  this  Book  is  covered 
in  a  black  leather  like  crushed  morocco,  decorated  with  em- 


*  The  Speaker's  Chair  is  made  of  hard  white  wood  carved  and  painted 
a  deep  brown.  It  is  upholstered  in  red,  cut  velvet,  which  is  not  its  original 
covering. 

+  The  Irish  Mace  is  richly  decorated,  of  silver  gilt,  and  bears  the 
London  Hall-mark,  1765-6. 


bellishments  in  gold.  The  Book  contains  several  much-worn 
but  unfaded  broad  markers  of  two  inches  wide  Dublin  poplin, 
fringed  with  gold  bullion  lace.  These  ribbons  are  of  the  Irish 
national  colour,  sky  blue,  which  was  adopted  for  the  ribbon  of 
St.  Patrick  when  the  Order  was  instituted  in  1783.  Green  as  a 
national  colour,  like  the  shamrock  as  an  Irish  emblem,  are  pro¬ 
ducts  of  later  times.  In  this  interesting  volume  the  “Prayer 
for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  to  be  read  during  the  Session,’’ 
is  almost  identical  with  the  form  now  used.  In  addition  there 
are  four  pages  of  “  Prayers  for  Parliament,”  beginning  with  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  This  is  followed  in  order  by  prayers  for  “  King 
George;”  “  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales;  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  Princesses,  the  Issue  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  all  the  Royal  Family,”  also  a  prayer  for  “  the  Lord  Lieu-  j 
tenant.’’  The  fifth  Prayer,  for  the  Parliament,  is  as  follows  : — 

Almighty  God ,  by  whom  alone 
Kings  reign ,  aud  Princes  decree 
iuftice  j  and from  whom  alone  comet h 
all  counfel,  wifdom ,  and  underftand- 
ing :  IVe  thine  unworthy  fervants , 
here  gathered  together  in  thy  Name , 
do  mo  ft  humbly  be  feet,  h  thee  to  fend 
down  thy  heavenly  wifdom  from 
above ,  to  direct  and  guide  us  in  all 
our  confutations :  And  grant  that 
( we  having  thy  fear  always  before  our 
eyes,  and  laying  afide  all  private 
interefts ,  prejudices ,  and  partial  affec¬ 
tions)  the  refult  of  all  our  counfels 
may  be  to  the  glory  of  thy  blejfed 
Name  ;  the  maintenance  of  true  Re¬ 
ligion  a?id  Jufticej  the  fafety ,  honour , 
and  happinefs  of  the  King;  the 
publick  wealth,  peace,  and  tranquility 
of  the  Realm,  and  the  uniting  and 
knitting  together  of  the  hearts  of  alt 
perfons  and  eftates  within  the  fame ,  in 
true  Chriftian  Love  and  Charity  one 
towards  another,  through  Jefus  Chrift 
our  only  Lord  and  Saviour.  Amen. 

This  most  interesting  Book  also 
contains  special  “  Prayers  for  the 
Use  of  Trinity  College,  near  Dublin,’’ 
which  were  so  comprehensive  as  to 
include  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Mayor,  “  his  Brethren  the 
Aldermen,  and  the  whole  Affembly 
of  the  Citizens  of  Dublin!'  Towards 
the  close  of  the  volume  there  are 
several  “Acts  of  Parliament  that  are 
to  be  Publickly  Read  in  Churches,” 
and  amongst  these  an  Act  of  William 
III.  “for  the  more  effectual  Sup- 
preffing  of  prophane  Curfing  and 
Swearing.” 

The  Plan  of  the  House  has  been 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  E. 
Macdowel  Cosgrave,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and 
the  Cross  Section  of  the  House 
is  from  an  old  engraving  in  my 
possession.  The  portrait  of  Speaker 
Sexten  Pery  is  from  a  print  in  the 
Toly  Collection ;  that  of  Speaker 
Foster  from  a  portrait  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  This 
latjer  print  is  especially  interesting 
as  [giving  a  suggestion  of  the  circular 
CHamber  rebuilt,  after  the  fire  of 
1792,  which  destroyed  the  original 
octagonal -shaped  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  I  have  also  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  many  rare  books  and  prints  for  reference  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  my  friend,  that  ardent  collector,  Mr.  James  Collins, 
Convent  View,  Drumcondra. 

In  conclusion  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that,  if  the  perusal  of 
this  article  and  the  inspection  of  the  accompanying  national 
heirlooms  affords  a  tenth  part  of  the  interest  and  pleasure  which 
their  collection  and  presentation  has  given  me,  in  what  has 
indeed  been  a  labour  of  love,  I  shall  be  more  than  amply  rewarded 
for  the  toils  of  a  quest  occupying  the  leisure  hours  of  many 
months  spent  in  unwearied  research.  There  is  just  one  note 
of  regret,  caused  by  my  inability  to  fitly  and  appropriately  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  extreme  kindness  of  those  gentlemen,  the  happy 
possessors  of  these  relics,  whose  acquiescence  have  rendered 
their  presentation  here  possible. 


Christmas,  1906 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


THE  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  HITHERTO 

Unpublished  Authentic  Pictures  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 

Also  of  BARRA UD  AND  HAYTER’S  LATTER  DAY  PICTURE. 


“THE  CLAIM  OF  IRISH  RIGHTS,  1780,” 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  F.  W.  WHEATLEY’S  PICTURE 

(Key  of  this  Picture,  Page  51). 

The  Claim  of  Irish  Rights  was  first  moved  by  Henry  Grattan 
on  the  19th  April,  1780,  in  a  full  House.  The  following  were 
the  terms : — 

“The  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  and  the  Lords  and 
“Commons  of  Ireland  are  the  only  power  competent  to  make 
“laws  to  bind  Ireland.” 

The  division  took  place  at  6  a.m.,  when  the  motion  was  lost 

by  I33 — 99> 

“THE  DECLARATION  OF  IRISH  RIGHTS,  1782,” 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  NICHOLAS  KENNY’S  PICTURE. 

(Key  of  this  Picture,  Pages  41-44.) 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  resolution  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  passed  unanimously  on  16th  April,  1782,  is  known  as 
the  “  Declaration  of  Irish  Rights.”  This  resolution  was  proposed 
by  Henry  Grattan,  and  seconded  by  William  Brownlow,  Member 
for  Armagh  County 

“To  assure  His  Majesty  that  his  subjects  of  Ireland  are  a  free 
“people;  that  the  Crown  of  Ireland  is  an  Imperial  Crown,  in- 
“  separably  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  which  con- 
“  nection  the  interests  and  happiness  of  both  nations  essentially 
“  depend;  but  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  isa  distinct  kingdom, with  a 
“  Parliament  of  her  own,  the  sole  legislature  thereof ;  that  there 


“  is  no  body  of  men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  nation, 
‘  except  the  King,*  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  nor  any  Pariia- 
“  ment  which  hath  any  authority  or  power  of  any  sort  whatever 
‘‘in  this  country,  save  only  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  ;  to  assure 
“  his  Majesty,  that  we  humbly  conceive  that  in  this  right  the 
“very  essence  of  our  liberty  existed,  a  right  which  we,  on  the  part 
“  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birthright,  and 
“  which  we  cannot  yield  but  with  our  lives.’’ 

“THE  GREAT  PARLIAMENT  OF  IRELAND,  ELECTED  A.D.  1790,” 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  BARRAUD  AND  HAYTER'S  PICTURE. 

(Key  ok  this  Picture,  Page  48.) 

The  Session  was  opened  in  January,  1790,  by  the  new  Viceroy, 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  after  whom  Westmoreland  Street  was 
named.  In  March  of  the  same  year  John  Phillpot  Curran  bitterly 
attacked  “a  contract  entered  into  by  the  Ministers  to  raise  to  the 
Peerage  certain  persons  on  condition  of  their  purchasing  a  certain 
number  of  seats  in  this  House.  It  was  a  corrupt  disposal  of 
public  money.  .  .  .  He  pledged  himself  to  prove  the  charge,  if 
the  House  would  agree  to  go  into  the  inquiry.”  This  is  the  inci¬ 
dent  upon  which  is  based  this  picture,  in  which  Curran  is 
represented  addressing  the  House. 

*  The  King  was  th  is  acknowledged  as  ruling  by  virtue  of  his  Irish 
Crown.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  by  desire  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1541  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  the  King  of  Ireland. 
Previously  the  English  Kings  only  bore  the  title  of  the^Lord  of  Ireland.1'? 


THE  IRISH  CHAMPION  BABY  OF  1906 — Report  Of  the  Competition—  (Continued  from  Baby  Souvenir.) 

A  Remarkable  Array  of  Splendid  Little  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Erin  Born  this  Year. 


51 —  Thelma  A.  Smith,  25,  Drumcondra  Park,  Dublin;  height  25  ins,  weight  19  lbs,  age 
4i  months;  very  healthy;  nursed. 

52 —  Deborah  Tutty,  6,  Pembroke  Place,  Dublin  ;  height  28  ins,  weight  24  lbs,  age 
10  months  7  days;  has  never  been  ill;  nursed. 

53—  James  W.  0.  Freeth,  Voice’s  Villas,  Ballinacurra,  Limerick  ;  height  26  ins,  weight 
18$  lbs,  age  4  months  27  days  ;  health  excellent ;  nursed. 

54—  Rachel  T.  Wolfe,  North  St.,  Skibbereen;  height  28  ins,  weight  18  lbs,  age  5  months 
1  week;  never  a  moment  ill;  nursed. 

55 —  George  B.  Hanna,  Claremont,  Ballymena;  height  27  ins,  weight  26  lbs,  ge  8  months; 
always  in  good  health;  nursed. 

56—  George  B.  M.  Clarke,  56,  Ellesmere  Avenue,  Dublin  ;^height  26  ins,  weight  18V  lbs^ 
age  5  months  ;  health  excellent ;  nursed. 

57 —  Malin  Sorsbie.  9,  Richmond  Terrace,  Cork;  height  27  ins,  weight  19$-  lbs,  age 
5  months  18  days;  health  excellent;  nursed. 

58 —  James  Parker,  40,  Connell  Terrace,  Limerick  ;  height  24  ins,  weight  28  lbs,  age 
10  months;  never  ill;  nursed. 

59—  Frances  E.  Wilson,  1,  Elizabeth  Terrace,  Bangor,  Co.  Down  ;  height  *29  ins,  weight 
19$  lbs,  age  8  months  19  days;  health  perfect;  nursed  for  5  months;  afterwards  given 
Allenburys’  Food  for  3  months  ;  at  present  fed  on  milk  and  barley. 

60—  Eugene  Mary  G.  M  Cabe,  height  24  V  ins,  weight  15$  lbs,  age  6^months  ;  health 
good;  bottle-fed  on  Neave’s  Food. 

61 —  Eric  O’Hara,  Carina,  Warrenpoint;  height  29  ins,  weight  20  lbs,  age  6 -months 

1  week  ;  health  good  ;  nursed,  also  fed  on  Allenburys’  Food. 

T62 — Irene  J.  Doyle,  Austin  Friars,  Mullingar;  height  26  ins,  weight  23  lbs,  age  8  months 
9  days  ;  health  perfect ;  fed  on  equal  parts  of  oatmeal  water  and  new  milk, 

63 —  Dorothy  Chandler,  58,  Russell  Avenue,  Dublin  ;  height  29  ins,  weight  22  lbs,  age 
9  months  13  days ;  health  perfect ;  nursed. 

64—  Ernest  Taylor,  23,  Glengarriff  Parade,  Dublin;  height  29  ins,  weight  22|lbs,  age 
8  months  12  days  ;  health  excellent ;  fed  on  Mellin’s  Food. 

65 —  William  Edge  Ballinderry,  Rathdrum;  height  28$  ins,  weight  20$  lbs.  age  5$ 
months;  health  good;  nursed. 

66—  Noel  G.  Talbot  ciiffe,  Clifton  Lodge,  The  Curragh;  height  28$  ins,  weight  23  lbs, 
age  10  months  1  week;  health  excellent;  has  cut  6  teeth  with  little  trouble,  and  is  now 
cutting  2  more;  fed  from  the  mouth  oa  Robinson’s  Patent  Barley,  with  a  little  beef  tea 
daily  in  addition  after  10  months  old. 

67 —  Robert  E.  Nixon,  32,  Bloomfield  Avenue,  Belfast ;  height  37!  ins,  weight  26$  lbs, 
age  5  months;  health  perfect;  nursed. 

68—  John  Woodhouse,  Duleek  St.,  Drogheda  ;  height  27  ins,  weight  26  lbs,  age  8  mouths 
health  excellent ;  nursed. 

69 —  Paddy  Buckley,  8.  Valentine  Villas,  The  Lough,  Cork;  height  33  ins,  weight  24.}  lbs, 
age  9  months;  health  perfect;  fed  from  2  weeks  to  a  months  old  on  Robinson’s  Patent  Bariev, 
since  then  on  boiled  bread  and  milk,  3  pints  of  milk  and  a  few  ounces  of  bread,  every  2\ 
hours,  increasing  now  to  3^  pints. 

70  —  Reginald  F.  Synnott,  26,  M  mnt  Pleasant  Terrace,  Dubb’n;  height  30  ins,  weight 
24^  lbs, age  10  months  ; -very  strong,  healthy  baby;  nursed,  and  Neave’s  Food  given  from 

2  months  old. 


71—  Kevin.  MacVeigh,  Lawrence  Hill,  Derry;  height  27J  ins,  weight  25  lbs,  age  8  month 
very  healthy  child;  has  cut  2  teeth  with  >ut  the  slightest  trouble;  fed  on  milk  and 
barley  water  until  7  months  old;  then  on  Neave’s  Food. 

72—  Claude  A.  Stringer.  Dunloe,  Terenure,  Dublin;  height  28  ins,  weight  20  lbs,  age 
7  months  9  days;  health  perfect;  nursed. 

73—  Grace  M  and  Richard  J.  Dunwoody  (twins),  Blackwater  Vale,  Monaghan; 
girl’s  height  26  ins,  weight  16  lbs  ;  boy’s  height  28  ins,  weight  17  lbs ;  age  8  months  1  week  ; 
very  healthy  children  ;  girl  cut  first  tooth  in  September,  and  boy  cut  first  tooth  in  November;’ 
fed  until  5$  months  old  on  cow’s  milk,  and  now  on  Condensed  Milk. 

74—  George  L.  Lindsay,  1,  St  Aubin  Place  Waterford  ;  height  27.}  ins,  weight  21  lbs, 
age  6  months  3  weeks;  health  exceptionally  good;  has  cut  2  teeth  wirhout  any  trouble;  nursed’. 

75  — William  T.  Saunderson,  8,  Rosemount  Terrace,  Dublin;  height  29  ins,  weight  17 
lbs,  age  5  months  17  days ;  health  perfect ;  2  teeth  ;  nursed. 

76—  William  Harris,  9,  Doris  St.,  South  Lotts  Road,  Dublin;  height  30  ins,  weight 
24  lbs,  age  7  months  17  days;  not  one  day  ill  since  birth;  nursed. 

77 —  Maud  E  Ellis,  3,  Elm  Terrace,  S.C.R.,  Dublin  ;  height  28  ins,  weight  19  lbs,  age 
7  months  9  days;  had  no  illness  since  birth;  nursed. 

78—  Edward  W.  Felton,  36,  Oakley  Road,  Dublin;  height  28  ins,  weight  24  lbs,  age 
7h  m  mths;  health  excellent:  fed  on  Mellin’s  Food  from  2  months  old. 

79 — Patrick  M  Cann,  32,  Wentworth  Place,  Dublin;  height  27  ins,  weight  21  lbs,  age 
7  months  2  weeks;  health  excellent;  nursed. 

80—  Annie  J.  Holohan.  I,  St.  Patrick’s  Terrace,  Dublin;  height  28  ins,  weight  21  lbs, 
age  7  months  22  days;  health  excellent;  4  teeth  cut;  fed  on  bread  and  milk. 

81—  James  J.  Corrigan,  38,  Graham  Terrace,  Dublin,;  height  27  ins,  weight  18$  lbs,  age 

6  months  17  days;  health  good;  nursed. 

82—  Gordon  Kelly,  5,  Haroldville  Avenue,  Dublin;  height  28  ins,  weight  18  lbs,  age 

7  months  9  days;  health  good;  very  vigorous  child;  fed  on  Robinson's  Patent  Barley  and 
milk  first  4  months,  then  Neave’s  Food. 

83 —  Mary  C.  Wolfe,  The  Rampart,  Kinsale  ;  height  25$  ins,  weight  13  lbs  t  oz,  age  2 
months;  health  perfect;  sleeps  21  hours  out  of  the  24;  chest  measurement  17$  ins;  weighed 
11  lbs  at  birth;  nursed  for  4  weeks,  since  then  fed  on  milk  and  barley  water. 

84—  Maurice  W.  Dalton,  Riversdell,  Dundrum,  Dublin  ;  height  25  ins,  weight  21  lbs,  age 
3  months  21  days  ;  health  perfect ;  nursed. 

85 —  Gerald  H.  J.  Reilly.  Chapel  Road,  Belturbet;  height  28  ins,  weight  18  lbs,  age 
6  months;  strong,  healthy  child;  fed  on  Allenburys’  Food. 

86—  Baby  Beate,  Sallins;  height  29$  ins,  weight  25  lbs,  age  9  months  ;  always  healthy; 
nursed. 

87  -Eileen  Lynch,  50,  DufTerin  Avenue,  Dublin  ;  height  31  ins,  weight  27  lbs,  age 
10  months;  health  excellent;  fed  on  Neave’s  Food  from  3  months  old. 

88  -Kathleen  M.  Burrows,  3,  Montpelier  Hill,  Dublin  ;  height  27$  ins,  weight  23  lbs 
age  8  months  22  days  ;  health  exceedingly  good  ;  nursed  for  3  months,  then  fed  on  Frame 
Food  and  Brown  &  Poison’s  Corn  Flour  occasionally. 

89 - Henry  Mulhall,  63,  Kennedy’s  Buildings.  James’s  St.,  Dublin;  height  26  ins, 

weight  20  lbs,  age  8  months  22  days  ;  health  excellent ;  nursed.  «  # 

90—  Kathleen  C.  Franklin,  18,  William  St.,  Sligo  ;  height  28  ins,  weight  18  lbs,  age 
6  months  16  days;  health  perfect;  nursed. 


* 


I 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


bo 


Christmas,  19U6. 


THE  IRISH  CHAMPION  BABY  OF  1906— Report  of  the  Competition  -(Concluded  from  the  previous  page). 


91  -Is I'D 3l  Forb33-Ho Wie,  5,  viount  Temple  Terrace,  Rathmmes  ;  height  28!  ins 

weigh;  ;of  ins,  a;=  S  in  null,  1  \v:=k;  h  ;alth  excellent;  8  teeth  through;  fed  on  Allenburys' 

92  Isabel  H  Livingston.  Annesboro’  House,  Lurgan;  height  26  ins,  weight  13;  lbs,  age 
7  mouths  1  week;  health  good;  nursed. 

93— Betty  Knight,  Cookstown  House,  Kells;  height  29  ms,  weight  uO  lbs,  age  '  months 
very  strong,  healthy  child;  nursed  for  4  months,  since  then  fed  on  Robinson’s  Patent  Barley. 

9 j  -Eric  Young.  ‘‘Ardlea,’  Afaterloo  Gardens  Belfast;  height  29!  ins,  weight  22  lbs, 
•i»e  4  m  onths  3  weeks;  health  excellent  ;  nursed  until  2  months  old  ;  third  month  one  bottle 
Robinson  s  Patent  Barley  in  morning,  and  fourth  month  one  bottle  morning  and  evening,  in 
.addition  to  nursing.  ....  .  ,  , 

95 -Patrick  J.  Burke,  Abbevleix  H  luse,  Abbeyleix;  height  30  .ns.  weight  241b., .age 

6  months;  health  very  good;  nursed.  _  .  ,  .  ,  .  , 

95  -George  j.  Fullerton,  5,  Echini  St.,  Dublin;  height  22  ins,  weight  21  lbs,  age 

7  months;  health  good;  nursed.  .  ,  .  , .  ,, 

97-Jaek  R.  O’Sullivan,  Brookside,  CloutariM  Dublin;  height  26  111s,  weight  14  lbs,  age 

2  months  9  days,  17  ius.  round  chest ;  bealtli  very  good;  nursed. 

93 -NoTmaU  Smith,  c/o  Mrs.  Aherne,  to.  Beresford  Place,  Dublin;  height  28J  ins, 
weight  21  lbs,  age  10  months;  health  very  good;  bottle-fed  from  birth,  also  given  Nestles 

Swiss  Milk  ,  ,  ■  ,  „  .  ,  ,, 

93  -Kathleen  W.  Osborne.  Meredith  Place,  Armagh  :  height  28  ins,  weight  20,  lbs, 
ag*  s  months  23  days;  health  perfect;  no  illness  since  birth;  nursed.  _ 

103  John  N-  W  Hughes,  Castle  Place,  Ardglass  ;  height  32  ins,  weight  28  lbs,  age 
9  months;  health  very  good  ;  nursed  until  8  months  old,  since  then  fed  on  Allenburys 
Food  and  bread  and  milk.  .  ,  ...  •  ,  , 

101  —  William  Smith  Elm  Park  Lodge,  Drumcondra,  Dublin  ;  height  28^  ins,  weight 
o-  lbs,  aCTe  3  months;  health  good;  fed  with  White's  “  Red  Star”  Oat  Flour 

102 -Michael  D.  M  acHaie,  29,  William  Sc.,  Sligo;  height  29!  ins.  weight  20  lbs,  age  8 
months;  health  excellent;  nursed;  Robinson's  Patent  Groats  also  given.  „„„ 

103  Ernest  M‘Callion,  Slielbourne,  Limerick;  heigrbt  29  111s,  wei^lit  ll  ids,  a^e 

101— James  f.  Ig06,  I JF.  Block,  Ivea^h  Trust  Buildings,  Dublin;  height  20 ,  ins,  weight 

20  Ins,  age  6  months  25  days;  health  very  good;  nursed. 

L95  — George  L.  Dobbyn,  Riverda  e,  Vaterford;  heignt  28  ms.iweight  1)7  lb-,,  iage 

s  months  2  weeks;  health  very  good;  nursed 

106— Kathleen  F.  M  Cullagh,  14,  Mulgrave  Terrace,  Kingstown;  height  25  ms,  weight 

12  ri)S  12  ozs,  age  8  weeks;  health  very  good;  nursed. . 

107  -Reta  M  Sweeney.  18.  K  nmett  Place,  L  merick:  height  31  ms,  weiglu  32  lbs,  a„e 
9  m  inths;  he  dtli  very  g  iou;  fed  until  8  m  m  hs  .ild  on  half  milk  and  half  water,  since  then  on 

T.  Coates.  Oanfielil,  Bawnmore  Road,  Belfast;  height  27  ins,  weight  20  lbs, 
acre  5  months  ;  health  good  ;  fed  011  Allenbury’s  Food,  also  nursed 
"mo  -Chas  W  R  Murphy.  Marine  Private  Hotel,  Donaghadee  ;  height  27.,  ins,  weight 
at  birth  7  Wbs,  7t  3  months  and  .0  days  ,6  lbs  2  oz,  age  4  m  oaths;  health  excellent;  2  lower 
teeth  cut  at  3  months  old  and  2  uppei  at  3.I  months  old;  fed  on  Robinsons  Patent  Barley 
Demerara  sugar,  and  cow’s  milk  from  birth.  ,  .  ,  .  nr 

110 - William  R  Patten.  Munster  and  Leinster  Bank  House,  Mitohelstown  ;  height  25 
ins,  weight  141  lbs.  age  2  months ;  very  healthy;  nursed  until  4  weeks  old;  since  fed  on 

bottle,  half  milk  and  half  water.  '  .  ,  ,1 

111- ThOS.  J.  O'Hara,  Dargan  St.,  Bray;  height  281111s,  weight  23  lbs,  age  81  months, 

112—  Mauria  Horgan,  Boherbee,  Cahirciveen;  height  18  ins,  weight  n  lbs,  age  12  days, 

113—  AiTeen  R.  Todd,  1,  French  Church  Terrace,  Waterford;  height  29 ius,  weight  20  lbs 
IS1  oz,  age  7  months;  health  good;  never  ill  since  birth ;  fed  on  Savory  &  Moore  s  Food. 

114-  Miry  F.  Maguire,  10,  University  Square,  Belfast;  h  sight  29A  ins,  weight  22.  lbs, 

age  9  months;  health  perfect;  fed  on  Benger's  Food.  .  .  . 

115—  Reginald  St  P.  Russell,  2,  Waterloo  Place,  Cork  ;  height  27  111s,  weight  20  lbs,  a„e 

7  months  26  days ;  health  excellent ;  fed  on  Allenburys’  Food  since  birth.  ., 

115  -Sheila  E.  Birmingham,  The  Rectory,  Bective;  height  28  ins,  weight  23 1  lbs.  . ig 
10  months;  health  splendid;  never  had  a  day’s  illness;  has  2  lower  and  2  upper  teeth  almo.t 
through;  cut  first  tooth  at  8.4  months  ;  wet  nursed  until  5  months  old  ,  since  fed  with  cow  s 
milk,  at  first  diluted  with  water,  n  >w  taken  pure. 


117  Samuel  M.  Watson,  56,  Ogilvie  St.,  Belfast,  height  27  ins,;  weight  21  lbs,  age 
4  months  3  weeks  ;  health  perfect ;  nursed. 

118  -John  V.  Flo  3d,  165,  Church  St.,  Dublin;  height  29  ins,  weight  27  lbs  15  oz.  age 
9  months;  health jvery  good;  bottle-fed  on  Neave’s  Food. 

The  following  are  amongst  those  Highly  Commended,  and  the  portrait  would  in  each 
case  he  published  but  that  space  for  the  purpose  was  not  available ,  and  in  some  instances 
the  photographs  being  defective ,  could  not  be  reproduced  : 

Patrick  Sex,  4,  George's  Place,  Dublin;  height  27 h  ins,  weight  14  1  Hs,  age  1 \  months, 
health  excellent;  nursed. 

William  C.  M'Neaney,  3,  Chester  Road,  Dublin:  height  261  ins,  weight  1  / .  lbs,  age 

4  months  ;  health  excellent ;  fed  on  White’s  Oat  Flour. 

Annie  V.  Gault,  81,  Roseneath  Terrace,  Dublin  ;  height  28 i  ins,  weight  15  lbs  6  oz,  age 

5  mouths  19  days  ;  health  good;  fed  on  condensed  milk  and  barley  gruel. 

Alice  M.  Gregory,  55,  Catherine  St.,  Limerick;  height  26^  ins,  weight  19  lbs,  age 
4  months  ;  health  excellent  ;  nursed. 

Henry  Livingstone,  59,  Brunswick  Road,  Bangor,  Co.  Down;  height  27V  ms,  weight 
20  lbs,  age  7  months  23  days  ;  health  very  good  ;  nursed. 

Thomas  G  A.  M‘Hugh.  Duke  St.,  Athy;  height  27 J  ins,  weight  18  lbs  12V  oz,  age  5 
months  ;  health  excellent ;  nursed. 

Maria  F.  Algar,  6,  St  John’s  Avenue,  Pimlico,  Dublin  ;  height  30  ins.  weight  26  lbs,  age 
9  months ;  health  good ;  fed  on  bread  and  milk. 

Bridget  Fleming,  Ballenguile,  Buttevant;  height  30  ins,  weight  22  lbs  a :  *  10  months 
health  good  ;  fed  on  Robinson’s  Patent  Barley. 

John  L.  Wynne.  Col  lings  town,  Co.  Westmeath  ;  height  30  ius,  weight  20  V  lbs,  age. 7* 
months ;  health  excellent ;  sleeps  very  well  ;  fed  for  first  3  months  on  barley  water  and  milk, 
since  then  on  Neave’s  Food. 

Phyllis  M.  Pethick,  3,  Au.glesea  St.,  Clonmel ;  height  30  ins,  weight  21  lbs,  age  o  months; 
health  excellent ;  nursed.  .  _A 

John  G.  Tyrrell,  Bridge  St.,  Banbridge  ;  height  30  ins,  weight  29  lbs,  age  10  months; 
health  excellent ;  nursed.  ,  .7  00  • 

James  G.  Colmon.  16,  Rugby  Road,  Ranelagli,  Dublin;  height  28  111s,  weight  21  ,  lbs, 
age  9  months  ;  health  excellent;  2  teeth  when  6  months  old,  and  6  teeth  when  9  months  old; 
nursed. 

George  E.  L.  Rogers,  Duke's  Lodge,  Atliy ;  height  28  ius,  weight  18  lbs;  101  lbs  at 
birth;  age  4  mouths  ;  health  very  good  ;  fed  on  Neave's  Food  and  milk. 

David  J.  Gorry,  54,  South  Main  St.,  Naas;  height  28  ins,  weight  23  lbs  7  ozs,  age  8 
months  I  week  ;  lias  not  been  ill  since  birth ;  fed  on  Allen  &  Hanbury’s  Food. 

Joseph  P.  Betts,  27,  Power’s  Court, -Lower  Mount  St.,  Dublin  ;  height.  28  ins,  weight  18 
lbs  4  ozs,  age  5  months  21  days  ;  health  excellent  ;  nursed. 

James  Flood,  76,  Bride  St.,  Dublin  ;  height  28  ins,  weight  25  lbs,  age  / 1  months  ;  very 
healthy  ;  nursed,  and  given  bread  and  milk  once  daily. 

Thos.  Markey,  16,  Benburb  St.,  Dublin  ;  height  28  ins,  weight  20!  lbs,  age  10  months  ; 

health  good;  nursed.  „ 

Frank  G.  N  Greene.  10,  George’s  St.,  Euiiiscorthy ;  height  31  ins,  weight  33  lbs,  age  B 
months  21  days;  health  perfect;  bottle  fed  with  Mellin’s  Food  first  2  months  ;  afterwards 
bread  and  milk,  .  , 

Alan  Stuart,  Stradbally  Rectory,  Queen’s  County  ;  height.  284  ms,  weight  17 J  lbs,  age  4 

months  16  days:  has  never  been  ill;  nursed.  ,  ,  „ 

Edward  Malone,  14,  Coleraine  St ,  Dublin ;  height  25  ins,  weight  15  lbs,  age  3  months 
18  days ;  health  good ;  nursed. 

Kathleen  Casey,  36,  Cobra  Park,  Dublin;  height  27  ius,  weight  18  lbs,  age  7  months; 
not  ill  since  birth ;  nursed. 

William  P.  Magrane,  27,  Holies  St.,  Dublin  ;  height  26  ms,  weight  22  lbs,  age  /  months 
2  weeks;  health  goo  l ;  wet  nursed. 

Grosvenor  L.  V.  Cooke.  Moneygall.  King’s  County ;  height  29  ius,  weight  20  Bis,  age  8; 
months;  has  not  been  ill  one  day  since  birth  ;  nursed  until  7  months  old;  now  gets  3  or  4 
bottles  during  day ;  sago,  made  on  water,  at  10  am  and  6  pm,  and  bread  and  milk  at :  pm. 

Albert  S.  Burns.  Main  St.,  Longford  ;  height  29  ius,  weight  21  lbs,  age  9  months  1  week  ; 
health  good  ;  never  a  day  ill ;  fed  on  Neave’s  Food 

William  H.  G.  Harrison,  12,  Tivoli  Terrace  E.,  King.sto.ru  ;  height  29  ins,  weight  22 J 
lbs,  age  8  months  6  days  healtli  excellent ;  fed  on  Neave’s  Food. 


ART  NOVELTIES  AND  ORIENTAL  COODS. 

Large  consignments  of  artistic,  decorative  goods  have  been  im¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Freke,  23,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  Christmas  time,  and  seekers  for  uncommon  and  tasteful  bric-a-brac 
will  be  sure  to  enjoy’ a  visit  to  these  warerooms. 

As  usual  at  this  establishment,  artistic  fabrics  for  curtains  and  furniture 
coverings  may  be  seen — tapestries,  printed  linens,  chintz,  cretonnes, 
silk,  etc.,  and  these  can  be  made  up  to  order  by  experienced  hands. 

Pottery  of  various  kinds  is  largely  represented— many  quaint  and 
charming  designs  in  Japanese  and  other  Eastern  ware  being  specially 
attractive 

Mr.  Freke  has  also  numbers  of  decorative  and  useful  things,  such 
as  salvers,  pots,  frames,  flower-holders,  etc. 

BUY  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  EARLY. 

We  cordially  recommend  those  who  desire  to  present  useful  and 
acceptable  articles  to  their  friends  at  this  festive  season,  to  inspect 
the  establishment  of  H.  Johnston,  21,  Nassau  Street,  Dublin  (and  of 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Londonderry).  , 

Being  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Ireland  of  umbrellas  and 
walking  sticks,  this  firm  has  always  studied  to  produce  goods  that 
are  at  once  durable,  as  well  as  of  first-class  appearance.  1  he  designs 
shown  this  year  are  strikingly  handsome,  and  many  indeed  are  works 
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of  art.  The  variety  is  astounding — and  no  one  can  possibly  be  at 
a  loss  in  finding  exactly  what  is  required  at  "  Blackthorn  House,  as 
each  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  establishments  are  called.  We  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  any  particular  line,  for  'n  our  opinion  H.  John¬ 
ston’s  productions  are  the  best  of  their  kind  at  whatever  price,  while 
the  range  of  prices  offered  is  a  large  one,  from  1/-  to  £&  8s.,  and  all 
intermediate  prices.  But  whether  the  modest  umbrella  (silver 
mounted)  at  5/-,  the  smart  10/6  or  guinea  article,  or  the  antique 
specimens  costing  several  pounds — our  opinion  is,  that  H.  Johnston’s 
goods — umbrellas  or  walking  sticks — are  unequalled  either  for  value 
or  style. 

Already  we  have  referred  to  the  firm  as  being  the  actual  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  customers  may,  if  they  so  desire,  have  umbrellas  made 
while  waiting  at  any  of  H.  Johnston’s  addresses. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  country  orders,  large  numbers  of 
umbrellas  and  walking  sticks  being  sent  by  parcel  post  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Readers  buying  presents  for  the  country  or  abroad  will 
do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  Messrs.  Johnston’s  system  of  packing, 
and  by  special  arrangement  the  safe  delivery  of  every  parcel  sent  out 
by  the  firm  is  insured  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

The  re-covering  and  repairing  of  umbrellas  is  also  done  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  the  best  possible  style.  City  customers  are  able  to  call, 
but  from  a  distance  umbrellas  may  be  sent  in  by  parcel  post  to  be 
re-covered  or  repaired. 
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Christmas,  1906.  GRATTAN  PORTRAITS.  The  Lady  of  the  House. 


JAMES  GRATTAN,  M.P., 

Recorder  of  Dublin,  Father  of  Henry  Grattan. 


MRS.  GRATTAN, 

Mother  of  Henry  Grattan. 


HENRY  GRATTAN, 

In  his  Uniform  as  Colonel  of  the  Dublin  Independent  Volunteers. 


HENRY  GRATTAN, 

From  the  Portrait  by  Comet  ford. 


These  Portraits  are  reproduced ,  by  kind  permission ,  from  the  collection  oj  Sir  Thomas  H.  Grattan  Esmonde ,  Bart.,  M.P ., 

at  Ba/linastragh ,  Gorey. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1906. 


Relics  of  Henry  Grattan. 


From  the  Collection  of  Sir  Thomas  He7iry  Grattan  Esmonde,  Bart.  M  P 


u 
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HENRY  GRATTAN'S  SNUFF  BOX, 

Showing  Portrait  oj  Napoleon  /.  on  back 
of  lid. 


SHOE  BUCKLES,  WATCH,  AND  EYE-GLASS, 

Belonging  to  Henry  Grattan,  also 

MRS.  GRATTAN'S  SPECTACLES. 


GRATTAN'S  DUELLING  PISTOLS. 

The  lower  pistol  is  the  weapo?i  with  which  Grattan  shot 
Isaac  Corry  at  Ball’s  Bridge ,  Dublin. 
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Christmas,  1906. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


# 


DUKE  OF  LEINSTER,  RT.  HON.  JOHN  HELY  HUTCHINSON, 


*  General-in-Chief  Dublin  Volunteers.  Provost  T.C.D. 

Author  Commercial  Restraints  of  Ireland 


JOHN  FITZGIBBON 

( Earl  of  Clare). 


RT.  HON.  HUSSEY  BURGH. 


Key  to  Nicholas  Kenny's  Picture, 

The  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

On  the  16th  day  of  April,  1782,  when 
Henry  Grattan  Moved  the 

DECLARATION  OF  IRISH  RIGHTS. 


This  Picture  has  occupied  the  space  of  lour  yeais  to  collect  and 
arrange. 

I  dedicate  it  to  the  Irish  People,  in  the  hope,  that  it  will  be  engraved, 
and  a  copy  placed  in  the  house  of  every  man  who  values  liberty  and 
his  country.  Hkxry  Grattan. 


SIR  LAWRENCE  PARSONS 

( Earl  of  Posse). 

Col.  Parsonstown  Loyal  Independent  I  olantecrs 


FRANCIS  RAWDON 


(  Earl  of  Moira). 


SIR  JOHN  PARNELL,  BART. 

Colonel  Maryborough  Volunteers. 


RT.  HON.  JOHN  FOSTER, 

Last  speaker  Irish  House. 


CATALOGUE. 


Front  Row  on  Floor,  Right  of  Chair. 

1.  Luke  Gardiner  (Lord  Mountjoy). 

2.  Right  Hon.  John  Bereseokd. 

3.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Heron. 

4.  Mr.  Attorney-General,  Right  Hon. 

John  Scott  (Lord  Clonmell). 

5.  Mr.  Solicitor-General,  Hugh  Car- 

i.eton  (Lord  Carleton). 

6.  Right  Hon.  Theophilus  Jones. 

Second  Row,  Right  of  Chair. 

7.  Hon.  W.  Taylor. 

8.  Hon.  Burton  Conyngham. 

g.  Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Provost  T.C.D.) 

10.  Right  Hon.  Richard  Fitzpatrick. 

11.  Right  Hon  Thos  Clements. 

12.  Lord  Viscount  Crosbie  (Lord 

Glendore). 

13.  William  O’Brien. 

14.  Hon  Hercules  Langford  Taylor. 

Third  Row,  Right  of  Chair. 

15.  John  Godly. 

16.  George  Ponsonby. 

17.  Lord  Francis  Rawdon  (Karl  of 

Moira). 

18.  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe. 

19.  Right  Hon.  William  Eden. 

20.  William  Burton. 


21.  George  Rutland. 

22.  Andrew  Caldwell. 

23.  James  Cufke  (Lord  Tyrawley). 

24.  Right  Hon.  John  (Lord)  O’Neill 

(standing). 

Fourth  Row,  Right  of  Chair. 

25.  John  Toler  (afterwards  Lord 

Norbury). 

26.  John  Monck  Mason. 

27.  Charles  Francis  Sheridan. 

28.  James  Fitzgerald  (afterwards 

Prime  Serjeant). 

29.  Right  Hon  Thomas  Connolly. 

30.  Right  Hon.  Richard  Annesley. 

31.  Colonel  St.  Leger. 

32.  Henry  Pomeroy  (Vis.  Harberton) 

33.  Right  Hon.  John  Foster  (last 

Speaker), afterwards  I.ord  Oriel 

34.  John  Thomas  Foster. 

35.  William  Colville. 

Fifth  Row,  Right  of  Chair. 

36.  J  ames  Stuart  ( Killymoon). 

37.  Sir  Capel  Molyneux. 

38.  Edward  Hunt. 

39.  Robert  Jephson. 

40.  John  Barry  Maxwell. 

41.  James  Burgh. 

42.  John  Reilly. 

43.  Right  Hon.  Owen  Wynne. 


JAMES,  EARL  OF  CHARLEMONT, 

'Commander -in-Chief  Leinster  Volunteer  Army „ 


SIR  HERCULES  LANGRISHE,  BART. 


RT.  HON.  ROBERT  STEWART 


ISAAC  CORRY 


RT.  HON.  HENRY  FLOOD 


WILLIAM  MET  GE 


(Viscount  ( ' astlereayh ). 


Lieut. -Colonel  Dublin  Independent  Volunteers. 


EXTRA  CHRISTMAS  NUMBEI 


RT.  HON.  JOHN  PONSONBY 


SIR  SAMUEL  BRADSTREET 


LORD  CHARLES  FITZGERALD 


GERVAISE  PARKER  BUSHE 


KEY  TO  NICHOLAS  KENNY’S  PICTURE.— THE 


Sixth  Row,  Right  of  Chair 


Second  Row,  Left  of  Chair. 

71.  William  J.  Skeffington. 

72.  Richard  Martin. 

73.  Sir  William  Skeffington. 

74.  Peter  Latocche. 

75.  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  (after¬ 

wards  Earl  of  Rosse). 

76.  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Blaqcierk 

(Lord  Blaquiere). 

77.  Lord  Charles  Fitzgerald. 

78.  V\  n. Liam  Metge  (afterwards  Baron 

of  the  Exchequer). 

79.  Hussey  Burgh. 

80.  Barry  Yelverton. 

81.  George  Ogle. 

82.  Lord  Altmont  (Marquis  Sligo). 

83.  John  Fitzgibbon  (Earl  of  Clare). 

84.  John  Forbes. 


Fourth  Row 


99.  Simon  Digb 
00.  Sir  Edward 
01.  Sir  Fitzger. 
02.  Right  Hon. 
03.  Francis  Ber 
04.  Cornelius  C 
05.  Richard  Da 
06.  Richard  Hei 
Donoughmt 
07.  William  Sta 
08.  Sir  Nichola 
09.  William  Br 

10.  Sir  John  Bl 

11.  Sir  Edward 

12.  William  B. 

wards  Lor< 

13.  Sir  John  Pa 

14.  Colonel  Wil 


44  Gen.  CuNNINGHAME  (Lord  Rossmore) 

45.  Lord  Tyrone  (Marquis  of  Water¬ 

ford). 

46.  Edward  Bellingham  Swan. 

47.  Henry  Loftus. 

48.  I.ord  Newhaven  (standing) 

49.  Colonel  Cane. 

50.  John  Tunnadine. 

51.  Earl  Desart  (standing) 

52.  Fitzherbert  Richards. 

53.  Right  Hon.  A  Vesey. 

54.  Richard  J.  T.  Foster. 

55.  Lord  Yalentia  (Vis.  Mountmorris). 

56.  Sir  Robert  Shaw,  Bart. 

57.  Hon.  Thomas  Knox. 

58.  Right  lion.  Edmund  Sexten  Per\ 

(Speaker)  (Lord  Pery). 

59.  Doctor  Ellis. 

60.  - Higgins. 


GENERAL  CUNNINGHAME 


Third  Row,  Left  of  Chair 


85.  Charles  Tottenham. 

86.  David  Latouche. 

87.  Sir  Samuel  Bradstreet  (Recorder 

of  Dublin). 

88.  John  Warburton. 

89.  Henry  Meredyth. 

90.  Gorges  Lowther. 

91.  Colonel  Longfield. 

92.  Hon.  John  Bourke. 

93.  Hon.  Edward  Colonel  Ward. 

94.  Right  Hon.  Colonel  R.  H.  South- 

well. 

95.  Right  Hon.  John  Ponsonby  (for¬ 

merly  Speaker). 

96.  Henry  Flood. 

97.  Sir  Anneslf.y  Stuart. 

98.  Colonel  Lindsay. 


Fifth  Row 


1 15.  John  Moori 

1 1 6.  John  Kings 

1 1 7.  William  Ke 

118.  William  Og 

1 19.  Sackville  FI 

120.  Thomas  Kni 

121.  Henry  V.  B 

122.  Lord  King  * 

123.  Colonel  Roi 

124.  Joseph  Deai 

125.  Sir  Lucius 

126.  W.  T.  Moni 

127.  William  Mo 

128.  Thomas  Cob 

129.  Charles  He 


First  Row  on  Floor,  Left  of  Chair 


61.  Sir  Benjamin  Chapman. 

62.  Right  Hon.  Robert  Stewart. 

(afterwards  Lord  Londonderry) 

63.  Denis  Bowes  Daly. 

64.  John  Hely  Hutchinson  (after 

wards  Lord  Hutchinson). 

65.  Sir  Richard  Johns  ion. 

66.  Right  Hon.  William  Browni.ow 

67.  Gervaise  Parker  Bushe. 

68  Henry  Grattan. 

6()  Denis  Daly. 

70.  Isaac  Corry. 


SIR  EDWARD  CROFTON 


WM.  BRABAZON  PONSONBY 


HENRY  POMEROY 


LORD  KINGSBOROUGH. 

Colonel  Mitchelstown  Independent  Light 
Dragoon  1 '  olunteers. 


SIR  ROBERT  SHAW.  BART 


COPYRIGHT  IX  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
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LADY  OF  THE  HOUSE,  1906. 
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DENIS  DALY. 


JOHN  BARRY  MAXWELL. 


HON.  HERCULES  LANGTON  TAYLOR 


RT.  HON.  THEOPHILUS  JONES 


CLARATION 

I  Ft  of  Chair. 


OF  IRISH  RIGHTS,  1782.- Continued. 

Sixth  Row,  Left  of  Chair.  2. 


130 

;DFTON. 

*3»- 

(Aylmer. 

132. 

hard  Townsend. 

133- 

b. 

J34- 

-LAG  HAN. 

J35- 

IN. 

i36- 

[UTCHINSON  (Lord 

I37- 

*38- 

I39- 

i  AWLESS. 

140. 

DH. 

141. 

jiVOOD. 

142. 

(VENHAM. 

*43- 

3NSONBY.  (after- 

144. 

lonsonby). 

145- 

I.L,  Bart. 

(  CODDINGTON. 

146. 

I47- 

148. 

of  Chair. 

140- 

Ig  Trench. 

[.ton. 

:'Vis.  Northland). 
|ce. 

[iugh. 

I  Uniacke. 


,iIEN. 


f'MERY 


f  COOTE. 


Lord  Shannon. 

Lord  Mountmorris. 
Arthur  Blennerhasset. 
Lord  Carlow. 


Sir  W.  Parsons. 

Robert  Gamble. 

Lord  Carysfort. 

Lord  Clermont. 

James  Stewart. 

Sir  William  Fortick. 

Lord  Mornington  (afterwards 
Marquis  of  Wellesley). 

James,  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster. 

Lord  Annaly. 

Edward  Mossom. 


CALLERY. 

First  Compartment. 

r.  John  Egan,  K.C.  (“Bully  Egan”). 

2.  Richard  Mari.ay  (Bishop  of  Water¬ 

ford). 

3.  James  Napper  Tandy. 

4.  A  Lady — unknown. 

5.  Mrs.  Gulston. 

B.  A  Gentleman — unknown. 

Second  Compartment. 

1.  William  Cunningham  Plunket 

(afterwards  Lord  Plunket), 
Chief  Baron  and  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Ireland). 


2.  A  Lady — name  unknown. 

3.  A  Lady — name  unknown. 

4.  Rev.  Edward  Berwick. 

5.  Rev.  Wm.  Dickson  (afterwards 

Bishop  of  Down). 

Third  Compartment. 

1.  A  Lady — unknown. 

2.  Achmet  Borumbodad  (a  pretended 

Turk  :  an  erector  of  baths  : 
got  a  pension  from  Government) 

3.  General  Burgoyne  (Commander  of 

the  Forces  in  Ireland,  1783). 

4.  A  Lady. 

5.  A  Gentleman — unknown. 

6.  A  Lady — unknown. 

Fourth  Compartment. 

1.  Lady  Crosby. 

2.  Robert  Day,  Esq.  (Judge). 

3.  Ed.  Cook  (Under-secretary,  1 799) - 

4.  Frederick  Hervey  (Lord  Bristol, 

Bishop  of  Derry),  an  active  Vol¬ 
unteer  of  the  Convention  in  1783 

Fifth  Compartment. 

1.  Miss  Pery  (Mrs.  Knox). 

2.  Miss  Harvey. 

3.  Miss  F.  Pery  (Mrs.  Calvert). 

4.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 

5.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 

Sixth  Compartment. 

1.  Mrs.  Gardiner. 

2.  A  Lady — name  unknown. 

3.  Mrs.  Gubbins. 
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SIR  NICHOLAS  LAWLESS. 
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LORD  ANNALY 
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SIR  ANNESLEY  STEWART. 


COLONEL  LONGFIELD 


RT  HON.  JAMES  FITZGERALD. 
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RT.  HON.  GEN.  LORD  HUTCHINSON, 

Who  Delivered  flic  Message  from  the  King. 
16th  Anvil,  i 782. 


iD  AMERICA.  ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


HON  COLONEL  E.  WARD 


SIR  FITZGERALD  AYLMER. 


FRANCIS  BERNARD. 


JAMES  BURGH. 


HON.  JOHN  BOURKE. 


HON.  DAVID  LA  TOUCHE. 


KEY  TO  NICHOLAS  KENNY’S  PICTURE. 

The  Declaration  of  Irish  Rights,  1782. 

4.  Mrs.  Francis. 

5.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 

6  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 

7.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 


Continued. 


6.  A 

7.  A 

8.  A 


Gentleman — name  unknown. 
Gentleman — name  unknown. 
Gentleman--name  unknown. 


Seventh  Compartment. 

Miss  Rlachford  (Mrs. Henry  Tighe), 
Authoress  of  “Psyche.” 

Mrs.  O’Kelly. 

Doctor  Patrick  Duigknan,  LL.D. 
A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 


Twelfth  Compartment. 

Mrs.  William  Gardiner. 

A  Child. 

Mrs.  Morton. 

Colonel  Thomas  Marlay. 
John  Philpot  Curran. 


6.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 


Eighth  Compartment. 

Lady  Maude. 

Lady  Harriet  Corry. 

A  Lady — name  unknown. 

A  Lady — name  unknown. 

A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 
John  Hall. 

John  Geoghegan  O’Neill. 


A 

A 


Lady — name  unknown. 
Gentleman — name  unknown. 


Ninth  Compartment. 

1.  Miss  Bolton. 

2.  Lady  Aldborough. 

3.  The  Hon  Montague  Matthew 

4.  William  Saurin,  (afterwards 

torney-General). 

5.  Arthur  Wolfe  (afterwards 

Kilwarden). 

6.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 

7.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 


Thirteenth  Compartment. 

1.  Thomas  Fitzgerald  (Lieut. -Col. 

29th  Foot,  brother  to  Mrs. 
Grattan). 

2.  Mrs.  Henrietta  Fitzgerald 

Grattan. 

3.  A  Lady — name  unknown. 

4.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 

5.  A  Lady — name  unknown. 

6.  Rev.  Arthur  O’Leary. 

7.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 

A  Lady — name  unknown. 


8. 


At- 


J  .ord 


Tenth  Compartment. 

Emily,  Countess  of  Kildare. 

Mrs.  O’Neill. 

Mr.  William  Bermingham. 

Arthur  Moore  (afterwards  Judge). 
A  Lady — name  unknown. 


1 . 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 


A 
A 

7.  A 

8.  A 


Fourteenth  Compartment. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

1  homas  Gold  (Master  in  Chancery) 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington. 

Peter  Burrowes. 

Gentleman — name  unknown. 
Lady — name  unknown. 

Gentleman — name  unknown. 
Gentleman — name  unknown. 


Eleventh  Compartment. 

Mrs.  Bushe  (sister  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Grattan). 

Charles  Kendal  Bushe  (afierwards 
Chief  Justice). 

Lady  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

Mrs.  Martin. 

A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 


Fifteenth  Compartment. 

1.  Mrs.  Beresford. 

2.  Lady  Louisa  Connolly. 

3.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 

4.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

5.  Francis  Hardy  (author  of  “Life  of 

Lord  Charlemont”) 

6.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 

7.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 

8.  A  Lady — name  unknown. 

9.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 

10.  A  Gentleman — name  unknown. 


Christmas,  1906. 


GORGES  LOWTHER 


COLONEL  ROBERT  UNIACKE 


SACKVILLE  HAMILTON. 


JOHN  REILLY 


RT.  HON.  W.  TAYLOR. 


ANDREW  CALDWELL. 


JOHN  HELY  HUTCHINSON.  JUT 


Numerous  additional  Portraits  will  be  found  at  -page  47. 
(COPYRIGHT) 


WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY. 
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KEY  TO  NICHOLAS  KENNY’S  PICTURE,  “THE  DECLARATION  OF 

SOME  OF  THE  PORTRAITS. 


IRISH  RIGHTS” 


W.  J.  SKEFFINGTON. 


HON.  W.  CUNNINGHAM  PLUNKET 

In  Gallery ,  Second  Compartment. 


JOHN  BALL. 

In  Gallery ,  Eighth  Compartment. 


FRANCIS  HARDY. 

The  Biographer  of  Cliarlemont. 
In  Gallery,  Fifteenth  Compartment. 


COLONEL  CHARLES  VEREKER 

(  Lord  Gort). 


JOHN  EGAN,  K.C. 

“ Bully  Egan 

In  Gallery ,  First  Compartment 


ARTHUR  WOLFE 

(Lord  Killwarden). 

In  Gallery,  Ninth  Compartment. 


PATRICK  DUIGENAN,  LL.D. 

In  Gallery,  Seventh  C  ompartmeut . 


REV.  DR.  MARLAY,  LL.D. 

In  Gallery,  First  Compartment. 


LORD  E.  FITZGERALD. 

In  Gallery,  Fourteenth  Compartment. 


SIR  JONAH  BARRINGTON. 

A  uthor  of  ilThe  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish 
Nation &c. 

In  Gallery,  Fourteenth  Compartment. 


THOMAS  GOLD. 

In  Gallery,  Fourteenth  Compartment. 


SIR  W.  FORTICK. 


✓ 

/ 

SIR  JOHN  MACARTNEY,  BART. 


JOHN  PHILLPOT  CURRAN. 

Afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
In  Gallery,  Twelfth  Compartment. 


EARL  OF  GRANARD. 

Colonel  Ulsier  (First)  Regiment  Volunteers 
(COPYRIGHT) 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1906. 


KEY  TO  BARRAUD  AND  HAYTER’S  PICTURE  (Presented  on  Opposite  Page). 


1  The  Right  Hon.  J.  Foster 

2  The  Hon.  John  Wolfe 

3  Col.  J.  Ormsby  Vandeleur 

4  Robert  Jephson,  Esq. 

5  Richard  Morton,  Esq. 

6  Right  Hon.  Richd.  Jackson 

7  William  Colville,  Esq. 

8  Col.  Uniacke 

9  Rt.  Hon.  Mat.  Clements 
io  Captain  Henry  Loitus 
:i  John  Reilly,  Esq. 

12  John  Moore,  Esq. 

13  Rt.  Hon.  John  O'Neill 

14  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq. 

1  c;  The  Hon.  William  Moore 

16  The  Rt  Hon.  J.  Beresford 

17  Rt  Hon.  J.  HelyHutchinson 

18  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Monck  Mason 

19  Sir  Hercules  I.angrishe.Bt. 

20  Sir  Ewd.  Newenham,  Kt. 

21  The  Hon.  James  Brown 

22  Sir  Michael  Cromie,  Bart. 

23  The  Right  Hon.  Geo.  Agar 

24  SirThos.  Osborne,  Bart. 

25  Col  George  Rawson 

26  Edward  Hunt,  Esq. 

27  Owen  Wynne,  Esq. 

28  Rt.  Hon  Thos.  Conolly 

29  Rt.  Hon  Wm.  Brownlow 

30  Henry  Thos.  Foster,  Esq. 

31  Col.  Hugh  Cave 

32  Sir  J.  Blackwood.  Bart. 

33  Sir  P.  F.  Hill,  Burt. 

34  The  Rt.  Hon  J.  W.  Cole 

35  The  Right  Hon  I  ieut  - 
Gen.  Robt.  Cunninghame 

36  Right  Hon.  J.  Fitzgerald 

37  The  Hon.  Robt.  Stewart 

38  Rt  Hon.LordE.Fitz-gerald 

39  Wm.  Montgomery,  Esq. 

40  The  Hon.  Henry  Pomeroy 

41  Hon.  C.  Skeffington 

42  Sir  Wm  Godfrey.  Bart. 

43  C.  W.  Sherlock,  Esq. 

44  The  Right  Hon.  T.  Jones 

45  Sir  Richard  Butler,  Bart. 

46  T.  Toler  (Earl  of  Norbury) 

47  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Wolfe 

48  The  Hon.  Thos.  Knox 

49  Henry  Deane  Grady,  Esq. 

50  Sir  James  May,  Bart. 


51  John  Stewart,  Esq. 

52  E.  Davys  Wilson,  Esq. 

53  Col.  Peter  Daly 

54  Rt.  Hon.  W.  C.  Fortescue 

55  Edward  JonesAgnew.Esq. 

56  C.  Powell  Leslie,  Esq. 

57  Francis  Saunderson,  Esq. 

58  Rt.  Hon  David  Latouche 

59  Hon.  John  Massey 

60  Richard  Grace,  Esq. 

61  John  Longfield,  Esq. 

62  Francis  Bernard,  Esq. 

63  Rt.  Hon.  Lodge  Morris 

64  Henry  Cope,  Esq. 

65  Thomas  Adderley,  Esq. 

66  Charles  O'Neill,  Esq. 

67  James  Chatterton,  Esq. 

68  James  Kearney,  Esq. 

69  Robeit  Latouche,  Esq. 

70  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Orde 
7t  W.  Meade  Ogle,  Esq. 

72  George  Hatton,  Esq. 

73  Hon.  Abraham  Creighton 

74  Hon  Robert  Ward 

73  Richard  Magenis,  Esq. 

76  Robert  Cornwall,  Esq. 

77  John  Latouche,  Esq. 

78  Thomas  Whaley,  Esq. 

79  John  M'Clintock.  Esq. 

80  F.  J  Falkiner,  Esq. 

81  John  Finlay,  Esq. 

82  Sir  Berry  Denny,  Bart. 

83  Sir  John  Tydd,  Bart. 

84  G.  Ponsonby,  Esq. 
84aHon  Denis  Browne 

85  Rt.  Hon.  John  Phillpot 

Curran 

86  John  King,  Esq. 

87  John  Usher,  Esq. 

88  Henry  G.  Cope,  Esq. 

89  Col.  Robert  King 

90  Henry  Bruen,  Esq. 

91  Edward  Corry,  Esq. 

92  Henry  Alexander.  Esq. 

93  Thomas  Bligh,  Esq. 

94  Sir  Francis  Flood,  Bart. 

95  A.  Moore,  Esq. 

96  Arthur  French,  Esq. 

97  lohn  Forbes,  Esq. 

97aCol.  B.  Maxwell 

98  Richard  Nevill,  Esq. 


99  Andrew  Caldwell,  Esq. 

100  Hon.  Henry  King 

101  Theop.  Blakeney,  Esq. 

102  Hugh  Crofton,  Esq. 

103  Col.  Alex.  Montgomery 

104  Peter  Latouche,  Esq. 

105  |ohn  Warburton,  E  q. 
xo6  Charles  O'Hara,  Esq. 

107  H.  V.  Brooke,  Esq. 

108  Simon  Digby,  Esq. 

109  Isaac  Corry,  Esq. 

no  Captain  George  Sandford 
in  William  Tighe,  Esq. 

112  John  Staples,  Esq. 

113  Col.  William  Blakeney 

1 14  Col.  Thomas  Pigot 

115  Hon.  J.  Moore 

116  Hon  Geo.  Knox 

117  Rt.  Hon.  Joshua  Cooper 

1 18  R.  B.  Townsend,  Esq. 

1 19  Sir  A.  Stewart,  Bart. 

120  John  Bagwell,  Esq. 

121  Warden  Flood,  Esq. 

122  Henry  Cox,  Esq. 

123  R.  Chinnery,  Esq. 

124  Denis  Bowes  Daly,  Esq. 

125  Chas.  Henry  Coote,  Esq. 

126  L. Harman  Harman,  Esq. 

127  Rt.  Hon.W.  B.  Ponsonby 

128  Rt.  Hon  W.  Conyngham 

Plunket 

129  Rt  Hon.  W.  J. Skeffington 

130  Sackville  Hamilton,  Esq. 

131  John  Preston,  Esq. 

132  Jas.  Preston,  Esq. 

133  Godfrey  Green,  Esq. 

134  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward 

O'Brien,  Bart. 

135  Dr.  Patrick  Duigenan 

136  John  Egan,  Esq. 

137  Rt.  Hon.  George  Ogle 

138  SirRichard Johnson, Bart. 

139  John  Ball,  Esq. 

140  C.  Kendal  Bushe,  Esq. 

141  Captain  C.  Tottenham 

142  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  De 

Blacquiere,  K.B. 

143  Francis  Hardy,  Esq. 

1.14  Sir  Laurance  Parsons 

145  Sir  Jonah  Barrington 

146  Sir  John  Parnell,  Bart. 


147  Sir  Fitzgerald  Aylmer, Bt. 

148  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Flood 

149  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Grattan 

150  Frederick  Trench,  Esq. 

151  Hon.  Walter  Yelverton 

152  John  Bingham,  Esq. 

153  ArthurBrown.Esq  ,LL.D 

154  Secretary  Cooke 

155  JohnFitzgeraldCo’.lis.Esq 

156  Barry  Yelverton,  Lord 

Avonmore 

157  Robert  Thornton,  Esq. 

158  Edw.  Tresham,  Esq. 

159  Sir  Henry  Cavendish 
i6oaSergeant-at-Arms. 

Distinguished  Visitors  in 
the  House  of  Commons 

(Every  portrait  copied  frovi 
authentic  pictures). 

160  Marquis  of  Kildare 

161  Lord  Galway 

162  Duke  of  Leinster 

163  Marquis  of  Waterford 

164  Lord  Charlemont 

165  Earl  of  Bristol,  Bishop  of 

Derry 

166  Charles, Marquis  of  Corn¬ 

wallis 

167  Francis  R.  Hastings,  Earl 

of  Moira 

168  R  Robinson,  D.D  .Arch¬ 

bishop  of  Armagh 

169  Charles  Bingham,  First 

Earl  of  Lucan 

170  Jas. Deane  Bourke,  D.D  , 
Bishop  of  Leighlin&Ferns 

171  George,  Earl  Macartney 

172  General  Chas.  Valiancy 

173  John  Fitzpatrick,  Earl  of 

Ossory 

174  Philip  Crosby,  Admiral, 

R.N. 

175  John  Fitzgibbon,  First 

Earl  of  Clare 

176  Lady  Caroline  Darner 

177  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Seymour 

Darner 

178  Elizabeth,  Countess  of 

Moira 


179  Bishop  of  Waterford 

180  Frances,  Countess  of 

Claremont 

181  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Rich¬ 
mond 

182  Mrs.  Elizabeth  LaTouche 

183  Miss  Ambrose 

184  Countess  of  Clare 

183  Selina,  Countess  of  Gran- 
ard 

186  James  Barry,  R.A. 

187  Eliza  Farran,  Countess  of 

Derby 

188  Mrs.  Barry 

189  Countess  of  Wicklow 

190  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee 

191  John  Sheares 

192  Countess  of  Meath 

193  Father  O'Leary 

194  Mrs.  Grattan 

195  Miss  Betty  Sheridan 
i95aWilliam  Cald  Beck,  Esq. 

196  Hon.  Mrs  Orosby 

197  Lady  Mary  O’Hara 

198  Anna  Maria, Marchioness 

of  Ely 

199  Mrs.  Tankerville  Cham¬ 

berlain 

200  Countess  of  Poulett 

201  Countess  of  Lanesboro’ 

202  Countess  of  Antrim 

203  Lady  Caldwell 

204  Elizabeth  Fortescue 

205  Charles,  First  Marquis  of 

Drogheda 

206  Countess  of  Mormngton 

207  Mrs.  Henry  Tighe 

208  Baroness  Farmanah 

209  Mrs.  Jordan 

210  John  O'Keefe 

2 1 1  Admiral  Forbes 

212  Lady  Edw.  Fitzgerald 

213  Lady  Henrietta  Daly 

214  Arthur  Murphy 

215  Sheridan  (actor) 

216  Lady  Coventry 

217  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of 

Hamilton 

218  Miss  C.  Gunning 

219  Samuel  Dash 

220  Thomas  Kelly 


THE  MANOR  MILL  LAUNDRY,  SfiSSSSk. 

IF  YOU  GIVE  US  A  TRIAL  YOU  ARE  SURE  TO  BECOME  A  REGULAR  CUSTOMER. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House 


"THE  GREAT  PARLIAMENT  OP  IRELAND— ELECTED  A.D.  1790- 
“COLLEGE  GREEN,  DUBLIN. 

“  Painted  by  H.  Barraud  and  J.  Iiayter ,  Esq.'' 

From  the  Original  Painting ,  by  kind  permission  of  the  owner,  Sir  William  Whitla,  M.D.,  Belfast ,  and  with  the  courteous  assent  of  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Thomas  Corry ,  M.D. ,  of  Belfast — Mr.  Ernest  Corry,  of  Bangor,  Co.  Down,  and  Mr.  William  Ireland,  of 
Belfast— in  whom  the  Copyright  is  vested. 

Copyright— All  Rights  Reserved . 
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The  Lady  of  the  House, 


yo 


Christmas,  1906. 


READ  FENNINGS’  EVERY  MOTHERS  BOOK, 

Containing  Valuable  Hints  on  Feeding,  Teething,  Weaning,  Sleeping,  &c. 

Ask  your  Chemist  or  Grocer  for  a  FREE  Copy,  or  one  will  be  sent  POST  FREE  on 
application  to  Alfred  Fennings,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

For  Children  Cutting  their  Teeth. 

Prevent  Convulsions. 

Are  Cooling  and  Soothing. 

Observe,  on  each  of  the  genuine  Powders  is  printed  FENNINGS' 

CHILDREN’S  POWDERS,  with  my  Trade  Mark  in  the 
centre— “A  Baby  in  a  Cradle.” 


FENNINGS’ 

CHILDREN’S 

POWDERS. 


,Do  not  contain  Antimony,  Calomel, 
Opium,  Morphia,  nor  anything  injurious 
to  a  tender  babe. ) 

Sold  eveiywhere  in  stamped  boxes  at  1/1/ 
and  2  9  with  full  directions. 


Telegrams— “ DONALD,  DUBLIN-’ 


TELEPHONE  No.  848. 


FLOWER  &  MDONALD 

Coke  &  Charcoal  Merchants.  Salt  Manufacturers  &  Importers 


5 


Rooms. 


FULMEN’S  MEDICATED  CORK  FIRE  LICHTER  AND  DISINFECTANT  u»^1K.KRA“i5iy 

CLEAN,  AND  NEVER  LOSE  THEIR  QUALITY.  DAMP  DOES  NOT  AFFECT  THEM. 

PRICE,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  CITY,  3/-  PER  GROSS 

CITY  OFFICES— 14,  D’OLIER  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


MOIRA  HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

Trinity  St.,  College  Green. 


BUMSTED’S 


As  supplied  to  Her 


FOR  THE 
TABLE. 

FOR  THE  BATH 
FOR  THE 


KEY  TO  FRANCIS  W.  WHEATLEY'S  PICTURE  OF  THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  1780. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House 


COPYRIGHT— ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1906. 
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TRAIN  YOUR  DOG 


TO  EAT 


SPRATT’S 

Bi&cOitS  Pry 

which  not  only  act  as  the  canine  tooth-brush, 
but  cause  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  which  assists 
digestion. 

Soft  Foods 
are  Injurious 

if  continuously  given,  as  dogs  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  bolt  their  food. 


Foods  medicated  to  make  them  appetising 
should  be  avoided  by  all  lovers  of  dogs. 


is  the  best  change  of  diet  and  is 
highly  nutritious. 


The  name  SPRATT'S  on  any  food  for 
Dogs,  Poultry  or  Cage  Birds  is  a  guarantee 
of  excellence  of  quality. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT  Limited. 

24  &  25.  Fenchurch  Street.  E.C 


*WV***() 


By  Appointment 
jJSTj  to  His  Majesty 
The  King. 


JAacfarlane, 
hang  &  €o.’s 

(Wboleroeal) 

Biscuits 


By  Appointment  to 
11. M.  the  King  of 
the  Hellenes. 


Are  Manufactured  by  a  special 
Process,  and  contain  the  entire 
Strength  -  Giving  and 
Sustaining  Properties 
of  the  Grain  in  the 
Most  Palatable 
and  Easily 
Assimilated 
Form. 

GLASGOW  &  LONDON . 
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_  The  Lady  of  the  House- 

A  Dublin  Social  Party  in  the  hast  Century. 


RILLIANT  conversation  !  My  dear  sir,  there  are  no 
brilliant  talkers  in  Dublin  society  now-a-days  !  Forty 
years  ago — that  was  the  time ;  you  should  have  heard 
the  men  of  that  day  !” 

And  my  friend  the  Doc.or,  stopping  under  one  of 
the  electric  lamps  in  Merrion  Square,  glared  at  me 

defiantly. 

We  had  been  dining  with  a  newly-made  man,  who  was  anxious  to 
make  a  reputation  for  “  culture,”  and  I  was  seeing  the  doctor  home. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  I  was  returning  for  the  first  time  to 
a  house  I  had  lately  taken  in  one  of  the  leading  streets.  My  friends 
assured  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  “  get  on  ”  I  must  live  in  a  more  expen¬ 
sive  house  than  I  could  afford.  I  had  followed  their  advice,  but 
felt  anxious  as  to  the  result. 

“  Yes,  those  were  the  days,”  the  Doctor  continued,  walking  on 
slowly.  “Why  I’ve  sat  at  the  table  with  Tisdall,  Healy,  and  Nedley, 
and  you  wouldn’t  know  which  to  consider  the  most  brilliant.  Society 
was  worth  going  into  then.” 

I  confess  I  had  listened  during  the  evening  to  some  talkers  who 
had  both  interested  and  amused  me.  The  company  we  had  left 
could  by  no  means  be  called  dull;  but  the  Doctor  was  old,  and  had 
dined  well,  and  I  refrained  from  argument. 

When  I  had  seen  him  safely  inside  his  own  door,  I  hurried  home; 
I  had  some  letters  to  write  before  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  was  tired. 

The  servant  had  left  my  slippers  before  the  fire,  and  an  easy  chair 

drawn  up  near  it. 

“  I’ll  have  a  smoke  before  I  do  anything,”  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
settled  in  the  comfortable  depths  of  the  chair. 

Whether  it  was  fatigue,  or  my  host’s  excellent  fare,  I  cannot  tell, 

but  I  fell  into  a  dreamy  state,  in  which  I  saw  and  heard  strange 

things. 

I  was  in  my  own  draw-'ng  room,  which,  however,  was  furnished 
in  the  fashion  of  the  middle  of  last  century.  A  walnut  suite,  covered 
in  green  velvet,  was  placed  upon  a  carpet  covered  with  gaudy  bou¬ 
quets  of  roses.  A  large  mirror  in  a  gilt  frame  stood  at  either  end 
of  the  room ;  below  one  ofi  them,  on  a  marble  slab,  supported  by 
thick,  curved,  gilt  legs,  stood  alabaster  vases  under  glass  shades. 

A  huge  fire  burned  in  the  well-polished  steel  grate,  and  on  the 
hearthrug,  which  was  adorned  with  a  presentment  of  a  huge  lion, 
stood  a  man,  whom  I  recognized  as  having  been,  when  1  was  a  boy, 
the  tenant  of  the  house.  A  lady  in  a  rustling,  silk  dress,  covered 
with  flowers,  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  and  company  was  evidently 
expected. 

“  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Jones,  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Green” — one 
name  after  another  shouted  rather  than  spoken  by  the  man  at  the 
door,  announced  a  number  of  commonplace  people,  who,  from  the 
lack  of  emfressement  with  which  the  host  and  hostess  received  them, 
were  evidently  merely  the  stage  crowd  who  were  to  form  the  back¬ 
ground  for  more  distinguished  guests. 

“  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Ferguson.”  A  small  man,  peering 
through  spectacles,  with  an  urbane  smile,  and  a  tall  woman,  with 
alert  expression  entered. 

Lady  Ferguson,  having  greeted  her  hostess,  turned  to  look  for  her 
husband. 

“  I  am  afraid  of  his  mistaking  someone  else  for  you,”  she  said, 
“  he  is  so  absent-minded.  To-day,  on  our  own  doorstep,  when  he 
saw  me  coming  up,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  hoped  my  excellent  hus- 
band  and  amiable  family  were  well.  He  told  me  he  thought  his 
wife  was  out,  and  asked  the  servant  solemnly,  when  she  opened  the 
door,  if  Lady  Ferguson  was  at  home.” 

“  My  dear,  you  ought  not  to  tell  such  things  to  an  unfeeling 
world,”  expostu’ated  Sir  Samuel.  “Ah,  here  come  Gilbert  and 
MacCarthy  !” 

A  tall,  loosely  built  figure,  with  a  large  head,  slightly  stooped, 
was  advancing  into  the  room,  followed  by  a  man  of  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion,  with  a  strong  likeness  to  Lord  Salisbury. 

“  We  are  late,  I’m  afraid,”  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the 
host;  but  my  friend  Denis  Florence  here  was  the  cause;  I  couldn’t 
get  him  away  from  I’s  life  of  Wolfe  Tone.” 

“  That  man  has  added  a  new  horror  to  death,”  remarked  Sir  Samuel. 

“  Yes,  it’s  a  terrible  thing  to  spend  your  time  taking  other  people’s 
lives  like  that,”  answered  Gilbert. 

“  I  shouldn’t  think  the  soap  and  candle  business  was  an  inspiring 
one,”  said  MacCarthy;  “they  might  assist  a  man  to  write  a  history 
of  Greece  !” 

“  Instead,  they  have  produced  a  modern  Suetonius  !”  said  Gilbert. 

“  Dr.  Nedley,”  was  shouted  at  the  door  at  that  moment,  and  in 
came  a  man  whose  stiff  grey  hair  surmounted  the  elastic  face  of  a 
born  comedian. 

“  Madam,  I  kiss  your  hand!”  he  said  to  the  hostess;  all  near 
laughed. 

“Now  don’t  laugh  !”  he  said  ;  “  I  beg  of  you  not  to  laugh.  \ou 
make  me  feel  that  I  am  expected  to  be  funny,  and  I  never  felt  less 
funny  in  my  life.  I  have  attended  two  wakes  to-day,  to  one  of 
which  an  old  lady  advised  me  not  to  go.  It  wasn’t  worth  while  to 


go  up  them  stairs  for  the  like  of  that,’  she  said,  as  porter  was 
the  only  beverage  provided.  She  didn’t  know  I  came  on  business, 
not  pleasure.  It  was  late  when  I  got  there  too ;  the  person  who 
summoned  me  gave  me  for  all  guidance,  that  the  death  had  taken 
place  in  ‘  Bigumley  Street.’  It  was  only  when  she  was  gone  that 
1  realized  that  I  didn’t  know  where  Bigumley  Street  was.  I  searched 
the  directory,  went  into  shops  to  ask  the  way,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Just  as  I  began  to  despair  of  ever  finding  the  place,  a  happy  inspira¬ 
tion  seized  me.  Hailing  an  outside,  I  said  to  the  driver,  ‘  Take  me 
to  Bigumley  Street,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was  landed  safely  in 
Montgomery  Street.  How  are  you,  Healy?”  as  that  cheerful  cleric 
entered,  looking  the  picture  of  health  and  good  spirits. 

“  I  came  from  dining  with  Tom  Martin,”  answered  Father  Healy. 

I  refused  at  first,  but  when  he  promised  me  a  hare  I  succumbed. 
Samson’s  strength  was  in  his  hair;  but  it’s  my  weakness.” 

“  A  case  of  capillary  attraction,”  muttered  Gilbert  in  a  low  tone. 

“What’s  that  you're  saying,  Gilbert?”  asked  Father  Healy;  “you 
always  keep  these  good  things  to  yourself.” 

“  He’s  merely  making  a  low  pun,  too  low  to  be  heard,”  put  in 
MacCarthy,  as  “  Sir  William  and  Lady  Wilde  ”  were  announced. 

A  shaggy-headed  man,  with  piercing  eyes,  and  a  dark  lady,  dressed 
in  white,  with  a  peculiar  gait,  entered. 

“Lady  Wilde’s  walk  always  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  buoys  in 
Kingstown  Harbour  when  the  weather’s  rough,”  whispered  Dr. 
Nedley  to  Father  Healy. 

“  Ah,  Gilbert  !”  cried  Sir  William,  “  I’ve  been  making  investiga¬ 
tions  about  those  Irish  geese.  It  appears - ” 

“  Oh,  I’ve  found  out  all  about  them  !” 

“  What  !”  asked  Sir  William,  a  little  annoyed  at  being  interrupted. 

“They  became  Wilde!” 

Sir  William  turned  away,  muttering  something  about  “those  ever¬ 
lasting  puns,”  and  at  that  moment  the  hostess  asked  Father  Healy 
to  sing,  which  he  presently  did,  without  accompaniment,  in  a  voice 
of  great  sweetness,  and  with  much  expression,  standing  with  his 
hands  behind  him  and  his  eyes  closed. 

“Do  you  know  the  ‘  Old  Head  of  Denis’?”  Gilbert  asked  him  when 
the  applause  had  died  away. 

“  I  don’t,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  it’s  a  lovely  thing.” 

f  Concluded  at  Pa^e  gt.) 


“  None  of  the  numerous 
cocoas  have  as  yet  equalled 
Van  Houten’s.” — Health. 

van 

fjouten’5 
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I 

THE 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
IN  COCOA. 
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Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s. 


CHLORODYNE 

The  ORIGINAL  and  ONLY  GENUINE. 

ADMITTED  BY  THE  PROFESSION  TO  BE  THE 
MOST  VALUABLE  REMEDY  EVER  DISCOVERED. 


The  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

Effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases — Diphtheria,  Fever 
Croup,  Ague. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is 
the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysen¬ 
tery. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epil¬ 
epsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

The  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer, 
Toothache. 


ORIGINAL,  AND 


ONLY  GENUINE 


OVERWHELMING  MEDICAL  TESTIMONY 
ACCOMPANIES  EACH  BOTTLE. 


BRYANT  &  MAY’S 


SPECIAL  PATENT 


SAFETY  MATCHES 

AFFORD  PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE- 


BRYANT  &  MAYS 

SWAN  VESTAS 

DO  NOT  FLAVOUR  THE  TOBACCO. 

THE  IDEAL  MATCH  FOR  SMOKERS. 


Sold  in  Bottles  by  all  Chemists  at  1/14,  2/9,  and  4/6  each- 


J 


THE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS  OF 


“  For  those  who  suffer  from  Gout  and  its  attendant 
‘troubles  there  is  no  better  table  water  than  that  which 
‘comes  from  the  ‘  Celestins  ’  Spring.  It  is  practically 
‘indispensable  for  such  patients,  and  its  reputation  is  time- 
‘  honoured.  Moreover,  it  is  a  water  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
‘  taste  and  easy  ot  digestion,  it  can  be  drunk  at  meals  pure 
4  or  mixed  with  wine.” — Medical  Times . 


SOLE  AGENT8 


INGRAM  4  ROYLE,  Ltd.,  26,  Upper  Thames  St.,  E.C. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Grocers,  Wine  Merchants, 
Stores,  &e. 


HOT  COFFEE  FOR  COLD  MORNINGS 


A 


FOR  BREAKFAST. 

MAKES  THE  DAY  BRIGHT.  AND  THE  HEART  LIGHT. 


The 

pU*  ■- 

>? 

LYsf 


R- Paterson 
and  Sons 

Coffee  .  *r 
Specialists 

GLASGOW 


By  Royal  Warrant  to 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’ 

SAUCE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 

A  DUBLIN  SOCIAL  PARTY  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY-(Conduded  from  Page  49.) 


“  Do  you  think  so,’5  answered  Gilbert,  staring  down  at  MacCarthy, 
who  stood  in  front  of  him;  “I  think  it’s  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
objects  I  ever  saw.” 

By  general  request,  Dr.  Nedley,  in  spite  of  his  fatigue,  con¬ 
sented  to  favour  the  company  with  “  Sebastlepol.” 

Just  as  he  was  relating  how  “Ensign  Kearney,  of  Ballinascorney,” 
perished  by  a  “  Russian  bullet,”  which  tuk  him'in  the  gullet,  causing 
him  to  fall  “down  dead  as  a  pullet,”  another  guest  entered  the  room 
unannounced. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway  for  a  moment,  a  striking  figure,  his 
thick  white  hair  brushed  a  little  forward  over  the  ears,  and"  his  blue 
eyes  sparkling  with  latent  humour. 

“Ah,  1  isdall  !”  cried  the  host,  “how  late  you  are;  we  were  afraid 
you  weren’t  coming.” 

t  1  he  play,  the  play’s  the  thing,”  quoted  the  reverend  chancellor. 

\  ou  must  blame  that,  and  not  me.  I5ve  just  come  from  seeing 
Barry  Sullivan  in  ‘Richard.’  and  a  very  amusing  experience  I  had 
too.  Barry  was  crying:  ‘A  horse!  a 'horse!  my  kingdom  for  a 
horse  !’  when  a  voice  from  the  gods  inquired,  ‘Would  an  ass  do  ye, 
Misther  Sullivan.’  Barry  paused,  looked  up,  and  answered  quickly  : 
‘Certainly;  come  down  at  once.’” 

“  That  was  ready  of  our  friend  Barry,”  said  Dr.  Nedley. 

“Yes,  but  it  was’nt  as  funny  as  a  scene  I  witnessed  in  Macready’s 
time.  1  he  play  was  ‘William  Tell,’  and  the  point  was  reached  where 
Tell  has  to  shoot  at  the  apple  placed  on  his  son’s  head.  Macready 
advanced  to  the  footlights,  and  inquiring  in  a  hollow  voice,  ‘  Would 
you  not  give  a  larger  apple  to  a  father ?’  stood  making  faces  at  the  offending 
fruit  held  at  arm’s  length  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  There  was 
a  pause,  silence  that  might  be  felt,  rudely  broken  by  a  voice  from 
the  gallery  :  'Sax  sca-a-rlet  craftans  for  a  ha’penny — sax  sca-a-rlet 
craftans  for  a  ha’penny,’  in  exactly  the  tone  in  which  that  popular 
fruit  is  offered  each  night  by  hawkers  at  the  theatre  doors.  That," 
concluded  the  (  hancellor,  “  was  about  the  most  absurd  experience  I 
ever  had.  Macready’s  fury  only  made  it  funnier.” 

By  the  bye,  Gilbert,  said  MacCarthy,  “  I  saw  John  Cornelius 
O  Callaghan  to-day.  You  know  his  niece  is  married  to  Irving,  and 
the  theatre  put  him  into  my  head.  He’s  very  feeble  now,  always  has 
to  have  his  housekeeper  with  him  when  he  goes  out,”  answ-red 
Gilbert. 

“  Personally  conducted  by  Cook  !”  said  MacCarthy. 


While  I  was  listening  to  this  dialogue,  a  lady  behind  me  was 
father  Healy  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of  her  family, 
the  D  s  of  Castle  D - ;  “And  may  I  ask,  I-'ather  Healy,”  she 

belong1?”  C°nC  US10n’  '  t0  What  branch  of  the  Healy  family  you 

“  the  Francis  Street  branch  of  the  Healys  of  Castle  Healy'” 
was  the  prompt  response. 

I  felt  a  little  sorry  for  the  lady,  snob  though  she  was,  but  I  had 
little  time  to  do  so,  for  just  then  I  woke  up  to  find  the  fire  out,  the 
room  cold,  and  the  church  bells  ringing  a  Christmas  morning  peal. 

As  I  crept  up  to  bed,  1  felt  a  shivering  satisfaction  at  having 
been  Present  at  an  entertainment  peopled  by  the  ghosts  of  the  social 

W1  S  •?  u  mi  •  years  ago,  and  the  power  it  gave  me  of  compar- 

ing  its  brilliancy  with  that  of  to-day. 


ASPINALL’S  ENAMEL. 

that  we  are  influenced  by  our  surroundings  is  a  trite  but  none  the 
ess  rue  saying  Who  has  not  felt  the  invigorating  influence  of 
tresh,  artistically-decorated  rooms,  suitably  furnished,  or  the  de¬ 
pressing  effects  of  a  dull,  sordid  house?  The  wonderful  success  which 
has  attended  the  introduction  of  Aspinall’s  famous  Enamel  Paints 
proves  that  the  vast  British  public  realizes  this,  people  of  all  classes 
testifying  to  the  unrivalled  advantages  these  paints  afford. 

Aspinall  s  O  Enamel  has  been  specially  prepared  for  large  surfaces, 
and  is  used  by  all  high-class  decorators  for  the  interior  woodwork 
ot  houses  It  has  a  perfectly  smooth,  highly-polished  surface,  and 
some  of  the  smartest  residences  in  London  have  the  doers,  windows, 
dados,  and  skirtings  round  the  walls  painted  with  it— a  dainty 
shade  of  ivory  being  a  favourite  tint.  This  point,  however,  can 
be  got  in  a  variety  of  colours,  and  in  black. 

Aspinall’s  Wapicti  is  extensively  used  for  panellings  and  dados  in 
halls  and  in  public  buildings,  while  for  doing  up  old  wooden  furni¬ 
ture,  basket-work,  orackets,  or  other  small  things,  Aspinall’s  ordinary 
enamel  should  be  chosen.  The  shabbiest  things  can  be  transformed  by 
this  exquisite  paint,  and  very  frequently  look  far  better  than  when 
they  were  new.  Like  all  Aspinall’s  preparations,  it  is  easily  applied, 
nows  smoothly,  and  dries  with  a  finish  resembling  ivory;  not  its 
least  advantage  being,  that  no  experience  is  necessary  for  applying 
it  :  you  just  put  it  on,  and  the  result  is  all  you  can  desire.  The 
Dublin  agents  for  Messrs.  Aspinall  are  Dockrell  &  Co.,  South  Gt 
George’s  Street,  who  will  send  full  particulars  gratis  on  ’application 


The  Children’s 
Christmas  Drink 


Cantrell  s  Ginger  Ale  is  the  children’s 
Champagne— the  drink  above  all  others  that 
delights  their  palates  and  wins  and  holds 
their  affection. 

It  satisfies  their  thirst,  refreshes  and  gratifies  them  always.  It  is  also  the 
most  healthful  drink  by  reason  of  its  absolute  purity  and  paramount  wholesomeness. 


Cantrells 


GINGER  ALE 


is  the  only  cold  drink  that  never  chills.  Without  hesitation  you  can  allow  the  youngsters  to 
drink  it  whenever  they  wish,  and  as  much  as  they  want. 


Of  all  Principal  Grocers,  Wine  Merchants,  Hotels,  and  Restaurants,  etc. 


CANTRELL  COCHRANE,  Ltd., 

DUBLIN.  BELFAST.  GLASGOW.  LONDON. 


D.  &  H. 
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Evening  Cowns,  Dress  Suits,  Opera  Cloaks, 8l,fto!rs 

_  _ —  ...  -iiiA  mwo  cucuiup  m  mice  r.l  CANFn  IN  24  HOUR! 


FRENCH  CLEANED  IN  TWO  DAYS.  EVENINC  CLOVES  CLEANED  !N  24  HOURS. 

PRESCOTTS’  JX  6,  Grafton  St., 


a 


ROBIN”  ZEBRA 

GRATE 


T/ 

Starch. 

For  Hot  ot*  Cold  Water  . 


POLISH 


IN  PACKETS,  OR  AS 
A  PASTE  IN  TINS. 


ARIEL  FOR  LADIES 


Wf.  EGAJRSOJIS 


Model  314 

ijs  6d 


1642 


LIMITED. 


IP! 


Ariel  possess  the  sound  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  best  British  work 
all  over  the  world,  and  have  the  lightness 
and  refinement  shown  by  the  illustration. 

They  are  thework  of  a  highly  specialized 
British  factory  that  confines  its  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  for  ladies  and  children. 

Stephens 

eeBourke 

26,  Stephen's  Green,  J  \  T  J  T  TAJ 
79,  Rath  mine.  Hoad,  i'L 


Recipe  for 

A  GOOD  PLAIN  CAKE ; 

Mix  well  together  one  pound  of  flour,  two  full 
tcaspoonful*  of  BOR  WICK'S  BAKING  POWDER, 
a  little  salt  and  spice,  and  a  quarter  pound  of  sugar 
rub  in  a  quarter  pound  of  cutter,  add  6  ozs.  of 
sultanas,  2  ozs.  currants,  and  1  oz.  of  candied 
peel,  moisten  the  whole  with  two  eggs,  and  hall- 
a-teacupful  of  milk,  previously  beaten  together  , 
or  ‘  oz  caraways  instead  of  fruit  and  spice,  then 
one  egg  only  will  be  required,  l  ake  in  a  quick 
oven  thoroughly. 


BAKING  POWDER 

f  NEWSOM’S 

Coffee  .  . 
Essence  . 

—  Quality  A  1.  — 

Manufactured  in  Cork  by 
the  Proprietors  of  the 
Celebrated 

I  CAFE  DE  PARIS. 

OBTAIN  FROM  YOUR  CROCER. 


Diamond 
Ornaments 


FROM 


£5  to  £300. 

Watchmakers,  Jewellers,  Diamond 
Merchants,  and  Antique  Dealers. 


32  Patrick  St.,  Cork 
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Christmas  Decoration,  m* 


Once  more  Christmastide  has  come  round,  and  everyone,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  is  drawn  into  preparation  for  it. 

I  o  children,  of  course,  it  is  an  anticipation  of  unalloyed  b’iss, 
meaning  holidays,  presents,  parties  with,  alas  !  sometimes  bilious 
attacks  to  follow  !  To  those  who  have  travelled  further  along  life’s 
road  it  must  bring  more  or  less  of  sadness;  but  I  think  everyone 
should  make  a  determined  effort  to  look  on  it  as  a  real  festival,’  not 
only  considering  the  Great  Event  we  are  commemorating,  which,  of 

course,  should  come  first,  but  I  think  it  does  one  good  at  least 

once  a  year,  to  assume  the  virtue  of  a  light  heart,  even  if  we  have 

it  not,  and  by  doing  so,  and  making  our  homes  as  bright  and 

gay  as  possible,  we  shall  attain  it. 

1  he  Germans  show  us  a  good  example  in  this  :  the  meanest  home 
will  have  its  Christmas  tree  in  memory  of  the  Christ-kind.  It  is  a 
wonderful  sight  to  see  all  these  trees  brought  into  the  market  of 
the  various  towns  just  before  Christmas  :  every  size  can  find  a  purchaser, 
and  even  in  houses  where  there  are  no  children,  they  will  have  their 


i^e  ^oonl  were  principally  long  stems  of  poinsettias  in  tall  vases. 
It  these  are  not  to  be  obtained,  a  most  graceful  arrangement  can 
be  made  with  Pampas  grass,  dried  Honesty,  and  long  branches  of 
Holly,  which  this  year  is  so  plentifully  supplied  with  berries. 

for  our  dinner  table,  I  think  we  must  choose  Roman  hyacinths, 
holly ,  and  mistletoe.  As  a  rule  I  do  not  care  for  any  table  cover- 
mg  except  the  damask,  but  to  give  extra  brightness  in  this  instance, 
l  should  like  a  square  of  light  scarlet  cloth  in  the  middle,  the  raw 
edges  turned  in,  and  the  line  broken  as  much  as  possible  with  salts, 
peppers,  etc.  I  think  we  will  employ  the  potatoes  cut  in  half  again, 
that  I  mentioned  in  a  former  number.  I  should  put  one  in  the 
centre,  covering  it  with  moss,  and  arranging  it  with  mistletoe  and 
bright  sprigs  of  holly,  till  it  looks  like  a  little  tree.  Then  diamond- 
ways,  four  small  silver  bowls  with  a  tiny  Cocos  palm  in  the  middle, 
and  the  Roman  hyacinths  and  asparagus  fern  round.  (Old  silver  or 
Sheffield  wine  coasters,  with  tin  linings,  make  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  bowls).  At  the  corners  of  the  red  square  I  should 


THE  HYDE  PARK  CORNER  OF  DUBLIN. 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  GREEN  GATE,  DUBLIN. 

All  i Dubliners  will  feel  proud  of  the  magnificent  arch  to  be  erected  at  the  principal  entrance  to  St  Stetrhen's  dree,,  ft 

"celebrated  A  T7r/  to .the  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  officers  and  men ,  who  fell  in  South  Africa.  ’  The  design  was  'sugo-est^dbythe 
celebrated  Arch  of  Titus  in  Rome,  and  reminds  one ,  too,  of  the  Arc  de  la  Triumph,  Paris.  Hitherto  our  cabital  h, •  t 

«?ea/lvh*a  CpfeS  aS-  rC?arfS  form  of  architecture,  so  it  was  a  happy  thought  to  make  the  Memorial  take  a  shape  which  wiu'so 
greatly  beautify  an  important  thoroughfare.  We  suggest  as  a  suitable  “ short  title  ”  for  the  memorial St.  Stephen's  Green  Gate  " 

^£300^ will  thortt^be  provided.  COntrlbllted  a  lar*e  sum  for  the  ereciion  of  this  work,  and  we  trust  the  balLce  required,  about 


little  tree,  lit  with  candles,  which  they  contemplate  with  childish 
enjoyment. 

In  Ireland,  of  course,  Christmas  to  be  enjoyed  most,  should  be 
spent  in  the  country,  where,  if  it  is  bright  and  frosty,  trees  and  roads 
glistening  in  the  sunlight,  one  naturally  feels  “  Goodwill  towards 
men,”  but,  unfortunately,  many  of  us  have  to  spend  it  in  town,  in 
damp,  muggy  weather,  and  our  cheerful  surroundings  depend  cn 
ourselves.  Our  first  step,  therefore,  must  be  decorating  our  rooms 
in  the  prettiest  and  most  artistic  way.  I  spent  last  Christmas  with 
friends  in  England,  and  the  drawing-room  looked  charming  with 
light  ivy  trails  of  different  lengths,  tied  on  a  wire  and  put  up  as 
a  frieze;  I  fancy  it  was  fastened  to  the  picture  rail,  but  the  effect 
was  very  good,  light,  and  pretty.  There  was  a  large  ball  of 
holly  and  mistletoe  hanging  from  the  chandelier,-  and  the  flowers  in 


advise  little  arches  made  with  ordinary  bent  green  wire— old  car¬ 
nation  wires  would  do— each  end  stuck  into  a  potato'  to  keep  it 
firm,  a  small  trail  of  smilax  or  asparagus  fern  twisteu  across  to 
conceal  the  wire  and  form  the  little  arch,  and  the  potatoes  arranged 
with  the  moss,  holly  etc.,  like  the  centre  one,  but  smaller.  I  should 
shower  Jack  Frost  well  over  all  these  before  placing  them  on  the 
table.  Silver  candlesticks,  with  either  red  or  white  shades,  would 
of  course,  add  immensely  to  the  beauty  of  the  arrangement,  and  also 
a  good  selection  of  crackers,  which  every  year  appear  more 
wonderful  and  artistic. 

Let  me  add  one  wish  for  a  very  happy  Christmas  for  all  the 
readers  of  The  Lady  of  the  House. 


“  Salterella. 


IANOS  REPAIRED  or 
TUNED  EXCHANGED. 


POHLMANN^CO.Sr 

40,  Dawson  St.,  DUBLIN. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1906. 


No  Home  is  complete  without 
THE  MODERN 
GRAMOPHONE. 

The  Gramophone  brings  to 
your  very  room  the  voice  of 
the  singer,  the  technique  of 
the  instrumentalist. 

In  a  snug  corner  of  your  room 
you  can  listen  to  such  a  Concert 
as  no  money  could  buy. 


Leading  Styles  of  Gramophones. 


The  New  Victor  Gramophone 
The  Junior  Monarch  Gramophone... 

The  Monarch  Gramophone  . 

The  Monarch  Senior  Gramophone  ... 

The  Melba  Gramophone  . 

The  Latest  NOVELTY  in  Gramophones 
THE  GRAND  (No  Visible  Horn) 


PICOTTVCO., 


(  112,  GRAFTON  ST., 


II,  SUFFOLK  ST., 
(  DUBLIN. 

And  111,  George  Street,  LIMERICK 


THE 

GRAMOPHONE 

IS  PART  OF  A 

Musical  Home. 


T.  HENSHAW  CO.,  L- 


GRATES,  TILED  HEARTHS,  KITCHEN  RANGES, 

Beds,  Wire  Mattresses,  Cutlery,  &e. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY 

A  Visit  to  our  Large  Warerooms  Invited. 

5,  6,  12,  CHRIST- GHURCITpLACE,  DUBLIN. 

Upper  and  Lower  Works,  CLONSKEA. 


“Maraschino  di  Zara.” 

6.  LUXARDO, 


Of  all  Wine  &  Spirit  Merchants. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  ENGLAND 

(SHIPPING  ONLY)  : 

EGIDIO  VITALI, 

5  &  6,  Great  Winchester  Street, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

Vitali’s  Italian  Wines, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  H.M.  The  Queen. 

HEAD  DEPOT: 

VITALI,  5  &  6,  Ct.  Winchester  St. 

LONOOl M,  E.C. 


“FLOORS” 


There  is  no  doubt  that  “Parquet”  makes 
the  best  surround  for  carpets,  and  if  expense 
is  of  no  consequence,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  use  it.  But  if  you  wish  to  get  nearly 
the  same  effect  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost, 
you  should  use 

JACKSON  S  VARNISH  STAINS 


They  dry  hard  quickly,  with  a  beautiful  surface,  and  are  easily 
renewed. 

Jackson’s  Camphorated  Wax  Polish 

Applied  occasionally  greatly  lessens  the  wear  and  tear,  and  is  an 
excellent  dressing  for  Linoleum,  Oil  Cloth,  &c.,  maintaining  the 
strength  of  fabric  and  brightness  of  colour  for  many  years. 

It  is  a  refreshing  and  purifying  agent  of  the  greatest  Sanitary 
Value  in  Hospitals,  Asylums,  Nursing  Homes,  Workhouses,  etc. 

Contractors  to  HI.  Admiralty,  War  Office,  Crown  Agent 
for  the  Colonies,  &c. 

Sold  by  all  the  Principal  Stores,  Colour  Dealers,  Ironmongers,  &c. 
Write  to  Works  for  Patterns  and  Particulars —  Established  1853. 

MALT  ST.,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


JACKSON’S' 

VARNISH  STASWS  AND 
CAMPHORATED  WAiCpWSW 


"a  boon  to  housewives** 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1906. 


Parisian  Diamond  Company. 


“When  in  doubt  play  trumps  ”  is  an  old  Saw  handed  down  from  our 
card-playing  ancestors,  and  now-a-days  one  may  suitably  paraphrase 
it  by  saying  :  “  When  in  doubt  about  a  Christmas  present  for  a 
woman,  be  she  old  or  young,  give  jewellery.  Long  experience  has 
taught  the  Parisian  Diamond  Company  to  be  specially  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  Yule-tide,  and  it  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  times  to 
mention  that  their  clients  represent  nearly  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  from  the  peeress,  who  purchases  a  splendid  tiara,  to  the 
woman  of  ordinary  purse,  who  gets  for  her  daughter  one  of  the 
dainty  little  brooches  or  clasps  so  indispensable  with  the  present 
style  of  dress. 

Striking  as  a  work  of  art,  and  also  for  its 
marvellously  genuine  appearance  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  Diamond  Necklace,  in  large  clusters, 
with  a  most  elaborate  Pendant,  copied  from 
an  historic  design  ;  while  another  Necklace 
is  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  also  of  clusters, 
connected  by  tiny  gold  chains,  the  central 
portion  being  more  elaborate. 

A  huge  pendant  or  corsage  ornament  of 


with  every  movement  of  the  wrist;  another  of  emeralds,  set  in  the 
same  flexible  manner,  is  notable,  and  a  third  is  composed  of  ame¬ 
thysts,  a  gem  still  in  the  fore-front  of  fashion.  Other  flexible 
bracelets  have  an  edging  of  pearls  or  brilliants;  and  another  new 
style  consists  of  a  small  row  of  diamonds,  with  three  huge,  square 
emeralds  set  in  the  centre,  a  narrow  gold  chain  forming  the  back 
portion.  Diamonds  similarly  ornamented  with  amethysts  are  also 
in  evidence.  Indeed,  so  varied  is  the  stock  just  now,  that  whatever 
be  one’s  particular  preference,  as  tegards  gems,  the  Company  can 
supply  exactly  what  is  needed. 

As  the  Empire  style  of  dress  will  be  greatly  worn  this  season, 
special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  new  Empire  Comb,  shaped 

exactly  like  the  combs  of  the  Josephine 
period,  and  exquisitely  embellished  with  a 
quaint,  little  wreath  of  diamonds  and  ame¬ 
thysts.  So  dainty  and  old-world  is  its  ap¬ 
pearance  that  this  unique  Comb  looks  like 
a  relic  of  Napoleon’s  Court.  For  wearing 
with  ordinary  toilettes  charming  Tortoiseshell 
Combs  have  lately  been  designed.  One 
which  is  slightly  crescent-shaped  and  edged 
with  diamonds  is  admirably  suited  for  the 
present  style  of  hairdressing ;  so  too,  is  a 
Comb  with  a  Tortoiseshell  Turnover  Ledge, 


DIAMOND  PENDANT  WITH 
PLATINUM  CHAIN. 


headed  with  diamonds  in  true  lovers 
knots.  Horn  Combs,  beautifully  jewel¬ 
led,  are  recommended  for  ladies  with  fair 
hair;  and  a  charming  little  Tortoiseshell 
Hair  Ornament,  effectively  jewelled  is 
astonishingly  inexpensive,  and  could  be 


brilliants  also  illustrates  the  present  taste 
for  reproductions  of  the  Antique,  a  branch 
of  their  business  in  which  the  company 
excels,  keeping  a  large  staff  of  first-rate 
artists  to  reproduce  rare  and  beautiful  de¬ 
signs,  which  they  have  collected  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost. 

There  is  a  great  rage  at  present  for 
flexible  jewellery,  and  a  Pendant  in  this 
style  of  workmanship,  consisting  of  a  big,  square  ame¬ 
thyst  quaintly  framed  with  tiny  brilliants,  and  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  string  of  small  amethysts  is  a  striking  example  of 
old  world  art.  Another  Pendant,  chiefly  formed  of  a  fine  rose 
diamond  is  reminiscent  of  the  18th  century;  and  a  very  beautiful 
Pendant  consists  of  a  cabuchon  emerald  encircled  by  diamonds;  these 
uncut  stones  being  greatly  used  by  leading  jewellers  of  late. 

A  marked  change  nas  taken  place,  too,  in  the  shape  of  bracelets, 
the  solid  bangle  of  a  few  years  ago  having  given  place  to  the 
narrow  flexible  bracelet,  which  is  certainly  more  attractive.  The 
Company  has  a  charming  selection  of  these,  amongst  the  nicest  being 
a  simple  single  row  of  little  diamonds,  which  show  wonderful  fire 


worn  on  any  occasion. 

Brooches,  after  the  antique,  make  de¬ 
lightful  Christmas  gifts,  and  one  can 
imagine  the  pleasure  with  which  a 
square  pink  topaz,  embellished  by 
tiny  brilliants  would  be  received  I 
Then  there  are  a  bewildeiing  array 
of  Butterflies,  Beetles,  Hunting  Crops 
with  a  Horse  Shoe  in  the  centre,  while 
a  monkey  on  a  bar  is  not  the  least 
attractive  brooch  in  a  huge  collection. 

The  display  of  Ear-rings  is  very 
tempting,  and  those  for  non-pierced 
ears  can  be  had  in  both  solitaire  and 

drop  patterns.  The  former  pattern  is  to  be  had  in  pearls,  black 

pearls,  and  diamonds,  all,  needless  to  say,  extremely  realistic.  The 
drop  pattern  is  seen  at  its  best  in  pear-shaped  pearls,  headed  by 
brilliants,  while  a  pair  of  cabuchon  amethysts,  with  a  quaintly-set 
cluster  of  the  same  stones  at  the  top  are  very  chic,  and  can  be 

worn  by  unpierced  ears.  The  circle-pattern  ear-rings  look  their 

best  in  diamonds  with  a  swinging  centre  consisting  of  a  large 
emerald;  but  this  new  form  of  ear-drop  is  also  made  in  all  the 
gems  now  fashionable.  The  Company’s  Illustrated  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free  on  application  to  the  Manager, 
143,  Regent  Street,  W.,  the  Company’s  other  London  addresses  being 
85,  New  Bond  Street,  and  37,  38,  and  43,  Burlington  Arcade. 


DIAMOND  HAIR  SLIDE. 
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The  Lady  ot  the  House. 


Stories  of  a  Man  who  Wrote  of  Pre=Union  Times. 

Charles  Lever:  his  Life  in  his  Letters. 


jHOSE  of  us  who  admit  to  rejoicing  in  the  career 
of  two  scamps  of  the  first  water,  Harry  Lorrequer  and 
Charles  O’Malley,  will  welcome  Mr.  Edmund  Downey’s 
‘‘Charles  Lever:  His  Life  in  his  Letters,”  which  has  just 
been  published  in  two  volumes  by  Messrs.  William  Black- 
w  ’  wood  &  Sons.  Charles  Lever  was  Harry  Lorrequer  to  the 
life.  A  born  Irishman,  he  was  like  all  Irishmen,  a  true 
cosmopolitan,  and  he  had  all  the  Irishman’s  faculty  for  spending 
money  when  he  had  it,  and  for  running  up  accounts  when  the  bank 
balance  was  overdrawn.  He  lived  an  ideally  reckless  life,  cared 
not  what  to-morrow  nvght  bring,  and  Mr.  Downey  tells  us  some 
most  amusing  stories  of  the  great  novelist’s  endeavours  to  make 
ends  meet 

*  *  * 

A  LOVABLE  CHARACTER. 

It  was  a  lovable  character  that  of  Charles  Lever.  Enemies  he  had 
none ;  wherever  he  went  all  classes  flocked  to  make  friends  with  him. 
When  he  lived  in  Brussels,  trying  his  hand  at  doctoring,  everyone 
of  importance,  from  grand  dukes  to  ambassadors,  visited  him;  his 
salon  was  the  resort  of  all  the  noteworthy  and  notorious  birds  of 
passage  who  made  Brussels  a  temporary  home. 


MANY  ANXIETIES 

Happy  -  go  -  lucky  as  was 
Lever’s  life,  his  letters  reveal 
the  fact  that  he  had  many  days 
of  anxiety  and  wonderment  as 
to  how  he  should  keep  his  wife 
and  children.  His  life  is  the 
old  story  of  the  reckless  author 
whose  career  is  made  up  of 
never-ceasing  demands  upon  his 
publishers  for  payment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  work  done  or  ideas 
proposed.  But  except 
to  his  intimate  friends  these 
financial  worries  were  never  dis¬ 
closed,  and  the  general  idea  of 
Lever’s  life  was  that  it  was  one 
of  great  happiness  and  compara¬ 
tive  luxury. 


A  PUBLISHER’S  DILEMMA. 

Mr.  Downey  has  included  in 
his  book  many  amusing  stories 
of  Lever’s  wit  and  humour. 

When  Lever  lived  at  Templeogue 
House  outside  Dublin  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  visit  from  his  publisher 
and  friend,  James  M‘Glashan. 

“  M‘Glashan  one  night  left  din¬ 
ner  table  early,  fearing  that  the 
guests,  who  doubtless  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hilarious,  were 
inclined  to  drink  too  deeply. 

Soon  afterwards  there  was  heard 
in  the  dining-room  a  strange 
noise.  The  noise  continued  per¬ 
sistently,  and  Lever  could  not 
at  first  locate  it.  Some  of  the 
guests  suggested  that  it  was  the 
Templeogue  ghost.  At  last  a 
descent  was  made  upon  the 
kitchen.  The  kitchen  was  in 
darkness,  but  the  candle-light 
disclosed  the  publisher  lying  on 
the  floor.  He  had  mistaken  the  pantry  for  a  staircase,  and  travelled 
up  the  shelves  only  to  fall  from  the  top.” 


A  DANGEROUS  ACQUAINTANCE. 

Another  story  of  the  period  concerns  Dr.  Whately.  “  Amongst 
Lever’s  acquaintances  at  Brussels  was  the  future  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  At  first  when  Lever  took  up  the  reins  of  ‘The  Dublin 
University  ’  the  archbishop  and  the  editor  resumed  the  friendly  re¬ 
lations  which  had  existed  in  Belgium,  but  possibly  Whately  fancied 
that  the  author  of  ‘Harry  Lorrequer’  was  a  somewhat  dangerous 
acquaintance  for  an  archbishop  in  his  own  diocese.  Whately  was 
a  man  of  hobbies,  and  horticulture  was  one  of  these.  Soon  after  he 
was  settled  down  in  the  County  Dublin  Lever  invited  the  archbishop 
to  dinner,  and  took  much  pains  to  get  the  correct  kind  of  guests 
together.  He  was  chagrined  to  find  when  the  dinner  hour  had 
arrived  that  instead  of  putting  in  an  appearance,  his  lordship  sent 
a  belated  and  lame  apology.  The  chaplain  who  conveyed  the  apology 
also  conveyed  (as  a  peace  offering)  an  enormous  pumpkin  grown  in 
the  archbishop’s  hothouse.  Lever  gravely  placed  the  pumpkin  on  the 
chair  reserved  for  his  lordship,  and  during  the  dinner  he  addressed 
much  of  his  conversation  to  it.  When  the  guests  rose  from  the  dinner 


table  the  host  said,  ‘  In  all  my  experience  of  the  archbishop  I  never 
knew  him  to  be  so  agreeable  as  he  has  been  this  evening.’  ” 

“GOING  TO  TOWN." 

In  1844  Lever  was  working  for  “  The  Dublin  University  Magazine,” 
and  Mr.  Downey  says  that  “  On  fine  afternoons  Lever  and  his 
friend,  Mr.  Pearce,  rode  to  the  office. 

A  MOTLEY  PACK. 

“  A  party  of  urchins  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  equestrians 
on  the  outskirts  of  Dublin  city — at  Portobello  Bridge.  This  motley 
crowd — known  as  Lever’s  pack  followed  the  chaise  right  up  to  the 
office  of  the  magazine  in  Sackville  Street,  sometimes  yelping  like 
hounds.  At  the  door  of  Messrs  Curry  &  Co.’s  shop  there  was  gen¬ 
erally  a  fierce  struggle  amongst  the  youths  for  the  honour  of  holding 
Lever’s  horse.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  1  the  pack  ’  was  treated 
liberally  by  its  master.” 

*  *  * 

A  STORY  OF  THE  1ITH  HUSSARS. 

Lever’s  power  as  an  anecdotist  was  unrivalled,  and  Mr.  Downey 
records  him  telling  the  story  of  the  nth  Hussars.  a  When  the  nth 

Hussars  arrived  in  Dublin  their 
notoriety  made  them  a  great  at¬ 
traction  owing  to  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan  being  their  colonel 
and  the  numerous  duels  and 
quarrels  that  had  occurred  in  the 
regiment.  One  of  the  officers 
after  a  levee  was  walking  along 
Sackville  Street  on  a  sunny 
afternoon,  in  full  dress,  and 
was  met  by  two  Irishmen  fresh 
from  the  country.  Staggered  at 
the  glittering  and  gorgeous  ap¬ 
parition  clanking  towards  them, 
hey  riveted  their  eyes  on  the 
blazing  gold,  blue,  and  crimson 
figure,  and,  with  a  wondering 
gaze,  the  one  exclaimed  to  the 
other  with  a  sharp  nudge  in  the 
ribs,  and  a  look  of  exquisite 
fun  :  1  Begorra,  wouldn’t  I  like 
to  have  the  chance  of  pawning' 
him  !’  ” 


THE  STAFF  OF  “THE  MAIL." 

Major  Dwyer,  says  Mr. 
Downey,  told  an  anecdote  of  a 
dinner  party  given  in  Dublin  at 
the  house  of  Remy  Sheehan,  a 
well-known  Dublin  journalist  of 
the  period.  Sheehan  was  the 
leading  member  of  the  staff  of 
“  The  Evening  Mail”  (to  which 
paper  Lever  was  an  occasional 
contributor).  In  the  hall  of 
Sheehan’s  house  were  certain 
wooden  figures  partly  clad  in 
armour.  The  lady  whom  Lever 
took  in  to  dinner  asked  him  if 
he  could  tell  her  who  the  wooden 
figures  were  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent.  “  They  are  the  staff  of 
‘The  Mail,’”  replied  the 
humorist. 


CHARLES  LEVER  AS  A  YOUNG  MAN. 


HIS  FRIENDSHIP  FOR  HIS  PUBLISHER. 

Quite  the  pleasantest  side  of  the  book  is,  says  “  The  Tatler,”  the 
record  of  the  friendship  between  Charles  Lever  and  Mr.  John  Black¬ 
wood,  the  publisher.  John  Blackwood  was  the  ideal  publisher  who 
took  the  keenest  possible  interest  in  the  authors  who  wrote  for  him, 
and  the  letters  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Downey’s  book 
depict  an  ideal  intercourse.  Altogether  the  book  is  one  which  every¬ 
one  interested  in  Irish  life  and  character  should  read. 

ARTISTIC  ORNAMENTS  AND  WATCHES. 

Erom  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  patriotic  point  of  view,  what  gifts 
could  be  more  acceptable  than  the  Celtic  ornaments  in  gold  and 
silver  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Hopkins,  of  Sackville 
Street,  Dublin,  opposite  the  O’Connell  monument. 

The  old  Irish  designs,  from  which  these  brooches  and  pendants 
are  fashioned,  are  as  quaint  as  they  are  charming  and  uncommon, 
and  the  workmanship  upon  them  worthy  of  the  greatest  admiration. 
In  addition  to  this  speciality,  these  jewellers  hold  a  magnificent  stock 
of  beautiful  modern  productions,  both  for  personal  wear  and  house¬ 
hold  use  and  decoration. 

Watches  also  are  a  special  feature  at  Messrs.  Hopkins,  and  they 
show  a  most  extensive  and  handsome  assortment  for  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  young  people's  use. 


HODGES,  FIGGIS  &  GO.,  fc* 

104)  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


Invite  Inspection  of  their  Large  Stock  of  Books,  which 
includes  all  the  publications  of  the  day  in  all  classes  of 
Literature.  2d.  in  the  Is.  discount. 


SPECIAL  Discount  for  School  Prizes 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


HS) 


Christmas,  1906. 


Headache  and  other  ailments  arising  from  a  disordered  system. 

THE  OINTMENT  is  a  grand  remedy  for  Chest  and  Throat  Com¬ 
plaints,  Chapped  Hands,  Chilblains,  Cuts,  Bruises  and  Eruptions  of  the  Skin. 


Manufactured  only  at  78,  New  Oxford  Street  (late  533,  Oxford  Street),  London  :  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
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VERY  HIGHLY  COMMANDED, 


Copyright  Designs, 


The  Lady  of  the  House  Supplement- 


Christmas,  1907. 
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fth 


"  THE  LADY  OF  THE  HOUSE  ” 

prt3C  Bceipng  for  picture  frames,  3ngb  Hrtigts  ant>  Besipncrg. 

Report  of  Competition. — Concluded  fro7n  Second  Page. 

After  long  and  earnest  consideration  the  final  awards  were  made  as  follows  — 

FIRST  PRIZE— £3  3s.,  Awarded  to  Mr.  Patric  V.  MacEnaney,  5,  Pacific  Avenue,  Belfast.  (Design  No.  1,  Page  2.) 

SECOND  PRIZE _ Pair'of  India  Prints,  of  Wheatley’s  “Volunteers  in  College  Green,  1779,”  and  Wheatley’s  “  Irish  Parliament 

in  1780,”  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Deasy,  Blackrock,  Cork.  (Design  No.  2,  Page  2.)  .  ..  D  „  , 

THIRD  PRIZE  —  £1  Is.,  Awarded  to  Miss  Ada  Smith,  Bella  Vista,  Ardbrugh  Road,  Dalkey.  (Design  No.  3,  Page  2.) 

These  designs  reach  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  Mr.  MacEnaney’s  beautiful  drawing,  which  wins  the  First  Prize,  will,  when  worked  in 

dark  oak  or  walnut,  with  a  gold  slip,  make  up  a  really  elegant  frame.  .  ,  ,  TT  ,, 

The  appended  list  contains  the  names  of  those  whose  designs  have  received  the  distinctions  of  Very  Highly  Commended, 
Highly  Commended,  and  Commended.  All  the  designs  are  now  exhibited  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Kilkenny  Woodworkers, 

A  special  commission  of  Ten  per  cent,  will  be  paid  by  the  Kilkenny  Woodworkers  to  any  artist  whose  design  is  selected  for 
reproduction  by  customers.  The  readers  of  "The  Lady  of  the  House"  especially,  and  the  public  generally,  are  invited  to  visit 
the  Kilkenny  Woodworkers’  Galleries,  and  inspect  “The  Lady  of  the  House”  Prize  Irish  Picture  Frame  Designs. 

Very  many  other  designs  were  well  worthy  of  reproduction  had  space  permitted. 

Very  Highly  Commended. 

These  numbered  frame  designs 


The  number  placed  before  a  Competitor's  name  corresponds  with  the  number  under  the  frame  design  sent  in  by  that  competitor. 

will  be  found  reproduced ,  in  reduced  facsimile ,  on  preceamg  page. 

(4)  [  Maguire  The  Orchard,  Enniskillen  ;  (5)  M.  K.  Hughes,  The  White  Studio,  n,  Kelso  Place,  London,  W. ;  (6)  William  French, 
o  Ashfield  Road  Ranelagh,  Dublin  ;  (7)  Harold  G.  Forde,  Methodist  Manse,  Kilkenny;  (8)  M.  Mathews,  5,  Derrynane  Parade,  N.C.  Road, 
Dublin  •  (o')  C  Carr,  24,  Warrenmount  Place,  S.  C.  R.,  Dublin  ;  (10)  J.  F.  Maxwell,  143,  Church  Street,  Dublin  ;  (11)  Miss  A.  Deverey, 
o  LordEdward  Street,  Dublin  ;  (12)  Miss  Mary  M.  F.  Carty,  Abbey  St.,  Wexford  ;  (13)  Miss  Emily  Barney,  5,  Mount  Vella  Dalkey  ; 
(14s)  Miss  Lottie  Scott,  Iona,  Clontarf,  Dublin  ;  (15)  Jennie  FitzHarris,  School  of  Art,  Dublin  ;  Miss  E.  H.  Johnston,  23,  Annesley  Park, 
Dublin-  Rev  G  H  Forde  2  St.  John’s  Place,  Kilkenny  ;  Miss  Annie  Ford,  William  St.,  Kilkenny;  Nora  S.  Nolan,  Metropolitan  School 
of  Art,  Dublin  ;  Chas.  B.  Powell,  167,  Rathmines,  Dublin;  Vincent  F.  Murphy,  2,  Emmett  Place,  Cork  :  Miss  Josie  Murphy,  Club  House 

Hotel,  Kilkenny.  .  , 

Highly  Commended. 

Miss  Katie  Burke  Parkmore,  Galway;  H.  E.  Bridge,  The  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  Dublin  ;  Eirene  M.  Tyler,  The  Metropolitan 
School  of  Art  Dublin  ;  Geo.  A.  Cogan,  The  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  Dublin  ;  P.  J.  Moonan,  81,  Main  Street,  Bray  ;  M.  Hurse,  3,  Glan- 
mire  Terrace  Ranelagh,  Dublin  ;  Miss  A.  M'Combe,  Rosemount,  Bryansburn  Road,  Bangor,  Co.  Down  ;  W.  E.  Emery.  8,  Upper  Erne 
Street  Dublin  •  William  Glover,  Woodbrook,  Bray;  John  A.  Conmee,  4,  Albert  Terrace,  Ranelagh,  Dublin  ;  Ruth  Hart,-,  Metropolitan 
School  of  Art,  Dublin  ;  Kathleen  Quigly,  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  Dublin  ;  Hugh  P.  Flynn,  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  Dublin  ;  J.  G. 
Magahy,  School  of  Art,  Cork. 

&  J  Commended. 

Miss  M  Law  Brinkwater,  Galway;  C.  A.  Harte,  Glenbola,  Bangor,  Co.  Down  ;  Thos.  A.  Stuart,  77,  Dalymount,  N.C.R.,  Dublin; 
Jerome  O’Connell, ’3,  Eblana  Terrace,  N.C.R.,  Dublin;  James  Carroll,  2,  Castle  Road,  Dundalk;  Eva  Black,  Luckington  Dalkey  ; 
H  O'Reilly  122  The  Mount,  Belfast;  C.  C.  Edgar,  4,  Noraville,  Queen’s  Parade,  Bangor,  Co.  Down;  L.  M.  Smith,  Kellystown, 
Clonsilla  •  Edward  Dolan,  55,  Jones’  Road,  Dublin  ;  Lily  M’Guire,  Quay  House,  Wexford  ;  Miss  Etta  Forde,  William  Street, 
Kilkenny’;  L.  Jackson,  47,  Harrington  Street,  Dublin;  Miss  Mollie  E.  Redmond,  Quay,  New  Ross;  H.  Carolan,  St.  Edmunds, 
Clontarf,  Dublin  ;  Miss  Ida  M.  Hamilton,  Magherabimy,  Portrush. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House  _ — — — — - 

Romances  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords 


Santry  Court,  County  Dublin. 


MOW  THE  SANTRY  PEERAGE  WAS  LOST. 


ill  HE  age  we  live  in  is  not  the 
\  \  I  worst  that  has  been,  either 
@J  I  fe  morally  or  religiously,  not- 
withstanding  the  weighty 
assertions  that  are  hurled  upon  it 
as  to  the  luxury  of  vice  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  sin  to  which  our  advanced 
civilization  has  brought  social  life. 
We  shall  never  retrograde  to  a 
condition  even  approaching  the 
corruption  of  ancient  Rome,  or  re¬ 
vert  to  the  semi-barbarism  of  those 
Mediaeval  times  when  a  super¬ 
ficial  refinement,  together  with 
much  splendour  and  pageantry, 
crusted  over  an  apparent  state  of 
advancement,  under  which  hu¬ 
man  life  was  held  cheap,  and 
domestic  comfort  was  of  little 
account. 

Life  works  upon  the  system 
of  a  compensating  balance,  with 
eras,  as  towards  individual  human¬ 
ity,  therefore  it  is  useless  to  uphold 
the  characteristics  of  one  period  as 
having  been  preferable  to  those  of 
another. 

The  eighteenth  century  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  an  especially 
attractive  one  from  its  surface 
polish  of  rich  attire,  elegant  furni¬ 
ture,  and  daily  round  of  social 
pursuits  called  pleasures;  its  dainty 
quaintness  is  d  la  modi  at  present 
and  the  fashions  of  earlier,  more 
rugged,  times  obtain  no  favour 
under  our  ideas  of  refinement. 
No  lady  would  feel  comfortable  in 
a  tapestried  drawing-room  fur¬ 
nished  with  ponderous  oaken 
chairs  and  never  an  upholsteied 


HENRY  BARRY,  The  Last  Lord  Santry. 


sofa  to  nestle  in,  neither  do  such 
articles  of  familiar  use  as  black¬ 
jacks  and  iron-girt  wooden  noggins 
blend  with  velvet  and  lace,  or  lend 
themselves  to  decorative  purposes 
in  enhancing  modern  feminine 
espieglerie.  But,  when  we  adopt 
Watteau  sacques  for  tea-gowns, 
m  which  to  dispense  the  China 
herb  in  Spode  cups,  or  play  cards 
at  spindle-legged  tables,  and 
modify  the  plain  solidity  of  gross¬ 
bodied  tankards  of  much-prized 
Queen  Anne  plate  by  turning  them 
into  flower-holders  amid  these 
surroundings,  we  merely  use  the 
veneer  of  a  phase  of  domestic 
life  that  was  otherwise,  to  its  core, 
coarse,  false  (in  its  culture),  and 
often  brutal. 

Read  Swift’s  Letters  to  Stella, 
or  Dr.  Tobias  Smollett’s  equally 
true  “  Life  of  Mr.  R.  Random, 
Navy  Surgeon,”  and  look  at 
Hogarth’s  pictures  of  “  Morning,” 
“  Noon,”  and  “  Night,”  for  personal 
diaries  of  many  passing  years  of 
that  oft-named  classic  century,  and 
the  exact  presentiment  of  central 
London  thoroughfares  with  the 
then  population  in  its  habit 
as  it  lived  ;  the  centres  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  pictures  are 
Covent  Garden,  Clare  Market,  and 

_ ?  Southwark,  if  we  remember 

rightly,  but  all  Hogarth’s  back¬ 
grounds  depict  the  actual  streets, 
well-known  houses  and  even  rooms 
in  them,  of  the  metropolis. 

Mothers,  aunts,  and  guardians 
must  not  blame  us  for  calling  atten- 
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ROMANCES  OF  THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  LORDS —Continued. 


tion  to  the  arch-satirist  holding  him,  as  we  do,  to  be  one  of  our  great 
English  historians  ;  and  if  those  of  our  readers  who  laughed  good- 
humouredly  with  us  at  Rosa  Matilda  eploree  over  “The  Children 
of  the  Abbey”  and  “  Fatherless  Fanny,”  of  the  Victorian  era,  want 
to  read  veritable  autres  chases,  let  them  take  up,  for  realism,  almost 
any  eighteenth-century  novel,  save  those  of  Madame  D  Arblay 
which  were  too  finely  lacquered  for  even  the  fin  de  stecle  during 
which  she  wrote  them.  Do  not  be  timid,  mesdames  meres ,  tantes , 
et  pouvemantes ;  the  young  person  of  to-day  can  digest  strong  meat, 
and  even  the  t^ros  set  handed  round  occasionally  by  bidding  and 
Smollett,  those  giants  of  their  day,  was  not  overcharged  sea  brine 
to  her  worthy  grand-dame,  and  need  not  be  to  her.  We  have  ven¬ 
tured  upon  'giving  these  suggestions  in  literature  and  art  as  they 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  our  old  Parliament  House,  now  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  and  the  trials  of  three  Irish  noblemen,  members  of 
that  Upper  House,  who  were  successively  tried  by  their  peers  in 
the  dignified  Commons  chamber. 

The  first  of  these,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  April,  1739, 
was  that  of  Henry  Barry,  fourth  Baron  Santry,  who  had  been  spoiled 
during  boyhood  by  the  over-indulgence  of  a  doting  mother, a  woman 
otherwise  of  imperious  temper  and  dominant  will.  Dean  Swift,  who 
was  her  old  friend  and  her  son's  guardian  during  his  minority,  re¬ 
monstrated  with  this  lady  upon  the  grievous  wrong  she  did  her  son 
in  permitting  his  wild,  passionate  nature,  marked  by  some  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  behaviour,  to  develop  unchecked  ;  but  she  so  strongly 
resented  the  cleric’s  well-meant  advice  as  to  cause  herself  to  be 
denied  to  him  upon  several  occasions  of  his  calling  at  her  residence. 
He  consequently  wrote  to  her  a  very  strongly-worded  letter,  com¬ 
plaining  of  her  re¬ 
fusal  to  receive  him, 
and  renewing  his 
remonstrances  with 
her  upon  the  course 
she  was  pursuing 
with  her  son. 

The  year  of  date 
is  1730,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  homily 
he  says : 

“  //  you  u>ere 
really  discontented 
1  must  cut  off  at 
least  nine-tenths  0/ 
the  friendship  I  had 
for  you,  and  list 
you  among  the  herd 
of  Irish  ladies  whose 
titles  and  those  o) 
their  husbands  with 
me  never  have  the 
weight  of  a  feather  or 
the  value  of  a  pebble. 

“  /  imagined  you 
had  so  much  sense 
as  to  understand  all 

I  said  was  for  the  sendee  o]  you  and  your  son.  I  have  often  spoken 
snore  severely  to  persons  <fi much  higher  qualit\  than  your  son,  and  in 
a  kingdom  where  to  he  a  lord  is  of  importance ;  and  /  have  received 
thanks ,  as  well  as  found  amendments.  One  thing  l  shall  observe . 
which  'is  never  to  throw  away  more  advice  upon  any  Irish  lord  or  his 
mother,  because  I  thought  you  would  have  been  the  last  to  deceive  me." 

Four  years  after  this  Lord  Santry  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates  of  his  father,  by  which  time  his  career  may  be  summed  up 
in  stating  the  fact  that  he  had  become  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Hell  Fire  Club,  which  held  its  wild  meetings  at  the  King's  Head 
Tavern  in  Fisha’mble  Street  or  at  an  isolated  hunting  lodge  on  the 
top  of  Montpelier  Hill.  Some  of  the  bronze  medals  struck  as 
badges  for  this  convivial  brotherhood  are  still  extant,  and  many 
stories  of  their  insane  doings  are  occasionally  recited,  but  the 
notoriety  of  the  club  has  waned  in  our  better-ordered  days. 

It  was  on  the  9th  August,  1738,  that  Lord  Santry  committed  the 
homicide  for  which  he  was  subsequently  tried.  It  had  been  Fail- 
Day  at  the  village  of  Palmerston,  beyond  Kilmainham,  and  a  party 
of  gentlemen  who  had  ridden  out  there  in  the  morning,  doubtless 
as  purchasers,  dined  at  the  local  inn,  and  spent  the  afternoon  over 
their  liberal  supply  of  wine.  All  left  the  house  before  sunset,  save 
Lord  Santry,  who,  having  raised  a  quarrel  with  another  guest,  one 
Humphreys,  not  only  came  to  high  words  but  to  blows,  and  even 
attempted  to  draw  upon  him  ;  his  condition  not  permitting  this,  he 
left  the  apartment  baulked  in  his  fury,  and,  meeting  another  guest, 
a  complete  stranger,  in  the  narrow  passage,  pushed  him  rudely 
before  him  on  towards  the  kitchen  of  the  inn,  where,  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  drawing  his  sword,  he  declared  to  those  assembled  there, 
“  I’ll  kill  the  first  man  who  speaks  !  ”  The  unfortunate  man  whom 
he  had  so  insolently  pushed  into  the  apartment  naturally  remon¬ 


strated,  whereupon  My  Lord  instantly  ran  him  through  the  body. 
Sobered  by  the  sight  of  blood,  the  homicide  mounted  his  horse  and 
was  about  to  ride  off,  but,  on  being  detained  by  the  landlord  and 
specifically  taxed  with  the  deed, he  gave  a  piece  of  £4  for  the  benefit 
of  his  victim  ere  departing.  The  unfortunate  sufferer  was  one 
Loughlin  Murphy,  a  messenger  and  light  porter,  well  known  to  be 
honest  and  industrious  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  wretched  home 
in  Hammond  Lane,  where  he  died  on  the  25th  September  following. 
Upon  this  eventuality  Lord  Santry  was  arrested,  charged  with 
murder,  and  consigned  to  prison,  where  he  remained  until  the  27th 
April  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was  carried  before  twenty- 
three  of  his  fellow-peers  assembled  in  the  Commons  chamber  of  the 
old  Irish  House  of  Parliament. 

This  was  the  first  trial  that  took  place  within  the  House,  and  it 
was  marked  by  much  state  and  ceremony,  and  by  somewhat  of 
display  also,  the  House  being  decorated  for  the  occasion.  At  six 
o’clock  a.m.  a  regiment  of  foot  took  up  its  position  in  College  Green, 
and  later  a  company  of  the  Battle  Axe  Guard  lined  the  approach  to 
the  building,  while  the  city  constables  attended  to  maintain  peace. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  Thomas  Lord  Wyndham,  had  been  invested 
with  the  White  Wand  as  High  Steward,  in  order  to  preside  at  the 
trial,  and  our  eminent  fellow-citizen,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Secretary  to 
the  Record  Office  in  Dublin,  published  in  189b  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  the  minute  procedure  observed  throughout 
the  entire  trial,  which  will  afford  interesting  reading  to  those  who 
care  to  ask  for  the  book  at  our  public  libraries.  Space  here  admits 
only  of  our  stating  facts  without  detail,  therefore  we  can  only  state 
that  the  prisoner  was  conveyed  from  his  prison  in  a  hackney 
coach,  under  charge  of  the  High  Sheriffs  of  the  Citv,  at  half-past 

seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  to  the  scene  of 
trial,  where  he  had 
to  possess  his  soul, 
in  what  patience  he 
could  muster,  until 
ten  o’clock,  when  the 
Judges,  arrayed  in 
their  robes,  assembl¬ 
ed  at  the  residence 
of  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor,  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Green,  and,  after 
much  observance  of 
State  and  legal  for¬ 
malities,  followed 
him,  “preceded  by 
his  twelve  gentle¬ 
men,  two-and-two, 
bare  -  headed,  his 
Sergeant  -  at  -  Arms 
and  Purse  -  Bearer, 
also  bare-headed, the 
Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod,  the  King  of 


The  Ruined  Club  House  of  the  Hell-Fire  Club,  Montpelier  Hill,  Co.  Dublin 


Arms,  etc.,  etc.,’’  in 


State  coaches,  “each 
coach  having  two  horses,”  to  the  scene  of  the  trial,  a  messenger  having 
been  despatched  erstwhile,  “to  acquaint  my  Lords  the  Triers,  who 
were  already  assembled  in  a  room  within  the  House,  that  His  Grace 
was  coming, whereupon  they  went  and  took  their  seats  in  the  Court.” 
Further,  in  due  form,  “  when  His  Grace  came  to  the  gate  where  the 
Court  was  held,  he  was  met  by  four  other  Sergeants,  with  their 
Maces,  who  attended  him  to  his  seat  in  the  Court  in  this  order — 
His  Grace’s  Gentlemen,  two-and-two,  etc.,’’  all  very  fine  !  as  the  old 
storybooks  used  to  describe  in  fairy  fiction.  The  scene  must  have 
been  imposing,  and  the  Bench  was  a  very  full  one,  but  as  to  how 
many  times  the  Macers  called  “  Oyez,’’  where  everybody  sat,  and 
how  everybody  bowed  to  everybody  else  need  not  be  cited  at 
length. 

The  wretched  prisoner  himself,  at  his  approach  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  “made  three  reverences,  one  to  His  Grace  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  the  others  to  the  Peers  on  each  hand,  and  His  Grace  and 
the  Peers  returned  the  salute  to  him. 

Then  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  commanded  to  call  over  the 
names  of  those  noblemen  summoned  to  appear,  “  and  each, 
standing  up  in  his  place,  uncovered,  answered  to  his  name,  making 
a  reverence  to  His  Grace.” 

The  indictment  was  then  read,  after  which  the  Lord  High 
Steward  addressed  the  prisoner,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  asked 
him,  “Is  your  Lordship  guilty  or  not  guilty?”  to  which  the 
reply  was,  “Not  guilty!”  The  Clerk  next  inquired,  “How  will 
your  Lordship  be  tried  ?”  and  the  answer  was,  “  By  God,  and  my 
Peers !” 

The  Attorney-General,  Robert  Jocelyn,  then  opened  the  case, 
stating  the  facts  given  above  ;  and  the  Solicitor-General  of  the  day, 
John  Bowes,  Prosecutor  for  the  Crown,  distinguished  himself  by 
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A  Full  Trichord,  Iron  Frame,  Front 
Escapement,  Check  Action,  COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE,  from  15/-  Monthly. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

HOPKINSON  PIANOS. 
Tuners  Visit  all  parts  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  Periodically. 

Instruments  on  Hire  for  Concerts,  etc. 


The  Litdy  of  the  House.  Christmas,  1907 
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Wf/yfc  ixception  that  the  Throne  has  been  replacea  by  a  Statue ,  the  Irish  House  oj  Lords  Chamber  ts  to-day  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  when  the  Irish  Peers  assemblea  within  its  walls 


IRISH  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  RULERS  OF  IRELAND. 

FIRST  PUBLICATION.  FROM  IRISH  STATE  PAPERS  IN  THE  RECORD  OFFICE,  DUBLIN. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1907. 
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QUEEN  ANNE  JAMES  I. 

From  the  Illuminated  First  Page  of  the  Accounts  of  Thomas,  From  the  Illuminated  First  Page  of  the  Accounts  of  Sir  Francis 

Lord  C oningsby ,  Vice-Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  of  Ireland.  Blundell,  Bart.,  Vice-Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  of  Ireland. 


GEORGE  I. 

From  the  Illuminated  First  Page  of  the  Accounts  of  Arthur,  Farl  of 
Anglesey,  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
Vice-Treasurers  and.  Receivers-General  of  Ireland. 


CHARLES  II. 

From  the  Illuminated  First  Page  of  the  Accounts  of 
Arthur,  F.arl  of  Anglesey,  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland 


Christmas,  1907. 


The  Lady  of  the^House. 


Irish  Portraits  of  the  Pulers  of  Ireland. 

The  illustrations  of  this  article  are  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time,  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  James  Mills,  M.R.I.A., 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records  a  id  Keeper  of  the  State  Papers  of  Ireland,  from  the  originals  which  embellish  the  Accounts 
of  the  Receivers-General  of  Ireland,  and  other  rare  official  documents  relating  to  Ireland. 


In  Dion  Boucicault’s  play,  “  The  Octoroon,”  revelation  of  the 
plot  is  made  to  the  audience,  and  subsequent  retribution  brought 
upon  the  villain  of  the  piece,  an  Irish-American,  deeply-dyed,  and 
bearing  the  strong  name  M'Cluskey,  by  means  of  a  photographic 
camera  artlessly  set  by  an  ingenuous  boy  for  the  amusement — 
puzzling,  or  chance  enlightenment— of  an  equally  artless  Indian 
(of  the  pantomime  tribe  !),  which  efficient  machine  duly  chronicles 
the  murder  of  the  boy  by  MacC.,  who  wants  a  love  letter  addressed 
to  Zoe,  the  Octoroon,  among  others  in  the  mail  bag  carried  by  the 
ingenuous  youth  ;  not  only  did 
this  youth  idle,  in  his  avocation, 
but,  “exposures”  being  longer 
in  the  early  days  of  those 
marvellous  sun-pictures  than  now, 
the  plate  accidentally  chronicles 
full  details  of  a  dastardly  deed, 
and  creates  the  “motif”  or  running 
joke  of  the  play — “  The  apparatus 
can’t  lie  !  ’’  which,  given  in 
characteristic  nasal  accent  by  an 
upright  though  comic  planter, 
never  failed  to  bring  down  the 
house  in  i860,  the  period  of  the 
play’s  first  production. 

We  deputed  one  of  the  first 
experts  of  our  now  advanced 
day  in  the  photographic  art,  an 
official  of  high  rank  in  mysteries 
necromantic  and  in-platina — an 
artist  fully  equipped  with  “  all 
appliances  and  means  to  boot,” 
who  has  reproduced  for  us  many 
difficult  subjects  throughout  our 
pages,  to  again  make  us  acquaint 
with  certain  royal  portraits  treas¬ 
ured  in  the  historic  section  of  the 
Irish  Record  Office,  adjunct  of 
our  great  Four  Courts.  These 
are  affixed  to  the  official  returns 
of  dignified  Receivers-General  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
other  important  State  papers, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  monarchs 
portrayed. 

“  The  apparatus  can’t  lie  !  ” 

No  !  not  to  save  its  invaluable 
life,  one  may  say ;  yet,  exact, 
uncompromising  as  it  is,  in  its 
vigour,  it  has  been  baffled,  seeming¬ 
ly,  by  the  cunning  hands  of  17th 
and  18th  century  illuminators — or 
perhaps  by  the  stealthy  action 
of  old  time,  who  has  silently 
wrought  upon  the  pictures,  shad-c 
ing  the  once  brilliant  pigments 
down  to  what  is  termed,  in 
studio  parlance,  an  ultimately 
fatal,  blackness. 

The  effigy  of  the  Royal  Prentice 
in  king  craft  and  ripe  scholar, 

James  I.  must  have  been,  at  some  time,  put  to  it  to  parry  Sol’s  rays, 
as  well  as  to  contend  with  the  Old  Man  with  the  Scythe,  for,  in  our 
reproduction  the  learned  monarch  is,  practically,  non  est.  That  his 
royal  countenance  was  not  eminently  handsome  we  know,  and  it  is 
upon  record  that  his  gait  was  shambling  ;  he  quailed  before  an 
unsheathed  blade  but,  recall  that  tragic  scene  of  glittering  swords 
and  unerring  daggers  of  which  his  ill-starred  mother  was  made 
witness,  in  the  privacy  of  her  bedchamber,  on  almost  the  eve  of 
the  future  King’s  birth,  and  there  needs  little  explanation  of  that 
timidity,  unlike  the  Prince’s  otherwise  gallant  nature. 

James  I.  inherited  inelegant  features  from  his  paternal  ancestors, 
the  brave  Douglases  ;  and  his  father’s  portrait,  in  Holyrood  Palace, 
shews  the  young  Lord  Darnley,  ere  he  became  Prince  Consort  of 
Scotland,  to  have  been  but  a  plain-faced,  red-haired  youth,  of 
slight  frame,  elegant  bearing,  prideful  expression,  and  only  medium 
height. 

King  James’  chivalrous  behaviour  to  his  frivolous,  extravagant 
Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  is  well  known,  and  among  the  Scottish 
regalia  there  is  a  St.  Andrew’s  Cross,  surrounded  by  diamonds  of 

(Concluded  on  Page  54) 
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QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

From  the  Patent  appointing  fames  Chatterton,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  for  Counties  Waterford  and  Cork, 

1 6 th  October,  i  Victoria,  1837. 


the  purest  water  and  great  size,  which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  her 
as  gage  d' amour  on  their  betrothal,  and  which  is  not  surpassed,  even 
among  crown  jewels. 

Our  reproduction  of  Charles  I.,  their  son,  fails  to  show  the  quality 
of  the  little  Irish  portrait,  executed  for  his  Receiver-General,  which 
is  very  characteristic, and  was  probably  taken  from  the  King’s  coinage 
or  a  medal.  The  patron  of  Vandyke  and  Rubens,  both  created  English 
knights  by  Charles,  no  other  monarch  was  so  often  portrayed, 

save  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  had 
Velasquez  for  Court  Limner,  and 
who  was  also  by  royal  favour 
ennobled,  under  title  of  Don 
Rodrigo  Velasquez. 

“The  White  King  ’’  had,  indeed, 
a  regal  presence  ;  but,  alas  1  his 
refined  face,  so  mild  in  its  ex¬ 
pression,  seemed,  from  youth 
even,  to  be  overcast  by  a  shade 
of  gentle  melancholy,  as  of  pre¬ 
destination  to  a  sad  fate.  It  was 
considered  ominous  that,  at  his 
coronation,  he  was  attired  in  pure 
white  satin  ;  and  on  the  sad  day 
of  his  burial  snow  fell  so  heavily 
that,  short  as  was  the  distance 
from  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Wind¬ 
sor  to  the  vault  beneath,  the  pall 
of  black  velvet  was  entirely 
covered  by  the  flakes,  as  if  in 
evidence  of  the  purity  of  that  soul 
so  ruthlessly,  hastily  sent  on  its 
flight.  “  Thus  passed  the  White 
King  to  his  rest!”  it  was  after¬ 
wards  recorded. 

We  have  many  fine  portraits 
of  this  handsome  Monarch 
notably  those  by  Sir  Anthony 
Vandyke  at  Windsor  and  in 
the  Louvre ;  of  these,  the 
equestrian  picture  is  perhaps  the 
chef  d' oeuvre  of  the  master,  while 
the  well  known  “  three  heads,” 
painted  on  one  canvas,  giving  the 
full  face  and  two  profiles  of  His 
Majesty,  is  a  more  full,  extensive 
rendering  of  the  fine  features.  A 
calm,  dignified,  truthful-seeming 
portrait  of  the  King  in  life-size, 
in  a  refined  costume  of  grey, 
laced  with  silver,  painted  by 
Daniel  Mytens,  is  now  included 
in  the  collection  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  Trafalgar 
Square  ;  and  we  possess,  in  our 
Dublin  gallery,  a  small  panel 
portrait  of  merit,  shewing  the 
King  with  the  sad  expression  of 
premature  age  upon  his 
countenance,  which  characterised 
the  tumultuous  last  seven  years  of  his  shortened  life. 

\ Beside  it  hangs  a  similar  panel  picture  “in  miniature”  of  Oliver 
Cromwell — he  who  wrought  dire  work  in  Ireland.  In  it  we  see  the 
massive-featured,  strongly-marked  face,  with  its  knit  brow,  to  tell  of 
a  dominant  will,  If  we  remember  aright  it  was  upon  Walker,  pro¬ 
minent  painter  during  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  that 
Oliver  threatened  condign  punishment — the  Tower,  or  even  the 
Block  itself — “  if  you  paint  not  the  warts  upon  my  countenance  !  ” 
They  are  chronicled  as  seven  in  number.  These  facial  blemishes 
were  literally  recorded  by  Roitier,  the  Dutch  medallist,  who 
modelled  the  effigy  for  the  Lord  Protector’s  coinage,  represen¬ 
tations  which  beholders  feel  bound  to  accept  as  faithful.  Specimens 
are  on  view  at  the  Museum  in  Kildare  Street,  where  clear  impres¬ 
sions,  as  in  the  Crown  Piece,  shew  the  blemishes  very  significantly. 

The  document  from  which  our  portrait  is  copied  is  curiously 
embellished  with  a  menacing  little  figure  clad  in  red,  which 
threatens,  with  a  sword,  a  small  woe-begone  figure  clad  in  green. 
At  the  head  of  the  document  a  number  of  men  in  armour  are 


THE  MANOR  MILL  LAUNDRY, 

OP  YOU  OIVC  Ol  A  TRIAL  YOU  ARE  SURE  TO  BECOME  A  REGULAR  ©USTOMeU 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


Christmas,  1907. 


IRISHWOIVIEN  ANI> 


AN  IRISH  LADY  “MASTER"  OF  HOUNDS. 

Miss  Edith  CE.  Somer.ii.le  is  on.1  of  ,he  very  few  lady  Maslers  of  Fox¬ 
hounds  that  have  ever  existed.  During  the  season  of  1901-2,  when 
Mr.  Aylmer  C.  Somerville  was 
Master, she  was  acting  hon  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  West  Carbery  Fox¬ 
hounds,  which,  two  days  a  week, 
hunt  the  sporting  twenty  square  . 

rniles  around  Skibbereen 
Co.  Cork.  In  1903  Miss  Som¬ 
erville  became  Master,  and  has 
since  then  hunted  ihe  game  hill 
and  Cliff  foxes  of  the  West 
Ca'bery  countiy  with  great  success 
The  West  Carbery  country  is 
that  part  of  Ireland  where 
hunting  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
meet  in  rivalry;  a  little  further 
west  still,  and  the  Atlantic  has 
the '  best  of  it,  and  no  hunting 
is  possible.  Accordingly,  the 
West  Carbery  has  no  boundary 
on  its  westward  side,  except  a 
natural  boundary  cf  impossible 
country.  Miss  Somerville  is  not 
only  a  sportswoman,  but  is  like- 
wise  a  delightful  humorist, 
who,  in  collaboration  with 
her  cousin,  “  Martin  Ross," 
has  given  to  the  reading  public 
some  of  the  brightest,  raciest, 
and  most  intensely  amusing  Irish 
sketches  and  stories.  'Through 
all  their  fun  and  mirth,  there  i - 
the  liveliest  evidence  of  interest 
and  affection  for  Ireland  and 
her  people,  and  they  have  added 
humour  even  to  the  brimful 
measure  of  humour  of  an  un¬ 
fashionable  Irish  hunting  crowd, 
whose  most  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  is  all  humour  to  unaccus¬ 
tomed  ears.  We  trust  that  the 
West  Carbery  will  show 
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A  LADY  “MASTER"  IN  IRELAND. 

Miss  Kdith  (E.  Somerville,  “ Master "  of  ihe  l Vest  Carberi/  Foxhounds,  on  Biidyct. 

sport  enough  to  retain  its  Master  for  approach  Ireland  can  show  to 

A  GREAT  IRISH  HORSE  OWNED  BY  AN  IRISH  LADY. 


AN  IRISH  LADY'S  GREAT  RACEHORSE. 

“Velocity,”  one  of  the  great  horses  of  the  present  year,  is  not  only 
Irish  bred — being  ihe  son  of  Speed,  by  Ballast — but  is  owned  and 

raced  by  an  Irishwoman,  Mrs. 
FI.  V.  Jackson,  of  Inane,  Ros- 
crea. 

There  is  no  more  com¬ 
manding  or  better  looking  horse 
in  training  than  the  great  five- 
year-old,  Velocity,  and  his  per¬ 
formances  stamp  him  as  one  of 
the  finest  handicap  winners  of 
recent  years.  He  began  the 
season  by  winning  the  City  and 
Surburban,  with  9s!.  2  lbs.  in 
the  saddle,  one  of  the  biggest 
weights  ever  borne  successfully 
in  the  race  ;  romped  away  with 
the  Grand  l’rix  de  Ostend  early 
in  July;  and  more  recently  won 
the  Chesterfield  Handicap  at 
Goodwood,  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  9  st.  10  lbs;  and  the 
Doncaster  Cup  with  a  still 
higher  penalty.  Last  year  his 
winnings  amounted  to  ^2,744, 
but  this  season  he  has  accounted 
for  an  immense  amount  in 
stakes. 

Small  wonder  that  Mrs. 
|ackson  has  recently  refused  the 
great  sum  of  £21,000,  declining 
it  is  understood,  to  part  with 
the  horse  under  4,25, °00-  The 
^,’20,000  paid  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  the  late  Mr. John 
Gubbins  for  Galtee  More,  the 
triple  crown  winner  of  1897,  is, 
we  believe,  the  largest  amount 
ever  hither. o  paid  for  an  Irish- 
bred  horse,  and  is  the  nearest 
the  425,000  paid  for  the  great 
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MRS.  H.  V.  JACKSON’S  VELOCITY  FOR  WHICH  £21,000  HAS  BEEN  REFUSED.  [Photo  by  W.  A.  Pouch. 

many  a  year,  and  to  furnish  her  memory  with  that  which  her  wit  mare,  “  Sceptre,”  and  the  4,391375  realized  for  “  Flying 

may  continue  to  improve  upon  in  stories  of  Irish  sport  and  charac.er.  Fox.” 
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Christmas,  1907. 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


WALPOLES’ 

FAMOUS 

IRISH  TABLE  DAMASK 

AND 

IRISH  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS 

Are  known  and  used  all  over  the  world. 

Beautiful  Irish  Hand-Made  Underclothing. 

Choice  Collection  of  Irish  Laces,  Trousseaux  and  Layettes, 
in  Exquisite  Taste,  and  at  Competitive  Prices. 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Established  140  Years. 

PLEASE  WRITE  TO  OR  CALL  AT 

SUFFOLK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


CALEY’S 

CORONET 

(Regd.  in  Gt.  Brit.  No.  278924) 

CHOCOLATES 


Q&h&m  et. 

(^Htoeolatcs. 


In  21b.,  I  lb.,  &  ^Ib.  Boxes. 

•C'  f/>  ft' 

Containing  Chocolates 
of  the 

Highest  Quality  and  Finest 
Flavours. 

==«W= 


NOVELTIES 

(Filled  with  Chocolates) 
from  Id.  to  3  Guineas. 

XMAS  CRACKERS  AND 
ART  TABLE  DECORATIONS 

In  Striking  and  entirely  New  Designs. 
- :  ’V*. - 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  J.  CALEY  &  SON,  LTD., 

FLEUR-DE-LYS  WORKS, 

NORWICH  - 


The  Lady  of  the  House.  V  _ Christmas^l907. 

A  LETTER  ERON  DUBLIN  IN  1872. 


My  Dear  Mother, — I  got  to  Kingsbridge  all  right.  Tom  and 
Kitty  met  me  at  the  train,  and  we  drove  here  in  a  cab.  I  was 
very  tired,  and  went  to  bed  early. 

This  house  is  very  nice,  though  I’m  afraid  they’ll  find  it  rather  far 
out  of  town.  Unless  you  take  a  cab  or  car  (which  is  rather  expen¬ 
sive)  you  must  walk  the  whole  way  into  town.  Tom  was  saying 
last  night  at  dinner  that  he  wished  Uncle  George  had  gone  out 


Joseph  Robinson. 

Terenure  way,  where  the  new  kind  of  American  omnibus  they  call 
a  tramway  has  been  started  lately.  It  appears  that  for  3d.  you  can 
go  the  whole  way  in  from  Terenure  village  to  Nelson’s  Pillar,  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  Tom  says  Uncle  seemed  a  little  vexed,  and 
said  the  air  here  is  better  than  at  Terenure  ;  but  when  we  were 
sitting  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  while  Uncle  was  asleep  in 
the  dining-room,  Tom  said  that  was  all  nonsense,  that  there  was 
lovely  mountain  air  at  Terenure,  and  nothing  here  but  the  smell  of 
the  slob-land.  He  says  the  place  will  never  be  right  till  it’s  all 
reclaimed,  but  it’s  not  likely  it  will  happen  in  our  time. 

Some  day  while  I’m  here  we’re  to  make  a  grand  expedition  in  the 
Terenure  tram,  and  walk  up  towards  the  mountains.  There’s 
another  tramway  just  been  opened  from  Kingsbridge  to  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Earlsfort  Terrace,  but,  of  course,  we  have  to  walk  into  town 
before  we  can  take  either  of  them. 

Well,  now  I  must  tell  you  about  yesterday.  We  spent  the  whole 
day  at  the  Exhibition.  We  went  into  the  large  concert  hall  first  to 
hear  the  organ  played  by  someone  named  “  Gater,”  I  think  it  was. 
I  liked  it  very  much,  but  I  think  I  enjoyed  the  pictures  more  than 
anything,  especially  the  National  portraits.  Tom  says  someone  of 
the  name  of  Elrington  worked  very  hard  in  getting  it  up;  and  that  he 
went  out  himself  to  a  place  called  the  Priory  (which  is  somewhere 
between  Terenure  and  the  mountains)  to  get  the  Curran  family  to 
lend  the  portrait  of  Curran.  I  think  the  one  I  liked  best  was  the 
portrait  of  Pamela  and  her  little  girl. 

Last  night  we  went  to  the  opera  in  the  Theatre  Royal.  It  was 
“  Don  Giovanni,”  and  I  heard  Titiens  for  the  first  time.  Tom  had 
raved  so  much  about  her  that  I  was  quite  prepared  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  but  from  the  moment  she  came  on  the  stage,  struggling 
with  the  Don  to  pull  the  cloak  from  his  face,  I  could  quite  under¬ 
stand  his  enthusiasm.  When  she  was  on  the  stage,  I  could  take  no 


Clontarf,  loth  October,  1872. 

interest  in  anyone  else  ;  even  to  see  her  walk  about  was  a  pleasure. 
She  completely  fascinated  me,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  she  isn’t  a 
beauty,  by  any  means. 

When  the  opera  was  over,  Tom  wanted  to  put  us  into  a  cab  and 
send  us  home,  as  he  was  going  to  see  the  Trinity  students  draw 
Titiens’  carriage  back  to  her  hotel,  but  we  begged  so  hard  to  be 
allowed  to  come  too,  that  at  last  he  said  we  might. 

I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  anything  so  exciting.  A  lot  of  the 
students  carried  torches,  and  they  cheered  wildly  when  Titiens  came 
out  of  the  theatre.  Then  they  drew  the  carriage  to  the  hotel,  and 
when  she  had  gone  in  they  waited  outside,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
she  came  out  on  a  balcony  above.  Then  they  cheered  louder  than 
ever  for  a  minute,  but  presently  there  was  silence.  Then  she  sang 
“The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,”  and  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop 
for  a  second  or  two  after  she  finished,  and  then  there  was  cheering 
till  my  ears  ached.  At  last  she  went  in,  and  we  went  home.  I'm  so 
glad  I  saw  the  whole  thing. 

Tom  pointed  out  your  old  friend,  Joe  Robinson,  in  the  theatre. 
He  is  very  tall,  with  a  large  nose  and  very  keen  eyes.  He  has  a 
funny  habit  of  catching  his  beard  in  his  right  hand  and  stroking  it 
down.  We  met  him  as  we  went  out,  walking  quickly  with  great 
strides,  and  swinging  his  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

There  was  a  block  on  the  great  wide  stairs  as  we  went  down,  and 
I  heard  him  talking  about  one  of  the  singers.  He  said,  “Yes,  his 
voice  is  fine,  very  fine.  He  came  to  me  once  to  rehearse  Polyphemus 
in  Acis  and  Gatalea,  and  he  would  insist  on  singing 
“‘Like  kindlings  blithe  and  merry.’” 

“My  dear  fellow,”  I  said,  “it  isn’t  kindlings,  it's  kidlings.  “Oh, 
all  right,”  he  said.  “  And  I  thought  it  would  be  all  right ;  but  no, 
not  a  bit  of  it.  When  the  evening  came  he  sang  kindlings,  kind¬ 
lings  !  Did  vou  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ?  ” 

“  Probably" the  audience  didn’t  notice  it,”  the  other  man  said. 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  but  kindlings,  kindlings  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  !  Good-night ;  I  must  be  off.”  And  he  went  away,  still 
swinging  the  handkerchief. 

Another  man  we  saw  in  the  theatre  was  Sir  Robert  Stewart.  He  s 
a  great  man  in  Trinity,  and  plays  the  organ  in  St.  Patrick  s.  Aunt 
told  me  she  went  to  hear  some  music  there  once,  and  all  the  seats 
were  numbered.  She  couldn't  find  hers,  and  as  she  was  rather  late, 
it  put  her  out  a  good  deal.  At  last  she  saw  Sir  Robert  Stewart 
coming  towards  her,  and  thought  he  could  surely  tell  her,  but  when 


Sir  Robert  Prescott  Stewart. 


she  asked  him  where  she  would  find  her  number,  he  only  said  with 
a  smile,  “  I’m  sorry  I  can’t  help  you,  ma’am.  I’m  a  stranger  here 
myself.” 

He  conducts  a  choral  society  in  Trinity,  and  Tom  was  telling  me 
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The  Lady  ol  the  House. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  Ltd.,  The  Royal  Irish  Linen  Warehouse,  BELFAST. 


ROBINSON  <S  CLEAVER’S 

Royal  Ulster  F leece 


Travelling  or  Motor  Rugs. 


Manufactured  entirely  from  Pure  Wool  in  our  own  Looms.  Soft  as  Down,  combining  Warmth  with  Lightness. 


Pattern  B 
Natural  or  Grey. 


Pattern  C 

Natural.  Pawn  or  Grey 


Pattern  E— Natural.  Grey,  or 
Fawn  Ground.  Overchecked  with 
either  Red.  Blue.  White,  or  Brown 


Pattern  J  — Brown  or  Fawn  Ground 
Overchecked  with  either  Brown 
Navy,  Red,  or  Green 


The  most 
Acceptable 
Present 
in  the 
World. 


PRICE 


POSTAGE 


Samples 

of 

Material 
Post  Free. 


Telephone  No.  312. 


lOOT. 


Telegraphic  Address — “CHINA,  DUBLIN.” 


CLASS. — CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — CHINA. 

WHYTE  &  SONS’ 

.»™  =  snssr«s  sir  °“" 

DINNER,  DESSERT,  BREAKFAST,  AND  TEA  SERVICES  "<”K  “ 


Afternoon  Tea  Sets  on 
Japanese  Trays  cheap,  also 
Morning  Sets. 


IRISH  CHINA 

of  eveiy  description,  manufactured  at  Belleek, 
County  Fermanagh. 


Large  Selection  of 

VASES,  FIGURES,  CENTRE-PIECES, 


ETC. 


RICH  CUT  CLASS  A  SPECIALITY. 


Useful  &  Kitchen 

} 

=—  Goods.  — = 


FRENCH  HRE-PR00F  WARE. 


GOODS  LENT  ON  HIRE  in 
China,  Glass-Plated 
Goods,  etc. 


IRELAND  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

Pots  and  Pedestals, 
Flower  Pots,  Grass  Vases, 
in  Art  Ware,  at  Lowest  Prices. 


Decorations,  New  Vases,  Flower  Bowls, 
etc.,  suitable  for  Drawing,  Dining, 
and  Breakfast  Rooms. 


Our  extensive  Showrooms  are  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  Choicest  Specimens  of  Newest 
Fancy  Goods  from  the  best  English  and 
Continental  Manufacturers,  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Inspection  Invited. 

Show-Rooms  Open  to  All. 


South  Grt.  George’s  St*,  Dublin. 


Louse. 
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he  hears  Joe  Robinson  intends  to  start  one  soon,  which  is  to  be 
called  The  Dublin  Musical  Society.  Kitty  sings  a  couple  of  his 
songs,  “  The  Sailor’s  Grave,”  and  “  I  Once  Loved  a  Boy.”  His  wife 
has  composed  a  cantata  called  “  God  is  Love,”  which  is  very  good, 
they  tell  me. 

There  is  some  talk  of  Sims  Reeves  coming  over.  I  hope  it  will 
be  before  I  leave  Dublin,  but  Tom  says  that  even  if  I’m  here,  I'm  not 
sure  of  hearing  him,  as  he  often  disappoints  at  the  last  moment. 

The  night  before  we  went  to  the  new  theatre  in  King  Street. 
It  is  called  the  Gaiety,  and  is  much  smaller  than  the 
Royal.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  high  up  on  the  walls  are  pictures 
painted  by  Mr.  John  Fergus  O’Hea.  The  subjects  are  Irish 
historical  ones. 

There  are  no  gasaliers  round  the  boxes  as  there  are  in  the 
Royal,  only  one  round  cluster 
in  the  ceiling,  which  is  called 
a  sun  burner,  Tom  says. 

Another  thing  is  different 
from  the  Royal,  the  playbills 
are  quite  small,  and  have  no 
big  blue  letters  like  the  ones  at 
the  Royal.  I  like  the  blue  ones 
best.  The  queer  smell  always 
reminds  me  of  the  time  you 
used  to  bring  us  up  to  town 
to  see  the  pantomime  on  a 
“Juvenile  Night.” 

Tom  has  a  programme  of 
the  first  night’s  performance — 

Mrs.  John  Wood  in  “  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,”  and  “  La 
Belle  Sauvage.” 

There  is  such  a  funny  notice 
on  the  front  of  the  programme. 

Everyone  laughed  at  it.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  printer,  in  his  hurry 
over  the  first  night’s  pro¬ 
gramme, forgot  his  punctuation. 

The  paragraph  relates  to  the 
refreshment  department,  and 
concludes  : — “  The  frequenters 
are  respectfully  solicited  to  make 
known  any  want  of  attention  or 
incivility  to  the  Lady  at  the  Bar 
of  Grand  Saloon.” 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  about  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  but  the  streets  are  quieter 
than  they  were  when  I  was 
here  two  years  ago.  At  least 
Grafton  Street  is,  as  there  are 
no  men  shouting  “  Smyth's  war 
bulletins  now,  as  they  were 
then.  It  seems  quite  an  old 
story  now,  and  yet  it  is  only 
two  years  since  everyone  was 
so  excited  about  the  bulletins. 

My  clothes  came  home  from 
the  wash,  looking  beautifully 
white.  Aunt  says  it  is  the  new 
Vartry  water  that  washes  them 
so  well,  it  is  so  soft.  She  says 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  lime 
in  it.  Tom,  doing  the  medical 
man,  says  that  it  will  be  bad 
for  people's  bones,  but  I  must 
say  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
clothes  so  white. 

We  are  going  to  a  concert  at 
the  Exhibition  next  week,  at 
which  some  of  the  opera  com¬ 
pany  will  sing.  There  is  a 
Mme.  lima  de  Murska,  who, 
they  say,  can  do  wonderful  shakes  and  trills  with  a  high  soprano 
voice,  but  I  know  I  shan’t  like  her  as  well  as  Titiens.  Of  the 
men  I  ve  heard,  1  like  Foli  best.  His  real  name  is  Foley,  and 
lie  comes  from  Cork.  Cork  may  be  proud  of  him. 

Torn  says  when  the  opera  goes  he  hopes  I  shall  see  some  of  the 
stock  company  at  the  Royal.  He  says  there  is  a  very  funny  man 
named  Johnson,  and  a  Miss  Agnes  Markham,  who  is  extremely 
clever.  He  says  the  stage  manager,  Mr.  Granby,  is  splendid  in  old 
mens  parts,  so  I  hope  I  may  see  them  before  I  go  home. — Love 
to  all,  especially  yourself,  from  your  loving  daughter,  Nora. 

0  These  “Bulletins”  were  published  by  Christopher  Smyth,  a 
Grafton  Street  newsagent,  when  any  news  of  importance  arrived 
anent  the  Franco-German  war.  At  a  time  when  numerous  editions 
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SOUTH  KING  STREET, 

GRAFTOR-STREET, 

B  ¥  B  I*  I EF. 

CJnder  the  Special  Patronage  cf 

fjis  dfotfllcncg 

TEE  LOSE  LIEUTENANT  OF  IRELAND. 


MESSRS.  J.  &  M.  GUNN 

(Patentees  and  Sole  Proprietors) 

Respectfully  acquaint  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  the  Public,  and  their  Friends 
that  this 


(Erected  from  the  Designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
C.  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect  of  the  London  Gaiety,  Queen’s 
Vaudeville,  and  other  Theatres), 

WILL  OPEN 

ON  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1871, 

On  which  occasion 

Mrs.  JOHN  WOOD  &  the  ST.  JAMES’S  COMPANY 

Will  make  their  First  ap[>earances  in  Dublin, 


Balcony  Stalls,  5s.  Upper  Circle  (Bonnets  allowed),  3s.  6d.  Pit  Stalls  2s.  6d. 
Pit,  Is.  6d.  Gallery,  fid. 

Private  Boxes,  £3  3s„  £i  2s.,  and  £1  11s.  6d. 

Doors  Open  at  7,  Commence  7.30. 


Box  Office  open  daily  from  10  to  5.30  at  Messrs.  Gunn's  Music  Warehouse 
61,  Grafton-street,  where  places  may  be  secured  for  Balcony  Stalls 
and  Upper  Circle,  without  extra  charge  for  Booking.  ' 


NOTICE— In  the  Buffet  Refreshment  and  Ladies’  Cloak  Room  every 
attention  to  the  visitors. will  he  strictly  observed.  In  the  Saloon,  first  class 
articles  will  be  supplied,  comprising  Tea,  Coffee,  Ices,  Wines  <tc  The 
frequenters  are  respectfully  solicited  to  make  known  any  want  of  attention 
or  incivility  to  the  Lady  at  the  Bar  of  Grand  Saloon. 


Prlated  1 ;y  J.  SI.  0  .'oole  &  Son,  6  and  7,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin 

REDUCED  FACSIMILE  FIRST  PAGE  OF  THE  OPENING  PROGRAMME 
GAIETY  THEATRE,  DUBLIN 

The  Full  Sized  Programme  measured  91  inches  by  6  inches. 

From  a  Programme  of  the  Opening  Performance  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles 
II [/lan<lt  Gaiety  Theatre ,  Dublin. 


of  the  solitary  Dublin  evening  paper  of  that  day  were  not  forth¬ 
coming,  Smyth’s  War  Bulletin  was  regarded  as  quite  a  startling 
enterprise,  and  each  new  issue  was  eagerly  bought  up  at  a  penny 
apiece  from  the  street  vendors,  who  rushed  along,  shouting  “  War 
Bullington,  War  Bullington  ” — their  rendering  of  “  Bulletin.”  Smyth 
subsequently  issued  “Ireland's  Eye’’ — a  kind  of  Irish  Vanity  Fair— 
“  Zoz  and  “  Pat.'  In  these  undertakings  the  artist  was  john  Fergus 
O’Hea,  and  the  editor,  Edwin  Hamilton.  [Ed.  Lady  of  the  House  ] 

THE  ART  OF  BUYING  CIFTS  THAT  PLEASE. 

Some  people  have  a  singular  felicity  for  enhancing  the  value  of 
a  compliment  by  their  choice  of  words  and  opportunity.  During 
the  Christmas  season  it  is  only  necessary  to  s'art  betimes  in  order  to 

make  our  gifts  to  our  friends  as 
t  .-a,  ^  eloquent  as  the  most  happily- 
phrased  compliment.  One  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  possible  is 
to  leave  the  purchase  of  Christ¬ 
mas  presents  over  to  the  last 
moment,  when  we  are  too  rushed 
to  make  wise  selections,  and  too 
hurried  to  consult  such  admir¬ 
able  memory  refreshers  as  the 
White  House  Budget,  which 
will  be  posted  to  every  one  of 
our  readers  who  apply  for  it 
bv  a  post  card  addressed  to  The 
White  House,  Portrush,  Co. 
Antrim.  There  is  absolutely  no 
better  guide  or  time-saver  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  benefit  of  all  whose 
business  or  social  connections 
prompt  them  to  make  presents 
on  a  large  or  small  scale.  It 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
every  class  of  gift-giver,  from 
peer  to  peasant.  It  is,  empha- 
ticallv,  a  book  worth  buying, 
though  you  can  have  it  for  the 
trouble  of  writing  a  post  card 
and  affixing  a  halfpenny  stamn. 
It  enables  vou  to  make  ud  vour 
mind  what  to  buy,  at  your 
leisure  in  vour  own  cosy  room, 
and,  in  truth,  brings  one  of  the 
largest  business  emporiums  in 
the  country  to  vour  door.  There 
is  no  sallying  out  in  the  w»*t. 
or  cold,  or  darkness,  or  th° 
miserv  of  all  three  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  combined  You  simnlv 
decide  what  vou  want  at  vour 
r""n  fire=ide.  You  order  it  ?  bv 
return  mail  it  is  delivered  to 
vou.  Tf  you  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied  you  can  have  vour 
money  back.  That  offer  is 
"eon  >ne  because  the  proprietors 
of  the  White  House,  Por'rush. 
know  thev  can  "ive  their  cus¬ 
tomers  hette-  value  than  thev 
can  nroenre  in  town  or  c.Onntrv. 
nod  customers  are  e,Ter  readv  to 
ocknowledore  this  w^en  *he” 
r"ceive  th°  "nods  thev  ordered. 
we  know  wl-at  The  White 
Mouse  Por*rnch  can  do.  and 
Dave  the  most  absolute  confi¬ 
dence  in  recommending  it  to 

nnr  readers.  The  White  House 
Pndaet.  Vo.  n.  is  what  vou  re- 
onire  Write  for  jt  now.  and 
keen  ■  t  bv  vou  because  von  will 
often  find  it  heloful  in  the 
oho?ce  of  gifts  for  all  seasons 
and  occasions,  and  a  "nide  to  a 
market  which  challenges  compe¬ 
tition  for  good  value. 

SCENTS  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

The  exquisite  Irish  perfumes,  which  come  from  Tate’s 
Medical  Hall,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast,  are  always  appreciated  as 
presents,  and  their  popularity  causes  no  surprise  when  we  consider 
their  peculiarly  attractive  fragrance,  delicacy,  and  lasting  powers. 
They  are  known  and  loved,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  in  the  far-distant  colonies,  by  the  names  of  “  Irish  Violets,” 
“Erins-ohn,”  “Sweet  Lavender,”  ‘‘Oyluvyu,”  “Ososweet,”  and  “Myde- 
light”;  and  a  new  success,  named  “Medosweet”  (the  perfume  of  the 
meadows),  has  lately  been  added  to  the  list.  This  scent,  while  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  others,  is  worthy  to  t  ank  beside  them — and  no  higher 
praise  can  be  desired. 

Mr.  Tate’s  perfumes  are  sold  by  the  principal  chemists,  or  may 
be  obtained  direct  from  headquarters,  and,  as  they  are  enclosed  in 
pretty  caskets,  also  of  Belfast  manufacture,  they  make  charming  Xmas  boxes. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


The  Mythical  Tragedy  in  the  Dublin  Zoo. 

Bruin’s  Imaginary  Luncheon  of  Irish  Baby  Boy. 


'  Come  along,  Master  Bertie,  come.  Keep  your  bun  for  the  kangaroo. 
No,  1  won’t  be  liftin’  baby,  she’s  too  much  of  a  lump,  besides  how 
d’ye  know  but  I’d  be  droppin’  her  into  the  jaws  of  that  dirty  brute, 
as  the  poor  nurse  did  long  ago.” 

■‘What  are  you  saying?”  Did  a  nurse  drop  a  baby  into  that 
pit?  When?  How?  Who  told  you?” 

“Is  it  true,  Bessie,  really  true?” 

Half  a  dozen  eager  hands  clutched  the  speaker’s  skirt  drawing  her 
back  io  the  circular  railings,  which  enclose  the  climbing  bear  in  the 
icoyal  Zoological  Gardens,  Phoenix  Bark. 

"  Of  course  it’s  true,  Miss  Gladys.  Sure,  wasn’t  half  Dublin 
lookin’  on  ?  It’s  easy  seen  you  was  all  born  and  bread  in  Ingia  or 
you’d  know  the  story  as  well  as  meself.” 

“  the  poor,  poor  baby  !  how  awful  1” 

And  Bessie’s  youthful  charges  gazed  with  bated  breath  through  the 
pit  bars  exactly  as  the  writer  did  tong  ago,  as  thousands  of  children 
nave  done  during  the  last  sixty  years,  living  in  imagination  through 
me  thrilling  historical  tragedy. 

in  all  the  gruesome  annals  of  captivity  there  is  not  one  which  has 
obtained  such  a  hold  on  tne  public  fancy  as  that  of  the  Brown  Bear 
and  the  Beautiful  Baby,  patented  by  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Phoenix 
Park. 

■'  it  was  a  Sunday  evening  in  June,  a  lovely  evening,”  Bessie  nar¬ 
rated,’  and  ihe  Gardens  was  full,  there  was  a  crush  round  the 
railings,  tor  the  bear  hadn’t  had  his 
dinner,  and  he  was  leppiir  up  and 
down  ahe  poie  like  a  monkey  lor 
me  buns  and  biscuits  they  were 
mrowin  at  him.  Weil,  the  nurse — 
a  sup  oi  a  girl  from  the  back  of 
ivosoommon,  wno’d  never  seen  the 
uke  Delore  —  was  leanin  over,  and 
wnen  tne  brute  was  on  top  sue 
wmpped  one  01  ner  arms  xroin  rounu 
me  cniid,  and  nung  hail  an  appie 
into  me  gapin’  jaw.  the  poor  baDy 
leeun  ltsetl  iree - ” 

"  was  it  a  boy  or  a  gill  baby, 
jisessie  r 

'  -t  Doy,  Miss  Paura — a  bouncin' 
boy,  jus.  cuttin'  his  teeth  like  inni- 
sen  litre - 

"iino  l  aiways  heard  it  was  a 
gin,  me  omy  cniid  of  a  doctor  in 
i.iernon  square,  interposed  a  ns.en- 
mg  neighbour  with  a  coid  in  her 
nead. 

"  then  you  heard  wrong,”  Bessie 
snapped,  "  lor  me  Aunt  iniza  s  gou- 
uioiner  was  lOOKiu  on,  the  creature  : 
an'  be  the  same  token  couidn  t  sieep 
lor  weeks  aLer.  Wen,  as  i  wa3 

idlin’  you,  me  baby  leeun'  the  grip 
on  mm,  gave  a  lurch  like,  and  over 
with  him  into  the  pit,  ianouV  wnn 
a  mud  that  brought  me  brute  scam¬ 
perin'  down  double  quick.  res,  be-  ’ 
tore  they  could  get  a  gun  or  any  thing 
to  beat  him  olt — unoer  the  eyes  or 
me  Aunt  Eliza  s  godmother,  the  child 
was  torn  alive  limb  from  limb,  the 
uesh  picked  otf  him  to  me  bone — oh, 
the  awlunest  sight  ever  was  seen.”  1  1‘1‘oto  by 

"  Did  no  one  jump  down  and  try 
.o  save  him?”  Oh,  surely,  someone 
aid,  Bessie  ?” 

"  Not  a  livin’  soul  ;  and  that’s  the  truth.” 

they  did,”  broke  in  the  undaunted  lady  with  the  sniff;  “two 
poor  boys  out  of  Pill  Pane  sprang  over  an’  whacked  at  the  bear  with 
sticks,  one  getting  so  mauled  that  he  had  to  get  the  leg  off  him  in 
Steevens  over  the  way.” 

“  Don’t  be  mindin’  strangers  children  that  speak  to  you  in  the 
Gardens,”  Bessie  said,  ieading  her  charges  reluctantly  towards  the 
harmless  kangaroo. 

As  Bertie — a  thoughtful-looking  boy — passed  me  by,  I  caught  his 
remark  : 

“  But,  Bessie,  sure  bears  don’t  eat  up  people  alive  like  lions  and 
tigers.  They  squeeze  them  to  death,  don’t  they?” 

“  Are  you  giving  me  Aunt  Eliza’s  *  godmother  the  lie,  Master 
Bertie?”  Bessie  retorted  in  a  voice  that  crushed  discussion. 

The  enquiry  set  me  thinking,  induced  me  to  take  some  trouble 
in  finding  out  the  true  particulars  and  actual  time  of  the  accident. 

I  sought  one  of  the  keepers,  who  I  knew  had  been  a  long  time 
in  the  Gardens,  and  asked  for  definite  information. 


THE  BEAR  PIT  IN 

Where  Bruin  Ate  his 


He  said  the  terrible  thing  had  happened  long  before  his  time, 
and  apparently  in  a  hurry  referred  me  to  an  older  keeper. 

1  he  older  keeper  said  it  was  before  his  time  too,  and  wouldn’t 
undertake  to  give  me  the  year,  so  that  I  could  look  it  up  in  the 
papers.  His  manner  also  was  a  trifle  hurried  and  ungracious,  f 
couldn’t  tell  which,  so  I  did  not  persist. 

But  talking  it  over  with  some  friends  a  few  days  later,  they 
advised  me  to  imerview  a  wonderful  old  man  up  in  Drumcondra,  who 
remembered  everytning  worth  remembering  in  Dublin  during  the  last 
eighty  years. 

Old  Dan  had  been  a  great  athlete  in  his  youth,  and  thought  no 
more  of  "  leppin’  ”  the  locks  of  the  Royal  Canal  when  the  gates 
were  open  to  let  barges  through,  than  another  man  would  mind  cross¬ 
ing  Grafton  Street. 

He  was  now  paralysed  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  all  the  energy  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  stroke  seemed  to  have  gathered  in  the  other  end. 

The  vividness  ot  his  memory  and  his  power  of  conversation  were 
simply  astounding.  He  allowed  no  member  of  his  family  to 
speak  while  he  was  in  the  room,  nor  to  remember  anything,  though  he 
had  a  daughter  t  ver  sixty. 

When  we  introduced  ourselves  as  humble  members  of  the  press, 
wishing  to  have  a  chat  with  him  over  old  times,  he  talked  tor 
twenty  minutes  by  the  clock,  denouncing  the  modern  state  of  things — 
the  trash  that  was  walking  the  streets  oi  Dublin  nowadays,  cumbering 

every  official,  professional,  and 
industrial  branch  oi  the  city — that  is, 
as  compared  with  the  good  old 
times. 

He  had  no  difficulty,  whatever,  in 
recalling  the  incident  which  was  the 
object  oi  our  visit ;  for  he  had  actu¬ 
ally  been  in  the  Gardens  on  the  day 
oi  the  tragedy,  and  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  assistance.  The  account 
he  gave  bore  a  stronger  stamp  ol 
probability  than  any  of  the  many 
versions  i  had  heard,  and  we  eagerly 
filled  our  note-books,  scenting  valu¬ 
able  copy. 

It  only  remained  to  fix  the  exact 
date. 

Phis,  after  a  few  minutes’  reflec¬ 
tion  old  Dan  was  able  to  do  most 
satisfactorily. 

He  was  perfectly  certain  of  the 
date ;  it  was  the  winter  of  the  great 
wind,  1822,  because  in  that  year  his 
Gncle  Ned  came  to  Dublin  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  got  loot  ui 
sea  crossing  to  Liverpool. 

On  the  third  Sunday  of  March, 
i6si,  he  and  his  uncle  and  father 
went  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
the  Park,  and  then  and  there  saw  the 
terrible  incident  which  has  been  the 
talk  oi  Dublin  ever  since. 

Whereupon  a  mild  member  of  our 
party  moved  to  the  door. 

You  are  quite  sure  of  that  date, 
old  Dan?”  he  asked;  “you  were  in 
the  Gardens  that  day?” 

“  Aye,  as  sure  as  you  are  in 
this  room.  I  was  only  a  lad, of  course. 
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But  could  any  child  forget  a  thing  of  the  like,  I  ask  you  that?” 

The  difficulty  in  remembering  it,  the  mild  man  explained,  “  is 
that  there  were  no  Zoological  Gardens  in  Ireland  in  1822;  they 
weren’t  opened  till  1831.” 

This  is  the  truth,  alas  ! — 

There  never  was  a  child  destroyed  by  a  bear  in  the  Dublin  Gardens. 

The  story  was  started  by  a  wag  of  a  viceregal  postman,  before  old 
Lord  Carlisle’s  time. 

One  fine  Sunday  he  came  on  three  or  four  car  loads  of  city  friends 
going  for  a  drive  in  the  Park. 

“Ye  heard  the  awful  news?”  he  shouted  to  them.  “The  big 
brown  bear  gobbled  up  a  child  in  the  pit,  and  is  now  running  loose 
through  the  Gardens.” 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  every  child  of  intelligence  in 
Dublin  had  heard  the  story,  wmch  has  never  stopped  travelling 
since. 

This  Christmas  pebble  certainly  won’t  stop  it. 

Mary  Costello. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS — WHERE  AND  WHAT  TO  BUY 

( Concluded  from  page  22). 

happen  to  know  any  prospective  bride,  advise  her  to  send  there  for 
a  catalogue.  It  is  a  pity  we  could  not  go  on  wearing  the  embroidered 
linen  dresses  and  blouses  during  the  winter.  However,  they  only 
retire  for  a  time,  and  will  come  out  as  fresh  as  ever  again. 

I  do  not  suppose  you  have  seen  damasks  to  surpass  those  you  got 
from  Murphy  &  Orr,  and  the  quality  of  all  their  goods  is  so  re¬ 
liable — nouse  linens  and  everything  from  there  seem  to  stand  the 
laundry  so  well,  and  to  prove  such  good  value.  When  next  you  are 
in  Belfast  do  call  at  59,  Donegall  Place;  but  in  the  meantime  send 
for  the  lists  of  handkerchiefs,  laces,  and  embroideries— you  will 
find  lots  of  hints  in  them  tor  Christmas  presents  ! 

Trusting  the  season  will  be  a  happy  one  for  us  all  round,  and  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  you  soon — Believe  me,  affectionately  yours, 

_  “Aunt  Kitty.” 

ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  BEAUTY. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  beautiful  woman  carries  all  before  her, 
and  wins  all  hearts.  She  influences  all  with  whom  she  is  brought 
into  contact.  To  nature,  of  course,  a  woman  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  her  good  looks;  but  whether  nature  has  been  lavish  or  the  reverse, 
every  woman  can  immensely  add  to  her  attractions  by  a  little 
forethought  and  care  for  her  complexion.  It  is  her  duty  to 
do  so.  thanks  to  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  of  39,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  and 
29,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.,  a  lady  who  has  devoted  many 
years  of  her  life  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  skin  and  complexion, 
we  now  know  that  beauty  may  be  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  really  supposed,  by  a  very  simple  means  of  treatment. 

Among  Mrs.  Pomeroy’s  many  preparations  which  women  use  in 
every  civilized  country,  Pomeroy  Skin  Pood  deserves  special  notice. 
It  takes  lines  from  the  face,  fills  out  hollows,  and  clears  the  skin. 

Pomeroy  Skin  Food  is  a  simple  natural  treatment,  which  unfail¬ 
ingly  produces  the  desired  result — healthy  colour  and  a  clear, 
smooth,  unblemished  skin,  the  two  essentials  to  beauty;  and  its 
moderate  price  should  recommend  it  to  ladies  of  every  class  and 
station.  We  would  specially  recommend  our  reader  to  cut  out  the  coupon 
on  page  6d  of  this  issue,  and  send  same  to  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  29,  Old  Bond 
Street, ^London,  lor  a  free  sample  of  the  Pomeroy  Skin  Food,  which  will  be 
supplied  gratis  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

FOR  INVALIDS. 

For  sickness  and  convalescence  one  of  the  best  helps  is  found  in 
Brand’s  Essence  of  Beef,  for  it  affords  a  means  of  conveying  nour¬ 
ishment  without  taxing  enfeebled  digestive  powers,  and  is  so  easily 
assimilated  that  its  restorative  effects  are  at  once  apparent.  It  acts 
both  as  a  stimulant  and  a  food,  and  its  sustaining  nature  often 
enables  the  patient  to  tide  over  a  difficult  crisis.  It  is  prescribed 
by  the  medical  faculty  everywhere,  and  has  been  thoroughly  proved 
to  be  all  its  makers  claim  for  it.  Messrs.  Brand’s  other  invalid 
specialities  are  also  widely  known  and  used,  and  are  prepared  from 
the  very  finest  meats  and  ingredients  with  scrupulous  care  and 
attention  to  hygiene.  Full  price  lists  of  their  preparations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Mayfair  Works,  Vauxhall,  London,  S.W.,  and 
they  are  sold  by  all  first-class  chemists.  Messrs.  Brand  hold  the 
Royal  Appointment  as  Purveyors  to  K'ng  Edward. 

LADIES’  WEAR. 

Ladies’  dress  for  the  season  is  well  and  fashionably  represented 
at  1 00  and  101,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  Messrs.  Forrest  &  Son’s 
well  known  establishment,  which  has  now,  by  the  way,  completely 
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recovered  from  the  recent  explosion  of  gas,  an  unpleasant,  if  only 
temporary  interruption  to  business. 

Gowns  according  to  the  latest  models,  and  for  all  occasions  day, 
evening,  golfing,  motoring,  etc. — may  be  seen,  also  the  newest 
materials  for  reproducing  these  designs. 

Messrs.  Forrest  make  a  speciality  of  several  Irish  manufactures, 
notably  lace,  linen,  embroidery,  handkerchiefs,  Balbriggan  hosiery, 
and  Irish-made  kid  gloves.  In  lace  they  hold  the  Royal  Appoint¬ 
ment  to  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  and  they  can  show 
some  of  the  very  finest  work  of  this  kind. 

AN  IDEAL  SOAP  FOR  NURSERY  USE. 

Wright’s  Coal  Tar  Soap  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  best  made,  both  the  public  and  medical  press  having  been  loud 
in  its  praises  tor  the  past  half  century.  It  is  a  perfect  soap  for  the 
bath,  or,  in  fact,  for  any  purpose,  acting  most  beneficially  in  securing 
a  healthy  skin,  while  its  antiseptic  and  disinfecting  qualities  make 
it  most  valuable  for  all  sorts  ot  household  work.  For  children  its 
use  is  highly  recommended,  and  no  nursery  should  be  without  it. 

Purchasers  should  insist  on  seeing  that  the  name  “Wright’s”  is  on 
the  wrapper. 

IN  WARMER  CLIMES. 

The  fortunate  lew  whose  occupation  and  income  admit  of  their 
spending  the  winter  in  a  serener  clime  will  be  interested  in  Messrs. 
Cook’s  arrangements.  These  admirable  organisers  have  so  reduced 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  travelling  that  the  luxury  of  a  tour 
abroad  has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  much  wider  circle 
than  formerly. 

Three  methods  are  offered  by  Messrs.  Cook— independent  tickets, 
available  all  over  the  world,  by  which  holders  are  entitled  to  facil- 
ities  for  break  of  journey  and  conveyance  of  luggage,  also  to  the 
services  of  interpreters;  (2)  popular  holiday  tours,  providing  tor 
travel  tickets  and  hotel  expenses,  but  allowing  tourists  perfect 
freedom  of  movement ;  (3)  select  parties  under  experienced  con¬ 

ductors,  leaving  London  for  different  places. 

At  this  season  the  Nile,  the  Mediterranean,  Rome,  Switzerland, 
all  attract  numerous  vsitors  in  search  of  health  and  pleasure,  and 
we  advise  every  one  able  and  wishful  to  travel  to  send  to  tib, 
Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  for  pamphlets  descriptive  of  these  tours. 

SUCHARD  CHOCOLATE  RECIPES. 

Chocolate  enters  largely  into  modern  cookery,  and  rightly  so,  for 
its  ettect  is  beneficial,  and  even  should  every  one  not  incline  to 
begin  the  day  with  a  cup  of  ihe  fragrant  beverage,  there  are  many 
other  ways  in  which  it  can  be  enjoyed. 

Recipes  of  various  kinds, in  which  chocolate  is  used,  may  be  found 
in  Messrs.  Suchard’s  lntie  book,  written  by  a  lady  cake  maker 
p- Vioiette”),  gold  medalist  in  cookery.  Many  of  our  readers  would 
no  doubt  enjoy  trying  their  hands  in  the  composition  of  the  dainty 
dishes  described  therein,  especially  at  this  season  of  feasting,  and 
the  publication  may  be  obtained  Irom  the  agency,  33,  King  William 
Street,  London,  E.C.  . 

The  specialities  of  firm  are  Breakfast  Chocolate  a  most  lux¬ 
urious  drink;  Velma  Chocolate,  for  eating— a  pure,  full-flavoured 
sweetmeat;  Milka  Chocolate,  combining  the  purest  chocolate  with 
genuine  Swiss  milk;  Sucnard  s  Cocoa,  the  purest  product  ol  choice  cocoa 
Deans,  most  nourishing  and  easily  digestiDie. 

TO  KEEP  THE  HOME  BRICHT. 

To  keep  parquet,  varnished  floors,  and  all  kinds  of  woodwork,  as 
well  as  linoleum,  cycle  enamel,  harness  and  brown  boots  in  good 
condition,  nothing  can  be  tound  to  excel  Jackson’s  Camphorated 
Wax  Polish.  This  preparation  has,  in  fact,  proved  so  excellent,  and 
gained  such  favour  that,  as  usual,  with  successful  inventions,  it  has 
led  to  numerous  imitations,  which  neither  afford  the  same  polishing 
value  nor  a  sanitary  and  wholesome  effect.  In  some  of  these  inferior 
ingredients  emit  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell,  very  different  from 
the  pleasant  aromatic  odour  arising  from  the  Camphorated  Wax. 
The  fact  that  Jackson’s  Polish  has  been  adopted  by  the  Admiralty, 
the  War  Office,  and  numerous  hospitals,  asylums,  and  public  institu¬ 
tions,  shows  that  its  value  is  appreciated ;  and  wherever  used  in 
the  home  it  affords  satisfaction,  both  on  account  of  the  brilliant  gloss 
it  produces,  and  its  hygienic  qualities.  , 

It  is  sold  by  oil  stores  and  grocers  almost  everywhere,  but  should 
any  difficulty  be  found  in  obtaining  it  from  dealers  in  country  towns 
in  Ireland,  the  manufacturers  wilt  arrange  for  a  supply,  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs.  T.  &  S.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Malt  Street.,  Old  Kent 
Road,  London,  S.E.  The  firm  will  also  send,  if  desired  some  useful 
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booklets  containing  practical  hints  on  domestic  comfort  these 
entitled  “  How  to  Manage  a  Home,  and  How  to  Cook, 
may  be  had  for  iq.  postage. 

OUTFITS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Bovs’  and  girls’  clothing  is,  as  usual,  well  represented  at  Messrs. 
Lewers  &  Co  ,  33,  Lower  Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  where  garments 
for  the  young  people  may  always  be  obtained  in  the  nicest,  newest, 
and  most  serviceable  materials.  At  present  a  special  overcoat  for 
boys  from  ten  to  fourteen  is  much  in  favour.  It  is  named  the 
“  Sackville,”  and  is  neat,  smart,  and  comfortable  looking,  and  made 

in  a  variety  of  patterns  .  , 

Messrs  Lewers’  costumes  and  reefers  for  girls  are  also  remark¬ 
able  for  fit  and  finish,  and  nothing  could  be  more  cosy  for  winter 
wear  than  the  frocks  in  navy  or  cream  serge,  with  cosy  reefer  jacket. 
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HAT  the  lack  of  manufactories  throughout  our  country 
(Ulster,  of  course,  excepted)  is  one  of  Ireland’s 
greatest  ills,  no  thoughtful  man  or  woman  can  deny, 
.vlany  suggestions  have  from  time  to  time  been  made, 
with  the  idea  of  improving  our  “distressful”  country 
and  putting  it  on  a  sounder  financial  basis,  yet  the 
years  roll  on,  and  we  have  not  gone  much  further 
on  the  road  so  desirable  to  reach  prosperity. 

And  why  not  ? 

Because,  answer  those  practical  persons  who  believe  in  deeds 
rather  than  words,  Ireland  is  far  behind  other  countries  so  far  as 
manufactures  are  concerned. 

In  or  about  1905  a  laudable  attempt  was  made  in  Kilkenny  to 
resuscitate  the  furniture  industry,  a  lutle  fac.ory  being  opened  in 
the  city.  Of  necessity  it  was  on  a  small  scale,  and  hampered, 
unfortunately,  by  want  of  capital.  However  the  promoters  struggled 
bravely  on,  encouraged  by  the  promise  shown  by  the  workers.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  clear  that  with  proper  appliances  and  instruction, 
furniture  attractive  as  that  made  a  century  back  could  be  turned  out, 
but  to  achieve  this  end  a  big  outlay  was  required. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  that  Cap.ain  the  Honourable  Otway,  Cuffe, 
who  had  been  sympathetically  watching  the  enterprise,  came  for¬ 
ward  with  a  scheme  which  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
three-fold  industry,  so  to  say,  comprising  a  furniture  factory,  wool¬ 
len  mills,  and  a  tobacco  farm ;  and  he  is  now  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  already  flourishing  colony  which  has  sprung  up  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  town. 


In  workshop  No.  2,  timber  ready  for  use  is  placed  near  the 
door,  and  close  down  one  pauses  to  watch  the  initial  stages  in  the 
formation  of  familiar  objects.  Further  down  the  workshop  things 
are  nearing  completion,  amongst  them  a  handsome  capacious  ward¬ 


WRITING  BUREAU  IN  MAHOGANY. 

Only  about  eight  months  have  elapsed  since  the  furniture  busi¬ 
ness  was  transplanted  to  the  extensive  premises,  where  the  “Kil¬ 
kenny  Woodworkers”  are  permanently  fixed.  The  visitor,  however, 
observes  with  surprise  that  building  operations  are  going  on,  and 
hears  that  even  within  the  opening  year  additions  must  be  made, 
so  rapidly  is  the  business  growing.  One  of  the  pleasantest  items 
of  information  in  this  connection,  informing  one,  that  in  addition 
to  doing  a  lucrative  trade  at  home,  “  The  Kilkenny  Woodworkers 
are  supplying  furniture  to  British  furnishing  establishments,  whose 
representatives  came  to  the  Dublin  depot  on  what  they  obviously 
considered  was  a  remote  chance  of  finding  goods  up  to  the  standard 
of  a  high-class  trade.  But  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
things  on  view,  they  gave  orders,  which  have  amply  evidenced  the 
favourable  opinion  they  had  formed  of  the  latest  Irish  venture. 
Accustomed  to  tne  higher  prices  asked  for  English  made  or  imported 
goods,  these  agents  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  extremely 
reasonable  rates  at  which  “  The  Woodworkers”  can  sell  first-class 
furniture;  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  large  cross-Channel  trade 
in  the  near  future,  while  Americans  are  also  amongst  “ihe  Wood¬ 
workers’  ”  customers.. 

The  furniture  factory  is  well  worih  inspection  from  several 
points  of  view.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  fancy  our¬ 
selves  passing  through  the  gates,  when  very  likely  huge  portions 
of  trees,  en  route  to  the  log-saw  will  be  in  evidence.  Entering  this 
preliminary  department,  one  is  immediately  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  up-to-date  machinery,  with  busy  workmen  intent  on  making 
the  “raw”  material  fit  for  household  furniture.  The  spindle-mpuld- 
ing  machine,  which  is  the  most  important  machine  in  the  cabinet- 
making,  arrests  one’s  attention,  the  revolutions  of  the  spindle  being 
about  4,500  per  minute,  while  the  rapidity  with  which  the  large 
horizontal  saw  splits  up,  and  the  planing  machine  smooths  the 
rough  wood  is  well-nigh  magical.  Indeed  the  quickness  with  which 
the  materials  pass  in  and  out  o)  the  turning  lathes,  circular  saws, 
dove-tailing  and  fretwork  machines  seems  wonderful  to  the  unin¬ 
itiated  spectator. 


KILKENNY  WOODWORKERS’  MODEL  COTTAGES  FOR 
MARRIED  MEN. 

robe  of  Irish  walnut,  with  a  mirror  door.  Several  toilet  chests  and 
chests  of  drawers  are  almost  ready  for  use,  and  so  is  also  a  mag¬ 
nificent  sideboard  of  quartered  oak,  ornamented  with  an  elaborately 
inlaid  border,  contrasting  effectively  with  the  tint  of  the  Oak.  Ihe 
doors  of  this  sideboard  are  of  unique  shape,  and  it  is  fitted  with 
several  roomy  drawers,  which  are  as  carefully  finished  inside  as  out, 
a  remark  applicable  to  everything  seen  at  “  The  Woodworkers.” 
Very  covetable"  are  the  dainty  little  occasional  tables  of  mahogany, 
inlaid  with  satinwood,  which  are  so  necessary  nowadays  for  dis¬ 
playing  one’s  possessions.  “The  Woodworkers  make  a  speciality 
of  these  fashionable  tables,  at  prices  starting  from  13/9,  really 
beautiful  inlaid  tables  selling  for  £2  ys.  6d.  As  Christmas  is  at 
hand,  and  there  is  ofien  a  difficulty  in  hitting  on  the  right  gifts,  it 
is  safe  to  suggest  that  an  occasional  table  may  be  entered  on  our 
readers’  lists  of  acceptable  Yule-tide  presents. 

In  workshop  No.  2,  the  process  of  inlaying  is  carried  on,  and 
also  that  of  veneering,  which  is  the  best  form  of  work.  Colossal 
glue  boilers  (heated  by  steam)  are  in  request  all  day  for  this  work, 
and  another  necessity  here  is  the  trimmer,  constructed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  guillotine,  for  perfecting  wooden  edges. 

In  the  third  workshop,  or  polishing  department,  the  finishing 
touches  are  given,  and  the  exquisite  carving,  which  beautifies  the 
furniture  is  also  done  in  the  same  place.  Of  late  years  the  vogue 
for  wooden  bedsteads  has  been  revived,  and  we  must  confess  they 
are  infinitely  more  pleasing  objects  than  the  brass  bedsteads  which 
superseded  them.  “The  Woodworkers,”  as  may  be  supposed,  turn 


CORNER  OF  MACHINE  SHOP. 

out  these  bedsteads  admirably,  several  with  carved  panels  at  the 
end  being  especially  commendable.  It  may  be  news  to  many  h 
hear  that  Irish  woods  are  suitable  for  cabinet-making,  and  Ihe 
Woodworkers”  are  using  oak,  walnut,  elm,  lime,  ash,  birch,  etc., 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1907. 


£be  1 New  36irtb  of  an  ancient  3n$b  3n&uetn>.  — Concluded. 


SHERATON  CABINET.. 

themselves  the  handiwork  of  their  fellow-countrymen — for  90  per 
cent,  of  the  employees  are  Irish,  the  few  English  and  Scotch 
engaged  being  experts  whose  presence  is  obligatory  to  ensure  first- 
rate  work,  since  our  own  people  are,  as  yet,  without  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience  to  work  alone.  “  The  Woodworkers,”  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  want  no  favour  or  sentiment  shown  them  because  they  are 
an  Irish  firm.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  prepared  to  stand  or 
fall  on  the  merit  of  their  goods,  and  they  challenge  competition  both 
as  regards  the  quality  of  their  furniture  and  the  prices  charged  for 
it.  A  few  items  may  be  quoted.  They  sell  handsome  drawing-room 
cabinets  (for  holding  china  or  curios)  in  mahogany,  inlaid  with 
satin  wood,  the  shelves  covered  in  velvet,  from  ^'3  15s,  and  will, 
if  required,  specially  make  any  design  to  order.  Bedroom  suites 
in  handsome  wood  begin  at  £6  15s.  A  good  chest  of  drawers  may 
be  purchased  for  26 /-;  occasional  tables  (as  already  specified)  with 
inlaid  tops  and  legs,  are  purchasable  from  13/9  to  £3  15s.;  Chester¬ 
field  sofas,  luxuriously  upholstered  in  pale  blue  silk  tapestry,  and 
a  large  range  of  other  colourings  and  fabrics;  easy  chairs,  couches, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  seem  extraordinarily  cheap  as  compared  with  the 
charges  which  are  obtained  elsewhere;  while  people  requiring 
antique  furniture  accurately  copied,  or  a  particular  pattern  repro¬ 
duced,  may  confidently  entrust  their  orders  to  the  manager,  who  is 


OCCASIONAL  TABLES  IN  MAHOGANY— FROM  1319. 

the  men  are  well  paid,  because  the  business  is  so  cleverly  organised 
and  managed,  that  it  is  possible  to  buy  the  best  materials,  pay  the 
workers  adequately,  and  still  make  a  fair  profit  from  the  sales/ 
The  employees  (whose  numbers  must  be  largely  increased  in  the 
near  future)  and  ineir  families,  are  prosperous  and  content.  Emigra¬ 
tion  can  have  no  attraction  for  them,  seeing  that  they  can  live 
comfortably  in  the  old  country,  and  with  the  prospect  of  remunera¬ 
tive  employment  for  their  children  in  the  time  to  come. 


of  genuine  “  home  growth.”  A  recently  invented  and  costly 
method  of  seasoning  wood  enabling  them  to  guarantee  every  piece 
of  timber  used.  Fumigated  oak,  which  shows  the  graining,  and 
keeps  its  colour  for  ever,  seems  a  oopular  style  of  treatment,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  variety  of  things  ordered  in  it ;  these  including  revolv¬ 
ing  bookcases,  chairs,  tables,  and  hall-stands.  Sheraton  furniture 
is  a  pronounced  feature  of  the  manufactory's  products.  A  Sheraton 
sideboard,  composed  of  Honduras  and  Spanish  mahogany,  wi  h 
characteristic  inlaying  outlining  the  front,  had  the  old-world 
appearance  suggestive  of  an  heirloom,  and  a  bureau  beside  it  cor¬ 
responded. 

“  The  Woodworkers  ”  make  their  own  gas,  and  the  engine  and 
machine  rooms  contain  “the  last  word”  in  machinery,  these  being 
situated  within  a  stonesthrow  of  the  workshops. 

Looking  across  the  river  to  the  furniture  factory,  the  model  cot¬ 
tages  lately  erected  stand  out  clearly,  and  the  entire  settlement  makes 
an  imposing  array  of  buildings.  “  The  Woodworkers,”  by-the-bye, 
have  a  warehouse  in  Kilkenny,  where  their  upholstery  is  done,  and 
mattresses  are  made,  and  Dublin  residents  need  hardly  be  reminded 
that  a  depot  for  ine  sale  of  their  furniture  has  been  opened  at  7  and 
8,  Nassau  Street,  Dublin.  Inspection  is  invited,  and  those  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  Ireland  ought  to  call  at  the  depot  to  see  for 


very  pleased  to  let  visitors  (whether  the  latter  desire  to  purchase 
or  not)  see  the  specimens  of  the  new  industry,  which  are  stocked 
in  the  showrooms. 

This  month  the  frame  designs  sent  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Editor  of  The  l.ady  oj  the  House  will  be  shown  at  the 
depot ;  and  on  other  pages  of  this  number  will  be  found  the  names 
of  the  artists  whose  designs  obtained  prizes  in  a  popular  and  unique 
competition 

It  is  advisable  to  inform  the  public,  that  every  piece  of  furniture 
made  by  “  The  Kilkenny  Woodworkers”  has  their  name  on  it,  and 


COPY  OF  ANTIQUE  CHAIR  IN  TAPESTRY. 


the  trade  mark,  A  024.  The  more  expensive  things  have  the  name 
and  trade  mark  on  an  inlaid  bone  tablet  attached  to  each  article, 
the  ordinary  furniture  being  stamped  with  a  die.  No  furniture 
minus  these  is  genuine,  and  the  fact  that  “  The  W'oodworkers  ”  put 
their  name  on  each  article  proves  that  it  was  no  mere  figure  of 
speech,  when  they  announced  that  they  guaranteed  their  work. 

One  word  more.  Let  it  not  be  presumed  that  the  low  prices 
charged  necessitate  poor  wages  to  the  employees.  On  the  contrary, 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


"MIND  HIS  KISSING  YOU?  NO,  NOT  IF  YOU  DON'T!  IT  SHOWS  AFFECTION,  AS  ONE’S  NEPHEWS  SHOULD 
BE  AFFECTIONATE.  EUT  IF  I  WERE  DISPOSED  TO  BE  CRITICAL,  I  SHOULD  SAY  THAT  GROWN-UP  NEPHEWS 
WHO  KISS  THEIR  AUNTS,  BY  MARRIAGE,  SHOULD  KISS  THEM  SOMEWHAT  MORE  DEFERENTIALLY  AND 
PERFUNCTORILY  MORE  LIKE  A  TIMID  FLY  APPROACHING  A  BON-BON,  AND  NOT  QUITE  SO  LIKE  A  HUNGRY 
ORPHAN  TURNED  LOOSE  IN  A  CONFECTIONER'S.  I’D  TELL  HIS  MOTHER.  AMELIA,  IF  I  WERE  YOU. 

HE  NEEDS  TRAINING." 

From  the  Gibson  Calendar,  iqo8.] 


[, By  -permission  of  Messrs,  fames  H enderson  6^  Sons. 
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ADOPTED  BY  HIS  MAJESTY’S  GOVERNMENT. 

“SUNBEAM”  SS  ACETYLENE 

Installations  Erected  in  any  part  of  the  World.  CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE. 


We  Manufacture  Carbide  of  Calcium  (Shamrock  Brand).  The  best  is  the  cheapest. 

THE  “SUNBEAM”  ACETYLENE  GAS  CO.,  LTD., 

Head  Offices— 52,  UPPER  ARTHUR  STREET,  BELFAST. 

Works-4  SUNBEAM”  ACETYLENE  PLANT  AND  CAE  BIDE  WORKS.  LARNE,  IRELAND. 
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THE  REASON  OF  OUR  HAVING 

SUCH  A  NUMBER  OF 

ARTISTIC  PATRONS 

Is  that  we,  too  are  Artists.  Every  article  is  finished  as 
if  its  PERFECTION  were  the  sole  object  of  our  existence. 

DUV3L  et  CIE, 

ART  DYERS  AND  CLEANERS, 

DUBLIN  : 

3,  NASSH.D  STREET. 

Telephone  No.  356.  Telegrams- “  Parisian.” 


WATERHOUSE, 

LATE  WATERHOUSE  &  COMPANY, 


Goldsmith,  Silversmith,  and  Jeweller. 

ye 

ELECTRIC  LIFT  RUNNING  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
SHOWROOMS  ON  SECOND  FLOOR 

DAME  HOUSE, 

24,  25,  &  26,  DAME  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Bn  i£xtraortnnarv  Dublin  jfaitv  XLale. 

MADAME  STEEVENS  AND  THE  FABULOUS  PIGTACED  LADY. 


Oh  !  Credulity  ! 

Thou  hast  as  many  ears  as  Fame  hath  tongues.  — HaVARD. 

ishop  Stillingfleet  (friend  of  the  metaphysician 
Locke)  has  declared  in  piquant  verse  that 
“  A  story  should,  to  please,  at  least  seem  true, 

Be  apropos ,  well  told,  concise,  and  new.” 

But  the  worthy  divine  was,  in  his  theory  of  fiction  as 
in  his  learned  discourses,  not  for  The  People,  those 
voracious  swallowers  of  “the  rank  and  guilty  garlic”  of  narrative, 
who  reject  such  mildly-flavoured  and  wholesome  preparations  in 
romance  as  are  compounded  after  any  recipe  of  the  merely  probable 
seasoned  with  sense. 

The  Loathly  Lady  of  Sir 
Gawaine’s  knight  errantry  of 
old  was  never  portrayed  with 
so  coarse  a  hand,  even  on 
Flemish  tapestry,  as  was  the 
fictitious  human  monstrosity 
painted  by  George  Morland’s 
too  facile  brush.  That  a 
gifted  artist  may  have  to 
paint  pot-boilers  is  a  common 
enough  accident  of  daily  life; 
but  that  our  most  charming 
delineator  of  homestead  and 
farmyard  scenes  should  lend 
himself  to  public  taste  at  its 
lowest  ebb  as  a  vulgar  cari¬ 
caturist,  causes  us  to  grieve  as 
well  as  wonder. 

We  have  had  verbal  pic¬ 
tures  from  many  sources,  un¬ 
deniable,  of  poor  Morland 
during  his  later  years,  painting 
“little  bits”  or  groups  of  the 
“little  black  Bedfordshires” 

(swine)  he  was  so  famous  for, 
on  loose  boards  and  barrel 
tops  for  publicans  to  whom 
he  owed  a  score,  with  a  stiff 
glass  of  his  fell  destroyer, 
brandy,  in  one  hand  to  supply 
temporary  power  to  that  other 
which  never  entirely  lost  its 
cunning.  His  portraits  shew 
him  to  have  become  not  un¬ 
like  one  of  his  own  little  black 
Bedfordshires — that  is,  to  the 
extent  of  his  comely,  short- 
featured,  dark-complexioned 
face  having  become  bloated 
and,  as  we  may  say,  “  piggy.” 

But,  alas  !  that  he  should  have 
lent  his  fine  ability,  even  as  a 
practised  caricaturist,  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  this  repellent,  vulgar 
absurdity  of  “  The  Wonderful 
Miss  Atkinson,  born  in  Ire¬ 
land,  who  has  a  fortune  of 
£20,000,”  reputed  to  have 
been  born  with  a  pig’s  face 
and  to  be  “fed  out  of  a 
silver  trough  every  day.” 

Almost  simultaneously  with 

the  publication  of  the  coloured  prints  taken  from 
drawing  there  appeared  a  further  biographical  account  ot  ll.lis 
repulsive  Irish  capitalist,  with  portrait  illustration  of  the  dai  y 
banquet,  in  which  full  justice  was  done  to  the 
the  trough  ;  and  so  ready  a  credence  did  the 


How  this  gross  absurdity  of  a  pig-faced  lady  came  to  be  moved 
back  and  attached  to  the  name  of  a  pure-minded,  elegant,  and 
charitable  gentlewoman,  one  of  Ireland  s  early  benefactors,  it 
is  now  impossible  to  trace  ;  but  there  may  have  been  Mrs.  Candours, 
Lady  Sneerwells,  and  Masters  Snake  too,  in  Dublin  during  the 
mid-Georgian  period,  from  whom  Brinsley  Sheridan  took  notes 
for  his  brilliant,  genteel  comedy.  Certain  it  is  that  a  vile  calumny 
has  been  spread  and  repeated  down  to  our  own  day,  that  one 
of  those  truly  “  Heavenly  Twins,”  the  founders  of  Dr.  Steevens’ 
Hospital,  was  the  Pig-faced  Lady,  and  that  her  unsightly  countenance 
was  the  embodied  curse  sent  upon  her  mother  for  having  banished 

from  her  doorsteps  a  poor 

_ _  Irish  mendicant  with  several 

children,  whom  she  desig¬ 
nated  dirty  little  pigs.  That 
Dr.  Richard  Steevens  and  his 
sister  Griselda  were  English, 
both  by  birth  and  parentage, 
is  true,  their  father  having 
been  in  clerk’s  orders,  and  so 
true  a  son  of  mother  Church 
as  to  withstand  the  rule  and 
preach  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  Lord  Protector,  “The 
Man  Oliver,’’  for  which  open 
rebellion  he  had  subsequently 
to  fly  his  country,  seeking 
refuge  in  this  sister  isle,  after 
Cromwell's  Protectorate  was 
established.  The  twin  child¬ 
ren  thus  became  Irish  by 
adoption,  and  in  time  proved 
themselves  right  loyal  to  the 
land  that  had  sheltered  them 
during  helpless  infancy. 

Dr.  Richard  Steevens  had 
in  early  youth  shewn  so 
marked  a  leaning  towards 
medical  science  that  his  father 
wisely  gave  him  his  bent, 
although  he  had  intended 
that  his  only  son  should  take 
holy  orders,  as  he  himself 
had  done.  The  young  physi¬ 
cian’s  talents  brought  him 
not  only  into  eminence  in 
his  profession,  but  secured 
to  him  an  ample  for¬ 
tune,  which  he  affectionately 
determined  to  bequeath  to  his 
sister,  although  the  manly 
turn  of  his  mind  prompted 
him  in  another  direction  to 
benefit  the  science  he  had 
followed  so  ardently,  and 
through  it  the  vast  poor  of 
all  Ireland,  by  placing  it  for 
public  disposal  towards  build¬ 
ing  an  hospital.  During  his 
last  illness  the  good  physician 
asked  his  sister  if  she  had  any 
intention  of  marrying,  and, 
on  hearing  from  her  a  very 
firmly-expressed  intention  of 
submitted  to  her  the  public- 
had  devised.  To  this  Madam 


MADAME  GRISELDA  ST  E  EVENS. 

From  the  Portrait  in  Steevens’  Hospital,  Dublin. 

(See  Note  on  next  page). 

Morland's  remaining  a  spinster,  he  forthwith 

charitable  scheme  he 


realism  of 

^  ^  _ _ _  marvel  obtain  that 

further  evidence  subsequently  appeared  in  print  to  the  effect  that 
the  Irish  pig-faced  lady  had  come  to  London  and  had  been  seen, 
“in  a  sumptuous  coach,”  among  the  illustrious  personages  who 
crowded  all  leading  thoroughfares  to  witness  the  display  of  illumin¬ 
ations  in  celebration  of  the  overthrow  of  “  The  Little  Corsican, 
after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  This  has  been  equal  ed,  even  in 
acknowledged  fiction,  only  by  Sheridan’s  brilliant  dialogue  in  le 
scene  at  Lady  Sneerwell’s  card  party  in  The  School  for  Scandal, 
where,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mrs.  Candours  recital  of  how  an 
interesting  event  in  the  life  of  a  prize  ewe  got  by  degrees  translated 
up  to  that  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  gathering  as  it  rolled  from  tongue 
to  tongue  until  it  became  a  huge  lie  and  mass  of  mischief. 


spirited  and  . . . . 

Steevens  not  only  agreed,  but  urged  her  brother  to  make  his  will  at 
once,  embodying  in  it  all  such  practical  plans  as  he  had  devised  for 
the  perfecting  of  his  scheme,  which  was  promptly  done  by  her 
assistance,  on  the  14th  December,  1710,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  testator  died. 

The  will  conveyed  the  whole  personal  estate  of  Dr.  Steevens  to 
his  sister  for  the  period  of  her  lifetime,  and  on  her  demise  a  building 
was  to  be  either  purchased  or  erected  wherein  to  house  subsequent 
legatees,  the  sick  poor  of  Dublin  ;  but  Miss  Griselda,  who  was 
evidently  a  woman  of  action,  determined  to  carry  out  the  public 
of  her  brother’s  munificence  during  her  lifetime,  so  that  all 


part 


during  her 

honour  should  be  done  to  him  while  his  memory  was  yet  fresh,  so 
she  called  upon  those  gentlemen  whom  he  had  named  as  his 
executors  to  carry  out  the  bequest  at  once,  begging  them  to  accept 
as  an  augmentation  of  the  capital  her  own  private  fortune  of  £boo, 
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AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DUBLIN  FAIRY  TALE.— Continued. 


which  she  had  inherited  from  her  parents.  A  decision  was  made  in 
favour  of  building,  and  ground  purchased,  as  a  site,  in  a  lot  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  River  Liffey  to  St.  James  Street,  part  of  which 
was  afterwards  sold  under  trust,  in  1745,  to  the  trustees  of  Dean 
Swift  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  charitable  foundation  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Hospital  for  persons  mentally  afflicted.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  while  reciting  all  such  eighteenth-century  bequests,  that 
money  was  then  worth  more  than  double  what  it  is  rated  at  now¬ 
adays,  in  the  present  instance  especially,  while  quoting  the  purchase 
money  of  the  site  of  Dr.  Steevens’  hospital  as  having  been  £ 600 ,  and 
the  cost  of  building  the  hospital  at  £16,000.  While  the  under¬ 
taking  was  yet  in  progress  many  well-disposed  citizens  contributed 
towards  the  completion,  and  a  bequest  of  a  field,  with  right  of  com¬ 
monage,  at  Dolptiin’s  Barn  proved  a  permanent  source  of  income. 

Several  notable  personalities;  of  yueen  Anne’s  reign  and  the 
Georgian  era  are  interwoven  with  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
now  venerable  and  always  useful  institution,  and  we  must  allot 
space  to  one  of  especial  interest,  that  of  Esther  Johnson,  the  reputed 
daughter  ol  Sir  William  Temple  (the  most  capable  of  King  William's 
ministers),  also  the  reputed  wife  of  the  afore-mentioned  Jonathan 
Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s.  “  Stella,”  as  we  all  love  to  call  her, 
by  the  beautiful  Soubriquet  given  her  by  the  Dean,  left  a  sum 
of  £1,000  wherewith  to  endow  a  chaplaincy  for  Dr.  Steevens’ 
hospital,  among  the  conditions  of  which  a  requirement  is  specified 
that  the  said  chaplain  shall  be  an  unmarried  man,  and  that 
he  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  outside  the  precincts  of 
the  house  for  more  than  one  night  in  the  year,  unless  with  the 
especial  permission  of  the  governors  ;  and  a  more  remarkable 
clause  of  the  bequest,  shewing  as  iPiwere  a  preternatural  foresight, 
conditions  that  “  If  it  shall  happen,  as  God  forbid  !  that  at  any 
time  hereafter,  the  present  established  Episcopal  Church  of  this 
kingdom  shall  come  to  be  abolished,  and  be  no  more  the  National 
Established  Church  of  this  kingdom.  I  do  in  that  case  wholly, 
null,  and  void  the  above  bequest  .  .  .  and  my  will  in  that  case 
is,  that  the  aforesaid  £1,000  shall  devolve  to  my  nearest  relation 
then  living.”  Stella’s  foresight  was  no  doubt  promoted  by  the  fear 
of  a  possible  restoration  of  the  Stuart  succession. 

I  wonder  whether  modern  children,  those  glittering  young  models 
of  fashion,  and  members  of  “society”  from  their  cradles,  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  hear  such  homely  tales  from  their  credulous  attendants 
as  these  old  romances  of  Pig-faced  Ladies  ?  They  do  not  listen  to 
anything  so  unfashionable,  1  dare  say  ;  but  in  i860  once,  when  a 
little  girl,  on  her  first  car  drive  to  Phoenix  Park,  asked  the  old  Kerry 
woman  by  her  side,  “  What  is  that  nice  old  chateau,  Bridget  ?”  She 
was  promptly  answered  that  it  was  “  the  Hotel  Steevens,”  home  of 
the  Pig-faced  Lady,  who  was  cursed  because  her  mother  called  the 
poor  woman’s  child  “  a  pig,”  and  who  all  her  life  could  only  eat 
out  of  a  trough,  so  they  had  one  made  of  silver  for  her. 

Seeking  a  reason  why  so  fantastic  a  story  should  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  personality  of  the  benevolent  Miss  Steevens,  the 
authors  of  the  “  Book  of  Wonderful  Characters,”  a  now  rare  public¬ 
ation,  thus  speculate  : — 

“  Whether  it  was  the  uncommon  name  of  Griselda,  or  the  then 
uncommon  benevolence  of  this  lady,  that  gave  rise  to  the  vulgar 
notion  respecting  her  head,  will  probably  never  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  But  her  portrait  hangs  in  the  library  of  the  hospital, 
proving  her  to  have  been  a  very  pleasant-looking  lady,  with  a 
peculiarly  benevolent  cast  of  countenance. 

“  The  idea  that  Miss  Steevens  was  a  pig-faced  lady  still  prevails 
among  the  vulgar  in  Dublin  ;  but  when  the  writer  was  a  boy,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  everybody  believed  it.  It  was  customary  then,  even 
in  genteel  society,  for  parties  to  be  made  up  to  go  to  the  hospital, 
to  see  the  silver  trough  and  the  pig-faced  picture.  The  matron,  or 
house-keeper,  that  shewed  the  establishment,  never  denied  the 
existence  of  those  curiosities,  but  always  alleged  that  she  could  not 
show  them,  implying,  by  her  mode  of  spying  it,  that  she  dared  not, 
that  to  do  so  would  be  contrary  to  the  stringent  orders  she  had 
received.  The  matron,  no  doubt,  obtained  many  a  shilling  by  this 
mode  of  keeping  up  the  delusion.  Besides,  many  persons  who  had 
gone  to  the  hospital  with  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  the  trough 
and  picture,  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  not  seen 
them.  And  thus,  as  one  fool  makes  many,  there  were  plenty  of 
persons  in  Dublin  ready  to  swear  that  these  curiosities  were 
preserved  in  the  hospital.” 

Just  as  myriads  of  visitors  to  Blarney  claim  to  have  kissed  that 
famous  Blarney  Stone  which  has  never  yet  been  saluted  by  the  lips 
of  mortal  man. 

Morland  was  born  in  1763  and  died  in  1804,  and  these  dates 
would  appear  to  show  that  he  had  heard  the  absurd  Dublin  fable 
anent  Miss  Steevens,  and,  knowing  its  baselessness  and  how  readily 
it  might  be  contradicted,  had  created  the  mythical  Irish  “  Miss 
Atkinson”  as  the  imaginary  victim  of  the  “visitation.” 

E.  Catterson  Smith. 

[The  portrait  of  Madam  Steevens,  given  on  the  preceding  page,  hangs  in 
Steeven’s  Hospital,  and  is  unsigned.  Mr.  T.  Percy  C.  Kirkpatrick,  M.D., 


F.R.C.  P. ,  however,  informs  me  that  the  hospital  possesses  an  account  dated 
25th  July,  1741,  and  furnished  by  the  artist,  one  Michael  Mitchell,  who  makes 
the  modest  claim  of  ,£11  Ids.  tidffor  painting  the  picture  and  supplying  it 
framed  as  it  now  hangs.  The  dale  proves  the  authenticity  of  the  picture,  for 
the  benevolent  Madam  Steevens  lived  until  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1747. — 
Editor,  “Lady  of  the  House.”) 


SNOWY  LINEN. 

Fine  Linen  cannot  be  entrusted  to  better  hands  than  those  of  the 
Phoenix  Laundry,  Russell  Street,  Dublin,  where  the  getting-up  of 
shirts,  collars,  muslins,  laces,  etc.,  etc.,  is  thoroughly  understood. 

The  premises  are  amongst  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  Ireland,  and 
only  expert  workers  are  employed — the  hand-ironing  being  such 
as  is  not  found  except  in  first-rate  establ'shments. 

Great  care  is  taken  of  all  fabrics,  and  although  snowy  whiteness 
of  the  linen  is  achieved,  no  undue  wearing  from  injurious  chemicals 
or  rough  handling  is  entailed.  Up-to-date  methods  are  employed 
in  every  department,  and  sanitation  is  strictly  attended  to,  so  that 
clients  may  feel  every  confidence  in  the  treatment  to  which  their 
clothing  ana  goods  are  submitted.  Price  Lists  may  be  obtained 
from  the  above  address;  and  ihe  telephone  number  is  1946. 

CHINA  AND  CLASS. 

The  well-known  house  of  Messrs.  Whyte  &  Sons,  of  George’s 
Street,  Dublin,  has,  as  usual,  a  splendid  selection  of  goods  to  choose 
from.  Perhaps  in  their  establishment  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  unique  stocks  of  china,  glass,  etc.,  to  be  found  anywhere 
ouf  of  London.  Customers  can  be  shown  the  most  up-to-date 
novelties  in  table  decoration,  flower  vases  in  electro-plated  bronze 
and  other  mounts;  figu.es,  vases,  pedestals  in  every  colour,  dinner, 
dessert,  and  breakfast  sets  in  the  newest  designs,  etc.,  etc.  These 
goods  come  from  the  largest  and  best  English  manufacturers,  such 
as  Copelands,  Minton,  Worcester,  Crown  Derby,  Jones,  etc. ;  in  fact 
there  is  not  a  manufactory  of  any  note  not  represented.  The  stock 
of  cut-glass  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
being  fine  copies  of  old  Waterford  patterns,  etc.,  in  table  sets,  de¬ 
canters,  etc.  In  useful  kitchen  goods  everything  is  to  be  had,  and 
the  public  would  do  well  to  inspect  the  stock  before  purchasing  else¬ 
where.  In  fact,  everything  in  the  china  and  glass  lines  are  to  be 
had  of  the  best  at  Whyte’s. 

Irish  Belleek  china  ic  always  on  hand  in  great  variety. 


SMYTHS’  UMBRELLAS 


Punctuality  together 
with  Good  Workmanship 
and  Strictly  Moderate 
Charges  is  the  Motto  of 
our  Re-Covering  and 
Repairing  Department. 


Plain  and  Mounted 

WALKING-STICKS 

in  great  Variety. 


All  our  Umbrellas  are 
kept  up  to  a  Standard 
ch  we  believe  to  be 
equal  to,  if  not  better 
than,  any  other  house  in 
Umbrella  Trade. 


PRICES, 

II  to  3  GUINEAS 

EACH. 


Our  Stock  Umbrellas  comprise— Ladies',  Children's,  and  Gentlemen's 
Plain,  Fancy,  and  Neat-Folding  on  Steel  Tubes. 

FRANCIS  SMYTH  &  SON, 

Umbrella  Manufacturers, 

75,  GRAFTON  ST.,  DUBLIN,  and  Branches. 


P 


IANOS 

TUNED 


REPAIRED  or 
EXCHANGED. 


P0HLMANN^C0.BTE 

40,  Dawson  St.,  DUBLIN. 


Christmas,  1907. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


FOR  OUR  COUNTRY. 


"FREE  TRADE  AND  THE  RIGHTS  OF  IRELAND. 


View  eftbe Volunteers  in  Ctdle^e  Green  4.  rj80. 
tie /tf/frni'* Jamas £aei ^’Charlemont  General . 


7-  .  r>  .t  a  7  Back  C over  of  Almanac . 

Front  Cover  of  Almanac .  ^  ] 

These  Illustrations  are  reproduced  from  Magee's  Miniature  Volunteer  Almanac  for  1781,  an  artistic  little  pocket  volume,  contained 
in  leather  case,  embossed  in  gold.  The  two  volunteer  figures  were  delicately  printed  in  colours  and  the  small  engraving  of  u 
V  olunteers ,  reproduced ,  like  the  figures,  full  size,  made  a  double-  page  frontispiece  in  the  Almanac,  which  was  printed  by  / .  afe^' 
No.  41,  College  Green.  These  Illustrations  are  reproduce d ,  by  kind  permission ,  from  the  copy  in  the  (  ollection  of  Mr.  I.eonan 
Strangways ,  M.R.I.A. 


3n  tbe  5Da£8  of  tbe  3vtsb  IDolunteers. 


By  CRAWFORD  HARTNELL. 

m^iiVy  Lords  and  Gentlemen — The  important  duties  and  by  precept  and  example,  the  spirit  of  patriotic  and  voluntary 
I II J  responsibilities  which  were  formerly  yours  are  being  effort.”  These  were  the  words  of  king  Ldward  \  II  ,  spoken 


H.M.S.  Brilliant.  Marshal  BelUsle  (Thurot’x  Flagship).  H.M.S.  ASolus.  La  Blonde.  H.M.S.  I  alias.  La  Ta psii  ltoie. 

FINAL  DEFEAT  OF  THUROT'S  FRENCH  FLEET  AFTER  THE  LANDING  AT  CARRICKFERGUS,  1 760. 

The  British  Squadron,  under  Captain  Elliot,  encountered  the  French  vessels  off  the  Isle  of  Man  °”  2%h 

Defeated  thereafter  a  spirited  engagement.  From  a  Bare  Print  Painted  by  Richard.  Wright,  from  the  Beal  Ship,  and  dated 

ijh  March,  1762.  In  ihe  Collection  of  F.  J.  Bigger,  M.R.I.A .,  Belfast,  and  reproduced  by  his  permission. 


istored  to  you,  and  when  you  return  hence  to  undertake  this 
reat  and  honourable  task  I  look  to  you  to  foster  and  direct, 


to  His  Majesty’s  Lords  Lieutenant  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  assembled  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  last  October,  at 


The  Lady  of  the  House- 
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Christmas,  1907 


3n  tbe  of  the  3nsb  Volunteers  . — Continued. 

Buckingham  Palace.  The  occasion  was  the  baptism  of  that  and  their  County  Associations  are  to  jealously  watch  over  the 
“  Imperial  Army  of  the  Second  Line  ”  which,  when  properly  trained  destinies  of  these  defensive  arrangements.  It  is  anticipated  that, 


The  EAEUL  of  CHAHLEM OKT '§  ElOUSlE,, 


At  this  Mansion,  on  Rutland  Square  North.  Dublin,  James,  First  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Ilenry  Grattan,  and  Henry  Flood  drew  uf> 
the  three  chief  resolutions  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Dungannon  Convention  of  1782. 

and  equipped,  is  to  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  take  the  field  within  ere  the  present  year  has  closed,  the  County  Associations  will  have 
the  shores  and  for  the  defence  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  The  Yeo-  been  formed,  and  that,  before  the  springtime  of  the  New  Year,  these 


THE  CRADLE  OF  IRISH  LIBERTY  "—THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS  AT  DUNGANNON. 

Where  the  l/’ster  Volunteer  Delegates  Assembled,  i$lh  February,  1782. 

From  a  Drawing  in  the  Editor's  Possession. 

manry  and  Volunteers  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  are  to  form  associations  will  be  ready  to  organise  and  administer  the  Army  of 
this  territorial  army,  and  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  these  countries  the  Second  Line,  which  men  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  blood 


/ 


Christmas,  1907. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


3n  tbe  of  the  3nsb  Volunteers  .  —  Continued, 


have  hitherto  known  as  the  Volunteers,  a  name  which  hereafter 
becomes  a  memory — a  memory,  too,  fraught  with  no  such  stirring 
episodes  as  those  which  surround  the  famous  muster  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers  of  1782. 

On  the  success  of  this  new  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  move¬ 
ment  the  whole  principle  of  Volunteer  enlistment  will  depend. 
Should  it  fail,  the 
fate  of  voluntary 
service  will  no  doubt 
be  sealed,  and  the 
Empire  will  stand 
face  to  face  with  the 
only  alternative — 
conscription.  A 
national  service, 
voluntary  or  com¬ 
pulsory,  is  of  im¬ 
mense  value  on 
physical,  moral,  and 
military  grounds — 
physical,  because  a 
military  service  is 
found  to  train  and 
develop  the  man, 
and  the  man  to-day 
admittedly  deterior¬ 
ates  physically, 
under  modern  con 
ditions,  amongst 
town  dwellers  espe¬ 
cially,  at  an  alarm¬ 
ing  rate ;  morally, 
in  that  cleanliness, 
self  -  restraint,  and 
obedience  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  that  the 
citizen  is  rendered 
capable  of  defend¬ 
ing  his  homeland 
instead  of  being 
content  to  pay  others 
to  do  so  for  him. 

The  military  reason 
is  plain  beyond  the 
necessity  for  show¬ 
ing  ;  for,  while  I 
was  privileged  in 
witnessing  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Lords  Lieu¬ 
tenants  assembling 
in  response  to  the 
King’s  command  at 
Buckingham  Palace 
on  that  forenoon  last 
October,  H.R.H.the 
Duke  of  Connaught 
was  inaugurating  a 
new  rifle  range  on 
the  roof  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  General  Post 
Office  at  St.  Martins- 
le-Grand,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  belief 
that  “it  would  be  a 
great  thing  if  all 
our  rising  generation 
were  to  know  how 
to  use  their  rifles, 
and  use  them  well.” 

At  the  same  time, 
and  upon  the  iden¬ 
tical  day,  Major- 
General  Sir  Edward 
Hutton  was  opening 
yet  another  rifle 
range  at  Horsham. 

I11  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Sir  Edward 
Hutton  said  there 
had  been  a  great  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  of 
this  country.  He  knew  of  no  general  officer  of  his  standing  and 
experience  who  did  not  consider  an  invasion  possible,  and  many 
like  himself  believed  it  was  most  probable  that  an  attempt 
might  take  place.  The  scheme  for  a  territorial  army  pro¬ 
vided  the  framework  whereby  such  a  fighting  element  as  was 


supplied  by  rifle  clubs  might  be  utilised  when  the  emergency 
arose. 

The  event  of  the  year  in  rifle-shooting  circles  is  usually  the  inter¬ 
national  contest  for  the  Elcho  Shield  amongst  the  picked  riflemen 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  In  this  contest  Ireland,  as  if  by 
a  miracle,  has  frequently  proved  victorious.  She  has  a  few  small 

rifle  clubs  from 
which  her  cham¬ 
pions  must  mainly 
be  selected  for  seem¬ 
ingly  hopeless  com¬ 
petition  against  the 
myriads  of  crack 
shots  turned  out  by 
the  260,000  citizen 
soldiers  and  the 
countless  rifle  organ¬ 
isations  of  Great 
Britain.  This  year 
Ireland,  in  the  face 
of  this  apparently 
hopeless  disparity, 
again  brought  home 
the  Elcho  Shield. 

It  is  an  evidence 
that  in  the  organ¬ 
ising,  for  national 
defence,  of  efficient 
rifle  talent,  Ireland 
could  prove  a 
potential  force  to 
reckon  with.  Apart 
from  mere  marks¬ 
manship,  the  mili¬ 
tary  aptitude  and 
prowess  of  the  Irish¬ 
man  goes  without 
the  saying ;  it  has 
been  long  proved, 
within  and  without 
the  Empire — by  the 
Irish  exiles  at  the 
huts  on  Fontenoy  ; 
by  the  grim  North¬ 
ern  levies,  driven 
from  their  fields  and 
homes  in  Ulster,  at 
Charlestown  and 
right  through  the 
war  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  America  ; 
by  the  devotion  of 
the  Irish  soldier  in 
the  Peninsula,  of 
which  Shiel  in  burn¬ 
ing  phrases  re¬ 
minded  his  brother 
Irishman,  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington. 
1 1  indeed  seems  only 
the  other  day  that 
the  aged  Oneen 
Victoria  paused  up¬ 
on  the  threshold  of 
this  city  of  Dublin 
to  pay  a  last  tribute 
to  that  puissant  Irish 
valour, in  the  lament¬ 
able  war  against  the 
Transvaal,  “  as  con¬ 
spicuous  now,”  to 
quote  her  words, 
“  as  ever  in  your 
glorious  past.” 

“Partakers  in 
every  peril,  in  the 
glory  are  they  not 
now  to  be  permitted 
to  participate  ?’’  The 
words  of  Shiel  are  pregnant  with  significance  to-day  as  they 
were  when  uttered  in  the  bygone  time.  lo-day  no 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  thirty-two  Irish  counties  has  been 
bidden  to  organise  the  military  genius  of  Ireland  to  defend 
its  native  land  against  the  time  when  storm-clouds  gather.  There  is 
no  Volunteer  force  now  in  Ireland,  and  even  the  cadet  corps  of  the 


JAMES  FIRST  EARL  OF  CHARLEMONT.  K.P., 

Chosen  in  July.  1780,  Commander -in-Chief  of  l he  Irish  Volunteers. 

The  Irish  Volunteer  Camp  is  seen  in  the  background  of  the  Picture. 

prom  the  Mezzotint  engraved  by  John  Dean  m  1785.  after  the  'picture  by  Richard 
I.ivesay,  formerly  in  Chari emont  House,  Dublin,  and  now  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London.  The  mezzotint  is  in  the  Collection  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Ireland,  and  is  here  reproduced  by  kind  permission. 
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3n  tbe  2)avs  of  tbe  3neb  IDolunteers.  —  Continued. 

DRILL  INSTRUCTIONS  ISSUED  TO  THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS. 
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English  public  schools  find  no  echo  at  the  butts  in  any  Irish  edu¬ 
cational  establishment.  The  Irish  public  schoolboy  in  Blackrock 
College  may  read  of  the  rifle  in  his  romances,  or  see  one  during  his 
holidays  in  the  windows  of  the  Dublin  gunmaker,  but  the  bearing 
of  arms  is  as  great  a  technical  mystery  to  him  as  it  is  to  the  young 
student  of  the  Campbell  College,  Belfast,  who,  in  all  the  seventy 
splendid  acres  surrounding  his  school  home,  finds  no  corner 
devoted  to  a  rifle  range. 

It  was  not  always  so  with  us,  for  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  gentry  of  Ireland,  in  a  time  of  deadly  peril, 
called  the  manhoodjof  the  island  to  brace  itself  within  a  girdle  of 
steel,  and  repel  invasion  ;  and  ere  those  Irish  Volunteers  faded  into 
the  limbo  of  things  past,  but  not  forgotten,  they  had  secured  the 
legislative  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the 
country,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  her  trade, 
had  beheld  the 
removal  of  many 
religious  restric¬ 
tions,  and  came 
near  to  reforming 
her  very  faulty 
Parliament,  and 
setting  the  dear 
old  country  most 
securely  on  her 
feet. 

It  was  not  by 
any  means  Ire¬ 
land’s  first  ex¬ 
ploit  in  Volun¬ 
teering,  for  in 
1745,  after  the 
landing  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward 
in  Scotland,  when 
a  descent  on  Ire¬ 
land  was  feared, 
aVolunteer  Corps 
was  formed  at 
Cork,  “  The  True 
Blues,’’  while  a 
company  of  Bel¬ 
fast  Volunteers 
held  the  castle 
and  town  of 
Carrickfergus. 

Again,  in  ry6o 
there  were  the 
Belfast  levies 
summoned  to  re¬ 
pel  the  invasion 
of  Thurot  at  Car¬ 
rickfergus.  In 
1776  Volunteers 
were  doing  the 
duty  of  the  main 
guard  in  Limer¬ 
ick.  But  when 
mention  is  made 
of  the  Irish  Vol¬ 
unteers,  those  of 
1782  are  gener¬ 
ally  understood, 
as,  in  numbers 
and  service,  the 
organisation  of 
that  time  com¬ 
pletely  over¬ 
whelms  the  small 
levies  of  1745, 

1760,  and  1798. 

The  Irish  Par¬ 
liament,  in  the 
early  days  of  the 
1782  Volunteer 
movement,  was 
really  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  Pale 

_ an  assemblage  supposed  to  represent  a  section  ot  Hie  Liigtisu  ana 

Scotch  settlers  in  Ireland  and  their  descendants.  It  was  in  no  sense 
a  Parliament  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  did  not  by  any  means 
represent  two-thirds  of  the  intelligent  life  of  the  country.  It  was, 
besides,  a  senate  which  moved  in  fetters.  The  Irish  Privy  Council 
was  created  by  the  Sovereign.  This  body  at  first  originated  legis¬ 


lation  in  the  form  of  Heads  of  Bills,  which  afterwards  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  permitted  to  submit.  These  “  Heads,” 
however  originated,  were  forwarded  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
London  to  be,  with  the  assistance  of  the  British  law  officers, 
amended,  altered,  revised,  upset,  and,  if  not  altogether  sup¬ 
pressed,  at  length  submitted  to  the  Sovereign  for  his  approval, 
and,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  returned  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  be  passed,  precisely  as  received,  without 
alteration  or  amendment  of  any  kind,  or,  in  the  only  alternative,  to 
be  utterly  rejected.  The  King  could,  at  his  peril,  refuse  assent  to 
any  British  Bill.  The  Irish  Parliament  could,  with  unquestioned 
right,  refuse  its  assent  to  any  Irish  measure.  Both  had  the  power 
in  common  to  reject  utterly,  but  neither  possessed  the  right  to 

amend,  shape,  or 
alter  legislation. 
Such  was  the 
position  of  the 
Irish  Parliament 
from  the  days  of 
Henry  VII. 

The  Irish 
House  of  Lords 
had,  by  an  Act 
passed  by  the 
British  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  been 
deprived  of  its 
ancient  right  as 
the  Court  of  final 
appeal. 

By  these  two 
sinister  checks 
the  powers  of  the 
Irish  Legislature 
had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  nul¬ 
lity.  The  penal 
code  was  in 
active  operation, 
“  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem,”  as  Edmund 
Burke  declared, 
“full  of  coher¬ 
ence  and  con¬ 
sistency,  well 
digested  and  well 
composed  in  all 
its  parts  .  .  .  for 
the  oppression, 
i  mpoverishment , 
and  degradation 
of  a  people.’’ 
Manufacturing 
industry,  enter¬ 
prise  of  every 
description  —  the 
enterprise  and 
industry,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  of  the 
loyal  English  and 
Scotch  settlers 
and  their  descen¬ 
dants — had  been 
repeatedly  re¬ 
stricted,  repress¬ 
ed  and  almost  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed, 
'l'lie  country  was 
practically  bank¬ 
rupt,  and  its 
social  condition 
was  miserable  in 
the  last  degree — 
so  much  so  that 
in  1776  the  Hon. 
Temple  Luttrell 
told  the  British 
House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  “a 

people  so  wretched,  so  oppressed,  as  the  Irish  were  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  globe.”  Within  two  years  Lord 
N ugent,  addressing  the  same  assembly,  described  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  “as  suffering  every  species  of  misery  and  distress  human  nature 
was  capable  of  bearing — a  people  nine-tenths  of  whom  laboured  for 
fourpence  a  day  ;  whose  food  in  summer  was  potatoes  and  butter- 
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milk,  and  in  winter  potatoes  and  water.”  Within  another  year  Lord 
Beauchamp  declared  “  that  good  estates  in  Ireland  were  offered  for 
sale  at  sixteen  and  fourteen  years’  purchase,  yet  no  buyers  appeared 
at  that  low  price.” 

In  1775  the  American  colonies  had  revolted  against  the  mother 
country,  which  had,  as  Froude  truly  declares,  in  America  as  in 
Ireland,  asserted  her  “  right  to  utilize  her  dependencies  for  her  own 
interests,  irrespective  of  their  own  consent.”  By  an  agreement  with 
the  Irish  Parliament,  England  had  undertaken  to  maintain  in  Ire¬ 
land,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  a  force  of  12,000  men.  England, 
in  order  to  prosecute  her  American  campaign,  required  both  men 
and  money.  To  obtain  the  former  she  drafted  4,000  men  from  her 
Irish  forces  for  service  in  America — “armed  negotiators,”  to  use 
Flood’s  unfortunate  phrase.  It  is  true  that  the  proposal  was  made 
to  import,  for  the  better  protection  of  Ireland,  an  equal  number  of 
foreign  troops  (Hessians),  the  charges  for  this  force  to  be  defrayed 
without  expense  to  Ireland. 

Despite  the  monetary  ad-  THE  ,DOL  OF  THE 

vantage  to  the  impoverished 
country,  the  Irish  Parliament 
peremptorily  refused  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  these  foreign  levies. 

The  Irish  coast,  seaports, and 
harbours  were  almost  quite 
defenceless,  and  there  was 
no  money  to  fortify  them.  As 
events  progressed,  France 
entered  into  the  famous 
treaty  of  friendship  and  of 
commerce  with  America, 
assuming  and  recognising 
American  independence. 

Ships  of  the  allies  appeared 
in  the  Irish  Channel;  vessels 
trading  between  the  ports  of 
England  and  Ireland  were 
captured.  In  1778  Paul 
Jones,  that  enterprising  and 
intrepid  Scotsman,  had  so 
distinguished  himself  by  his 
privateering  exploits  on  the 
American  side  as  to  find  his 
reward  in  a  command  of 
the  “  Rover,’’  a  fast  18-gun 
sloop,  and  a  roving  com¬ 
mission.  Within  twenty 
days  he  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  captured  a  Water¬ 
ford  brig,  a  Dublin  ship  (the 
“Lord  Chatham’’),  a  schooner 
and  sloop,  all  of  which  he 
looted  and  then  sank.  He 
next  sailed  up  the  Lough 
to  Carrickfergus,  and  was 
chased  out  by  His  Majesty’s 
ship  “  Drake,”  stood  across 
channel  to  Whitehaven, 
landed  his  crew,  dismantled 
the  batteries,  fired  the  ship¬ 
ping,  and  was  off  to  pay  an 
unwelcome  visit  to  his  native 
Kirkcudbright,  where  he 
pillaged  the  seat  of  Lord 
Selkirk,  doubling  back  to 
Carrickfergus  to  close  his 
week’s  work  by  luring  out 
the  “  Drake,”  capturing  her, 
and,  with  another  prize,  a 
Whitehaven  vessel,  sailing 
for  Brest  to  convert  his 
booty  into  money  and  refit. 

The  summer  came,  and 
the  Irish  Channel  was  gay 
with  the  colours  of  French 
and  American  privateers. 

Two  usually  lay  off  Bray, 

Head  to  watch  the  port  ofl 
Dublin  ;  Cork  and  Waterford  were  also  closely  picketted. 
Trading  vessels  fell  victims  in  shoals.  How  long  would  the 
pillage  be  confined  to  the  sea  ?  Were  not  the  country  houses 
of  the  gentry  near  the  seaboard  as  liable  to  invasion  and 
plunder  at  the  hands  of  the  privateers  as  Lord  Selkirk’s  mansion 
at  Kirkcudbright  had  proved,  when  the  ubiquitous  Paul  Jones  had 
executed  his  piratical  foray  there? 

The  sturdy  people  of  Belfast  had  vivid  recollections  of  Thurot’s 
descent  on  Carrickfergus  eighteen  years  earlier,  and  had  still  more 


recent  experiences  of  Paul  Jones  and  his  exploits  with  the  “  Drake.” 
They  now  made  urgent  representations  to  the  Government  for  such 
adequate  protection  as  would  avert  or  repel  any  further  threatened 
invasion. 

The  Viceroy  of  ireland  at  the  time  was  Lord  Buckinghamshire, 
who  had  filled  the  office  of  British  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  with¬ 
out  any  especial  distinction.  He  brought  to  Ireland  as  his  Chief 
Secretary  his  land  agent  and  the  supervisor  of  his  estates,  a  plain, 
dull,  dry  bookkeeper,  one  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Richard  Heron,  who, 
however  much  he  may  have  been  at  home  in  a  counting-house  or  an 
estate  office,  was  sadly  out  of  place  at  Dublin  Castle.  The  urgent 
appeal  of  Belfast  came  before  the  sage  Mr.  Heron,  who  lightly 
replied  to  Stewart  Bruce,  the  Sovereign  (or  magistrate)  of  Belfast, 
that  “  His  Excellency  can  at  present  send  no  further  military  aid  to 
Belfast  than  a  troop  oi  two  of  horse,  or  part  of  a  company  of  invalids.'' 
The  administration  «pf  Lord  Buckinghamshire  at  Dublin  won  for 

him  from  Mr.  Froude  the 
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flattering  title  of  “a  fluttered 
imbecile."  The  Rev.  Samuel 
O’Sullivan,  D.D,,  anticipated 
the  criticism  by  paying  to  the 
Viceroy’s  Secretary  a  very 
similar  compliment  in  his 
“James,  Earl  of  Charlemont.” 
“Immediately,”  says  Dr. 
O’Sullivan,  “  the  North  took 
fire,  from  a  spark  struck,  as 
it  were,  by  the  hand  of  an 
unconscious  idiot.”  What 
the  Government  would  not, 
or  could  not,  do  for  them 
they  were  resolved  to  per¬ 
form  themselves.  An  armed 
association  was  immediately 
formed  for  their  protection 
against  external  dangers ; 
and  such  was  the  military 
ardour  of  the  people  that 
within  a  few  months  Down 
and  Antrim  had  a  force  of 
just  4,000  men  enrolled  and 
equipped  at  the  cost  of  these 
counties.  This,  too,  at  a  time 
when  all  an  almost  bankrupt 
Government  could  furnish  to 
defend  the  northern  coasts 
of  Ireland  was  a  troop  or  two 
of  horse  and  Mr.  Richard 
Heron’s  hospital  contingent. 

The  Government  had  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  authorities  at 
Belfast  its  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  and  loyalty  of  its 
Volunteer  companies.  Apart 
from  the  threatened  danger 
to  Belfast,  other  sea-coast 
towns,  Derry,  Drogheda, 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Galway,  stood 
in  equal  peril.  The  British 
troops  had  been  steadily 
withdrawn  from  Ireland,  un¬ 
til  only  some  three  thousand 
men  remained.  The  Volun¬ 
teer  movement  spread  from 
Down  to  Armagh,  where  a 
body  of  independent  men 
had  been  enrolled,  with  Lord 
Charlemont  in  command. 
These  Armagh  Volunteers 
well  illustrated  the  spirit 
of  the  movement,  showing 
that  the  mere  defence  of  a 
section  of  the  northern 
coast  was  not  so  much  their 
object  as  the  safety  of  the 
entire  country.  A  rumour 
invasion  of  the  South  of 


having  been  circulated  that  an 
Ireland  was  impending,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  who  was 
Colonel  of  the  Armagh  Corps,  which  consisted  of  a  thousand 
men,  two  troops  of  horse  and  two  artillery  companies,  at 
once  waited  on  the  Viceroy  and  stated  that  “he  would  instantly 
set  out  for  the  North,  where  he  had  no  doubt  such  a  spirit  would  be 
displayed  as  would  baffle  every  effort  of  foreign  hostility.”  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  warmly  approving,  Charlemont  set  out,  arriving  at 
Armagh  while  the  officers  of  the  Armagh  Corps  were  in  the  city 
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DOMESTIC  RELICS  OF  THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS. 


These  Jugs  and  Teapots  were  designed  and  made  by  Josiah  Wedgwood. 


IRISH  VOLUNTEER  JUGS  COMMEMORATING  THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS  OF  THE  KING’S  COUNTY. 


From  the  C ollection  of  the  Tight  Non.  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  K.P.,  the  name  of  whose  ancestor,  General  Sir 

William  Parsons,  Part,  is  inscribed  on  the  fug. 


IRISH  VOLUNTEER  TEAPOTS. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  Pol  bears  a  Picture  of  the '  Death  of  Wolfe.  Prom  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Day,  F.S.A.,  Cork. 


IRISH  VOLUNTEER  TEAPOTS. 

'Commemorative  of  the  Parsonslown  t.oyal  Independents,  formed  m  February.  1776;  Colonel,  Sir  William  Parsons,  Part. 
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attending  the  assizes.  Lord  Charlemont  briefly  related  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  desired  to  know  what  reply  he  was  to  carry  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  After  a  short  consultation,  the  senior  officer 
stepped  forward.  “Your  present  application  to  us,”  said  he,  “is 
not  only  needless,  but  in  some  degree  offensive  to  our  feelings.  We 
have  unanimously  chosen  you  as  our  Colonel ;  and  in  that  quality, 
relying  upon  our  spirit  and  certain  of  our  obedience,  instead  of 
applying  to  us,  you  should  in  the  first  instance  have  assured  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  your  regiment  would  immediately  join  the 
King's  troops  at  Cork.  You  should  then  have  sent  down  your 
orders,  and  we  would  have  instantly  obeyed,  marched,  and  met  you 
in  the  field.  Have  the  goodness,  my  Lord,  to  acquaint  his  Excellency 
that  our  regiment  shall  be  as  soon  in  Cork  as  any  troop  in  his 
Majesty's  service.  .  .  Answer  at  once  for  us  in  your  own  name,  and 
command  us  always.” 

l'he  military  fervour,  however,  did  not  confine  itself  to  the 
North.  The  whole  island  caught  the  frenzy,  and  military  organisa¬ 
tion  spread  and  ramified,  until  Ireland  started  up  an  armed  nation. 
Thus  were  the  Irish  Volunteers  of  1782  called  into  active  life  by  the 
destitution  of  Government  and  the  pressing  sense  of  public  danger. 
The  danger  and  the  destitution  passed,  but  the  formidable  combin¬ 
ation  of  over  80,000  men,  which  sprang  from  the  gallantry  and  the 
dynamic  energy  of  the  Ulsterman,  remained  to  assist  the  birth  of 
liberty  in  Ireland.  The  Government  had  abdicated,  so  far  as 
national  de¬ 
fence  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the 
people  were 
left  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

This  they 
proved  so  tho¬ 
roughly  well 
able  to  accomp¬ 
lish  that  when 
Paul  Jones, 
with  a  formid¬ 
able  squadron 
manned  by 
manythousands 
of  men,  re¬ 
turned  towards 
the  close  of  the 
summer,  bent 
on  a  profitable 
foray,  and  put 
into  Ballinskel- 
ligs  Bay,  he 
heard  from  his 
spies  amongst 
Hie  fisher  folk 
such  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the 
measures  for  in¬ 
suring  him  a 
thorough  Irish 
welcome,  that 
he  decided  not 
to  risk  a  landing 
and  retired  1  in 
quest  of  a  less 
perilous  enter¬ 
prise.  This  the 
privateer  found 
in  the  North 

Sea,  in  the  shape  of  a  British  fleet,  which  he  mauled  severely, 
capturing  and  bearing  off  two  British  frigates. 

To  have  averted  so  great  a  peril  was  an  additional  distinction  to 
the  independent  companies,  and  Volunteering  received  another  and 
a  mighty  fillip.  Several  who  had  at  first  stood  aloof  now  joined  the 
movement  from  necessity  or  fashion.  No  landlord  could  meet  his 
tenants,  no  member  of  Parliament  his  constituents,  no  manufac¬ 
turer,  merchant,  or  trader  his  customers,  who  was  not  willing  to 
serve  and  act.  The  drums  and  pipes  of  the  Volunteers  summoned 
the  nation  to  the  most  sacred  of  all  duties — the  defence  of  their 
liberties  and  their  country. 

There  were  no  symptoms  of  treason  or  disloyalty  to  the  Sovereign 
or  the  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  this  was 
so  far  recognised  that  tire  Government,  while  obviously  viewing  the 
ever-growing  citizen  army  with  a  secret  apprehension,  furnished 
the  necessary  arms  and  munitions  of  war  winch  rendered  the  com¬ 
bination  really  formidable.  The  secret  apprehensions  of  the 
Government  were  not  difficult  to  understand,  for  there  was  a  bone 
of  contention  in  the  absence  of  those  equal  trade  privileges  with 
Britain  which  Ireland  had  so  long  ceased  to  enjoy.  True,  the  Irish 
Volunteer  army  had  not  been  called  into  active  life  by  any  such 


considerations  ;  but  once  a  living  fact,  might  it  not  well  turn  its 
powers  to  the  freeing  of  those  vitalizing  forces  out  of  which  all 
must  live— the  exercise  of  unrestricted  industry  ?  Not  all  the 
humiliating  shackles  which  checked  every  movement  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  not  all  the  Penal  Laws,  the  Test  Acts,  the  Pension 
Funds,  could  move  the  people  to  convulsion  as  did  the  snatching 
away  of  daily  bread — the  interference  with  their  manufactures, 
industries,  and  agriculture,  and  the  embargo  placed  on  the  export 
of  provisions  from  the  Irish  ports. 

“  Murder  a  man’s  family  and  he  may  brook  it, 

But — keep  your  hand  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket.” 

The  danger  of  foreign  hostility  had  diminished,  but  the  mighty 
combination  which  it  had  called  into  being  remained.  Nor  was 
Britain  at  this  time  in  a  position  to  resist.  Her  reverses  in  America 
had  humbled  her  spirit  and  curtailed  her  power,  and  the  principle 
at  issue  between  her  and  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that,  the  assertion  of  which  in  America,  had  cost  her  so  dear. 

Ireland,  too,  had  suffered  much  through  that  war  which  had 
closed  the  principal  market  for  Irish  linens.  After  inflicting  fearful 
injuries  on  the  country,  the  embargoes  were  removed  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  export  of  provisions — almost  the  only  trade  allowed  to 
exist  in  Ireland.  A  motion  proposing  to  humbly  lay  before  the 
King  a  full  detail  of  the  national  distress  had  been  negatived  by  the 

.  powerful  Govt 

trade  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  at 
the  Castle,  by 
the  members  of 
the  House  of 
Commons  ;  the 
Volunteers 
under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Robert,  second  Duke  of  Leinster,  General-in-Chief,  lining  the 
streets  from  the  Parliament  House  to  the  Castle,  and  presenting 
arms  to  the  Speaker  and  the  Commons  as  they  passed  through 
their  ranks. 

“Free  trade  for  Ireland”  in  1779,  be  it  explained,  meant  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  from  the  political  economy  free  trade  of  the 
present  day.  The  latter  means  an  exemption  from  duties  to  the 
State  on  exports  and  imports,  whereas  the  former  meant  a  release 
from  the  restrictions  on  Irish  trade  imposed  by  the  sister  country 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  England.  The  reform  of  free  trade,  when 
it  came,  continued  the  duties,  but  enjoined  that  they  should  be 
imposed  by  the  native  legislature  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish 
kingdom.  The  Irish  Free  Trade  Parliament  was  strongly  and  con¬ 
sistently  protectionist. 

The  4th  of  November,  1779,  saw  the  Dublin  City  and  County 
Corps  of  the  Irish  Volunteers — to  whom,  by  the  way,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  already  passed  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks  for 
their  services — assembled  in  College  Green.  This  assemblage  forms 
the  subject  of  F.  W.  Wheatley’s  famous  picture,  of  which  a  fine 
replica  is  presented  witli  this  issue  of  the  Lady  ok  the  House. 
The  muster  was  in  College  Green,  at  the  statue  of  King  William  Ill. 
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IRISH  VOLUNTEER  JUG. 

From  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Day,  F.S.A.,  Cork. 

This  interesting  utensil  is  described  by  Mr.  Day  as  being  of  cream  ware,  “  marked  underneath  in  the 
centre  with  a  circle,  and  near  the  edge  with  the  well-known  name  of  Josiah  ‘W edgwood,'  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  small  annulet.  All  of  these  marks  are  impressed .  The  jug  is  five  inches  high. 

. It  is  of  more  than  ordinary  value,  because  it  depicts  the  colour  of  the  uniform  of  a  cavalry 

soldier,  grenadier ,  light  infantry,  and  line  battalion  volunteer ,  in  full  dress,  all  in  scarlet,  with  blue 
facings,  white  knee  breeches,  and  jack  boots ;  the  head-dress  dif  fers."  Beneath  the  lip  of  the  Jug 

is  the  toast,  “  Success  to  the  Irish  Volunteers.'" 


_ 


When  you  drink  to  the  health 
of  friends  both  far  and  near, 
make  sure  of  your  own 
toast"  in 


There’s  no  liner  beverage 
for  maintaining  the  sturdy 
vigour  that  makes  for  the 
season’s  enjoyment. 


Tower 

Tea 


welcomes 
the  morning 


and 
solaces 
the  evening 
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Tower 

Tea 

is  sold  in  the 
old- 

fashioned 
string-tied 
packets  in 
which  it 
made  its 
reputation 
30  years  ago 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  l907. 


3n  the  of  tbe  3iisb  IDolunteers.— Continued. 


On  the  pedestal  shields  were  placed,  bearing  significant  inscriptions: 
“Relief  to  Ireland”;  “  The  Volunteers  of  Ireland— Quinquaginta 
Millia  Juucti  Parati  pro  Patria  Mori”  ;  “A  Short  Money  Bill — Free 

Trade  or  else - In  front  of  the  statue  were  two  field  pieces 

belonging  to  the  Liberty  Artillery,  commanded  by  Captain  Napper 
Tandy,  each  bearing  the  significant  inscription,  “  A  Free  Trade,  or 
This  !  ”  Twenty  days  later  the  Irish  Parliament,  by  a  majority  of 
47  in  a  House  of  170,  had  refused  extra  supplies,  declaring 
“  that  at  this  time  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  grant  new  taxes.” 

In  April,  17X0,  Grattan  had  unsuccessfully  opened  his  campaign 
for  obtaining  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  moved 
two  resolutions  which  have  long  been  famous  in  the  history  of  Ire¬ 
land,  one  declaring  the  King,  with  the:]consent  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  as  alone  com¬ 
petent  to  enact  laws 
to  bind  Ireland ;  the 
other  averring  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to 
be  indissolubly  united, 
under  the  tie  of  a  com¬ 
mon  sovereign.  These 
have  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Claim  of  Irish 
Rights,  and  formed 
the  subject  of  F.  W. 

Wheatley’s  great  pic¬ 
ture,  “  The  Irish  Par¬ 
liament  in  1780,”  the 
companion  picture  to 
the  same  artist’s  “  Dub¬ 
lin  Volunteers.”®  This 
Irish  Parliament  pic¬ 
ture,  the  only  authentic 
picture  of  the  Irish 
senate  painted  during 
its  actual  existence,  was, 
it  will  be  remembered, 
published  for  the  first 
time  with  the  1906 
Extra  Christmas  Issue 
of  this  magazine. 

Tea  had  proved  the 
upsetting  subject  in 
America.  Sugar  was 
destined  to  lend  im¬ 
petus  to  the  progress 
of  events  in  Ireland, 
already  travelling  with 
an  extraordinary  velo¬ 
city.  When  the 
Supply  Bill  had  gone 
to  London  it  had  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  for 
imposing  a  protective 
duty  against  loaf  sugar 
imported  into  Ireland, 
for  Ireland  was  now 
bringing  in  the  raw 
sugar  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  was  manu¬ 
facturing  it  at  home. 

This  the  English  Coun¬ 
cil,  in  their  usual  sub¬ 
editing  of  Irish  legisla¬ 
tion,  had  expunged. 

The  Merchant  Corps  of 
the  Dublin  Volunteers, 
like  most  of  the  corps, 
were  clad  in  uniforms 
woven  and  made  in 
Ireland,  and  were  warm 
advocates  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the 
industries  of  Ireland. 

This  important  corps  assembled,  with  Mr.  Peter  Digges  La 
Touche  in  the  chair.  They  declared  their  disapproval  of  the 
action  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  granting  Supplies  after  the 
protective  sugar  duties  had  been  eliminated  from  the  Bill  by  the 
English  Council,  considering  their  removal  as  calculated  to  ruin 
the  new  sugar  refinery  recently  established  in  Ireland.  This 
and  other  Volunteer  Corps  also  expressed  the  strongest  opposi 


*  Magnificent  engravings  of  both  these  celebrated  works,  on  India  paper,  size 
27  inches  x  34  inches,  have  just  been  published  by  Wilson,  Hartnell  &  Co., 
Commercial  Buildings,  Dublin. 


tion  to  a  Perpetual  Mutiny  Bill  which  had  just  become  law, 
sanctioned  by  the  majority  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 

But  the  Irish  Volunteers  were  not  occupied  solely  in  passing 
resolutions.  Lord  Charlemont  and  Col.  Henry  Grattan  went  to 
the  North  and  reviewed  the  different  Volunteer  Corps  in  Ulster. 
Lord  Erne  reviewed  the  Londonderry  companies.  The  Duke  of 
Leinster  was  busily  engaged  in  Dublin,  the  Earl  of  Belvidere  in 
Westmeath,  Lord  Clanricarde  in  Sligo  and  Galway,  Lord  Shannon 
was  active  with  the  Southern  corps,  the  Earls  of  Inchiquin  and 
Lord  Kingsborough  with  those  of  Clare  and  Limerick,  and  Lord 
Powerscourt  divided  his  attention  between  the  Wicklow  and  the 
Dublin  Corps. 

Lord  Camden,  keenly  interested  in  Irish  politics,  came  over 

and  reviewed  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  several 
of  the  Dublin  Corps, 

“  part,”  as  he  observed, 

“  of  that  noble  asso¬ 
ciation  formed  for  the 
defence  of  the  country, 
in  these  times  of 
danger  and  distress.” 
Afterwards  Lord  Cam¬ 
den  went  to  the  North 
and  attended  the  great 
Volunteer  review  held 
in  Belfast,  when  Lord 
Charlemont  and  his 
aide-de-camp,  Colonel 
Henry  Grattan,  were 
selected  to  inspect  the 
corps. 

All  over  the  country 
every  effort  was  di¬ 
rected  towards  perfect¬ 
ing  the  military  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  organ¬ 
isation.  The  raw  levies 
quickly  learned  the  use 
of  arms,  and  directions 
for  manual  exercises 
(of  which  I  repro¬ 
duce  an  example)  were 
published  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  amongst  the  re¬ 
cruits.  The  various 
corps  nominated  their 
officers,  purcha  ed  ar¬ 
tillery  and  weapons, 
tents  and  accoutre¬ 
ments  for  the  field. 
Presentations  of  ord¬ 
nance  were  made  by 
public  subscription. 
The  Protestant  Church 
gave  liberally,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  in 
various  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land  contributed  with 
open  hands  towards 
the  funds  for  equip¬ 
ment,  although  at  that 
time  men  of  their  com¬ 
munion  had  not  been 
admitted  to  the  ranks. 
The  ladies  of  Ireland 
wove  and  embroidered 
the  colours,  in  many 
cases  beautiful  and  art¬ 
istic,  for  the  various 
corps.  Volunteer  cur¬ 
tains  (of  which  I  give 
an  example)  were 
woven,  printed  in 
colours  with  pictures  of  the  Volunteer  reviews,  and  placed 
upon  the  windows  of  Irish  homes ;  quilts  of  similar  designs 
were  made  for  the  bedchambers ;  the  china  closets  and  the 
tea  tables  were  furnished  with  fine  white  china  jugs,  many 
of  them  designed  and  made  by  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  on  these 
utensils  effigies  of  the  Volunteer  cavalry  and  infantry  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  to-day  afford  the  most  lifelike  little  pictures  of  the  Irish 
citizen  soldiers  which  we  possess.  Examples  of  these  utensils 
embellish  this  necessarily  brief  outline.  The  Volunteer  filled  the 
public  eye  all  over  Ireland  ;  and  not  to  wear  the  uniform,  if  qualified 
to  do  so,  was  accounted  an  act  of  poltroonery  and  a  disgrace. 


DOMESTIC  RELICSUOF  THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS. 


PORTION  OF  AN  IRISH  VOLUNTEER  CURTAIN 

Of  Printed  Linen,  found  in  a  House  at  Banbrid  ge. 

The  Design  is  believed  to  re-present  a  Review  of  the  Volunteers  held  tn  Phoenix  Park, 
Dublin,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief ,  fames,  First  Earl  of  Charlemont ,  on  the  5 th  June, 
1781.  Eighteen  infantry  corps  represented  Dublin,  Meath,  Wicklow,  and  Louth,  while 
bodies  of  Light  Dragoons  attended  from  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Westmeath.  The  centre 
of  the  design  represents  a  marquee  with  a  banquet  prepared.  The  coaches  to  right  and 
left  are  believed  to  have  been  those  of  the  Earls  of  Charlemont  and  Moira,  os  the  letter 
“C”  appears  on  one  coach  panel,  and  “M”  upon  the  other.  To  the  left  side,  at  foot  of 
the  picture,  the  Chief  Secretary's  Lodge  is  shown,  and  at  the  opposite  side  the  Phoenix 
Column.  This  Curtain  is  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  and  a  most  interesting 
paper,  descriptive  of  it,  was  contributed  in  1905  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  E.  Macdowel  Cosgrave ,  M.D.  A  simitar  curtain  is  preserved  at  Kilkenny. 


FAMILY  STATIONERY . 


WALLEK  St  CO.  invite  inspection  of  their  standard  lines  oi  NOTEPAPER,  which 

lno  ude  all  the  Newest  Shades  and  Best  Hakes,  at  reasonable  prlees.  Samples  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  post  eard. 
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Christmas,  1907. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


3n  tbe  ot  the  3risb  IDolunteers.  — Continued. 


Before  the  year  1780  had  run  its  course  Lord  Buckinghamshire 
closed  his  ill-starred  Viceroyalty,  being  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  with  Mr.  Eden  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland)  as  Chief 
Secretary.  The  reason  for  their  selection  is  as  difficult  to  conjec¬ 
ture  as  was  that  of  Lord  Buckinghamshire  and  Sir  Richard  Heron. 
The  newcomers  had  been  the  unsuccessful  Commissioners  to 
America,  sent  to  arrange  the  existing  grievances  there,  and  had 
hopelessly  failed 
in  their  mission. 

They  entered  on 
their  duties  in  Ire¬ 
land  at  a  period 
full  of  difficulty, 
for  when  Parlia¬ 
ment  met  in 
October,  1781,  it 
did  so  in  the 
presence  of  an 
armed  nation. 

Every  vessel  of 
the  English  fleet 
was  in  the  West 
Indies,  at  New 
York,  Gibraltar, 
or  watching  the 
Dutch.  A  fleet 
of  privateers  held 
the  approaches  to 
Waterford  Har¬ 
bour  ;  there  were 
apprehensions  of 
a  French  descent 
on  Cork.  All 
sorts  of  legislative 
projects  were  in 
the  air — an  attack 
on  Sir  Edward 
Poynings’  old  Act 
which  had  re¬ 
duced  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  a 
mere  Court  for 
registering  de¬ 
crees  ;  a  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Irish 
Parliamentary  I  n- 
dependence ;  the 
Mutiny  Act  was 
to  be  reopened, 
the  Sugar  Ques¬ 
tion  certain  to  be 
revived.  The 
Irish  Public  Debt, 
which  at  one 
time  had  been 
extinguished, now 
stood  at  three 
millions,  and  the 
annual  outgoings 
exceeded  income 
to  the  tune  of 
half  a  million. 

To  cap  all,  the 
news  of  Lord 
Cornwallis's  sur¬ 
render  at  York- 
town,  Virginia, 
had  arrived. 

When  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  opened  on 
the  9th  October, 

1781,  the  Address 
was  coupled  with 
votes  of  thanks 
from  both  Houses 
to  the  Volun¬ 
teers,  to  whom  the  Viceroy  expressed  his  gratitude.  Many 
contentious  matters  were  debated  on  College  Green,  but  nothing 
practical  was  effected.  A  stimulus  was  obviously  necessary,  and  it 
was  supplied  by  the  Volunteers.  For,  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
year  1781,  the  southern  battalion  of  the  First  Ulster  Regiment,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lord  Charlemont,  met  and  declared  that  they  beheld 
with  much  concern  the  condition  of  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
Ireland,  and  invited  every  Volunteer  Association  in  Ulster  to 
assemble  and  consider  the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs  in  Ire¬ 


land.  The  place  appointed  was  Dungannon  ;  the  day  the  15th 
February,  1782. 

Three  of  the  most  important  out  of  the  twenty  resolutions  adopted 
at  this  famous  Convention  were  drawn  up  by  Lord  Charlemont, 
Grattan,  and  Flood,  who  met  at  Charlemont  House,  Rutland  Square, 
Dublin,  for  this  purpose.  The  Volunteers  of  Belfast  had  consulted 
Lord  Charlemont,  and  had  requested  him  to  indicate  some  specific 

plan  of  reform,  to 
be  recommended 
to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  the 
meeting  at  Char¬ 
lemont  House  was 
in  response  to  this 
invitation.  The 
following  three 
resolutions,  the 
pith  and  marrow 
of  the  Dungannon 
proceedings,  were 
here  evolved. 

The  second  re¬ 
solution  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  was  drafted 
by  Grattan,  and 
declared  “  That  a 
claim  of  any  body 
of  men,  other 
than  the  King, 
Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  of  Ireland, 
to  make  laws  by 
which  Ireland 
was  to  be  bound, 
was  illegal, uncon¬ 
stitutional,  and  a 
grievance.” 

Flood  was  the 
father  of  the  third 
resolution:  “  That 
the  powers  exer¬ 
cised  by  the 
Privy  Council  of 
both  kingdoms, 
under  colour  or 
pretence  of  the 
Law  of  Poynings, 
were  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  a 
grievance.” 

These  resolu¬ 
tions  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the 
three  consultants. 
Grattan  drew  up 
what  formed  the 
fourteenth  reso¬ 
lution,  rejoicing 
at  the  relaxation 
of  the  Penal  Laws 
as  a  measure 
“fraught  with  the 
happiest  conse¬ 
quences  to  the 
union  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ire¬ 
land.”  From  this 
Lord  Charlemont 
and  Flood  dis¬ 
sented,  but  Grat¬ 
tan  was  not  to  be 
denied.  Major 
Francis  Dobbs 
sat  in  the  saddle,  and  had  already  received  the  first  two  resolutions. 
At  the  last  moment  Grattan  ran  out  bareheaded,  and  thrust  the 
third  resolution  into  his  valise,  and  the  horseman  started  for  his  long 
and  cold  journey  to  the  County  Tyrone. 

The  15th  February,  1782,  saw  the  ever-memorable  Convention 
assembled  at  the  old  Presbyterian  Meeting-House — the  cradle  of 
Irish  liberty — at  Dungannon.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  Ulster 
delegates  assembled,  representing  over  thirty-two  thousand  men. 
The  delegates  were  received  by  the  Dungannon  battalion,  which 
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lined  the  streets,  and  marched  two  and  two,  in  full  uniform  and 
hearing  arms,  to  the  church,  where  their  deliberations,  under  the 
presidency  of  Colonel  William  Irvine,  lasted  from  noon  until  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  All  the  resolutions,  signed  by  men  of  the 
highest  station  and  influence  in  the  kingdom,  were  adopted.  At 
this  Convention  it  was  that  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  also  Bishop 
of  Derry,  declared  himself  favourable  to  Irish  independence.  It 
wa  s  the  first  act  of  his  extraordinary  career  in  connection  with  the 
Volunteers.  The  next  step  in  the  Volunteer  movement  was  the 
hold/ng  of  a  Convention  in  Connaught  under  Lord  Clanricarde,  in 
Munster  with  Lord  Kingsborough  presiding,  and  in  Leinster  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Flood,  and  in  every  case  the  Dungannon  reso¬ 
lutions  were  endorsed  and  adopted.  They  were  also  adopted  by 
each  of  the  regiments,  by  the  freeholders,  and  the  Grand  Juries. 

Ere  two  months  elapsed  the  ministry  of  Lord  North  had  fallen, 
Lord  Carlisl  e  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Yorkshire,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  retired  from  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  reigned  in  his  stead. 
Early  on  the  16th  April  the  Irish  Parliament  assembled  in  response 
to  a  special  call,  the  members  wending  their  way  to  College  Green 


conceive  that  in  this  right  the  very  essence  of  our  liberty  existed,  a 
right  which  we,  on  the"  part  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  do  claim 
as  their  birthright,  and  which  we  cannot  but  yield  with  our  lives.” 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Brownlow, 
Member  for  the  County  of  Armagh,  and  received  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  House.  “  The  interior  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  ever-memorable  occasion,  with  its  assembled  members,  formed, 
writes  Sir  John  Gilbert,  “the  subject  of  a  painting  by  Francis 
Wheatley.”  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remind  my  readers  that  last 
Christmas  this  celebrated  and  beautiful  work  was  reproduced  for 
the  first  time  as  a  supplement  to  the  Lady  ok  the  House,  also  the 
imperfect  copy  of  it  which  Nicholas  Kenny  painted  for  Henry 
Grattan,  M.P. 

The  enumeration  of  the  grievances  to  be  redressed  was  quickly 
drafted  and  sent  to  London,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  adjourned. 
The  Irish  House  of  Lords  made  difficulties,  but  these  were  finally 
overcome.  “  I  could  never  have  got  them  to  move,  ’  said  Grattan, 
“  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bayonets  of  the  Volunteers.” 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  Irish  House  assembled,  and  received  the 
assurance  of  the  Viceroy  that  the  British  Legislature  had  concurred 


FLAGS  OF  THE  CORK  VOLUNTEERS. 
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through  streets  filled  with  armed  men,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery. 
Once  assembled,  the  Secretary  of  State  (John  Hely  Hutchinson, 
Provost  of  Trinity  College),  by  the  order  of  the  Viceroy,  made  a 
momentous  communication  to  the  House.  This  was  a  message 
from  the  King,  recommending  the  House  to  take  into  its  most 
serious  consideration  the  discontents  prevailing  amongst  his  loyal 
subjects  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  effect  such  a  final  adjustment  as 
might  satisfy  both  kingdoms. 

In  reply  to  this  message,  George  Ponsonby  proposed  a  humble 
address,  and  Grattan  at  once  formulated  an  amendment,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Declaration  of  Right  : — 

“To  assure  His  Majesty  that  his  subjects  of  Ireland  are  a  free 
people  ;  that  the  Crown  of  Ireland  is  an  Imperial  Crown,  insepar¬ 
ably  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  which  connection 
the  interests  and  happiness  of  both  nations  essentially  depend  ;  but 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  a  Parliament  of 
her  own,  the  sole  legislature  thereof  ;  that  there  is  no  body  ot  men 
competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  nation,  except  the  King,  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  nor  any  Parliament  which  hath  any 
authority  or  power  of  any  sort  whatever  in  this  country,  save  only 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  ;  to  assure  His  Majesty,  that  we  humbly 


in  a  resolution  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  discontents  and  jealousies, 
and  were  united  in  a  desire  to  gratify  every  wish  expressed  in  the 
address.  The  gracious  assent  of  His  Majesty  the  King  was  also 
notified.  The  Irish  Parliament,  in  response,  adopted  an  address  to 
the  King,  declaring  that,  as  Great  Britain  had  approved  of  its  firm¬ 
ness,  so  she  might  rely  on  its  affection.  The  members  voted 
^100,000,  and  undertook  to  supply  twenty  thousand  sailors,  to  the 
British  Navy. 

The  natural  rejoicings  of  the  people,  and  the  compliments 
showered  upon  the  Volunteers,  may  be  passed  over.  The  final  act 
of  that  body  in  relation  to  the  Irish  Parliament  was  a  much-needed 
effort  to  reform  the  Senate. 

The  scheme  of  reform  was  approved  by  the  Convention  held  at 
the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  and  was  no  doubt  planned  by  the  Earl-Bishop 
of  Derry  and  Henry  Flood.  The  latter  introduced  a  Bill  into  the 
Parliament  to  give  effect  to  the  plan  of  reform  which  was  aimed  at 
the  Parliamentary  existence  of  two-thirds  of  the  House.  Many  of 
the  features  of  this  scheme  have  since  been  incorporated  with  the 
British  Constitution,  especially  the  creation  of  a  broad  county 
franchise  and  the  destruction  of  corrupt  borough  influence.  But 
Flood’s  plan  only  sought  the  emancipation  of  a  section  of  the 
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people,  and,  having  no  real  driving  power  behind  it  in  the  country, 
the  Irish  Parliament  felt  safe  in  its  rejection.  The  Rotunda  Con¬ 
vention  adjourned  ;  and  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  having  accomp¬ 
lished  the  work  for  which  they  were  first  called  together — the 
defence  of  the  country  in  a  time  of  imminent  danger — gradually 
disbanded.  In  the  Nortli  they  long  held  their  organisation 
together,  and  in  1793  the  Belfast  Volunteers — lovers  of  liberty  to 
the  last — celebrated  in  force  the  fall  of  the  Bastile.  I  am  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  present,  with  this  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect 
outline,  a  replica  of  a  most  interesting  picture  designed  hv  Mr.  F.  |. 
Bigger,  painted  by  Mr.  John  Carey,  of  Belfast,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Robert  Day,  F.S.A.,  Cork.  This  picture  illustrates 
the  Belfast  Volunteer  Demonstration,  in  the  old  High  Street  of 
Belfast,  1793,  in  honour  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile.  During 
that  year  (1793)  the  Lord  Lieutenant  issued  a  proclamation  against 
the  assembling  of  armed  bodies,  and  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  — 
the  patriot  body  of  1782 — finally  closed  their  career,  being  super¬ 
seded  by  the  militia  regiments,  of  which  thirty-eight  were  enlisted 
during  1793.  Volunteer  bodies  were  revived  some  years  later,  but 
that  revival  forms  no  part  of  my  subject  here. 

As  lately  as  1896  a  curious  evidence  was  revealed  of  how  deeply 
the  spirit  of  Volunteering  had  entered  into  the  life  of  the  North. 
From  the  site  in  Donegall  Square,  where  now  stands  Belfast’s 
beautiful  civic  palace,  the  new  City  Hall,  a  far  more  modest  edifice, 
the  White  Linen  Hall,  faced  towards  what  is  now  the  bustling  life 
of  the  Royal  Avenue.  Some  eleven  years  ago  this  stately  old 
building,  with  its  air  of  cloistered  eighteenth-century  repose,  was 
taken  down  to  give  place  to  its  somewhat  grandiose  successor. 
During  the  work  of  demolition  the  inscribed  foundation  stone, 
bearing  date  1783,  was  unearthed,  and  secreted  within  this  stone 
was  found  a  glass  cylinder  containing  several  documents.  The  first 
paper  was  a  cutting  from  the  Belfast  News-Letter,  dated  23th  April, 
1783.  This  cutting  was  chiefly  a  reprint  of  a  Bill  which  had  a  short 
time  previously  passed  through  the  British  Parliament  and  received 
the  royal  assent.  This  Act  declared  the  recognition  by  Great 
Britain  of  Ireland’s  demand  to  be  bound  only  by  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  and  approved  by  the  King. 

The  second  enclosure  was  a  printed  record  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Irish  Volunteers’  delegates  in  the  old  Presbyterian  Meeting-House 
at  Dungannon  in  the  February  of  1782,  and  a  report  of  the  meeting 
at  Belfast,  held  rather  less  than  a  month  later,  at  which  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Dungannon  meeting  were  endorsed  and  confirmed. 

The  third  document  was  in  writing,  and  read  as  follows  : — 


“Belfast,  28 th  Afiil,  1783.  —  These  papers  were  deposited 
underneath  this  building  by  John  M'Clean  and  Robert  Bradshaw, 
with  the  intent  that  if  they  should  hereafter  be  found,  they  may  be 
an  authentic  information  to  posterity  that  by  the  firmness  and 
unanimity  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  this  kingdom  (long  oppressed) 
was  fully  and  completely  emancipated. 

“  If  in  future  times  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  encroach  upon 
the  liberties  of  this  country,  let  our  posterity  look  up  with  admir¬ 
ation  to  the  glorious  example  of  their  forefathers,  who  at  this  time 
formed  an  army,  independent  of  Government,  unpaid  and  self- 
appointed,  of  eighty  thousand  men.  The  discipline,  order,  and 
regularity  of  which  army  was  looked  upon  by  all  Europe  with 
wonder  and  astonishment.’’ 


In  concluding  my  brief  review  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
enabled  me  to  illustrate  this  subject  so  fully.  My  earnest  thanks 
are  especially  due  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Bigger,  M.R.I.A.,  Belfast,  the  erudite 
editor  of  the  “Ulster  Archaeological  Journal,”  and  the  designer  of 
Mr.  John  Carey’s  painting,  “The  Ulster  Volunteers  in  the  Old  High 
Street,  Belfast,  1793,  honouring  the  fall  of  the  Bastile.”  I  have  also 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Robert  Day,  F.S.A.,  Cork,  the  owner 
of  this  picture,  who  placed  at  my  disposal  replicas  of  his  magnificent 
collection  of  Volunteer  relics,  medals,  and  gorgets,  and  a  file  of  the 
interesting  pamphlets  in  which  he  has  preserved  so  much  that  is 
deeply  interesting  regarding  the  “  Muster  of  the  North.”  Mr. 
Leonard  R.  Strangways,  M.R.I.A.,  in  the  kindest  manner  has  con¬ 
tributed  several  items  from  his  rare  and  valuable  collection  having 
special  reference  to  the  Irish  Volunteers.  Mr.  E.  Macdovvel 
Cosgrave,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  James  Collins,  Convent  View,  Drum- 
condra,  have  as  ever  generously  placed  their  accumulation  of  rare 
prints,  books,  and  pamphlets  at  my  command  ;  and  Mr.  Walter 
Strickland,  with  unvarying  kindness,  opened  the  rich  storehouses  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  in  order  to  enable  me  to  do  some 
reasonable  measure  of  justice  to  my  theme.  Nor  must  I  omit  to 
acknowledge  the  generous  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  Ribton  Garstin,  D.L  , 
and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Greene,  M.A.,  Representative  Body  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  As  I  hope  to  elaborate  the  Volunteer  period  in 
my  forthcoming  “  Illustrated  Monograph  of  the  Irish  Parliament,” 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  the  fortunate  possessors  of  documents  and 
relics  relating  to  the  Irish  Volunteers  will  kindly  communicate  with 
me,  care  of  the  Publishers,  Wilson,  Hartnell  &  Co.,  Commercial 
Buildings,  Dublin. 
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KEY  TO  PICTURE  OF  THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS  IN  COLLEGE  GREEN,  DUBLIN. 

By  F.  W.  WHEATLEY,  R.A.  (The  Companion  Picture  to  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1780.) 


1.  Duke  of  Leinster,  Colonel  of  the  ist 

Regt.  of  Dublin  Volunteers. 

2.  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  Colonel  of 

the  2nd  Regt.  of  Dublin  Volunteers. 

3.  Right  Hon.  Luke  Gardiner  (After¬ 

wards  Viscount  Mountjoy),  Colonel 
of  the  Co.  Dublin  Light  Horse. 

4- - ,  Capt.  of  the  Castleknock 

Light  Horse. 

5.  Sir  John  Allen  Johnston,  Capt.  of 

the  Rathdowne  Light  Horse. 

6.  John  FitzGibbon  (Afterwards  Earl  of 

Clare). 

7.  Right  Hon.  David  La  Touche. 

8.  - Tisdal. 

9.  John  Armit,  Accomptant-General. 

10.  - Crosbie. 

ix.  Captain  Schomberg,  R.N.,  Com¬ 
manding  the  Royal  Yacht. 

12.  Princess  Daschkaw,  Lady  of  Honour 

to  Catherine  II.  of  Russia. 

13.  William  Porter,  Bookseller. 

14. 

xs- 

16. - - — ,  Ensign  carrying  the  Colours 

presented  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
Inscribed“The  12th  October,  1779." 


17.  William  Long,  Coachmaker. 

18.  Richard  Moncrieff,  Bookseller. 

19.  James  Napper  Tandy,  Ironmonger. 

20.  John  Carleton,  Merchant. 

21. 

22.  Jasper  Joly. 

23.  - Johnston  (Afterwards  Porter 

at  Carton). 

24- 

25- 

26.  Counsellor  Pethard,  Captain  of  the 

Lawyers'  Corps- 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30.  Counsellor  Caldbeck,  Captain  of  the 

Goldsmiths'  Company. 

3*- 

32. 

33- 


The  Volunteer  Corps  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Dublin,  with  a 
List  of  some  of  their  Officers. 

*Merchants'  Corps. —  Colonel  Jackson. 
Captain  Pasley. 


’Liberty  Volunteers. — Captain  Riddall. 

’Barony  of  Castleknock.  —  Captain-Com¬ 
mandant  Luke  Gardiner. 

*Barony  of  Coolock  — Captain  Richard 
Talbott. 

’Uppercross  Fusiliers.— Captain  John 
Finlay. 

’Lawyers'  Company. — Colonel  Townly 
Patten  Filgate. 

‘Goldsmiths'  Company.  —  Counsellor 
Caldbeck. 

’Castleknock  Troop  of  Light  Horse. — 
Captain  William  Armit. 

’Rathdowne  Light  Horse. — Sir  John 
Allen  Johnston. 

’Dublin  Volunteers. — Colonel,  Duke  of 
Leinster.  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  H. 
Monk.  Captains,  Jasper  Joly,  N. 
Warren.  Lieutenant  E.  Medlicott. 
Adjutant  W.  Osbrey. 

Lawyers'  Artillery.  —  Captain  William 
Holt. 

Coolock  Independents  (North). — Captain 
James  Walker. 

Dublin  Independent  Volunteers. — Colo¬ 
nel  Henry  Grattan.  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Right  Hon.  H.  Flood.  Major  A. 


H.  Rowan.  Captain  White.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  John  Willis. 

Lord  Charlemont's  Troop.  —  Major 
Edwards. 

Goldsmiths'  Corps.  —  Major  Bacon.  Cap¬ 
tains,  O’Brien  and  James.  Lieuten¬ 
ants,  Harney  and  Stoyte. 

Liberty  and  Donore  Union. — Colonel  J. 
Napper  Tandy.  Captains,  Kenned) 
and  Paine.  Lieutenant  Lambert. 

Dublin  Rangers.  —  Major  Ashenhurst. 
Captain  Mills. 

Dublin  Legion — Captain  Doyle.  Lieu¬ 
tenants,  Sullivan  and  W.  Smith. 

Liberty  Volunteers.  —  Sir  Edward  Newen¬ 
ham. 

Aldborough  Legion. — Colonel,  Earl  of 
Aldborough. 

Building  Corps. — Colonel  Read. 

kaheny  Volunteers — Colonel  Theopbilus 
Clements. 

Ouzle  Galley  Corps. — Captain  Theopbilus 
Thompson. 

Merchants’  Artillery. — Captain  George 
Maquay. 

Finglas  Volunteers. — Colonel  Seagrave. 


Thus  marked  ’  were  the  Corps  jn  College  Green  on  4th  November,  1779.  The  two  Field  Pieces  used  were  those  belonging  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  The 
Volunteers  were  then  only  in  their  infancy  in  Dublin;  from  this  the  organization  proceeded  rapidly.  There  is  no  record  of  the  officers  of  the  Dublin  Corps,  and  the 
names  mentioned  above  were  ascert  lined  from  various  sources,  as  little  could  be  had  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 


The  following  Resolutions  were  adapted  at  a  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  DUBLIN  VOLUNTEERS,  held  at  the  Eagle  Tavern, 

in  Eustace  Street,  the  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER  Presiding 

“‘Resolved — ‘That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  and  ought  to  be  inseparably  connected,  by  being  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  King,  and 
enjoying  equal  liberties  and  similar  constitutions.’” 

“‘  Resolved — ‘That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  maintain  the  connexion  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  freedom  and  independence  of  this 
Kingdom.’  ” 

“  ‘  RESOLVED — 1  That  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland  only  are  competent  to  make  laws  binding  the  subjects  of  this  Realm,  and  that  we  will 
not  obey  or  give  operation  to  any  laws  save  only  those  enacted  by  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  whose  rights  and  privileges,  jointly  and  severally , 
we  are  determined  to  support  with  our  lives  and  fortunes.’ ”  “ Signed ,  by  Order ,  “FRANCIS  DAVIS,  Secretary.” 


THE  VOLUNTEERS,  4th  NOVEMBER,  1779. 

“The  appearance  in  College  Green  of  our  Constitutional  Forces,  the  Volunteer  Companies,  produced  a  scene  of  satisfaction  unknown  before  in  this  Country.” 

“The  accustomed  annual  procession  round  the  Statue  of  King  William,  by  mercenaries  equally  ready  at  the  word  of  command  for  that  or  the  perpetration  of  any 
deed,  as  was  ill-calculated  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  enthusiasts  of  Liberty  a  pleasing  recollection  of  the  Constitutional  blessings  derived  from  the  Glorious 
Revolution." 

“  On  Thursday  the  scene  was  changed.  A  body  of  a  thousand  Citizens,  men  of  various  professions,  ranks,  and  fortunes,  appeared  under  arms,  perfectly  dis¬ 
ciplined,  and  appointed  in  all  respects.  They  formed  a  square  inclosing  the  Statue,  and  the  Light  Cavalry  paraded  and  defended  the  Infantry  from  annoyance. 

“  In  the  front  of  them  were  two  Field  Pieces,  with  the  inscription  on  each,  '  A  FREE  TRADE — OR  THIS.’ 

“  On  the  four  compartments  of  the  pedestal  were  inscriptions,  which,  beginning  at  the  south  side,  and  ending  on  the  west,  read  thus—’  Relief  for  Ireland.’ 
'  Fifty  Thousand  Volunteers  Ready  to  Die  for  their  Country.'  ‘A  Short  Money  Bill.'  ‘A  FreeTrade— or  Else  ! ! ! '  'TheGlorious  Revolution.' 

“The  respect  and  veneration  which  appeared  in  the  mob  on  this  occasion  was  conspicuous.  They  yielded  with  unusual  temperance  and  condescension  to  every 
arrangement.  A  smile  of  congenial  affection  appeared  on  the  countenances  of  the  people,  and  when,  after  the  third  volley  of  fire,  which  was  distinguisbingly  accurate, 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  flung  up  his  hat  in  a  1  Huzza,'  there  was  not  a  covered  head  in  the  multitude.  The  cheers  resounded  from  street  to  street  through  the 
City,  gathering  strength  in  their  progress. 

“  In  the  evening,  a  thing  never  done  on  the  4th  November,  (he  whole  City  was  illuminated,  and  it  was  observable  that  all  distinctions  of  religion  and  prejudice 
were  suspended  ;  the  antient  Jacobite  who  found  heretofore  in  William's  partiality  towards  England,  with  regard  to  this  Country,  a  patriotic  mask  for  his  political 
antipathy,  was  content  to  vield  to  the  occasion,  comforting  himself  that  the  King  upon  this  day  was  made  to  recant.  In  short,  there  never  was  such  harmony  and 
delight.  Fortunately,  also,  not  a  single  accident  happened,  which  in  such  an  uncommon  concourse  of  people  was  extraordinary. 

“  The  night  concluded  as  the  day  began — innocently,  auspiciously,  and  singularly  marked  in  the  Calendar  of  Ireland." 


Christmas,  1907. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 
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his  eloquence,  in  which,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Rundle,  the  then 
Bishop  of  Derry,  who  was  present,  that  “  he  did  not  use  one  severe 
word  against  the  unhappy  Lord,  nor  omit  one  severe  observation 
that  truth  could  dictate.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Attorney-General  was  considered  not  to 
have  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  his  noble  client,  and  to  have 
embarrassed  his  cause  by  calling  as  witnesses  certain  servants  of 
the  Santry  family,  who  outran  discretion  in  their  zeal  for  the  safety 
of  their  young  master.  The  Peers  shewed  signs  of  much  agitation 
when  they  returned  into  court,  and  each  pronounced  his  verdict  of 
“Guilty  !  upon  my  Honour  !”  but  they  unanimously  recommended 
their  brother  to  the  Royal  Mercy,  which,  being  seconded  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  obtained  a  reprieve  from  the  King,  followed 
subsequently  by  a  full  pardon.  It  was  asserted,  in  his  defence, 
that  the  surgeon  who  had  been  called  in  to  attend  the  victim  had 
not  done  all  that  was  possible  for  his  patient,  who,  it  was  known, 
was  in  wretched  health,  constitutionally,  at  the  time  of  the  outrage; 
also,  that  ailments  other  than  his  wound  had  ensued  after  the  victim’s 
removal  to  his  wretched  home,  where  he  did  not  receive  either  the 
comforts  or  attendance  necessary  to  his  condition  ;  there  were  then 
four  hospitals  in  Dublin,  and  assuredly  this  man  ought  to  have  been 
conveyed  to  one  of  them,  where  he  would  have  had  chances  of 
recovery.  But,  with  mismanagement  and  death  ensuing,  Lord  Santry 
came  to  be  roughly  handled  and  sharply  dealt  with  for  his  act,  his 
previous  career  and  personal  habits  renderin  g  his  case  less  excusable 
than  it  might  have  been. 

He  was  hut  twenty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  and 
had  been  married  but  a  few  months  previously. 

He  lay  in  prison  for  two  months  under  sentence  of  death,  during 
which  period  public  svmpathy  waned,  and  no  one  personally 
espoused  his  cause  so  ardently  as  to  aid  in  an  escape.  But  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  great  energy  and  a  strong  will,  found  a  means 
of  at  least  holding  in  suspense  the  active  fulfilment  of  the  law. 
She  was  Bridget,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Domville,  Baronet, 
with  a  considerable  fortune  in  her  own  right.  Her  brother,  Sii 
Compton  Domville.  had  become  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate 
at  Templeogue,  on  the  attainder  of  the  Talbot  family  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  King  James  II.  during  the  past  generation, 
and  to  whom  Domville  had  lent  the  sum  of  £3,000  in  mortgage  on 
the  said  lands  at  Templeogue. 

From  springs  rising  on  this  estate  issued  the  water  supply  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  which  brought  the  owner  into  very  important  con¬ 
nections  with  the  Corporation. 

Now  it  occurred  to  the  Dowager  Ladv  Santry  that  if  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  Crown  was  not  to  be  exercised  on  her  son  s  behalf,  she 
would  induce  her  brother  to  threaten  the  citizens,  that  if  Lord 
Santry  were  not  released,  he  would  cut  off  the  water  supply  of  the 
metropolis. 

In  accentuation  of  this  threat  the  intrepid  woman  published 
lampoons,  showing  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  offering  their 
wealth  for  one  drop  of  water,  and  further,  the  certain  dire  plight 
of  the  citizens,  should  her  request  remain  ungranted. 

Meantime,  however,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  then 
Viceroy,  unremittinglv  used  his  personal  influence  with  George  II. 
and  Queen  Caroline,  on  behalf  of  the  condemned  noblemen,  while 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Peerage  augmented  his  Excellency’s 
endeavour  by  means  of  such  Court  favour  as  lav  in  their  power,  so 
that  finally  a  pardon  was  obtained  for  him  on  June  27th,  1730,  on 
condition  of  his  forfeiting  his  rank  and  absenting  himself  from 
Ireland  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  went  to  England 
immediately  on  his  release,  accompanied  by  his  voting  wife,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  property,  William  Thornton 
Esquire,  resident  at  Finglas.  Thev  settled  in  Nottingham,  and 
there  Mr.  Henry  Barry  died  on  the  18th  March,  I7SJ>  having  sur¬ 
vived  his  wife  nine  years.  Two  months  before  his  demise  he 
married  again,  his  second  wife  being  Miss  Shore,  a  near  relative  of 
the  Teignmouth  family.  His  title  has  never  been  revived,  nor  was 
he  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  interesting  old  churchyard  at 
Santry  Court,  his  remains  lie  within  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Nottingham. 

LORD 


NETTERVILLE”!  TRIAL  FOR  M  4NSL  AUGHTER 

gives,  with  marked  emphasis,  the  etiquette  and  elaboration  of 
of  these  trials  before  the  house  of  Irish  Peers.  1  he 
the  same  Nicholas,  fifth  Viscount,  who  had  acted 


procedure 

accused  was  ...  . . .  .  , 

as  one  of  the  noble  jurors  in  Lord  Santry’s  prosecution.  In  like 
case,  the  nohle  Viscount  was  indicted  for  manslaughter,  his  victim 
having  been  one  Michael  Walsh,  and  the  deed  committed  in  the 
Countv  Meath.  The  then  Lord  Chancellor,  Robert  Jocelyn  Baron 
Newport,  acted  as  Lord  High  Steward ;  the  Earls  of  Kildare, 
Clanrickard,  Antrim,  Roscommon,  Meath.  Cavan,  Drogheda,  Mount 
Alexander,  Ross.  Londonderry,  and  Bessborough  ;  Viscounts 
Valentia,  Mayo,  Strangford,  Ikerrin,  Massareene,  Molesworth, 
Bovne,  Allen,  and  Lanesborough  ;  also  their  Graces  the  Archbishops 
of  Armagh,  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  with  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Kildare, 
Limerick,  Derry,  Dromore,  Cork,  Elphin,  Killala,  Clonfert,  Water- 

CONCLVDED 


ford,  Down,  Ossory,  and  Killaloe  ;  and  the  Lords  Athenry,  Kilsale, 
Blaynev,  Kingston,  Tullamore,  Southwell,  Durrow,  and  Desart. 

These  brethren  of  the  Ermine  Bars  assembled  at  8  a.m.  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  February,  1743,  and,  marching  according  to 
precedence  towards  their  own  Chamber,  heard  prayers  there,  after 
which  William  Hawkins,  Esquire,  Deputy  to  the  Ulster  King-of- 
Arms,  came  to  the  table,  and  the  House  was  called  over  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  the  Deputy  marking  the  names  of  those 
lords  who  answered  as  being  present.  Then  that  house  being 
adjourned,  the  Peers,  called  upon  according  to  their  rank  by  the 
Ulster’s  Deputy,  passed  in  order  to  the  Court  appointed  for  the 
trial,  where  they  seated  themselves,  in  their  order,  upon  certain 
High  Benches  prepared  for  them,  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  the 
Woolsack,  after  which  the  House  was  resumed. 

The  Clerks  of  the  Crown  presented  the  Commission  upon  their 
knees  to  the  Lord  High  Steward  ;  then  the  proclamation  was 
made  for  silence,  and  the  Lords,  all  standing,  uncovered,  the 
Commission  was  read,  and,  that  being  ended,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
said,  “God  Bless  the  King’s  Majesty.’’  Then  the  Deputy-King-of- 
Arms,  and  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  presented  the 
Staff,  on  their  knees,  to  His  Grace  the  Lord  High  Steward  ; 
proclamation  was  made  for  all  persons,  save  Peers  of  this  realm,  to 
be  uncovered  ;  the  Certiorari  was  then  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  of  the  King’s  Bench  ;  the  Lord  High  Steward  removed 
from  the  woolsack  to  the  chair,  prepared  for  His  Grace,  and 
placed  upon  a  high  ascent  just  before  the  uppermost  step  of  the 
throne,  where  he  seated  himself,  and  the  trial  began. 

Proclamation  having  been  made  for  bringing  the  prisoner  to  the 
bar,  according  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  being 
come,  and  kneeling,  His  Grace  the  High  Steward  desired  His 
Lordship  to  rise,  and  acquainted  him  on  what  account  he  was 
brought  thither,  and  he  had  it  in  command  from  the  Lords  to  let 
His  Lordship  know  that  he  was  not  to  hold  up  his  hand  at  the  bar, 
and  that  His  Lordship,  and  all  other  persons  who  had  occasion  to 
speak  to  the  court,  were  to  address  themselves  to  the  Lords  in 
general,  and  not  to  the  Lord  High  Steward.  Then  the  Clerk  of 
the  King’s  Bench  read  the  indictment,  and,  after  His  Lordship  was 
arraigned,  he  was  asked  whether  he  was  "Guilty  of  the  felonv, 
treason,  and  murder,  whereof  he  stood  indicted,  or  Not  Guilty?’’ 
The  prisoner’s  reply  being  made,  “  Not  Guilty  !  ”  he  was  asked  by 
whom  he  would  be  tried,  and  he  said,  “  Bv  God  and  my  peers.” 

Proclamation  was  next  made  for  witnesses  to  be  brought  into 
court  ;  then  Mr.  Prime  Serjeant  Malone  opened  the  indictment, 
Mr.  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Solicitor-General  being  likewise 
heard  on  His  Majesty’s  behalf. 

At  this  point  of  the  elaborate  proceedings,  those  Spiritual  Peers 
present  were  permitted  to  withdraw,  and  the  trial  wended  its  way 
at  an  easy  pace  into  the  prosaic  hearing  of  witnesses.  The  two 
most  important  persons  called  in  that  capacity  had  died  since  the 
committal  of  the  deed,  and  their  depositions  being  rejected  in 
evidence,  no  case  could  be  sustained  in  evidence  against  Lord 
Netterville,  therefore,  the  trial  ended,  with  as  much  state  and 
dignity  as  it  had  commenced,  and  in  the  following  manner,  we  are 
told. 

The  peers  being  again  come  into  court,  and  silence  proclaimed, 
the  High  Steward  said,  “This  house  having  heard  all  the  evidence, 
the  question  is,  whether  Nicholas  Lord  Viscount  Netterville  is  guilty 
of  the  felonv,  treason,  and  murder  whereof  he  stands  indicted,  or 
not  guilty?”  Then  His  Grace  stood  up,  and  called  over,  by  list, 
every  peer  then  present  by  his  name,  beginning  with  the  youngest 
Baron,  and  put  to  every  lord,  by  his  name,  the  question  to  know 
what  his  judgment  was.  And  the  lord  to  whom  he  called  stood  up 
in  his  place,  uncovered,  and,  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his  breast, 
delivered  his  judgment— “  Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour!"  Then 
the  Lord  High  Steward,  still  standing,  and  uncovered,  laving  his 
right  hand  upon  his  breast,  pronounced,  “My  Lord  Viscount 
Netterville  is  Not  Guilty,  upon  my  honour!”  and  then  declared 
that  their  Lordships,  his  peers,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
My  Lord  Viscount  Netterville  was  not  guilty  of  the  felony,  treason, 
and  murder,  of  which  he  stood  indicted. 

The  noble  prisoner  was  again  brought  to  the  bar  to  hear  for  him¬ 
self  a  reiteration  of  this  verdict,  and  that  he  was  discharged.  The 
White  Staff  then  being  delivered  to  the  Lord  High  Steward,  he, 
standing  up,  and  holding  it  in  both  his  hands,  broke  it ;  after  which, 
descending  from  his  high  chair,  returned  to  the  woolsack,  where 
he  addressed  the  Lords  ;  inquired  of  them,  “  Is  it  your  Lordship’s 
pleasure  to  adjourn  the  House  of  Peers  ?  ”  which  being  agreed  upon, 
their  Lordships  returned  to  their  robing-room  in  order  as  they 
came,  and  afterwards  dispersed. 

THE  ACQUITTAL  OF  ROBERT,  EARL  OF  KINGSTON,  FOR  SLAYING 
THE  ABDUCTOR  OF  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

The  third  State  trial  held  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  that  of  a 
nobleman  more  advanced  in  years,  respected  by  all,  and  beloved  by 
those  who  intimately  knew  him.  It  occurred  fifty-five  years  after 
that  which  we  have  chronicled  above ;  and  although  the  state  and 
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Has  reared  many 
thousands  of  babies 
to  vigorous  maturity 


NIELLIN’S  FOOD 


Will  do  for  your 
child  as  much  as  it 
has  done  for  others. 


Christmas,  1907. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Dublin  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  Volunteers. 

- - 

The  period  immediately  preceding  the  formation  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers  was  marked  bv  great  activity  in  the  erection  of 
property  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  establishment  of  many 
beneficent  institutions,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  city. 
During  the  fortv  years  ending  1753  over  4,000  houses  were 
erected  in  the  city,  and  the  population  increased  by  over 
30,000  inhabitants. 

Mercer's  Hospital  was  incorporated  in  1749,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Gt.  Britain  Street  was 
commenced  two  years  later.  The  square  of  Trinity  College, 
facing  College  Green,  was  finished  in  1759,  and  in  1762  the 
north  side  of  Merrion  Square  was  built. 

The  Poolbeg  Lighthouse  was  completed  in  1768,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Hibernian  Hospital  (Phoenix  Park)  began 
to  be  built. 

During  the  next  succeeding  years  the  Meath  Hospital  (on 
the  Coombe),  the  Hibernian  Marine  School  (on  Rogerson  s 
Quay),  the  King’s  Inns  Buildings,  and  the  Custom  House 
were  erected;  while  during  the  same  period  the  streets  of 
Dublin  were  all  repaved  and  lighted  on  an  improved  plan  by 
oil  lamps,  with  double  burners.  Of  course  numerous  large  fires 
occurred  from  time  to  time ;  but  during  all  these  years  the 
public  had  the  protection  of  the  “Royal  Exchange  Assurance,’ 
which  so  far  back  as  A.D.  1722  had  opened  an  office  in 
“Abbey  Street,  near  the  Strand,”  being  the  first  insurance  com¬ 
pany  to  transact  business  in  Ireland. 

At  the  time  of  the  muster  of  the  Volunteers  in  College  Green, 
in  17.79,  the  “R°yal  Exchange  Assurance”  was  located  in  the 
Commercial  Buildings,  in  Dame  Street,  not  100  yards  from  the 
scene,  and  doubtless  many  of  its  clerks  and  firemen  (from  its 
Fire  Brigade  Station  in  Crown  Alley)  were  interested  specta¬ 
tors  of  that  strange  scene,  a  scene  almost  unique  in  the 
chequered  history  of  Ireland. 

The  building  at  the  extreme  left  of  our  presentation  sup¬ 
plement,  No  5 , College  Green,  is  the  present  site  of  this  ven¬ 
erable  Corporation’s  offices.  Eleven  years  after  the  “  muster,’ 
in  1790,  Daly’s  famous  clubhouse  was  erected  on  this  position, 
and  was  declared  by  travellers  to-  be  “the  grandest  edifice  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.”  The  “  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  ”  rented 
portion  of  the  club  (at  the  corner  of  Anglesea  Street)  in  1805, 
and  two  years  ago  celebrated  its  centenary  on  the  site,  though 
it  is  now  lodged  in  a  handsome  modern  edifice,  erected  in 
1878,  more  suited  to  the  growing  exigencies  of  its  business  in 
Ireland.  What  changes  the  whirligig  of  time  has  since  wrought 
in  College  Green  !  The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  now  the 
headquarters  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

Here,  where  old  Freedom  was  wont  to  wait, 

Her  darling  Grattan  nightly  at  the  gate, 

Now,  little  clerks  in  halls  and  colonnade 
Tot  the  poor  items  of  provincial  trade — 

Lo  !  round  the  walls  that  Bushe  and  Plunket  shook, 
The  teller’s  desk,  the  runner’s  pocket-book. 

Trinity  College,  once  the  home  of  “tests,  now  opens  its 
portals  to  all,  irrespective  of  creed  or  sex. 

The  old  town  houses  of  the  aristocracy  have  given  place  to 
handsome  banking  and  insurance  offices;  and  this  old  Assur¬ 
ance  Corporation,  no  longer  content  with  the  transaction  of 
“Sea,  Eire,  and  Life  Assurance”  solely,  has,  by  entering  the 
domain  of  Employers’  Liability,  Accident,  Burglary,  and 
Fidelity  Guarantee  insurance,  afforded  striking  evidence  of  the 
versatile  character  of  modern  insurance  requirements,  and 
shown  how  it  has  kept  well  abreast  of  the  times. 


n? 


A  STRAIGHT  STORY. 

Most  mothers  are  familiar  with  the  plea — “  Tell  me  a  story  !  Not 
about  a  very  good  little  boy,  and  not  about  me  !” 

that  innocent  distinction  be. ween  the  "very  good  little  boy”  and 
the  "  me '  is  a  trifle  pathetic,  bur  strictly  true  to  life.  Do  not 
mothers  themselves  constantly  echo  the  request  for  a  story  that  is  not 
an  exposition  of  the  model  mother,  nor  yet  a  revelation  of  personal 
shortcomings  ? 

Messrs,  tvieiiin,  in  their  delightful  little  book,  “  The  Care  of 
Infants,”  accept  these  conditions.  1  he  book  does  not  talk  at  any 
mother,  but  speaks  wisety  and  sympathetically  with  all  mothers 
concerning  the  up-bunging  of  their  little  ones. 

in o  feature  of  child-life  is  lightly  passed  over,  "Ihe  Care  of 
the  Baby”  is  treated  very  fully  and  very  seriously,  and,  reading  the 
book,  a  mother  or  responsible  nurse  ;s  led  to  realise  not  only  the 
solemnity  ot  her  charge,  but  also  the  delights  of  it,  for  what  other 
womanly  duty  can  be  so  encouraging  and  satisfying  to  the  truest 
feminine  instincts  as  the  rearing  ot  a  mde  baby  through  happy 
infancy  to  healthy  and  vigorous  childhood? 

A  mother  is  naturally  anxious  about  her  baby,  and  it  >s  right  that 
she  should  be  so.  And  specially  is  this  the  case  when  the  moiher 
is  unable,  from  one  or  other  of  many  po.ent  and  oft-recurring  causes, 
to  provide  her  lit.ie  one  with  .Natures  sovereign  infant  food — 
mother’s  milk.  Look  at  it  how  you  win,  there  is  no  mother  who 
nas  a  right  .0  be  content  unless  she  has  quite  decided  in  her  own 
mind  what  food  she  would  use  for  her  baby  if  nature  s  supply  were 
suddenly  to  fail,  to  diminish,  or  deteriorate. 

ihe  writer  of  the  book  of  which  we  are  speaking  steps  out  to 
meet  the  anxious  moiher,  and  explains  to  her  why  it  is  that  Mellin’s 
f  ood  may  be  absolutely  relied  upon  lo  do  every  bit  as  well  for  the 
baby  as  tne  milk  of  the  perfectly  healthy  mother. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  babies  who  die  under  the  age  of 
one  year  are  hand-fed.  1  his  appalling  mortality  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  traced  to  the  initial  fact  of  hand-feeding,  but  to  the  lament¬ 
ably  inadequate  character  of  the  feeding. 

An  infant’s  fooa  must  be  either  right  or  wrong.  It  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  be  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  If  in  any  one  detail  it  falls 
short  of  perfection  it  is  not  right,  but  wrong.  And  when  one 
remembers  that  a  fortnight-old  baby  has  a  stomach  so  tiny  that  it 
can  contain  only  three  tablespoonfuls  of  food,  one  realises  the  grave 
importance  of  giving  an  infant  the  food  that  is  right. 

An  infant’s  food,  if  it  is  perfect,  will  contain  in  exactly  the  cor¬ 
rect  proportions  those  wonderful  constituents  which  may  be  called 
expert  body-builders.  One  constituent  will  supply  warmth  to  ihe 
tender  little  frame,  another  will  -make  flesh,  a  third  develop  bone. 
Think  how  imperative  it  is  that  these  body-builders  should  be  skil¬ 
fully  balanced,  so  that  the  one  may  co-operate  with  ihe  others 
towards  the  rearing  of  an  entirely  sound  and  evenly-develo-ped  body. 

Again,  no  infant’s  food  is  perfect  which  does  not  readily  yield  its 
nourishment  to  the  baby.  Every  mother  agrees  that  her  little  one, 
if  he  is  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  food,  must  be  able  to  digest 
it  with  ease;  but  how  few  realise  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
so-called  foods  given  to  infants  are  starchy,  akin,  that  is,  in  com¬ 
position  and  behaviour,  to  bread,  rice,  and  potatoes — substances 
which  a  joung  infant  cannot  possibly  digest. 

Mellin’s  Food,  like  mother’s  milk,  is  entirely  devoid  of  starch. 
That  is  why  it  can  be  given  to  the  frailest  of  new-born  infants 
without  the  least  fear  of  upsetting  the  tiny  stomach.  When  mixed 
to  directions,  it  possesses  exactly  as  much  “cream"  as  mother’s  milk, 
a. id  its  sweetening  agent  is  jus.  what  it  ought  ^  to  be, 
not  cane  sugar.  there  is  no  single  weak  spo.  in  Meliin’s  food. 
It  is  in  every  minute  detail  just  as  perfect  an  infant  diet  as  is 
mother’s  milk,  and  will  nourish  a  baby  every  bit  as  well.  It  is 
easily  made,  too,  and  that  counts  for  a  very  great  deal  in  the  life 
of  a  busy  mother,  who  has  a  thousand  reasonable  and  urgent  claims 
upon  her  time.  This  food,  being  already  cooked,  can  be  prepared 
to  absolute  perfection  in  one  minute.  It  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  Mellin’s  food  modifies  and  humanises  cow’s  milk,  bring¬ 
ing  it  up  to  the  exact  standard  of  breast  milk  . 

Having  led  the  mother  so  far  on  the  right  way,  she  is  asked  to 
consider  “  the  rest  ”  of  her  duty  towards  her  baby.  To  “  do  one’s 
best,  and  leave  the  re-',”  used  to  be  accounted  a  quite  comfortable 
and  wholesome  motto;  but  in  these  stirring  day-  when  our  children 
have  to  be  built  up  in  preparation  for  a  battle  that  is  every  day 
growing  keenei  and  more  strenuous,  a  mother,  having  done  what 
she  considers  her  best  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  food,  must 
needs  take  up  that  which  is  still  left  undone,  and  must  learn,  not 
how  to  leave  it,  and  how  to  do  it. 

Messrs.  Mellin  have  invented  a  very  special  form  of  feeding 
bo. tie,  which  they  urge  the  mother  to  use  in  connection  with  their 
Food.  'Ihe  Food  in  a  Mellin’s  bottle  lies  quite  close  up  round  the 
teat,  leaving  no  air  S'pace.  So  long  as  there  is  any  food  left  in 
the  bottle  it  keeps  up  close  to  the  teat,  and  this  makes  it  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  baby  to  “suck  in  wind”  with  the  food.  The  teat  is 
non-collapsible,  and  offers  natural  resistance  to  the  mouth  of  the 
infant.  The  valve,  which  provides  for  the  necessary  inlet  of  air,  is 
so  constructed  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  leakage.  This  valve 
admits  the  air  so  gradually  as  to  suit  the  suction  power  of  the 
weakest  child,  and  prevents  the  troublesome  choking-fits  which  so 
often  accompany  the  too-hurried  drawing-in  of  food. 

Mothers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  delightful  book,  “  The  Care 
of  Infants,”  which  contains  such  a  capital  working  stock  of  com- 
monsense  counsel,  is  to  be  had  post  free  on  application  to  Messrs. 
Mellin,  Peckham,  London,  S.E. 

A  sample  of  the  Food,  quite  sufficient  for  a  satisfactory  trial, 
is  sent  free  with  the  book.  Messrs.  Mellin’s  straight  story  will 
doubtless  find  many  thousands  of  interested  readers. 


The  Lady  of  the  House- 


Christmas,  1907. 
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THE  RULERS  OF  IRELAND — Concluded  from  page  25. 


depicted  fighting  furiously,  symbols  all,  no  doubt,  that  Oliver 
brought  to  Ireland  not  peace  but  a  sword. 

Of  Charles  II.  the  best  delineation  is,  also,  that  upon  his  coinage, 
modelled  by  the  same  koitier,  hollandais,  or  the  most  talented  of 
his  sons.  Samuel  Pepys,  who  accompanied  his  patron,  Captain 
Montague,  afterwards  Lord  Sandwich,  in  command  of  the 
battleship  “  Naesby,”  re-named  “The  Royal  Charles,  in  the 
capacity  Of  temporary  Purser  or  Admiralty’s  Secretary,  vouches 
for  this,  and  himself  describes  the  King  at  his  restoration, 
as  “a  black-a-vized  man."  On  the  coinage,  Charles  is  represented 
wearing  his  own  abundant  hair,  in  weighty  locks,  which  were  as 
coal  black  as  were  his  eyes  ;  that  trail  of  deep  colouring  came  by 
his  Bourbon  blood,  along  with  somewhat  else  in  him.  Our  little 
picture  appears  to  have  been  done  in  well-advanced  years  of  his  hard 
life,  and  shews  harshness  of  features  that  must  have  characterised 
him,  even  as  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  it  also  gives  a  clearer  suggestion 
of  his  taille  than  any  of  his  more  authentic  portraits.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  proclamations,  issued  by  Oliver  for  his  arrest, 
alter  Worcester  Fight,  describe  him  as  “a  young  man,  over  two 
yards  high,’’  etc.,  etc.  The  beautiful  miniature  on  ivory,  set  in 
diamonds,  executed  for  Mademoiselle  de  Querouaille,  and  now 
in  possession  of  the  Richmond  family,  shews  the  King  at  a 
later  period  of  life  than  when  Roitier  modelled  him  in  wax 
for  the  coinage,  and  appeals  to  us  as  an  equally  undeniable 
likeness.  In  it  His  Majesty  wears  a  periwig  “like  Mr.  Pepys  ! ’’ 
whom  he  joked  anent  111s  assumption  of  that  new  mode,  and 
is  attired  in  royal  robes,  with  his  collar  and  George;  it  was 
lent  to  the  interesting  exhibition  of  Stuart  Portraits,  in  London 
some  years  ago,  and  a  photo  of  it  is  included  among  others  of  that 
collection  at  our  museum. 

Of  James  II.  what  shall  we  say?  The  less  the  better.  Our 
little  head  was  done  during  comparative  youth,  probably  when  he 
was  sufficiently  well-looking,  as  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  High 
Admiral  ol  England.  But  his  portraits  as  King  shew  him  as  of  a 
thin,  lantern-jawed  visage,  with  narrow  eyes  and  a  bad  mouth  ; 
superstition,  and  even  something  of  cowardice,  in  his  expression. 

King  William’s  countenance  is  here  milder  and  less  aggressive 
than  in  most  of  his  portraits,  and  one  feels  less  weighted  by  the 
amount  of  profile  he  usually  displays  ;  the  original  picture  was 
probably  that  of  Guillaume  d'Orauge,  not  William,  Rex  Britaniarum. 
Our  most  militaiy  British  Sovereign  since  the  Plantagenets,  he 
was,  in  person,  a  small  man,  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lords  Roberts  and  Wolseley,  the  three  great  soldiers  Ireland 
has  given  to  England. 

George  I.  looks  younger,  and  shows  somewhat  more  bonhomie  in 
our  picture  than  he  does  upon  his  coinage  and  medals;  they,  as  a 
rule,  give  him  in  profile,  revealing  a  vulgar  nose,  tip-tilted,  surely  an 
undignified  feature  in  a  monarch.  His  strong  character  is  shewn 
111  a  firm  chin.  How  intrepid  he  was  ;  how  unrelenting  to  that  poor 
wife  of  his,  the  unhappy  Sophia  of  Zell.  If  she  did  prefer  the 
dashing,  handsome,  young  Kdnigsmarck  to  her  obese,  goggle- 
eyed  spouse,  in  which  she  cannot  be  excused,  of  course,  yet  her 
stubborn  lord  need  not  have  shut  her  up  in  that  gloomy  tower  of 
Ahlden  for  her  entire  lifetime.  We  are  not  on  his  side  there  ! 

“  Great  Anna  I  whom  three  realms  obey, 

Who  sometimes  counsel  takes,  and  sometimes  tay." 

Occasionally  strong  waters  and  fat  ale,  too,  if  report  says  truly, 
has  been  libelled  in  this  water  colour  portrait  even  if  we  accept 
Arabella  Churchill’s  insolent  designation  of  her  as  “Anne  Hyde’s 
ugly  daughter”  (the  ci-devanl  Court  favourite  was  jealous  that 
her  son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  had  not  been  declared  Prince 
of  Wales  on  his  father’s  succession  to  the  Crown).  Her  Royal 
Highness  had  that  crowning  glory  of  womankind,  a  fine  head 
of  hair ;  it  was  dark,  and  lent  itself  to  an  elaborate  coiffure  of 
heavy  ringlets ;  all  her  portraits  shew  this  natural  adornment 
and  although  her  figure  was  heavier  than  that  of  her  sister 
yueen  Mary,  she  was,  until  gout  rendered  her  an  almost  helpless 
invalid,  equally,  a  dresser.  Unhappy  Lady  !  wedded  to  a  stupid 
consort;  “I’ve  tried  Prince  George  drunk,  and  I've  tried  Prince 
George  sober,  and  there’s  nothing  in  him  either  way  1  ”  said 
that  always  racy,  Merry  Monarch,  the  princess’s  uncle.  She  had 
to  grieve  the  untimely  loss  of  her  children,  and,  sinking  into 
personal  habits  of  indolence,  she  became  a  prey  to  harpies  and 
intriguers.  In  her  dressing-room  at  Kensington  Palace  there 
hang  two  oval  half-length  portraits,  very  touching  to  contemplate — 
one  is  that  of  her  eldest  boy,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died 
of  smallpox,  at  twelve  years  old  ;  the  other  represents  her  luckless 
half-brother,  that  Chevalier  de  St.  George  who,  born  so  mal 
apropos,  in  a  Sedan  chair  while  the  yueen,  his  mother,  was  on  her 
way  to  St.  James’,  the  legal  birthplace  of  kings  then,  had  to 
buffet  through  life  against  a  fate  as  markedly  predestined  in  his 
face  as  was  that  of  his  grandsire. 


Of  the  Maiden  Majesty  who  “  did  not  like  bishops  because  of 
their  wigs”  (a  tangible  reason  at  any  rate),  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  recount  one  word,  except  that  this  Irish  portrait  of  the  young 
Victoria  resembles  no  other  that  we  have  seen  ;  yet  it  shews  the 
sweet  oval  of  all  young  Guelph  faces. 


ROMANCES  OF  THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  (“r)- 

etiquette  observed  at  both  previous  trials  by  the  Peers  was  accur¬ 
ately  observed,  the  scene  was  even  more  touching,  as  the  interest 
shewn  in  it  by  the  nobility,  especially  the  ladies,  was  more  wide¬ 
spread,  and  the  cause  so  pathetic  as  to  almost  remove  it  from  the 
character  of  an  offence,  if  not  entirely  from  the  category  of  crime. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Kingston,  had  shot  Colonel  Henry  Fitzgerald  for  the 
abduction  of  his  daughter  ;  and  although  no  subject,  however  noble 
by  birth,  is  permitted  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  much  sym¬ 
pathy  was  felt  for  the  afflicted  father  as  well  as  the  insulted  gentleman. 

Lord  Kingston  was  apprehended,  and  summoned  for  trial  by  his 
peers  on  the  1 8th  May,  1798.  The  Commons’  Chamber  was 
decorated  for  the  purpose  of  its  legal  occupation,  and  fitted  with 
much  solemnity  of  effect.  An  innovation,  marking  the  advance  of 
social  refinement  and  gentle  courtesy,  was  that  a  section  of  the  floor 
was  laid  with  red  cloth,  and  seated  for  the  accommodation  of 
sympathising  peeresses  and  their  daughters  ;  the  Speaker’s  chair 
was  also  newly  adorned  for  the  occasion,  and  members  of 
the  Lower  House  with  their  families  filled  the  galleries.  Sir 
Chichester  Fortescue  was  then  King-of-Arms,  and  he  carried  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  accused  Earl  before  him  when  summoned 
to  the  bar,  and  remained  on  his  left  hand  during  the  trial.  Attired 
in  deep  mourning,  moving  with  slow  step,  and  his  eyes  cast  to  the 
ground,  Lord  Kingston  advanced  in  a  seeming  deep  melancholy, 
followed  by  the  executioner,  carrying  the  axe,  black,  save  within  two 
inches  of  its  sharp  edge,  where  it  glittered  cruelly.  The  pre¬ 
decessors  of  this  ominous  official  had  attended  in  like  manner  at 
the  previous  trials,  and  in  Lord  Santry  s  case  laid  the  axe  on  a 
block  placed  on  the  table  of  the  house  ;  but  subsequent  form 
required  that  the  Headsman  should  carry  the  dire  weapon  of 
vengeance  or  justice,  and  maintain  it  during  the  trial,  with  its 
edge  averted,  raised  to  the  level  of  the  prisoner’s  neck,  with  the 
further  observance  in  reserve  that  should  the  verdict  be  “Guilty  ! ’’ 
he  should  at  once  turn  the  edge  of  his  weapon  towards  the  prisoner, 
and  hold  it  so,  during  sentence  and  on  the  escort  back  to  prison, 
thus  indicating  a  verdict  of  death. 

Lord  Kingston’s  actual  trial,  after  preliminaries  of  State,  lasted 
but  one  hour  ;  witnesses  were  cited,  both  generally  and  by  name, 
three  times,  during  an  interval  of  intense  anxiety  of  suspense,  but 
none  appeared,  and  thus  the  trial  terminated,  after  which  the 
President  of  Court  put  the  question  to  the  Peers,  who  each,  with 
much  earnestness,  as  they  walked  past  the  chair,  pronounced  their 
verdict  of  “  Not  Guilty,  upon  my  honour,”  after  which  a  formal 
acquittal  was  pronounced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  broke  his 
wand  in  due  form,  and  thus  ended  the  proceedings. 

THE  HELiLi  FIRE  CLUB.  (.Explanation  of  the  picture  on  page  5.) 

Tbis  notorious  Club  was  established  in  Dublin  in  1735-  ar)d  held  its  meetings 
at  the  famous  Eagle  Tavern,  Cork  Hill,  and  afterwards  at  the  House  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Pelier,  near  Rathfarnham,  which  was  built  in  1725  as  a  hoofing 
lodge  by  William  Connolly,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Clubs  of 
this  character  were  the  subject  of  a  Special  Report,  in  1737,  to  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords.  The  original  picture  is  believed  to  have  been  painted  by  James  Worsdale, 
a  member  of  the  Club.  It  was  formerly  at  Santry  Court,  Co.  Dublin,  where  our 
Editor,  when  a  child,  remembers  to  have  first  seen  it.  After  the  collection  of  Sir 
Charles  Domvile,  Bart.,  was  sold,  the  picture  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Wardell,  of  Dublin,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  the  work  was,  after  his 
death,  presented,  in  1878,  to  the  National  Gallety  by  his  son. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


3ntensif\nng  tbe  IDomestic  Servant  fl>roblem. 


Stupidity  and  Cupidity  may  go  Hand-in-Hand 

GNORANCE  of  the  law  does  not  protect  its  innocent 
transgressor  from  penalties  upon  evading  or  breaking 
it.  Many  people  think  otherwise,  but  they  are 
wrong.  If,  however  unwittingly,  they  do,  or  cause  to 
be  done,  anything  which  the  statutes  forbid,  their 
statement,  true  as  it  may  be,  that  they  did  not  know 
they  were  doing  wrong,  will  not  shield  them  from  the 
punishment  meted  out  to  wilful  offenders.  It  is  true  that,  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1906,  which  came  into  operation  on 
the  ist  |uly  last,  we  are  not  obliged  by  law  to  insure  our  servants. 
Hut  the  effect  of  the  new  Act  is  that  all  domestic  servants  are  now 
insured  against  accidents  incurred  whilst  engaged  about  their  em¬ 
ployers’  business.  Parliament,  through  the  Treasury,  does  not  pay 
the  premiums,  but  gives  the  employer  the  option  of  taking  all  the 
risk,  or,  by  arrangement  with  an  insurance  company,  providing  that 
in  case  of  accident  his  or  her  servant,  or  servants,  or  dependants, 
shall  receive  the  amount  of  compensation  indicated  in  the  Act.  As  it 
has  been  in  operation  for  only  four  months  and  a  half,  the  time  is 
too  short  to  bring  the  effect  of  its  working  into  that  prominence  which 
assuredly  awaits  it 

Few  of  the  statutes  inscribed  during  the  present  generation  opens 
up  so  wide  a  field  for  contention  as  this  one. 

THE  OUTLOOK  IS  SERIOUS  INDEED. 

Here  in  Ireland,  where  so  many  people  of  limited  incomes  contrive 
to  keep  servants,  the  responsibility  fixed  upon  them  by  the  new  Act 
is  distinctly  serious.  We  recall  a  case,  some  years  ago,  where  a  ser¬ 
vant  in  a  'Dublin  suburb  came  down  one  frosty  morning,  and,  as 
usual,  lit  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  range.  The  water  being  congealed 
in  the  boiler  supply-pipe,  the  overnight  supply  in  the  boiler  was 
quickly  converted  into  steam,  and,  having  no  means  of  escape,  blew 
the  range  to  pieces,  one  portion  striking  the  unfortunate  girl  on  the 
head,  and  killing  ner  instantaneously.  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
a  resident  sent  a  maid  to  post  a  letter.  On  the  way  to  the  pillar-box 
a  horse  under  a  coal-dray  became  restive,  and  backed  the  vehicle  up 
on  to  the  pathway  !  Dike  most  people  in  similar  circumstances, 
the  maid  became  confused,  and  before  she  could  escape  to  a  place  of 
safety  she  was  pinned  between  the  end  of  the  dray  and  a  wall 
crushed  to  death.  If  the  Act  of  1906  had  been  in  operation  then  and 
these  poor  girls  had  anyone  wholly  dependant  upon  them,  as  many 
servants  have,  the  employers  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  such 
dependants  a  sum  equal  to  three  years  of  the  girls’  earnings,  but 
not  less  than  ^,150,  nor  more  than  ;^3<-,<-)'  1  here  are  few  domestic 

servants  who  have  not  someone  partly  dependant  upon  their  earnings. 
In  such  cases,  where  the  servant,  male  or  female,  is  killed  whilst 
engaged  about  the  employers’  business,  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be"  given  those  who  received  the  employee’s  contributions  is  lo  be 
determined  by  agreement,  but  may  not  exceed  £300.  It  will  be  said 
“  Oh  '  it’s  very  rarely  a  servant  gets  killed  ;  there  isn’t  much  risk  of 
that  happening  1”  But  the  writer  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
two  cases  mentioned  above.  Others  will  be  remembered  by  readers 
v-ho  try  to  recall  similar  distressing  occurrences  within  their  circle 
01  acquaintances. 

A  HURT  MAY  COST  MORE  THAN  A  DEATH. 

It  seems  anomalous,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  it  should  cost  less  to 
compensate  a  father,  mother,  or  orphans  for  the  loss,  by  violent  or 
misadventurous  death,  of  their  breadwinner,  whose  warm-hearted 
and  filial  affection  have  been  proved,  than  to  provide  for  a  servant 
who  has  been  seriously  hurt  in  the  pursuit  of  his  or  her  avocation. 
Yet  such  is  the  law.  In  such  circumstances  the  employer 
would  have  to  pay  the  incapacitated  persons  a  weekly  allow¬ 
ance,  during  the  time  they  are  unable  to  work,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one-half  of  their  average  weekly  earnings.  i’he  amount 
is  not  to  exceed  £1  a  week.  We  do  not  believe  we  understate  the 
minimum  at  6/6  weekljq  and  for  this  reason.  Our  experience  is, 
that  a  servant — the  average  maid  in  a  middle  class  household 
costs  her  employer  £30  a  year  at  least.  Her  “earnings,”  according 
to  the  reading  of  the  Act,  includes  the  value  of  her  board  a.nd  lodg- 
ing  it  may  also,  for  all  we  know,  embrace  the  value  of  Christmas 
presents,  clothes,  and  “tips”  from  visitors,  elements  which,  in  some 
cases,  would  probably  tend  to  increase  the  sick  allowance  payable  to 
the  invalid.  One  can  imagine  an  optimistic  reader  saying  that  6/6 
a  week  wouldn  t  be  much  to  have  to  pay  a  good  girl  whilst  she 
was  disabled.  The  chances  are  that  you  may  be  paying  a  very 
indifferent  girl,  a  girl  you  were  contemplating  “parting  with.  Six 
and  sixpence  a  week  for  doing  nothing,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
you  have  to  employ  and  pay  someone  else  for  doing  the  work 
she  is  unable  to  perform.  If  it  be  a  very  serious  case  of  dis¬ 
ablement,  such  as  injury  to  the  spine, _  or  a  grievous  hurt,  causing 
paralysis  and  consequent  protracted  incapacity,  a  capital  sum  ot 
nearly  /'i,ooo  would  be  required  to  provide  for  such.  Accidents 
will  happen.  It  is  all  very  well  to  look  back  upon  a  long  series 
of  years  without  any  disconcerting  accident  in  a  household,  but 
such  immunity  is  rare  indeed.  And,  nowadays  particularly,  when 
really  good  servants  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  devoted  retainers 
are  as  rare  as  centenarians,  there  are  so  many  changes  of  servants 
taking  place  that  the  most  careful  mistress  runs  the  risk  of  employ¬ 
ing  a  servant  who  may  be  clumsy  or  prone  to  accident. 

THE  COMPLEXITY  OF  THE  LAW  MAKES  ITS 
ADMINISTRATION  EXPENSIVE 

It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  the  writer  whether,  here  in  Ireland, 
the  mistresses  or  the  maids  are  the  better  informed  respecting  the 
operation  of  the  new  law.  We  have  no  doubt  the  masters  and  men 
are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  its  provisions,  for  they  read  the 
“dry”  articles  which  appear  in  the  papers  respecting  the  work  that 


How  to  Protect  both  Employers  and  Servants 

is  being  done  in  l’arliament.  As  the  servants  have  most  to 
gain  by  the  new  Act,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  are  unaware  of 
its  existence.  They  know  enough  to  feel  justified  in  consulting  a 
solicitor,  if  they  think  they  have  a  grievance.  As  members  of  the 
learned  professions  are  increasing  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  nearly 
double  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  general  population,  there  will  be 
no  dearth  of  advisers.  Some  solicitors  make  a  speciality  of  con¬ 
veyancing,  others  are  experts  in  guiding  clients  through  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court,  others  again  are  au  fait  in  company  law,  and  so  on. 
We  shall  probably  find,  ere  long,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
profession  so  skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act,  1906,  that  professional  reputations  will  be  made  on  that 
Act  alone.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  Act  was  not  designed  to 

promote  litigation,  but  it  must,  inevitably,  give  rise  to  an  immense 

number  of  costly  legal  wrangles  during  every  recurring  year  in 
the  near  future.  Questions  to  be  decided  in  the  course  may  be 

the  amount  of  compensation,  or  weekly  allowance  to  be  paid  ;  prov¬ 

ing  whether  “dependants”  were  really  what  they  alleged  themselves 
to  be ;  whether  the  accident  was  caused  by  deliberate  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  servant.  Hut  if  such  deliberate  carelessness  causes 
the  death  or  serious  and  permanent  disablement  of  the  servant,  the 
employer  has  to  pay  up.  If,  however,  it  can  be  incontestibly  -proved 
that  a  lesser  injury  was  caused  by  the  servant’s  own  wilfulness, 
the  employer  may  escape  the  obligation  to  pay  sick  or  disablement 
allowance.  It  is  not  an  agreeable  occupation  to  be  warning  our  sub¬ 
scribers  of  troubles  that  may  be  in  store  for  some  of  them,  that  are 
certain  to  arise  in  some  of  the  thousands  of  homes  where  the  Lady 
of  the  House  is  a  welcome  periodical.  We  should  hesitate  to  pro- 
c'aim  the  disease  if  we  did  not  know  the  remedy. 

HOW  TO  INSURE  AGAINST  THE  RISK. 

In  view  of  the  confusing  number  of  insurance  companies  in 
existence,  and  of  the  varying  condi’ions  under  which  they  issue 
policies  covering  an  immense  variety  of  risks,  it  is  more  imperative 
than  ever  that  Irishwomen  and  the  great  majority,  of  Irishmen 
seeking  insurance  against  risk  of  any  kind  should  obtain  independent 
advice,  which  is  now  given  free  of  charge  to  those  insuring  by 
insurance  brokers.  We  have  pleasure  in  recommending  Messrs.  Coyle 
&  Co.,  of  7,  Anglesea  Street,  Dublin. 

SERVANTS’  INSURANCE  RATES. 

The  ordinary  rate,  interesting  to  our  readers,  is  that  of  2/6  per 
head  for  indoor  servants  for  insurance  against  all  legal  liability 
imposed,  and  we  may  observe  that  Messrs.  Coyle  &  Co.,  leave  the 
selection  of  the  insurance  company  to  their  clients,  or  give  theni  the 
benefit  of  their  wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  business  in  the 
selection  of  a  solvent  company  dealing  liberally  with  the  public,  with¬ 
out  any  cost  to  those  who  consult  them. 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE. 

Messrs.  Coyle  &  Co.  are  equally  available  to  advise  and  carry 
through  any  form  of  insurance  against  risks  known  to  the  insurance 
world.  In  effecting  insurances  against  risk  of  fire  the  services 
of  this  most  respectable  firm  enable  you  to  procure  far  and  away 
better  value  for  your  money  than  can  be  obtained  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  experts.  For  instance,  they  will  tell  you  that,  without  extra 
charge,  policies  should  be  extended  to  insure  one-tenth  of  amount 
insured  on  personal  property  and  effects,  while  visiting  at  friends 
houses  or  staying  for  a  while  in  a  hotel,  and  should,  further,  ex¬ 
tend  to  insure  the  property  of  all  members  of  the  family  and  of 
servants  living-in.  Loss  through  gas,  or  domestic  boiler  explosion, 
or  lightning,  should  also  be  covered.  1  he  usual  rates  for  insurance 
against  fire"  are  so  low  as  to  make  it  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
not  to  be  protected.  For  the  dwelling-house  proper— that  is,  the 
building  alone,  the  payment  to  be  made  is  usually  1/6  for  every 
/.ioo.  A  house  worth  /, 500  would  cost  7/6  a  year  to  be  insured 
against  fire.  'I  he  general  contents,  furniture,  clothes,  etc.,  are 
generally  protected  by  payment  of  2  -  per  £100  insured.  ,'s 

to  say,  if  you  value  the  goods  in  your  house  at  /.300,  you  would  only 
have"  to  pay  6/-  a  year.  Insurances  against  burglary  and  house¬ 
breaking  are  effected  on  very  similar  terms. 

CHILDREN'S  DEFERRED  ASSURANCES. 

Incidentally  Messrs.  Coyle  &  Co.  draw  our  attention  to  a  system  of 
assurance  which  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  a  very  large  number 
of  our  subscribers.  Most  men  who  insure  would  like  to  insure  for 
a’  least  /'i,ooo.  Those  who  can  afford  to  do  so  find  the  premium 
pretty  stiff.  Usually  at  the  age  men  do  recognise  the  necessity  of 
making  this  necessary  provision  they  have  to  pay  in  or  about  £30 
a  year  for  the  privilege.  Under  this  new  idea  the  parents  of  an 
infant  may  insure  the  child  for  a  ^1,000  so  that,  on  attaining  its 
majority,  it  will  only  have  to  pay  annually  the  same  amount  as  the 
parent  or  guardian  paid  up  to  the  time  of  its  coming  of  age  viz., 
>8  iss.  iod.  per  annum.  If  the  child  died  before  attain¬ 
ing  the  age  of  twenty,  all  the  money  actually  paid  in  would  be  returned. 

A  SOLID  TALK. 

We  are  rarely  tempted  into  such  a  serious  strain  in  these  columns, 
but  we  must  lay  the  blame  with  the  Legislature  and  the  domestic 
servants.  We  are  confident,  however,  that  what  we  have  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  say  on  the  subject  is  imperatively  necessary,  and,  having 
had  to  touch  upon  insurance  at  all,  we  take  special  pleasure  in 
recommending  all  our  subscribers  who  contemplate  effecting  an 
insurance  of  any  kind  or  description  whatsoever,  to  secure  the  inter¬ 
mediary  services  of  perfectly  reliable  experts  such  as  Messrs.  Coyle 
&  Co,  "of  7,  Anglesea  Street,  Dublin,  whose  advice  will  be  invaluable 
though  free.  Insurance  companies  look  after  themselves,  but  insur¬ 
ance  brokers  look  after  their  clients. 
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An  Irish  Lady’s  Experiences  of  Irish  Linen. 


USEFUL  FACTS  ABOUT  IRISH  LINENS. 

To  the  Editor,  “  Lady  of  the  House." 

Dear  Sir. — The  daily  papers  recently  gave  ail  account  of  the 
reception  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  of  a  deputation  from  the 
Hand-Loom  Weavers’ Society,  to  ask  for  her  Excellency’s  countenance 
for  the  support  of  hand-loom  damask  weaving. 

It  is  to  this  Ulster  cottage  industry  that  the  world-wide  fame  of 
Irish  linen  is  due,  and  it  is  alarming  to  hear  from  the  Secretary’s 
remarks  that  this  important  industry  is  in  danger  of  being  extin¬ 
guished,  because  the  hand  loom  damask  bears  no  trade  mark  by 
which  the  inexperienced  purchaser  can  distinguish  it  from  that  woven 
by  power  looms,  and  it  is  to  urge  the  necessity  for  a  compulsory 
trade  mark  being  woven  into  all  handloom  linens  that  the  deputation 
invoked  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen’s  assistance.  Her  Excellency  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  subject  the  ever  gracious  interest  she  always  evinces 
towards  Irish  industrial  questions,  and  offered  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Home  Industries  Association,  suggesting  also  that  a  con¬ 
ference  should  be  held  of  persons  with  expert  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  which  is  one  of  very  serious  importance  in  Ulster,  where 
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I . — AFTERNOON  BLOUSE  OF  SILK  AND  LACE. 

The  silk  falls  loose  in  a  square  bolero  shape  to  just  above  the  waist, 
and  is  finished  with  silk  fringe  and  embroidery,  revers,  vest,  and 
waistbelt,  covered  with  lace;  fastened  with  little  velvet  bows. 

2. _ A  Fashionable  Hat  of  brown  velvet  trimmed  with  a  duster 

of  while  birds. 

between  eleven  hundred  and  twelve  hundred  weavers  and  their 
families — about  five  thousand  souls  in  all  are  dependent  on  this 
industry  for  their  livelihood. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  the  desired  trade  mark,  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  though  in  some  minds  there  is  an  idea  that 
a  trade  mark,  such  as  the  words,  “Hand-loom  Irish,”  being  woven 
into  the  edge  of  table  linen  would  have  an  ugly  effect.  To  reassure 
these  doubters,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  hand-loom 
damask  made  specially  by  the  well-known  linen  manufacturers,  Wa  - 
pole  Brothers  in  their  hand-looms.  Into  all  their  hand-made  damask 
the  words,  “Walpole  Brothers,  Limited,”  are  woven,  and  unless 
actually  looked  for,  can  pass  without  observation,  yet  the  existence 
of  this  private  trade-mark  secures  the  purchasers  at  Messrs.  Walpole  s 
the  certainty  that  they  are  getting  the  article  they  pay  for.  It  is 
provoking  to  think  how  many  people  pay  a  great  price  for  what  is 
called  “Irish  linen,”  but  only  procure  a  quite  inferior  article,  simply 
because  there  is  no  way  except  by  an  experienced  judgment  that 
the  difference  can  be  de'ected  at  the  time  of  purchase;  it  is  in  the 
wearing  power  that  the  great  difference  lies. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  bought  table-cloths  at  Messrs.  Walpole 
Brothers.  I  got^  some  hand-woven,  some  power-made;  the  former 
cost  about  8/-  more  each  than  the  lat'er,  and  at  that  time  did  not 


look  as  attractive,  as  they  were  not  either  as  white  or  as  glossy  as 
the  machine-made  cloths;  after  a  couple  of  years  equal  wear,  the 
difference  was  all  tne  other  way — the  machine-made  cloths  showed 
signs  of  wear,  they  had  become  thin  and  poor-looking,  and  their 
patterns  no  longer  showed  up  with  a  good  effect,  whereas  the  hand¬ 
made  cloths  had  gained  in  appearance  by  each  visit  to  the  laundry, 
and  presented  a  rich  and  sheeny  effect,  delightful  to  an  appreciative 
eye.  To  anyone  who  can  afford  to  spend  on  house  linen,  I  should 
advise  the  buying  of  hand-loom  damask.  It  does  cost  more,  but  it 
is  worth  quite  double  what  machine-made  is,  and  if  a  trade  mark 
is  secured  to  the  Hand-Loom  Weavers’  Association,  I  feel  confident 
that  householders  w'll  soon  begin  to  look  out  for  the  mark  by  which 
they  will  know  that  they  are  securing  the  real  article,  instead  of  linen 
made  up  to  look  well,  sold  as  Irish,  but  often  foreign  linen  of  a 
sadly  inferior  description. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  a  friend  has  allowed  me  to  see  in 
the  same  connection  a  recent  report  from  the  firm  which  so  largely 
represents  the  interests  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  and  I  am  glad 
indeed  to  notice  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  results  referred 
to.  Messrs.  Walpole  say  : 

“  In  no  previous  year  was  there  so  much  hand-loom  damask  turned 
out  by  the  company’s  weavers ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  of  Irish  cottage  industries,  the 
fact  is  most  gratifying,  as  affording  evidence  of  extended  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  an  important  and  valuable  Irish  manufacture. 

— E.  E.  Carmichael-Ferrall. 

Augher  Castle,  Co.  Tyrone. 

WHITEWELL  DYE  WORKS,  BELFAST. 

The  work  of  cleaning,  dyeing,  and  general  laundry  goes  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  the  ^vhitewell  Works,  Belfast,  whose  town  office  is  at 
8,  Royal  Avenue,  where  all  inquiries  may  be  made  and  price  lists 
obtained.  The  methods  employed  by  this  establishment  are  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  and  efficient,  and  the  best  and  most  approved 
machinery,  under  skilled  management,  hastens  the  work. 

The  utmost  care  is  taken  of  clothing,  household  goods,  etc., 
entrusted  to  its  treatment,  and  the  results  both  in  cleansing  and 
re-colouring  are  most  commendable.  _  ... 

Precautions  are  used  to  ensure  against  infection  of  any  kind, 
and  trained  hands  accomplish  the  getting  up  of  linen  in  very 
best  style. 


A  Lucky  Sixpence 


This  tells  you  how  for  sixpence 

You  can  put  yourself  in  the  ivay 

Of  preventing  medical  worry  and  physical  strain. 

If  you  fear  a  breakdown  in  health 

Spend  the  sixpence  and  be  convinced. 


Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  such  physical  and  mental  degeneracy  as  exists 
amongst  us  is  bad  or  insufficient  food. 

This  is  unfortunately  but  too  true,  as  the  proprietors  of 
Vi-Cocoa  have  been  pointing  out  for  years,  and  now  food-faddism 
has  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  seriously  affecting  the  health 
of  the  community.  The  craze  for  getting  thin  is  on  a  par  with 
race  suicide. 

Vi-Cocoa  is  the  most  perfect  flesh-forming  food  beverage  ever 
placed  before  the  public. 

It  not  only  possesses  highly  nutritious  and  sustaining  properties, 
but  it  is  also  soothing,  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  considerably  assists 
weak  digestions. 

Vi-Cocoa— a  packet  of  which  can  be  obtained 
everywhere  for  the  small  sum  of  sixpence— is  in 
a  great  measure  self-digesting,  and  exceeds  ten¬ 
fold  in  nutriment  and  sustenant  power  any  other 
food  beverage,  and  it  will  steadily  build  up  your 
body  to  a  healthy  condition,  if  taken  regularly 
night  and  morning. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


O  country  has  suffered  such  social  upheavals  as  Ireland 
I  has.  Wave  after  wave  of  colonisation  and  confiscation 
\  and  plantation  has  passed  over  the  country,  with  the 

ij  result  that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  original  nobility 

\  9)  and  gentry  of  the  country  now  remains.  Their 

N' - '  descendants  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 

heaven,  and  scarcely  possess  an  acre  of  their  ancestral  lands.  It  is 
a  pathetic,  even  a  tragic  story,  this  scattering  of  the  old  clans,  and  the 
moralist  would  find  many  a  text 

to  preach  upon  concerning  __  . — - ___  - 

the  transitory  nature  of  human 
greatness  in  the  study  of  an  old 
genealogical  map  of  Ireland. 

Such  a  map  is  before  me  as  1 
write.  In  it  are  defined  the 
territories  over  which  the  old 
chieftains  held  sway.  Every 
acre  of  the  country  then  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  O's 
and  Mac’s.  The  gentry  as 
well  as  the  democracy  then 
bore  none  but  Gaelic  names, 
and  nowadays  but  a  handful 
of  families  bearing  such 
patronymics  are  in  positions 
of  fashion  and  importance. 

“  The  high  house  of  O’Neill 
Is  gone  down  to  the  dust, 

The  O’Brien  is  clanless  and 
banned. 


Alas,  alas,  and  alas, 

For  the  once  proud  people  of 
Banba  !  ” 

The  next  epoch  in  our 
history  which  our  genea¬ 
logical  maps  explain  is  that 
of  the  Norman  invasion. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  we 
find  the  dominion  of  the 
Gaelic  chieftains  disputed, 
and  the  O’s  and  Mac’s  reced¬ 
ing  before  the  conquering 
Norman.  Still  the  Gael  held 
his  own  to  a  great  extent  for 
centuries.  Sometimes  he 
overcame  the  invader,  and  at 
other  times  he  absorbed  him. 

The  Normans  became  “more 
Irish  than  the  Irish  them¬ 
selves.’’  They  spoke  Irish, 
they  adopted  Irish  customs 
and  dress.  They  chose  for 
their  children  Irish  god¬ 
parents  and  foster  parents, 
and,  above  all,  they  wedded 
Irish  wives,  despite  all  the  pains  and  penalties  which  the  English 
laws  called  down  upon  them  for  so  doing. 


Mr.  Mahoney,  how  dare  you  attempt  to  kiss  my  daughter  ? 

But,  madam,  what  leason  have  you  to  suppose  that  I  did  so? 

What  reason,  sir?  Why,  the  two  hairpins  I  observe  sticking  in  your  front  hair. 


and  other  Continental  countries,  and  from  that  period  it  is  abroad 
we  must  seek  for  the  scions  of  the  Gaelic  gentry.  With  a  few 
exceptions  Irish  families  of  distinction  emigrated  ;  they  sought  and 
found  fame  and  honours  in  foreign  courts  and  camps. 

The  story  of  the  Irish  gentry  abroad  reads  like  a  chapter  out  of  a 
high-coloured  romance.  There  was  no  post  too  high  for  the  Irish 
exiles  to  aspire  to.  Ambassadors,  field-marshals,  prime  ministers, 
were  to  be  found  in  France,  Spain,  Australia,  Holland,  and  other  Con¬ 
tinental  countries,  bearing  dis¬ 
tinctively  Irish  names.  The 
families  of  the  exiles  moved  in 
the  most  brilliant  Court  circles. 
The  Irish  ladies,  by  their  beau¬ 
ty  and  charm,  won  homage 
wherever  they  went ;  and  the 
Irish  princes  and  nobles 
might  have  said  of  them,  as 
Napoleon  said  of  his  consort, 
“  I  conquer  kingdoms,  but 
Josephine  conquers  hearts.” 

We  can  imagine  the  im¬ 
pression  made  abroad  by  the 
daughters  of  a  race  which, 
when  in  its  heyday,  is  thus 
described  by  an  Irish  scholar  : 
“  The  women  in  rich  and 
brilliant  yet  fastidiously 
simple  dress,  many  of  them 
wearing  crescent  -  shaped, 
plain  diadems  of  gold  over 
their  heads  ;  circlets  of  gold, 
plain  or  in  simple  and  ele¬ 
gant  design,  around  their 
necks ;  large,  elaborately 
wrought  brooches  on  the 
shoulder,  and  perhaps  cinc¬ 
tures  of  gold  around  the  waist. 
For  beauty  of  complexion,  of 
eyes,  of  features,  and  of  form, 
this  assemblage  of  women 
excels  anything  that  the  outer 
world  has  ever  seen.” 

But  now  we  come  to  the 
strange  part  of  the  story. 
All  this  brilliant  Gaelic  gentry 
has  vanished  like  a  wreath  of 
smoke,  leaving  nothing  but  a 
memory.  It  is  true  that  there 
,  are  some  notable  exceptions. 

A  MacMahon  was  recently 
President  of  the  French 
Republic;  a  Taafe,  Prime 
Minister  of  Austria ;  an 
O’Donnell,  Prime  Minister 
of  Spain,  and  Duke  of 
Tetuan  in  that  country.  The 
the  leading  grandees  of  Port- 

reigning  house.  The  King  of 


O’Neill  of 
ugal,  and 


Lisbon  is  one 
close  friend  of 


of 

the 


What  king  dare 
Your  Irish 


say  to  Geraldine, 
wive  discard  ?  ” 


Portugal  has  become  so  interested  in  Iris  hart  and  music  through  hear- 


The  Leinster  Fitzgeralds  were  foremost  in  their  defiance  of  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny,  which  forbade  intermarriage  between  Norman 
and  Gael,  and  the  other  Norman  knights  followed  in  their  foot¬ 
steps.  The  Dane  and  the  Norman  had  both  been  assimilated  b\ 
the  Gael,  and  the  Irish  social  order  did  not  suffer  any  serious  up¬ 
heaval  by  these  two  waves  of  colonisation.  Bard  and  Brehon, 
monk  and  poet,  remained  undisturbed  in  their  powers  and  preroga¬ 
tives  ;  and  Gaelic  civilisation,  with  its  festivals,  its  law  courts,  its 
universities,  its  commerce,  and  its  art,  proceeded  in  its  development 
along  native  lines. 

But  the  next  wave  of  colonisation  belonged  to  a  different,  more 
disturbing  order.  The  troopers  of  Cromwell,  the  planters  of  James, 
the  men-at-arms  and  undertakers  of  William,  came  with  no  intention 
of  adopting  the  country  or  of  assimilating  the  native  elements. 
They  were  fiercely  antagonistic  to  everything  Irish.  To  exterminate 
the  people,  to  seize  their  lands,  to  suppress  their  language,  to  destroy 
their  civilisation — such  were  their  openly  avowed  objects.  And 
before  this  new,  fierce  onslaught  the  old  gentry,  both  Gaelic  and 
Norman,  went  down.  The  Flight  of  the  Earls  (O’Neill  and 
O'Donnell)  was  the  first  herald  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  order. 
But  it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  Limerick  that  the  old  noblesse 
finally  disappeared.  They  fled,  in  Sarsfield’s  company,  to  France 
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UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  IRISH  SOCIETY.— Concluded. 


mg  of  Ireland  from  The  O’Neill,  that  he  has  offered  a  prize  to  the  next 
1  reach tas.  And  i  in  Russia,  Holland,  Hungary,  and  Germany,  we 
occasionaHy  come  across  Irish  names  high  up  in  diplomatic  and 
llitary  circles.  But  this  is  a  mere  handful  when  compared  to  the 
thousandsof  Irishmen  who  went  abroad  toEuropean  countries  after  the 
tall  ot  Limerick.  In  the  service  of  France  alone  500,000  fell,  from  the 
year  1691  to  1745;  and  there  were  so  many  Irishmen  in  the  Dutch  Navy 
in  the  seventeenth  century  that  Admiral  De  Ruyter,  the  greatest  of 
Dutch  naval  commanders,  became  a  fluent  speaker  of  Irish  :  so 
many  men  in  his  fleet  were  Irish  speakers  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  tercentenary  of  this 
great  hero  was  celebrated  this  year  amid  great  rejoicings  by  his 
countrymen  When  recently  in  Holland  I  visited  his  tomb  in  the 
New  Church,  Amsterdam,  which  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of 
a  1  tree  European  nations  ;  and  it  was  standing  by  it  that  a  Dutch 
friend,  himself  a  speaker  of  Irish, and  a  Gaelic  enthusiast,  gave  me  this 
mterestmginformatmn.  (Itwasin  this  church  thatQueen  Wilhelmina 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Dutch  Constitution,  and  was  crowned 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  6th  September,  1898  ;  and  many  another 
historic  pageant  has  this  stately  old  edifice  witnessed.)  But  what 
has  become  of  the  descendants  of  those  Irish  men  and  women  who 

thnn«hhlSt0KyKiab+ri?ad  ?  They  must  exist  stiU  in  £reat  numbers, 
ough  probably  their  names  have  become  corrupted  beyond  recog¬ 
nition,  and  their  descendants  are  now  merged  in  a  foreign  nation. 

A  few  Irish  families  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  keep  up  a  com¬ 
munication  with  their  kindred  abroad,  but  in  most  instances  the  tie 
b!’been„COmplete>y  br°ken.  It  is  ten  thousand  pities  that  it  should 
so.  How  much  it  would  add  to  the  interest  of  our  lives,  and  the 
S  Present-day  Irish  society,  if  there  were  still  comings 

bet!**ent  the  “Wild  Geese”  abroad  and  the  parent  stock  at 
home  .  How  delightful  it  would  be  for  our  girls  and  bovs  to  be 
exchangmg  visits  with  their  Dutch  and  French  and  Austrian  cousins' 
What  romanhc  vistas  such  a  possibility  opens  up  ! 

At  home  it  is  the  same  strange  story  of  the  total  disappearance  of 
f  .  Jff  - c  booklng  at  the  map  of  the  clans,  we  cannot  but  wonder 
what  has  become  of  the  descendants  of  the  O’Kanes  of  Ulster,  the 
MacCarthy  s  and  O  Sullivans  of  Munster,  the  O’Garas  of  Connacht. 
Ea.ch  of  these  families,  and  numbers  of  other  Gaelic  ones,  were 
^°nJ;  the  grandees  of  our  race,  and  not  only  lordly  chieftains  and 
gallant  soldiers,  but  the  patrons  of  art  and  learning.  In  the 
OGaras  Castle  the  greater  part  of  the  “Annals  of  the  Four 
Musters  was  written  The  O'Gara  of  that  day  was  proud  to  act 
as  host  to  the  learned  clerics  who  compiled  these  historic  annals. 
To-day  there  is  not  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland  anvone 
bearing  the  name  of  O’Gara  enjoying  rank  or  fortune.  There  are 
some  unlettered  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  West  bearing  this  noble 
and  historic  name  ;  perhaps  they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
O  Gara,  or  perhaps  they  are  only  descendants  of  his  clansmen. 
Certain  it  is  that  some  of  our  most  distinguished  Irish  families  did 
become  merged  with  the  peasantry  after  the  confiscation  of  their 
properties.  It  is  unlikely  that  so  many  powerful  families  were 
entirely  blotted  out  of  existence,  and  the  probability  is  that  most  of 
our  great  Gaelic  houses  have  left  descendants  either  abroad  or  at 
home,  if  only  one  could  trace  them.* 

The  next  stage  in  our  social  history,  after  the  dispersal  of  the  great 
Gaelic  and  Norman  houses,  is  that  of  the  landed  proprietors  who 
resided  on  their  properties  in  the  country  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  They  were  drawn  partly  from  the 
remnant  of  the  old  aristocracy  and  partly  from  the  new  planters, 
but  they  kept  up  none  of  the  old  Gaelic  customs,  and  certainly  the 
new  customs  they  introduced  were  no  improvement  on  them. 
They  were  an  irresponsible,  scatter-brained,  extravagant  set,  much 
given  to  carousing,  drinking,  and  gambling,  and  left  their  posterity 
an  inheritance  of  mortgaged  estates  and  debts.  There  were  of 
course,  some  noble  exceptions,  but  most  of  them  belonged  to  ’the 
reckless  good-for-nothing  type  to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of 
ever  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  this  type  should  have  become  so 
generally  accepted  as  the  characteristically  Irish  type,  when  in 
llty  nolhmg  could  have  been  more  opposed  to  Gaelic  traditions 
an  the  mode  of  life  adopted  by  these  squires  and  squireens, 
umbers  of  families  were  ruined  by  extravagance,  and  the  pro¬ 
perties  were  sold  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court.  Those 
amilies  who  did  retain  fortune  and  property  became  more  provi- 
ent  in  the  next  generation,  and  began  to  live  sensibly  and  soberly 
determined  not  to  squander  their  heritage.  But,  behold,  a  new 
social  upheaval  came  !  The  Land  War  broke  out,  and,  as  a  result 
landed  property  is  again  changing  hands  in  Ireland,  passing  from 


the  landlords  to  the  former  tenants.  Is  this  to  be  the  last  of  our 
social  revolutions,  or  have  we  not  yet  reached  finality  in  the  Irish 
social  scheme  ? 

In  the  capital  there  have  been  as  sweeping  changes  as  in  country 
society.  The  Dubliner  of  to-day  lives  in  a  city  of  traditions  There 
are  a  thousand  years  of  history  in  the  streets  of  Dublin— and  what 
changes  those  grey  old  streets  have  seen  !  To  go  no  farther  back 
than  a  hundred  years,  we  find  society  in  Dublin  at  that  epoch 
startlingly  different  from  society  of  to-day.  It  was  immeasurably 
imjr^briblant'  ®urs 's  a  very  humdrum  life  when  compared  to  that 
led  by  our  great-grandmothers,  who,  gorgeous  in  powder  and 
patches  and  brocade,  were  carried  in  their  sedan  chairs  to  many  a 
gay  ball  and  rout,  or  to  the  ladies’  gallery  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Parliament  night  after  night  in  the  season. 

With  one  hundred  and  twenty  residents  peers,  with  the  members 
of  the  House  oLiCommons,  and  scores  of  other  distinguished 
personages  residing  in  the  Dublin  of  pre-Union  days,  we  can  well 
imagine  how  brilliant  society  was.  We  have  retrogaded  in  many 
aspects  of  our  social  life  since  then,  and  it  is  grievous  to  look  at 
the  magnificent  mansions  of  our  former  resident  nobility  and  gentry, 
now  dilapidated  tenement  houses  or  bare,  grim  public  offices! 
Still  it  has  not  been  all  disimprovement  that  time  has  brought  in 
its  flight.  “The  good  old  days”  would  seem  very  bad  old  days 
indeed  to  us  in  many  respects  if  we  were  suddenly  transported 
back  to  them.  Electric-light,  circulating  hot  water  pipes,  telephones 
telegraphs,  tramways,  bicycles,  motors,  such  are  but  a  few  of  the 
things  unknown  to  the  Lady  Betty’s  who  though  t  themselves  so  grand 
but  who  really  did  not  enjoy  a  tithe  of  the  comfort  a  middle-class 
woman  of  very  moderate  means  enjoys  now-a-days.  In  some  ways 
our  ancestors  were  much  less  exacting  than  we  are.  Here  are  two 
delicious  extracts  from  the  diary  of  a  lady  of  fashion  of  one 
hundred  years  ago— “We  are  going  for  sea-bathing  to  Ringsend'” 
and  later,  “I  am  thinking  of  taking  the  girls' for  an  agreeable 
change  to  Harold’s  Cross.”  Imagine  how  a  girl  of  "this  period 
would  look  if  such  proposals  were  made  for  her  amusement.  Of 
course  Ringsend  and  Harold’s  Cross  were  fashionable  quarters  at 
the  time  the  diary  above  quoted  from  was  written  ;  but,  even  so, 
how  disdainful  our  latter-day  globe-trotters  would  be  if  asked  to 
content  themselves  with  change  of  air  and  scene  so  near  home. 


Just  this  amount 


Miss  L.  M' Manus,  the  historical  novelist,  informs  me  that,  when  in  the 
course  of  her  literary  researches,  she  had  occasion  to  look  up  the  French  and 
other  Continental  army  lists,  she  found  dozens  of  distinctively  Irish  names  borne 
by  these  foreign  officers  at  the  present  day. 


\ 


will  give 
you  a  delightful 
Cup  of 

VAN 

HOUTEN 

COCOA 

Best  &  Goes  Farthest. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas  1907. 


SEASONABLE  SHOPPING 


CIFT  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  looking  through  a  copy  of  one 
of  Blackie’s  Nature-Study  Picture  Books  for  Children,  entitled  (Jur 
Wonderful  World.”  It  is  only  a  shilling  book,  but  some  of  the 
drawings  in  black  and  white,  and  several  of  the  full  page  coloured 
illustrations  are  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  of  child  life.  The  full 
page  drawing,  representing  three  children  seated  on  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree,  watching  a  rabbit  at  large  in  a  wood,  if  equally  well 
reproduced  in  oils,  and  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy,  would  be  one 
of  the  pictures  of  its  year.  Other  illustrations  of  singular  merii 
are,  “Looking  for  jelly' fish,”  “Watching  the  bees  at  work,”  “  Jack 
and  Molly  watch  the  squirrel,”  “  Poppies.”  The  accompanying 
letterpress  is  interestingly  instructive,  and  the  authoress,  Alice  Talwin 
Morris,  and  publishers,  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.,  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  result  of  their  labours. 

“  Tales  and  Talks  about  Children— Here,  There,  and  Everywhere,” 
is  of  special  value  to  youngsters,  inasmuch  as  it  imparts  a  very  great 
deal  of  information,  pictorial  and  literary,  respecting  children  of 
all  climes.  In  addition,  a  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  most  popular  forms  of  transit  by  land  and  sea ,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  and  letterpress  being  well  designed  to  make  this  portion  of  the 
publication  particularly  attractive  to  its  young  readers.  Bound  in 
picture-boards,  cloth  back,  this  handsome  present  costs  hal f-a-crown  ; 
in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  3/6. 

The  third  volume  submitted  to  our  inspection  by  Messrs.  Blackie 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  is  the  fourth  issue  of  “Blackie’s  Children’s  Annual,” 
a  marvellously  cheap  gift-book  at  H6,  in  picture-board  binding;  or 
- / _  in  more  luxurious  clothing.  The  book  is  really  cheap  because 
it  embodies  192  auarto  pages  of  stories  bv  some  of  the  greatest  living 
writers  for  children,  such  as  Evelyn  Sharp,  Mrs.  Molesworth,  L.  T. 
Meade,  Felix  Leigh,  A.  G.  Herbertson,  Alice  Talwin  Morris,  etc  , 
and  designs  and  drawings  bv  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. :  Tohn  Hassall, 
R.  I.  ;  Chas.  Robinson,  Helen  Stratton,  A.  H.  Buckland,  Joseph 
Simpson,  and  others.  All  the  literary  and  graphic  art  contributed 
to  the  volume  is  now  published  for  the  first  time,  so  that  purchasers 
are  assured  they  will  not  be  presenting  their  little  friends  with 
any  matter  already  seen  or  read  by  them.  It  is  absolutely  fresh 
and  entertaining  from  the  outside  front  cover  to  the  amusing  little 
figure  on  the  back  cover. 

Any  one  of  the  three  books  indicated  above  may  be  relied  upon  as 
welcome  gifts  for  genuine  children  up  to  14  years  of  age.  Prob¬ 
ably  many  of  our  subscribers  may  desire  a  wider  choice  for  youths 
and  maidens  of  mnturer  minds.  Under  such  circumstances  they  will 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  sending  a  post  card  to  Messrs  Blackie  & 
Son,  Ltd.,  89.  Talbot  Street,  Dublin,  for  a  copy  of  “Blackie’s  Gift 
Books’  List  for  1907-8.” 

NOVELTIES  IN  XMAS  CRACKERS. 

Christmas  parties  would  lose  in  gaiety  were  Tom  Smith’s  crackers 
not  forthcoming.  These  helps  to  merriment  are  greeted  each  year 
like  old  friends;  and  lest  by  any  chance  they  might  grow  monotonous 
the  makers  present  them  in  new  clothing  every  season. 

The  ingenuity  displayed  in  devising  novel  and  up-to-date  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  original  crackers  is  really  astonishing,  and  this  year  we 
have  a  most  bewildermg  and  clever  assortment,  far  too  numerous 
to  specify  here. 

We  may,  however,  mention  that  a  few  of  the  very  newest  are, 
“Pierrot,”  “  Chino-Jap,”  “  Crowing  Rooster,”  “  Tommy  Atkins,” 
“Red-Riding  Hood,”  “Lover’s  News,”  “  Suffragette,”  “  Parlour  Fire¬ 
works,”  “High  Art,”  “Half  Mask,”  and  “Motoring”  Crackers. 

The  crackers  tor  table  decoration  are  also  indispensable  their 
artistic  colouring,  floral  effect,  and  dainty  construction  being  most 
attractive  and  ornamental. 

Cracker  novelties  are  a  development  of  these,  and  are  contrived  to 
stand  on  the  table  They  are  formed  like  rustic  baskets,  and  other 
receptacles  for  flowers,  and  contain  blossoms,  grasses,  and  butter¬ 
flies,  with  crackers,  of  course,  included. 

Santa  Claus  Surprise  Stockings  are  another  item  affording  happi¬ 
ness,  fun,  and  frolic  to  the  young  people.  They  contain  toys,  jewels, 
musical  instruments,  confectionery,  books,  fans,  etc.,  and  should 
never  be  forgotten,  where  children’s  tastes  are  to  be  considered  in 
the  programme  of  Christmas  day. 

Yet  another  source  of  pleasure  is  found  in  the  endless  variety  of 
fancy  articles,  from  tea-cups  to  motor  cars,  filled  with  chocolates 
and  bon-bons.  These  prove  an  immense  assistance  in  the  get-up  of 
Christmas  trees. 

CHRISTMAS  PUDDINGS  AND  CAKES. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Co.,  of  17,  Henry  Street,  and  29,  Westmore¬ 
land  Street,  Dublin,  are  fully  prepared  to  supply  the  public  with 
their  famous  Chris. mas  cakes  and  plum  puddings.  1  he  puddings 
and  cakes  provided  by  Messrs.  Harrison  are  made  of  the  very  best 
ingredients,  properly  cooked,  and  are  sold  at  various  prices  accord¬ 
ing  to  size — puddings  from  2/6,  and  cakes  from  2/-.  The  latter  may 
also  be  had  iced  end  richly  ornamented  from  3/6  to  30/-. 


UN  “GIFT-SHOPPING.’’ 

We  recently  received  a  copy  of  the  “Bright  Gift  Book,”  an  attrac¬ 
tive  catalogue  published  by  the  well-known  specialists  in  novelties, 
Messrs.  Bright’s  Stores,  Ltd.,  London  and  Bournemouth. 

Catalogues  are  usually  most  uninteresting  things,  but  this  has  such 
a  “bright”  appearance — naturally — and  the  introduction  on  its  first 
page  discloses  such  a  pleasing  mission,  that  it  is  quite  a  refreshing 
possession.  Our  readers  should  secure  a  copy  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  will  assuredlv  settle  the  vexed  question  of  Chris  mas  present  giv¬ 
ing,  and  Messrs.  Bright’s  Bournemouth  depot  engages  to  send  one 
post  free  on  receipt  of  a  post  card.  Address  in  full — 42,  1  he  Bright 
luildings,  Bournemouth. 

Bright’s  Stores  will  be  known  to  everybody  who  has  visited  the 
evergreen  valley,  for  the  “Bright  Buildings  ”  are  the  “centre  of 
everything”  in  Bournemouth.  Few  visitors  leave  the  town  without 
some  purchase  from  one  of  the  twenty  odd  departments  in  this  great 
store,  and  such  a  large  proportion  of  these  send  “repeat  orders,”  from 
their  homes,  that  Messrs.  Bright  found  themselves  in  the  unique 
position  of  possessing  a  large  postal  business  even  before  they 
entered  the  field  of  public  advertising.  This  discloses  a  state  of 
affairs  of  which  the  firm  may  well  feel  proud,  and  should  inspire 
confidence  in  all  who  decide  to  entrust  Messrs.  Bright  with  their 
wants  by  letter.  A  special  postal  department  has  been  established, 
and  altogether  there  seems  ample  ground  for  the  claim,  that  “  there’s 
no  seal  of  satisfaction  like  a  Bright’s  Store.-,  label.” 

MUSIC  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Residents  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  to  whom  Belfast  is  the  chief 
shopping  centre,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  itself,  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  visit  Messrs.  Scott  &  Evan’s  piano 
warehouse,  at  8.  Arihur  Street,  where  a  fine  assortment  of  instru¬ 
ments  may  be  inspected.  If  distance  or  lack  of  opportunity  pre¬ 
vents  a  personal  call,  price  lists  and  particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  post,  and  reliable  advice  as  to  choice  will  be  given.  Tuners 
from  the  establishment  visit  the  various  country  towns,  at  regular 
intervals,  and  will  attend  at  any  address  by  arrangement,  so.  that 
not  only  the  purchase  of  a  piano  may  be  satisfactorily  accomplished 
from  this  firm,  but  the  keeping  of  it  in  good  condition  and  tone. 
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FAMOUS  IRISH  LOVE  3  FLAIRS. 

I.— THE  FIRST  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  WELLINGTON. 


LADY  CATHERINE  PAKENHAM, 

THIRD  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LONGFORD. 
AFTERWARDS  FIRST  DUCHESS  OF  WELLINGTON. 


HON.  ARTHUR  WESLEY  OR  WELLESLEY. 

M.P.  FOR  TRIM  BOROUGH,  CO.  MEATH,  IN  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT,  1790-1797. 
AFTERWARDS  FIRST  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


Mamed  in  the  Drawing-room  of  the  Earl  of  Longford’s  Town  House  in  Dublin,  10th  April,  1806. 

The  Portrait  of  the  First  Duchess  of  Wellington  is  from  the  drawing  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  at  Apsley  House,  and  is  now  for  the  first  tune  published  by  special 
permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  early  Portrait  of  the  First  Duke  of  Wellington  is  from  a  rare  coloured  print. 
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ENTERED  AT  8TATIONER8'  H*LL 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1908. 


DEAR,  DEAR,  FRESCATI,”  BLACKROCK,  CO.  DUBLIN. 

The  Dower  House  of  Amelia  Olivia,  Countess  of  Kildare,  First  Duchess  of  Leinster;  and  the  Residence  of  her  ill-fated  son,  Lord 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  Pamela,  his  wife. 


Some  Famous  Irish  Love  Affairs. 

II  —  LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  AND  PAMELA. 


HE  love  story  of  Lord  and  Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald  is 
one  of  great  sweetness  and  charm,  gathering  a  nervous 
force  of  interest  as  it  wears  on  to  its  tragic,  terrible 
end.  We  find  in  it  a  romantic  beginning,  a  consum¬ 
mation  in  over  five  years  of  nuptial  happiness,  crowned 
by  the  blessing  of  three  children,  throughout  which 
the  picture  of  domesticity  is  enhanced  by  other  family  ties,  the 
most  loving  and  enduring,  especially  between  a  dutiful  son  and 
most  estimable,  confiding  mother.  Yet  all  is  ruined  by  political 
asperity,  then  conspiracy,  followed  by  open  rebellion,  leading  to 
death  almost  at  the  steps  of  the  scaffold. 

We  have,  ere  now,  given  in  these  pages  a  detailed  account  of 
certain  successful  events  which  led  to  the  united  history  of  these 
noble  young  people,  each  with  royal  blood  in  their  veins  ;  for  Lord 


Edward  was,  through  his  mother,  fourth  in  descent  from  King 
Charles  II.  by  the  ducal  house  of  Richmond,  while  Pamela  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  Philippe — Egalitd — Due  d'Orleans,  son  of  the 
brother  of  Louis  XIV. 

Our  interest  at  present  lies  around  the  local  scene  of  the  newly- 
wedded  couple  in  Ireland,  at  Leinster  House,  in  Kildare  Street, 
and  their  happiest  home,  Frescati,  Blackrock. 

Frescati,  Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  belonged  to  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  who,  upon  her  surprising  second  marriage 
with  William  Ogilvie,  her  son’s  tutor,  went  to  England,  where  she 
resided  at  several  places  of  resort,  and  ultimately  at  Goodwood,  in 
Sussex,  a  favourite  seat  of  her  brother,  the  then  Duke  of  Richmond. 

The  letters  of  Lord  Edward  to  his  mother  from  this  pleasant 
retreat  are  delightful  in  their  purity,  gentleness  of  spirit,  contented- 


FRESCATI,  BLACKROCK,  CO.  DUBLIN. 

Now  the  Residences  of  Mr.  Frederick  Kennedy ,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  t  raig 

The  Seaside  Residence  of  Amelia,  First  Duchess  of  L.einster  and  her  Children  The  lower  room  in  the  -projecting  bay  in  the  centie 

is  the  beautiful  apartment  known  as  '-'Pamela' s  Room.' 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  AND  PAMELA. 
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Christmas,  1908 


The  Lady  ot  th 
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The  Lady  of  the  House.  Christmas,  1903. 

SOME  FAMOUS  IRISH  LOVE  AFFAIRS. 


II.— LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  AND  PAMELA— Continued. 


ness,  and  devotion  to  Her  Grace;  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  a 
rebellious  spirit,  nothing  rancorous  expressed  even  upon  public 
atf  iirs,  so  that  one  does  not  regard  him  as  having  been  a  rebel  by 
nature.  Alas  !  no.  He  was  a  misguided,  treacherously-betrayed 
gentleman  of  high  spirit,  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  filled  with  the 
fine  military  instincts  which  ever  marked  this  race,  the  Norman 
Geraldins. 

1  hat  he  was  ill-starred  we  believe,  and  it  was  an  ill  fate  that 
guided  him  towards  Egahte  s  daughter.  It  was  in  the  theatre  one 
evening  that  he  first  beheld  his  future  wife,  separated  from  him 
merely  by  a  grille  between  the  boxes,  where  he  was  instantly  so 
struck  by  hei  resemblance  to  his  deceased  friend,  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
the  beautiful  queen  of  song,  nee  Maria  Linley,  who  had  married 
Richard  Biinsley  Sheridan,  that  he  at  once  desired  to  know  who 
she  was,  and  could  not  rest  until  he  obtained  an  introduction  to 
her  and  her  mother.  It  was  not  many  days  later  that  he  tersely 
mentioned  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  “To-day  I  dine  with  Madame 
Sillery Citoyenne  Stephanie,  Felicite,  Ducrest  Breelart  Sillery, 
ci  devant  Comtesse  de  Genlis.  How  he  sped  in  his  wooing  we  can 
guess,  that  ardent,  impulsive  young  soldier  of  eight-and-twenty, 
and  Mademoiselle  readily  took  to  the  military  figure  and  the 
interesting  lace,  with  its  beautifully-arched  brows  over  those  fine 
grey  eyes,  the  shapely  nose,  and  thickly-clustering  dark  brown  hair. 
She  who,  although  Egalitd  had  given  her  a  dot ,  yet  looked  forward 


It  was  after  a  three  weeks’  visit  to  his  family  at  Carton  that  Lord 
Edward  came  to  Dublin  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
where  he  speedily  shewed  opposition  to  certain  Governmental 
measures,  and  waxed  more  and  more  wrathful  at  the  treatment  of 
Ireland  by  King  George’s  Minister,  but  did  not  join  the  United 
Irishmen  till  fully  four  years  later.  Alas  !  that  there  should  be  any 
rebellion  to  record  !  We  read  with  dread  the  approach  to  that 
dark  time  of  his  sad  history,  and  gladly  avert  its  recital  in  quota¬ 
tions  from  those  cherished  letters,  written  at  “  dear  Frescati.” 

While  yet  in  Dublin,  Lord  Edward  writes  : — 

Dearest  Mother,— I  have  been  idle,  and  so  has  my  dear  little  wife,  but  - 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  us.  The  truth  is,  sitting  up  so  late  has  made  us  late 
in  the  morning,  and  we  get  on  so  agreeably,  and  chatter  so  much  in  the 
morning,  that  the  day  is  over  before  we  know  where  we  are.  Dublin  has 
been  very  gay  a  great  number  of  balls,  of  which  the  lady  misses  none. 
Dancing  is  a  great  passion  with  her.  I  wish  you  could  see  her  dance  ;  you 
would  delight  in  it,  she  dances  so  with  all  her  heart  and  soul.  Everybody 
seems  to  like  her,  and  behave  civilly  and  kindly  to  her.  There  was  a  kind 
of  something  about  visiting  with  Lady  Leitrim,  but  it  is  all  over  now.  We 
dined  there  on  Sunday,  and  she  was  quite  pleasant,  and  Pamela  likes  her 
very  much.  We  intend  going  to  Castletown  next  week.  I  had  one  very 
pleasant  day  with  dear  Aunt  Louisa,  and  had  a  long  talk  about  you,  which 
was  not  the  least  pleasant  part  of  it,  etc.,  etc. 

Would  not  the  warm-hearted  Irish,  genial,  and  hospitable  to  a 


THE  FIRST  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  LEINSTER. 


JAMES,  20th  EARL  OF  KILDARE  and  1st  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER, 

Who  built  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

to  nothing  more  to  her  liking  in  matrimony  than  the  usual  mariare 
de  convenance  allotted  to  French  gentlewomen. 

Lord  Edward’s  truest  friend,  humble  Nicholas  Murphy  who 
sheltered  him  in  his  hour  of  need,  has  declared  that  “  any  person 
he  addressed  must  have  admired  his  manner,  it  was  so  candid  so 
good-natured,  and  so  impregnated  with  good  feeling  ;  as  playful 
and  humble  as  a  child,  as  mild  and  timid  as  a  lady,  and  when 
necessary,  as  brave  as  a  lion.” 

In  three  weeks  from  the  night  he  saw  her  at  the  theatre,  Lord 
Edward  was  married  to  Pamela  Capet,  known  hitherto  as  Sims  a 
native  of  Fogo,  in  Newfoundland— a  veritable  Fogland  well 
selected  for  the  lie  by  her  intrepid  mother— at  Tournay  m  Flanders 
first  by  civil  contract  before  a  notary  public,  and  subsequently  bv 
religious  ceremony.  J  J 

Madame  de  Genlis  had  been  commissioned  to  convey  her  former 
pupil,  Princesse  Adelaide,  over  the  French  frontier  into  Belgium 
tor  safety,  and  it  was  upon  that  journey  that  the  celebration  of 
marriage  came  to  take  place  at  Tournay,  on  December  27th  1702 
and  by  the  2nd  January  the  young  pair  arrived  in  London,  en  route 
for  Ireland,  where  Lord  Edward  was  in  haste  to  present  his  bride 
to  his  much-loved  and  loving  mother. 


FREKE 


AMELIA,  1st  DUCHESS  OF  LEINSTER. 

In  1747  married  James,  20tli  Earl  of  Kildare  and  subsequently  1st  Duke  of  Leinster. 

at  that  period,  receive  kindly,  with  delight,  the  brilliant 
Parisienne  whose  education  and  previous  surroundings  had  been 
of  the  most  courtly  elegance  and  refinement?  She  did  indeed 
dance  well,  and  her  young  husband  accompanied  her  to  these  balls 
for  the  main  pleasure  of  seeing  her  dance.  Her  feet  were  beauti¬ 
fully  formed,  but,  strange  to  say,  her  hands  were  large,  dry  and 
the  skin  unusually  thick,  though  sufficiently  white.  ' 

Pamela  made  a  pretty  picture  when  driven  out  by  her  husband 
m  his  curricle,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  Dublin  streets  and 
we  have  heard  her  apparel  recorded  by  aged  gentlewomen,  whose 
mothers  beheld  her.  She  wore  beautiful  shawls  and  very  large 
bonnets,  quaint  things,  of  the  conne  grace  description.  Her  best 
portrait  shows  her  with  her  girlish,  ‘matronly  head  bound  by  an 
eastern  bandanna  handkerchief,  two  curled  locks  only  shown  over 
the  temples.  We  hear  of  her  delicate  condition  of  health,  her 
husband’s  solicitations  for  her,  her  own  dainty  preparations  of  a 
layette,  and  ultimately  the  birth  of  a  son,  in  all  these  letters  written 
at  Frescati,  by  a  most  loving,  dutiful  son,  as  thus 

Dearest  Mother  —Wife  and  I  are  come  to  settle  here.  We  came  last 
night,  got  up  to  a  delightful  spring  day,  and  are  now  enjoying  the  little 
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Christmas,  1908.  The  Lady  of  the  House 

ANOTHER  IRISH  PICTURE  BY  F.  W.  WHEATLEY,  R.A., 

Painter  of  the  "  Irish  Volunteers  in  College  Green  in  1779";  "The  Irish  Parliament,  1780";  "The  Cries  of  London,"  &c 
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A  REVIEW  IN  THE  PHOENIX  PARK,  DUBLIN,  1781, 

By  Gen.  Sir  John  Irwin,  K.  B.,  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  1775-1782. 

This  work,  like  F.  IF.  Wheatley's  “Irish  Volunteers  in  College  Green,”  is  in  the  Collection  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 

“  The  Irish  Parliament  in  ry8o"  is  in  the  collection  of  Colonel  Gascoigne,  D.S.O.,  Lotherton  Hall,  Aberford,  Yorks.,  and  was  published 

for  the  first  time  with  the  1906  Christmas  issue  of  this  Magazine. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1908. 
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SOME  FAMOUS  IRISH  LOVE  AFFAIRS. 

II. -LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  AND  PAMELA— Continued. 


book-room,  with  the  windows  open,  hearing  the  birds  sing,  and  the  place 
looking  beautiful.  The  plants  in  the  passage  are  just  watered  ;  and,  with 
the  door  open,  the  room  smells  like  a  green-house.  Pamela  has  dressed 
four  beautilul  flower  pots,  and  is  now  working  at  hei  frame  while  I  write 
to  my  dearest  mother.  Upon  the  two  little  stands  there  are  six  pots  of  fine 
auriculas,  and  1  am  sitting  in  the  bow  window,  with  all  those  pleasant 
feelings  which  the  fine  weather,  the  pretty  place,  the  pretty  wife,  and  Frescati 
gives  me  —  with  your  last  dear  letter  to  my  wife  before  me  —  so  you  may 
judge  how  I  love  you  at  this  moment.  Yes,  dearest  mother,  1  am  delighttd 
at  the  Malvern  party,  and  am  determined  to  meet  you  there.  1  dote  on 
be.ng  with  you  anywhere,  but  particularly  in  the  country,  as  1  always  think 
we  enjoy  one  another’s  company  there  more  than  in  the  town.  I  long  for  a 
little  walk  with  you,  leaning  on  me — or  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you,  sitting 
out  in  some  pretty  spot,  of  a  fine  day,  with  your  long  cane  in  your  hand, 
working  at  some  little  weed  at  your  feet,  and  looking  down,  talking  all  the 
time.  But  I  won’t  go  on  in  this  way,  for  I  should  want  to  set  out  directly, 
and  that  cannot  be.  So  1  shall  give  you  some  account  of  what  we  have  been 
do.ng,”  etc.,  etc. 

A  charming  picture  that  of  the  stately  “Sir  Joshua’s  Duchess,” 
whose  likeness  we  have  known  since  childhood,  as  it  hung  on  the 
brocaded  panels  of  the  green  drawing-room  at  Castletown,  from 
whence  it  has,  within  this  young  century,  been  moved  to  the  ducal 
house  at  Carton.  But  the  above  chatty  epistle  was  interrupted  in 
its  pleasant  flow,  and  resumed  two  days  later  :  — 

“  Mv  Dearest, — I  was  stopped  in  my  letter  by  my  dear  wife  being  taken 
suddenly  ill  ;  she  is  now  much  better,  and  is  going  on  as  well  as  possible. 
She  has  not  kept  her  bed,  by  the  doctor’s  advice,  but  lies  on  a  couch  in  the 
book-room.  I  was  frightened  a  good  deal  the  first  day  at  her  great  weak¬ 
ness,  but  she  is  much  stronger  to-day,  and  I  feel  quite  comfortable  about 
her.  We  have  luckily  had  two  of  the  finest  days  that  ever  were,  so  we  have 
all  the  windows  open.  Not  to  be  far  from  her,  1  am  amusing  myself 
dressing  Lhe  little  beds  about  the  house,  and  have  had  all  the  little  green 
fu  1  mowed  and  rolled  ;  the  little  mound  of  earth  that  is  round  the  bays,  and 
myrtle  before  the  house,  I  have  planted  with  tufts  of  gentianellas  and  prim¬ 
roses,  an  1  lily  of  the  valley,  and  they  look  beautiful,  peeping  out  of  the  dark 
evergreen  ;  close  to  the  root  of  the  great  elm  1  have  put  a  patch  of  lily  of  the 
valley.  The  beds  are  well  dressed,  and  the  whole  thing  looks  beautiful, 
and  1  mean  to  keep  it  as  neat  as  possible  when  here  ;  in  short,  dearest 
mother,  1  only  want  you  here,  and  little  wife  well  ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fee.ings  of  the  fine  weather,  I  want  her  to  enjoy  them  with  me.” 

In  June  following  there  is  a  description  of  the  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  at  Castletown,  Co.  Kildare,  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Cjtiolly,  who  was  married  to  Lady  Louisa  Lennox,  the 
Duchess’  younger  sister,  and  a  comparison  of  that  noble  seat  with 
Carton,  with  the  fond  declaration,  “  I  believe  there  never  was  a  per¬ 
son  who  understood  planting  and  making  a  place  as  you  do  !  The 
more  one  sees  Carton  and  this  place  (Frescati,  to  which  she  had 
returned),  the  more  one  admires  them.” 

A  visit  to  Her  Grace’s  and  daughter’s,  in  England,  followed, 
and  again  they  were  in  Dublin  in  January  for  Parliament,  after 
Xmas  at  Castletown  and  Carton  for  balls,  hunting,  and  visiting,  but 
he  writes,  “  I  regret  our  dear  quiet  Malvern,  and  no  party  will  ever 
be  so  pleasant  to  me.  My  dear  little  wife  has  been,  upon  the  whole, 
cheerful  and  amused,  which,  of  course,  pleases  me.  I  never  have 
received  an  answer  from  her  mother,  so  Pamela  is  still  ignorant  of 
what  has  happened.’’ 

In  the  following  February  lie  turned  practical  gardener  at 
Frescati,  “  to  help  Tim.  Weather  so  hot  that  I  go  without  my 
coat,  and  the  birds  singing  like  spring.  I  have  been  hard  at  work 
cleaning  the  little  corner  at  the  right  of  the  house,  digging  round 
roots  of  trees,  raking  ground,  and  planting  thirteen  two-year  old 
laurels  and  Portugal  laurels.  .  .  .  Have  also  trimmed  the  rose 

trees.  I  mean  from  thence  to  go  to  the  rosery,  .  .  .  and  am 

to  have  hyacinths,  jonquils,  pinks,  cloves,  narcissuses,  in  little 
beds  before  the  house,  etc.  Pamela  sends  you  her  love- — hers  and 
mine  to  all  the  rest.  Bless  you  all — I  wish  to  God  you  were  here. 
If  you  want  anything  done  tell  me.  .  .  .  Pam  has  not  been  in 

town  since  we  came.  She  goes  to  the  manufacturers’  ball  on  Friday. 
She  is  quite  well,  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  well.  She  works  a  great 
deal,  and  I  read  to  her.  I  have  left  off  gardening,  for  I  hated  that 
all  my  trouble  should  go  to  that  vile  Lord  Westmoreland,  and  my 
flowers  to  be  for  aides-de-camp,  chaplins,  and  all  such  followers  of 
a  lord  lieutenant.” 

The  then  Viceroy,  one  of  the  most  inefficient  Ireland  ever  pos¬ 
sessed,  had  some  idea  of  renting  Frescati  from  the  Duchess,  and 
Lord  Edward  removed  his  modest  household  to  the  town  of 
Kddare,  where  Colonel  Conolly  gave  him  the  use  of  a  small  house, 
the  lodge,  which  he  describes  as  “the  smallest  thing  imaginable, 
and  to  numbers  would  have  no  beauty/  yet  “I  feel  pleasant,  con¬ 
tented,  and  happy,  and  all  these  feelings  and  sighls  never  pome 
across  me  without  bringing  dearest,  dearest,  mother  to  my  hfcart’s 
recollection.  .  .  .  Pam  is  as  well  as  possible,  better  than 

ever;  the  only  inconvenience  she  finds  is  great  fulness,  for  which 
she  was  bled  this  morning,  and  it  has  done  her  a  great  deal  of 
good.  I  can't  tell  you  how  delighted  she  was  with  your  china,  and 
how  it  adds  to  our  little  menage — it  is  beautiful,  and  your  dear  way 


of  buying  and  giving  it  goes  to  my  heart.  What  would  I  give  to 
have  you  here  drinking  tea  out  of  it  !  If  you  do  not  come  we  will 
go  to  you.  I  don  t  know  how  nursing  and  travelling  do,  but  if  the 
child  prove  strong  it  won’t  mind  it. 

“  Parting  with  poor  dear  Frescati  did  make  me  melancholy.  ...  I  have 
not  stirred  from  this  place  since  we  came  ”...  from  Dublin.  “  1  ought  to 
thank  you  for  the  requisites ,  which  really  helped  us  a  great  deal,  and  which 
you  were  quite  righ*  in  supposing  we  had  not  thought  of.  Pam  is  going  on 
as  well  as  possible,  strong,  healthy,  and  in  good  spirits.  We  drive  and  walk 
every  day.  She  never  thinks  of  what  is  to  come,  1  believe,  or,  if  she  does,  it 
is  with  great  courage  ;  in  short,  I  never  saw  her,  I  think,  in  such  good 
spirits.  Seeing  her  thus  makes  me  so,  and  I  feel  happy,  and  look  forward 
with  good  hope.  Thank  God  !  I  generally  see  all  things  in  the  best  light. 
...  I  confess  Leinster  House  does  not  inspire  the  brightest  ideas.  By-the- 
by,  what  a  melancholy  house  it  is  ;  you  can’t  conceive  how  much  it  appeared 
so  to  us  when  we  first  came  from  Kildare,  but  it  is  going  off  a  little.  A  poor 
country  housemaid  I  brought  with  me  cried  for  two  days,  and  said  she 
thought  she  was  in  prison.  Pam  and  I  amuse  ourselves  a  good  deal  by 
walking  about  the  streets.  .  .  .  My  little  place  will  be  charming  next  year  ; 
this  last  month  and  the  present  would  require  my  being  there  ;  but  I  must 
take  care  of  the  little  plant  that  is  coming,  which  will  give  me  great 
pleasure,  I  hope.  Believe  me,  dearest,  best  mother, 

“  Your  affectionate  son,  “  Edward.” 

What  a  contrast  does  this  quiet,  orderly,  domestic  life  form  to 
the  career  of  maddening  politics,  rebellion,  treachery,  and  an 
ignominious  death  which  followed,  and  ended  for  ever  those  days 
of  happiness  and  love. 

That  sad  history  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment  here.  What 
a  terrible  scene  was  that  death  bed  of  the  young  hero,  and  how 
splendidly  did  his  noble  aunt,  and  brother  Henry  show  during  its 
protracted  agony.  Lady  Louisa  Conolly  appealed  in  vain  to  the 
Viceroy,  Lord  Camden,  for  permission  to  see  her  nephew  in  prison; 
he  heard  her  entreaties  with  callous  indifference,  although  as  she 
herself  admitted,  in  her  just  indignation  at  his  refusal,  “I,  who 
never  before  kneeled  to  aught  but  my  God,  grovelled  at  that  man’s 
feet  in  vain  !  ” 

Different,  be  it  told  with  emphasis,  was  the  reception  she  met  with 
from  Lord  Clare.  It  has  been  recorded  by  her  more  successful 
nephew,  Sir  William  Napier,  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
that  on  Camden’s  cold  refusal  and  imperturbable  indifference,  she 
drove  straight  from  her  interview  with  him,  at  the  Castle,  to  Lord 
Clare's  house,  in  Leinster  Street,  where  she  sent  in  her  name  with 
the  request  of  an  interview,  without  leaving  her  cai  riage.  'The  great 
lawyer  was  at  dinner  at  the  time,  but  not  only  granted  her  request, 
but  waited  upon  her  at  her  carriage  door,  his  dinner  napkin  in  his 
hand,  just  as  he  had  risen  hastily  from  the  table.  Lady  Louisa 
promptly  asked  him  for  an  order  to  see  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
in  prison,  and  he  as  promptly  told  her  he  could  not  give  her  one — 
it  had  been  so  settled.  “  But,”  added  he  abruptly,  “  I  can  go  with 
you  and  let  you  into  the  jail,”  and,  jumping  into  the  carriage,  with 
the  table  napkin  still  in  his  hand,  they  drove  to  the  jail,  where  he 
introduced  her,  then  after  a  time  returned  to  tell  her  niece,  Miss 
Napier,  who  had  been  of  the  party,  “  Lady  Louisa  will  be  here  a 
long  time  ;  it  is  not  fitting  that  you  should  remain  with  her  ;  /  will 
remain  with  her.”  After  which  he  placed  a  police  officer  in  charge 
of  the  carriage,  to  protect  it  on  its  way  across  Dublin,  to  Merrion 
Street,  where  the  Conolly  family  had  their  town  house,  and  himself 
re-entered  the  prison,  where  he  remained,  in  the  outer  room  of 
Lord  Edward’s  cell,  for  three  hours  awaiting  Lady  Louisa's  exit. 

Lady  Louisa  again  visited  that  sad  deathbed  scene,  accompanied 
by  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  a  most  loving  brother,  on  the  evening 
of  June  3rd,  this  time  by  permission  of  those  in  authority,  who  now 
realised  that  their  noble  prisoner  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  The 
occasion  has  been  fully  recorded  by  her  ladyship  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  and  we  ourselves  have  had  the  sad  privilege  of  reading  in 
painful  detail  the  full  account  of  Lord  Edward’s  illness  and  death 
from  the  manuscript  notes  of  Dr.  Garnet,  who  attended  the  prisoner 
professionally,  and  whose  last  duty  was  to  forward  the  following 
note  at  “Six  o’clock,  June  4U1,  1798.  Mr.  Garnet  presents  his 
respectful  compliments  to  Lady  Louisa  Conolly,  and  begs  leave  to 
communicate  to  her  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald’s  death.  He  drew  his  last  breath  at  two  o’clock  this 
morning,  after  a  struggle  that  began  soon  after  his  friends  left  him 
last  night.” 

We  know  how  that  faithful,  loving  aunt  took  upon  herself  the 
arrangements  of  burial,  and  arranged  for  the  temporary  interment 
in  a  vault  of  St.  Werburgh’s  Church,  to  be  effected  at  midnight,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  public  notice  and  probable  tumult.  The  devoted 
mother  had  long  resided  in  England,  where,  completely  stricken, 
she  died. 


“The  Pictorial  World”  says — Robinson  &  Cleaver's  exquisite  linens  and 
damasks  pre-eminently  excel  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Some  of  the  above  views  are  from  rare  flints  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Walter  G.  Strickland  ; 

others  ate  from  prints  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor. 
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MARRIAGE  OF  RICHARD  DE  CLARE,  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE, 

Surnamed  Strongbow,  with  Eva,  daughter  of  Dermot  MacMorrogh,  King  of  Leinster,  after  the  capture  of  Waterford  in  1170. 

By  Daniel  Maclise,  R  A.  In  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 


IRISH  WARRIORS  AND  PEASANTS,  1521,  BY  ALBERT  DURER. 

The  original  of  the  above  pen  drawing,  washed  with  colour,  is  now  in  Berlin.  Above  the  two  figures  upon  the  left  is  a  line  signifying,  “  Here  go 
the  Warriors  in  Ireland  beyond  England  ”  ;  while  above  the  figures  on  the  right  the  intimation  is  written  in  German,  “  Here  go  the  peasants  in 
Ireland.”  At  the  top  of  drawing  Durer’s  monogram  and  the  date  appears.  The  above  facsimile  is  reproduced  from  the  copy  by  Dr.  F.  Lippman, 
of  Berlin,  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 
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A  DUBLIN  CHRISTMAS  IN  2008. 


i(N  the  morning  of  Christmas  Eve,  2008,  Peggy  O'Connor, 
on  coming  down  to  breakfast,  found  the  following 
message  on  the  telegraphic  notice  plaque  in  the  hall  : 

“We  are  dining  half-an-hour  earlier  this  evening,  as 
George  has  sent  word  from  Bombay,  that  he  will  turn 
on  the  cinematograph  at  nine.” 

Having  read  the  message,  Peggy  went  into  the  breakfast  room,  and 
while  waiting  for  her  husband  to  come  down  turned  on  the 
news  stop  of  her  literary  machine. 

On  the  white,  dull  glass,  the  following  announcements  appeared 
one  alter  another  : 

“The  Prime  Minister,  after  his  week's  holiday,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  China,  lapan,  and  Central  Africa,  has  returned 
to  Dublin.” 

“The  air-fight  between  the  opposing  powers,  which  waged  all  the 
early  part  of  yesterday,  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  a  fierce 
tornado,  of  such  violence  that  the  storm  resisting  apparatus  was 
rendered  useless.  1  he  airships  have  been  blown  into  space,  and 
no  trace  of  their  whereabouts  can  be  found.” 

“Yesterday  a  large  crowd  collected  to  witness  the  demolition  of 
the  few  houses  remaining  in  the  Camden  and  Aungier  Streets’  area. 
The  new  garden  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood  are  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  completion.  Some  regret  was  expressed  by  some  very  oia  people 
present,  at  the  destruction  of  the  last  remnant  of  old  Dublin.” 

Just  as  she  finished  this  paragraph,  f'eggy  heard  her  husband’s 
step  on  the  stairs. 

"Happy  Christmas  Eve,  Peggy  !”  he  said,  as  he  kissed  her.  “I 
see  we  re  to  be  at  Harry’s  half-an-hour  earlier  than  usual. 

“Yes,  George  is  turning  on  the  cinematograph  at  nine,  and  they 
think,  X  suppose,  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  watch  it  after  dinner.” 

“I  hope  tfie  night  wifi  be  fine,”  her  husband  said,  as  he  looked  out 
of  the  window,  xt  will  be  pleasanter  to  fly  than  to  go  by  motor.” 

“Are  you  ready  for  breakfast?”  asked  Peggy,  as  she  touched  a 
button  in  the  wail. 

A  faint,  whirring  sound  was  heard,  and  presently  a  panel  in  the 
wail  opened,  and  a  dumb  waiter,  laden  with  an  excellent  break¬ 
fast,  wheeled  into  the  room,  stopped  at  the  table,  when 
Peggy  touched  a  spring  on  one  side.  She  spread  the  dishes  over  the 
tabie,  and  breakfast  began. 

"Do  you  know?”  she  began,  “that  I  was  just  thinking  this  morn¬ 
ing  how  funny  it  must  have  been  to  have  lived  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Grandmother  used  to  tell  me  that  even  in  her  mother’s  time 
people  used  to  keep  a  woman  to  cook  their  food  for  them,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  morning  was  taken  up  with  going  to  shops  and 
buying  provisions.  X  hen  there  were  servants  to  clean  the  house, 
and  carry  round  the  dishes  at  dinner  time.  Fancy  having  a  person 
fussing  round  you  like  that  while  you  were  eating,  and  listening 
to  everything  you  were  saying,  and,  most  curious  of  all,  these 
strangers  used  to  sleep  in  the  house.  X  wonder  how  all  the  girls  who 
work  now  in  the  public  kitchens  and  laundries  and  dressmaking 
places  would  like  to  leave  their  nice  little  garden  homes  like  that?” 

“Well,  I’ve  been  told  these  servants  became  attached  to  the  family, 
but  I  must  say  1  shouldn’t  like  to  have  a  perpetual  stranger  within 
my  gates,  besides  now  that  the  Local  Authorities  give  a  free  house 
to  every  family,  on  condition  of  at  least  one  member  working  for 
the  State  without  wages  there  doesn’t  seem  any  reason  for  girls 
leaving  their  homes.” 

Breakfast  finished,  Miss  Peggy  walked  out  into  the  garden,  while 
the  local  cleansing  employees  cleaned  the  house  from  top  to  bottom 
by  an  air  process,  which  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Her 
house  lay  on  a  slope  on  the  borders  of  the  Devil’s  Glen,  to  which 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Dublin  now  stretched.  The  house  stood 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  station  of  the  electric  railway,  which 
stretched  its  network  high  over  the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  city, 
formed  in  its  central  part  of  beautifully  planted  squares,  surrounded 
by  houses,  each  standing  in  irs  own  small  garden.  As  the  city 
spread  outwards  these  gardens  became  larger,  till,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Peggy’s  house,  each  house  stood  in  its  own  grounds. 

The  supports  and  parapets  of  the  railway  were  covered  with 
light,  evergreen  creepers,  which  in  summer  formed  a  foundation  for 
fruit  bearing  plants,  such  as  tomatoes,  and  vegetable  marrows. 

“I  don’t  think  I’ll  go  very  far  to-day,  as  I’ve  such  a  long  fly 
before  me  to-night.  I’ll  just  take  the  train  to  the  dressmakers,  and 
get  a  new  dress  in  honour  of  Christmas  Eve.” 

Presently  she  was  seated  in  one  of  the  lightly  built,  elegantly 
appointed  carriages,  flying  along  over  the  houses  and  gardens. 

She  soon  reached  the  State  dressmaking  building.  Like  every 
other,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  beautifully  planted  space.  Long  bal¬ 
conies  ran  round  the  buildings,  which  in  summer  were  gay  with 
flowers,  and  even  now  at  Christmas  looked  green  and  refreshing. 

Peggy  wished  for  a  white  dress,  so  she  made  for  the  white 
department,  which  with  all  the  other  colours  and  black  took  up 
the  whole  of  the  ground  floor.  The  dresses  were  arranged  on  rows 
of  expansible  figures,  which  stood  on  circular  rails,  which  revolved 
slowly,  making  the  dresses  pass  in  procession  before  the  intending 
buyers. 

Just  as  Peggy  entered,  she  met  a  crowd  of  girls  leaving  the  place, 
their  six  hours’  work  was  over,  and  their  place  was  now  to  be  taken 
by  others. 

Peggy  chose  her  dress,  which  was  then  dispatched  by  pneumatic 
tube  to  her  home,  where  she  soon  followed  it,  and  rested  till  evening. 


Dressed  in  her  new  frock,  she  stood  waiting  for  her  husband  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  roof.  As  the  clock  struck  six 
he  came  out  of  his  room,  and  together  they  climbed  out  on  the  flat 
roof,  where  attached  to  tall  painted  poles,  resembling  gondola  poles, 
their  air  motors  were  moored. 

Peggy  stepped  into  the  inflated  waterproof  cylinder,  which  con¬ 
tained  a  cosy  seat  like  an  armchair,  and  see'ng  that  her  husband  was 
also  ready,  she  unmoored  her  car,  and  together  they  set  out  on  their 
airy  flight.  High  over  the  town  they  passed,  where  the  air  was 
full  of  flyers  like  themselves,  many  of  whom  waved  their  hands 
and  wished  them  a  Happy  Christmas.  On  over  the  open  country,  till 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  sea.  Then  after  an  hour’s  flight  they 
descended  to  the  roof  of  a  country  house  near  Youghal. 

Their  host  and  hostess  were  waiting  for  them  in  the  clear  frosty 
air,  wrapped  in  furs;  they  were  enjoying  the  moonlight,  in 
which  the  firs  and  pines  around  the  house  stood  out  in  stately 
darkness. 

“I’m  glad  you're  punctual,”  said  Peggy’s  sister-in-law,  as  they 
exchanged  Christmas  greetings.  “I  want  to  have  dinner  well  over 
before  George  rings  us  up.” 

“  What  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  have  both  brother  and  husband 
electrical  engineers  !”  said  Peggy.  “If  George  wasn’t  one  and  Paul 
another  we  couldn’t  have  had  our  cinematograph  to-night.” 

“No,  indeed,  we  couldn’t  afford  it,  but  now  let’s  go  to  dinner.” 

At  dinner,  as  at  breakfast,  all  the  service  was  accomplished  by 
touching  a  series  of  buttons.  When  the  dumb  waiter  had  vanished 
for  the  last  time,  the  hostess  rose  and  led  the  way  to  a 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  one  end  of  which  was  occupied 
by  a  large  screen.  Numbers  of  wires  ran  along  the  ceiling,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  behind  the  screen.  A  large  gramophone  horn  projected  at 
the  side. 

They  sat  down,  extinguished  the  lights,  and  waited  in  the  dark. 

Suddenly  a  voice,  faint  but  distinct,  sounded  in  the  darkness  : 

“A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  all;  I’m  going  to  turn  on  now.” 

And  at  the  same  time  a  light  flashed  upon  the  screen,  while  the 
faint  voice  went  on. 

“We’ve  just  finished  dinner;  if  you  look  you’ll  see  us  all  sitting 
on  the  verandah.” 

As  the  voice  desc-ibed,  figures  in  light  evening  dress  were  seen 
sitting  in  the  verandah  of  a  bungalow.  The  men  were  smoking  and 
the  women  chattering  together. 

“Here  we  all  are,  you  see.  How  do  you  think  Kitty’s  looking? 
That  girl  beside  her  is  Mrs.  Iveatinge.  Kitty’s  written  to  tell  you 
about  her.  We’ve  had  a  splendid  time  the  last  week,  and  now 
we’re  going  to  have  a  conjuring  entertainment,  but  first  Kitty  wants 
to  show  you  the  baby.  I  tell  her  she  mayn’t  have  an  opportunity 
like  this  for  some  time,  as  it’s  jolly  expensive.” 

As  the  voice  spoke,-  an  Indian  woman  appeared,  carrying  the  baby. 
The  mother  took  it  from  her,  and  held  it  so  that  its  face  was  plainly 
to  be  seen. 

“It’s  the  image  of  George  !”  cried  Peggy,  “tell  him  so,  Paul.” 

“I  can't,”  her  brother-in-law  answers.  “When  the  vocal  wire  is  in 
use,  it  can  only  be  worked  from  one  end.” 

“What  a  pity!”  cried  Peggy;  “however  I  can  write  and  tell  her.” 

The  voice  went  on  :  “His  mother  says  he’s  the  finest  child  ever  was, 
but  here  come  the  jugglers.” 

The  baby  was  laid  in  a  basket  on  the  ground,  and  the  juggling 
entertainment  began.  The  usual  Indian  tricks  were  shown — the 
tree  growing  from  a  seed  in  a  moment  of  time,  the  rope  thrown  into 
the  air  and  vanishing  from  sight,  the  Indian  basket  and  the  egg 
that  swells  till  ;t  becomes  a  man’s  head  speaking. 

But  the  blood  of  the  audience  in  the  darkened  room  froze  in 
their  veins  at  sight  of  a  figure  crawling  through  the  grass  towards 
the  basket  in  which  the  baby  lay.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  onlookers,  who  were  engrossed  in  watching  the  jug¬ 
glers,  till  a  long,  skinny  arm  was  thrust  forth,  and  the  child  was 
grasped. 

A  gasp  of  horror  broke  from  Peggy  and  her  sister-in-law. 

“Kitty,  Kitty,  the  child  !”  broke  from  them  both,  forgetting  that 
Kitty  could  not  hear  them. 

But  while  they  sat  motionless  with  horror,  the  native  nurse  rushed 
upon  the  scene,  and  seizing  the  long,  skinny  arm,  held  it  in  a  grasp 
from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

In  a  moment  all  was  confusion,  then  the  light  on  the  screen 
vanished,  and  still  they  all  sat  motionless  in  the  darkness. 

Then  once  more  the  voice  sounded  :  “I  can’t  show  you  any  more, 
but  you’ve  seen  enough,  I  daresay.  The  fellow  who  tried  to  steftl 
the  child  has  borne  me  a  grudge  for  many  a  long  day.  However, 
we  have  him  safe  enough  now.  Good-night  and  God  bless  you  a|l  !” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Peggy,  an  hour  later,  if  this  over  the  seas’ 
cinematograph  is  such  an  advantage  after  all.  Just  think  what  we’ve 
gone  through  to-night.  Imagine  if  the  child  had  been  stolen.” 

“Oh,  well,  we  needn’t  worry  about  it,  as  it’s  quite  safe,”  said  her 
husband. 

“All  the  same,”  answered  Peggy,  “I  think  in  some  ways  the 
people  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago  must  have  had  a  quieter  time.” 

“And  a  duller,”  said  her  husband.  “You  have  to  pay  for  every¬ 
thing.” 

“Still  a  peaceful  life  is  a  blessing,”  answered  Peggy. 
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Some  jfamotis  3ns h  JGeauttes. 

“ Irish  Girls  of  no  fortune ,  who  make  more  noise  than  any  of  their  predecessors^inc^f  the  days  of  Helen,  and  who  an  declare  l  the  handsomest  w)men  alive." 

Horace  Walpole  writing  of  the  Gunnings. 


ELIZABETH  GUNNING. 

Born,  1734,  Castle  Coote.  To  London,  1751.  Married  Duke  of  Hamilton,  1752  he  died 
1758.  Married  Colonel  Campbell  (1759),  subsequently  (1770)  Duke  of  Argyll.  Created 
peeress,  own  right,  Baroness  Hamilton  of  Hambledon,  1776.  Mistress  of  Robes  to  Queen, 
1778.  Died  1791.  After  Francis  Cotes,  R.A. 


KITTY  GUNNING. 

(Mrs.  Travis.) 

“  The  youngest  of  the  Graces,  I  Whoe'er  compares  their  features  and  their  fame 
So  like  in  beauty  to  the  other  two,  |  Will  know  at  once  that  Gunning  is  her  name.’' 

After  Francis  Cotes,  I?..4% 


MARIA  GUNNING. 

Countess  of  Coventry.  Born  at  Castle  Coote,  Co.  Roscommon,  in  1733.  The  daughter  of 
John  Gunning  and  Bridget,  daughter  of  Theobald,  6th  Viscount  Mayo.  Came  to  London  in 
1851,  and  in  the  following  year  married  the  Earl  of  Coventry.  Died  in  October,  1760. 

After  Francis  Cotes,  R  A. 


DOROTHEA  MONROE. 


Famous  Dublin  beauty,  “  Dolly  Monroe.”  Rejected  eligible  offers,  hoping  to  marry 
Viceroy,  Lord  Townsend.  He  humoured  idea  to  gain  votes  of  her  uncle’s  (Lord  Ely)  puppets 
(6)  in  Parliament.  Ultimately  she  married  a  Commoner,  Member  for  Armagh,  1775,  and 
died  ]gj](  After  Angelica  Kauffman. 
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Some  Irish  Love  Affairs. 

III. -DEAN  SWIFT  AND  “STELLA.” 


Alas  !  the  love  of  woman  !  it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing  ; 
t'or  aH  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 

And,  it  tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
.  To  them,  but  mockeries  of  the  past. — Byron. 

TT HE  latest  utterance  upon  the  vexed  problem  of  the  Relations 
u  „  Sw!ft  and  Stella  comes  to  us  from  the  Very  Reverend  John 
H.  Bernard,  D  D,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  who  is,  we  venture  to 
say,  the  most  schol- 

THE 


“  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  graceful,  and  agreeable 
young  women  in  all  London — only  a  little  too  fat.  Her  hair  was 
blacker  than  a  raven,  and  every  feature  of  her  face  in  perfection.’’ 

We  hear  nothing  of  the  grace,  perfection,  or  even  gentility  of  her 
sister,  Ann  Johnson  ;  and  we  know  that  her  mother  was  employed 
as  housekeeper  at  Moor  Park,  and  subsequently  as  ordinary  waiting- 
woman,  or  lady’s  maid,  to  Lady  Giffard,  Sir  William  Temple’s 
sister. 


arly  of  Swift’s  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  digni¬ 
fied  position  which 
that  wrathful,  chari¬ 
table,  disappointed, 
and  afflicted  great 
Irish  churchman 
held  during  the 
reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  II. 

Dean  Bernard’s 
valuable  criticism 
has  but  issued  from 
the  press  on  the 
morning  of  this  day 
upon  which  we 
write,  and  appears 
as  an  important 
section  of  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  Vol.  XII.,  to 
a  new  edition  of 
Swift’s  works  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs. 
Betl.  The  Dean’s 
pen  is  as  fluent  as 
his  delightful  con¬ 
versation,  and  he  is 
chivalrous  to  Stella. 
He  does  not  believe 
her  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Sir 
Wm.  Temple,  but 
he  brings  important 
evidence  from  the 
Chapter  Book  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral 
towards  proof  of  the 
alleged  mysteriously 
secret  marriage  be¬ 
tween  this  strange 
pair  of  life-long 
friends.  His  sup¬ 
port  of  Stella’s  le¬ 
gitimacy  of  birth  is 
founded  upon  a 
registry  entry  of  her 
baptism  as  Esther 
Johnson,  together 
with  an  ascertained 
fact  that  Temple 
was  abroad  upon 
diplomatic  service 
for  two  years,  in¬ 
cluding  the  period 
of  the  child’s  birth. 

But,  as  “  Love 
laughs  at  Lock¬ 
smiths,”  so  even  in 
that  comparatively 
dark  age,  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Am¬ 
bassadors  made 
little  of  the  then 
tedious  journey  be¬ 
tween  England  and 
the  Continen  t — 


_  .  .  ,  „  LAST  PAGE  OF  STELLA'S  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT. 

Containing  the  Bequest  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift ,  and  appointing  the  Rev.  J  Grattan,  brother  of  Hen  ry  Grattan,  as  an  Executor. 
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It  is  upon  that 
raven  -  black  hair, 
and  the  peculiar, 
shelving  character 
of  Stella’s  features, 
that  we  venture  to 
found  our  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  parent¬ 
age,  in  which  traits 
a  marked  resemb¬ 
lance  to  Temple 
may  be  easily  traced 
in  a  fine  portrait  of 
him  taken  in  the 
prime  of  life,  now 
in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in 
London,  and  the 
various  pictures  of 
Stella,  as  well  as 
the  cast  of  her 
small  skull  taken 
in  1835.  Captious 
critics  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  any  of  these 
pictures  as  Stella’s 
true  semblance,  or 
nearly  all  of  them 
have  fallen  a  prey 
to  so-called  picture 
restorers — those  ne¬ 
cessary  evils  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  old  Time! — 
and  in  looking  at 
that  one  attributed 
to  Jervis,  in  our 
own  National  Gal¬ 
lery,  we  share 
Gentle  Elia’s  indig¬ 
nation  against  these 
sapient  trouble 
tombs  Mr.  Com¬ 
mentator  Malone 
and  the  officious 
sexton  of  Stratford 
Church  who  white¬ 
washed  Shake¬ 
speare's  sweet  mon¬ 
umental  effigy ;  and 
we  would  inflict  se¬ 
verer  chastisement 
than  mere“clapping 
in  the  stocks’’  upon 
all  such  ignorant 
defacers  of  our  il¬ 
lustrious  dead.  We 
perceive  at  a  glance 
that  a  coarse,  rash 
hand  has  daubed 
Stella’s  ringlets  with 
commonplace 
brown  paint  and 
robbed  her  of  a 
birthright  that  “hair 
as  black  as  a  raven.’’ 
The  form  of  her  fine 


missions  necessaryTo^e^ntrffla^e^o/itic^of 'the6 timeP°n  bufSt  a^d  ?1.1If/'lik®  throat  remain  to  us  less  coarsely  obliterated; 

during  the  Revolution  and  ’  especially  yet  we  doubt  the  whole  picture  as  it  is  now  presented  to  us,  and  feel 

wr~  iL  A  v°Iutlon  and  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Marv.  its  heanfv  has  h^n  hi„rr»H  h„  tu.  _ _ r _ i.-iT. _ . 


We"mavlefh  CVO/Ution  and,  Ater  the  accession  of  Wifflam  and  Miry, 
nation  ^  erefore,  in  this  age  of  scepticism  and  the  emanci- 

hood  of  on  °hlanklnd’  Iphold  if  we  Wil1’ the  alle§ed  gentlewoman- 
nood  of  oui  heroine,  who  was  known  later,  in  the  entourage  of  the 

ex- Mi  ms  ter  as  “  Miss  Hetty,”  who  had  her  hair  curled  and  her  gowns 
as  smart  as  need  be,  and  who  was,  as  Swift  himself  assures  us 


Continued,  at  page  12. 
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its  beauty  has  been  blurred  by  that  unfeeling,  sacrilegious  brush. 

Further,  can  we  help  taking  as  significant  Temple’s  evident 
especial  interest  in  “  Miss  Hetty,”  in  bequeathing  to  her  for  her  per¬ 
sonal  benefit  the  then  considerable  sum  of  ^,r,ooo,and  the  lease  of  a 
farm  in  County  Wicklow  ?  That  small  landed  interest  was  the  raison 
a  elre  of  her  becoming  our  countrywoman  by  adoption  ;  or  it  at 
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SOME  IRISH  LOVE  AFFAIRS.  III.— DEAN 

least  gave  Swift  some  grounds  for  inducing  her  to  establish  herself 
near  him  when  he  obtained  the  living  of  Laracor. 

She  was  accompanied  hither  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Dingley,  a  distant 
connection  of  the  Temple  family  and  a  still  leaner  annuity  than 
herself,  who  was  also  advised  by  Swift  that  living  was 
cheaper,  and  a  higher  rate  of  interest  to  be  had  for  invested  money 
here  than  in  England.  These  two  ladies  remained  firm  friends 
throughout  the  term  of  their  united  lives  ;  but  much  as  we  admire 
their  constancy,  we  could  now  wish  Dingley  to  have  been  a  less 
staunch  confidant,  so  that  by  some  letter,  journal,  or  even  verbal 
tattling  with  “Goody  Stoyle ”  Mrs.  Raymond,  or  the  landladies  at 
Ormond  Quay  and  the  corner  house  of  Stafford  Street,  we  might 
yet  learn  more  about  Stella  and  their  joint  domesticity  in  Dublin. 
We  do  know  that  both  ladies  took  snuff,  and  loved  playing  at  cards, 
after  the  manner  of  their  kind  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne,  and' 
“the  Doctor1’  himself  has  not  spared  dear  Stella’s  embonpoint  in 
maturer  years,  or  hesitated  to  rail  at  her  life-long  inability  to  learn, 
even  from  him,  how  to  spell  otherwise  than  phonetically.  Yet 
these  women  were  good  Christians  and  kindly,  neighbourly  souls, 
ready  for  a  mild  junketing,  a  “  ride  ”  out  to  Donnybrook  with  small 
money  in  their  pockets  for  the  inevitable  game  at  Quadrille  or 
Ombre,  and  ready  to  help  a  country  curate’s  wife  down  in  Meath  to 
prepare  baby  clothes. 

That  Stella  met  warmer-blooded,  more  practical  admirers  than 
Swift  in  this  land  of  her  adoption  we  also  know  ;  and  the  brutal 
way  her  self-appointed  guardian  met  the  honourable  proposal  for 
her  hand  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tisdall  is  one  of  the  blackest  marks 
agiinst  him  in  all  his  treatment  of  her.  Yet,  would  Stella  ever  have 
loved  with  all  her  heart  any  other  man  than  her  life-long  ruler  ? 
Alas  !  no  ;  we  fear  not.  Gentle  lady  !  her  mild  star  was  but  a 
satellite  of  his  flaming  orb. 

And,  why  did  Stella  submit  to  being  placed  in  such  a  false  position 
throughout  her  subsequent  life  of  full  ten  and  a  half  years’ duration 
after  the  alleged  marriage  ?  True,  she  had  a  deep  and  full  revenge  in 
that  terrible  mise-en-scene  at  Celbridge  which  killed  Vanessa  and  fur¬ 
ther  embittered  her  own  fast-wearing  years  ;  but  what  a  price  to  pay 
for  that  final  triumph  !  And  what  a  man  was  he  for  whom  these 
devoted  women  sacrificed  themselves  !  We  would  have  none  of 
him  now,  we  women  of  the  Victorian  age.  We  shrink  from  even 
the  picture  of  that  stalwart,  high-shouldered  frame  with  ponderous 
head,  hirsute,  judging  by  those  beetling  brows  that  project  pent- 
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house-wise  over  the  cold,  steel-blue  eyes,  “  as  azure  as  the  heavens,” 
though  Pope  declared  them  to  be  ;  for  we  know  that  they  could 
glaie,  admonish,  threaten,  and  wither,  without  w;rd  spoken  as  in 
poor  \  anessa’s  case;  and  that  sanguine  complexion  with 
black  shadows  in  the  flesh  tells  of  a  nature  strong,  but  capable  of 
savagery. 

There  must  have  been  a  many-facetted  individuality  in  the  harsh 
man,  however.  A  delightful  essayist,  himself  preux  chevalier,  has 
claimed  for  him  that  “he  had  treasures  of  wit  and  wisdom,  aye,  and 
tenderness  too,  locked  up  in  the  gloomy  caverns  of  his  heart,  which 
shewed  fitfully  to  one  or  two  whom  he  took  in  there  while  Voltaire 
graciously  condescends  to  him  in  a  description:  “  M.  Swift  est 
Rabelais  dans  son  bon  Sens,  et  vivant  en  bonne  compagnie.  II  n’a 
pas  la  gaite  du  premier,  mais  il  a  toute  la  finesse,  la  raison,  le 
choix,  le  bon  gout  qui  manquent  a  notre  cure  de  Meudon.’1 

Kindly  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  left  us  what  is,  after  all,  perhaps  the 
fullest  life  of  Swift  ;  and  it  is  by  a  man’s  life,  taken  all  round,  that 
we  must  judge  him.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  an  able  critic,  has  said 
that  Swift  “  took  possession  of  men,’1  and  assuredly  he  shewed  the 
same  masterful  temper  towards  women,  when  he  troubled  himself 
about  them  at  all.  Self-interest  led  him  to  first  bully  and  then 
break  away  from  Varina.  Vanessa’s  wild  passion  only  fed  his 
vanity,  for  he  never  intended  to  marry  her  ;  while  Stella,  whom  he 
really  loved,  was  the  most  cruelly  sacrificed  by  him  of  all. 

We  ourselves  firmly  believe  in  the  secret  marriage  romance,  and 
accept  as  leading  links  in  the  broken  chain  of  evidence  as  to  that 
still  doubted  solemnization,  the  facts  proved  by  Dean  Bernard  that 
Swift  was  absent  from  Dublin  and  his  official  duties  between  the 
dates  of  28th  [uly  and  4U1  October,  1716,  and  cth  December  and 
18th  March,  1717. 

These  absences  fit  in  with  a  passage  in  Doctor  Johnson’s  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  relating  to  Swift.  “In  1716  he  was  married  to 
Mistress  Johnson,  by  Dr.  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  as  Dr.  Madden 
told  me,  in  the  garden” — meaning  the  garden  of  the  Deanery 
House  at  Clogher,  where  both  parties  had  in  previous  years  visited 
Dr.  Ashe  while  he  was  in  residence  there,  and  doubtless  the 
honeymoon  was  spent  there,  Dr.  Ashe  himself  having  the  Palace 
in  the  town  of  Clogher  as  his  own  official  domicile  by  that  time. 
But  why  should  the  bridegroom  enjoin  his  wife  and  confidential 
friend  to  secrecy  ? 


[Concluded  at  Page  64.) 
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JOHN  FITZGIBBON, 

First  native  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Persistent  pioneer  of  Union;  influential  in 
passing  measure.  Born,  1749.  Called  to  Irish  Bar  same  year  as  Grattan,  1772.  M.P  for 
TC.D.,  1780.  Attorney-General,  1783.  Lord  Chancellor,  1789,  Earl  Clare,  1795.  Died 
1802.  From  Picture  by  Hugh  J ),  Hamilton  in  National  Gallery ,  Ireland. 


tbe  l|>ast  of  Jvelanb. 


CHARLES  (COOTE),  EARL  OF  BELLAMONT,  K.P. 

Opposed  Union,  every  stage,  in  Irish  House  of  Peers.  Born  1738.  Knight  of  the  Bath 
1764,  reward  for  quelling  insurrection  in  Ulster.  Succeeded  cousin,  Baron  Collooney£1766; 
a  Privy  Councillor  same  year.  Created  Earl  of  Bellamont,  1767.  Died  20  Oct.,  1800. 

After  Picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  National  Gallery ,  Ireland.  Earl  here 
shown  in  robes  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 


EDWARD  SEXTEN  PERY, 

Last  Speaker  but  one,  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Author  of  Declaration  of  Rights  pro¬ 
posed  1 78  >  by  Henry  Grattan,  M.P.  for  Charlemont,  seconded  by  William  Brownlow,  M.  P. 
for  Armagh.  Born  1719.  Entered  Parliament  1751,  Speaker  1771-1785.  Created  Viscount 
Peryl786.  Died  1806.  From  Mezzotint  by  Wm.  Say,  after  Painting  by  C.G. Stuart. 


RICHARD  TALBOT,  EARL  OF  TYRCONNEL, 

Irish  Viceroy  James  II.,  summoned  Irish  Parliament  held  by  James  II.  at  old  King’s  Inns 
(on  site  present  Four  Courts),  Dublin.  Born  1630.  Served  in  Spain  and  Flanders,  and 
against  Cromwell  in  Ireland.  Fought  (Boyne)  against  William  III.  Died  14  Aug.,  1691 

From  Drawing  by  John  Bui  finch. 
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HELENA  SELINA,  LADY  DUFFERIN, 

Granddaughter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Born  1807.  Married  Price,  4th  Lord 
uuttenn.  Authoress  of  many  songs,  poems,  and  ballads,  including  the  pathetic  “  Irish 
Emigrant's  Lament,''  “  I'm  Sitting  on  the  Stile,  Mary."  Died  13  June,  1867. 

From  the  Engraving  by  Robinson,  after  F.  Stone 


CATHERINE  HAYES. 

Born,  Limerick,  29  Oct.,  1825.  First  sang  publicly,  Rotunda,  Dublin,  1839.  Studied  for 
8ti*e  u“,der  Ma,luel  Garcia  and  Felice  Ronconi.  Debut  at  Marseilles,  10  May 
1845,  I  Puritam.  Died,  Biarritz,  2  July,  1858,  leaving  a  fortune  of  £16,000. 


THOMAS  MOORE. 

Born  at  12,  Auugier  Street,  Dublin,  28  May,  1779.  Educated  at  Trinity  College.  His  chief 
«orks  were  Lalla  Rookh,  the  famous  “  Irish  Melodies  "  set  to  music,  founded  on  old  Irish 
airs,  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  and  a  life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Died  26  Feb.,  1852 

From  a  Chalk  Drawing  by  George  Richmond,  R  A. 


JAMES  CLARENCE  MANGAN. 

^°.™:  Dublin.  4803.  Attorney’s  Clerk,  subsequently  employed  Library  TCD  His 
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REV.  GEORGE  SALMON, 

Theologian  and  mathematician.  Born,  Dublin,  1819.  "Educated,  Cork  and  T.C.D,  Senior 
Moderator  in  Mathematics.  Fellow  of  T.C.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  1866-88; 
Provost,  1888-1904.  President,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section,  British  Association 
1878.  Died  1904. 


REV.  THEOBALD  MATHEW, 

Born  at  Thomastown,  Co.  Tipperary,  10  Oct.,  1790.  Entering  Capuchin  Order,  was  stationed 
at  Cork.  In  1838  began  extraordinarily  successful  Temperance  Crusade  in  Ireland,  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States,  terminated  by  his  death,  1856 


OLIVER  PLUNKETT, 

R.C.  Archbishop  Armagh.  Born,  Loughcrew,  Co.  Meath,  1629.  Educated,  Rome.  Pro¬ 
fessor,  Theology,  College  of  Propaganda,  1657-69.  Returned  to  Ireland  1670.  Arrested 
1679  ;  charge,  “  treason.”  “Tried  ’’  and  “  convicted  ”  in  London,  Hanged,  Tyburn,  1  July, 
1681.  Innocence  subsequently  admitted. 

From  the  Mezzotint  by  J.  Vander  Vart ,  after  G.  Morphcy's  Painting. 


JAMES  USSHER, 

Protestant  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Born  4  Jan.,  1581,  in  High  Street,  Dublin.  Educated 
at  Trinity  College.  Bishop  of  Meath,  1620.  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  1624.  A  voluminous 
writer  on  history  and  chronology,  whose  works  achieved  European  fame.  Died,  21  March, 
1656,  and  his  remains  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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MICHAEL  WILLIAM  BALFE. 

Born,  Dublin,  15  May,  1808.  Made  debut,  1816,  solo  violinist,  public  concert.  Member, 
orchestra,  Drury  Lane,  London.  Composed  and  sang  in  opera  abroad  till  1835.  Bohemian 
(lit  l  most  popular  of  his  26  operas.  Died  20  Oct.,  1870. 

From  a  Chalk  Drawing  by  John  Wood. 


WILLIAM  VINCENT  WALLACE. 

Horn,  Waterford,  11  March,  1812.  Organist  at  Thurles  when  18.  Subsequently  a  violinist, 
Theatre  Royal,  Dublin.  Spent  many  years  abroad,  returning  to  produce  Maritana  1845* 
Lurline ,  1860  ;  and  the  Amber  Witch,  1862.  Died  in  France,  12  Oct ,  1865. 


rnMULis  JvJMINo  I  UN,  P.R.H.A. 


Architect  Born  in  1761.  Founder  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  at  his  ow 
expense  erected  the  Academy  House  in  Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin.  He  was  architect  c 
the  General  Post  Office  and  St.  George’s  Church,  Dublin. 

From  the  Eng ravinq  by  II.  Meyer,  after  the  Picture  by  T,  C.  Thompson,  R.Il.A 
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JOHN 


HENRY 


FOLEY, 


Bom,  D  iblin.  24  May.  1818.  Studied  at  Royal  Academy.  First  exhibited  in  1 839.  In  the 
Sculptor's  native  city  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  his  work.  Lied  27  A112. 
1874.  Interred  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 


From  Painting  by  Tlios.  Mogford  in  National  Gallery,  Ireland 


JOHN  HELY-HUTCHINSON, 

Author  of  “Commercial  Restraints  of  Ireland’’*,  awakened  people  to  necessity  for  Free 
Trade,  ultimately  secured  by  Irish  Volunteers;  born  1724;  Barrister  1748;  entered  Irish 
Parliament  1759;  Prime  Serjeant,  P.C.,  Provost  Trinity  College,  1774  ;  Secretary  of  State, 
1777;  died  1794.  From  James  Watson's  Mezzotint ,  after  Picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


WILLIAM  EDWARD  HARTPOLE  LECKY. 

Born,  Ireland,  26  March,  1838.  Educated  Cheltenham  and  T.C.D.  ;  Author,  Bistory  of 
Ireland,  18th  century  ;  charming  book.  “  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland  ”  discloses 
great  research,  impartial  judgment.  Historian  cf  morals  ar.d  rationalism  also.  Died  1903, 


CHARLES  JAMES  LEVER. 

Born  Dublin,  31  Aug  ,  1806;  graduated  T.C.  D  ;  qualified  in  medicine  ;  first  novel,  Harry 
Lorrequer,  1837,  followed  by  Charles  O’Halley,  Tom  I vr he.  Jack  Hintcn,  etc.;  editor 
Dublin  University  Magazine ,  1842  ;  subsequently  British  Consul  at  Spezzia  and  Trieste  ; 
died,  Trieste,  1  June,  1872. 

From  Chalk  Sketch  by  Stephen  Pearce  at  Florence  in  rkqq,  now  in  National  Gallery  .Ireland 


SAMUEL  LOVER. 

Born  Dublin,  24  Feb.,  1797  ;  first  novel,  Rory  O'More,  1836  ;  six  years  later,  Handy  Andy. 
A  prolific  writer  <f  scrgs,  tales,  ard  dramatic  pieces;  as  a  miniature  painter  tolerably 
successful.  Died  6  July,  1868;  interred  at  London. 

From  Chalk  Drawing  by  himself,  then  yi  years  of  age. 
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DANIEL  MAC  LISE,  R.A.  SIR  FREDERIC  W.  BURTON,  R.H.A. 

Born,  Cork,  1806;  studied  there,  subsequently  at  R.A.,  London.  Elected  A.R  A.,  1836;  Born  Corofin,  Co  Clare,  8  Apr.,  1816.  Studied  in  Dublin;  exhibited  first  work,  R.H.A., 

\i.  ii’  J^°*  declined  Presidency,  1866.  Painted  “Death  of  Nelson,”  “Meeting,  when  sixteen  His  Iiish  subjects  include  “Connaught  Toilette,"  "Arran  Fisheiman’s 

Wellington  and  Blucher”  ;  “Marriage,  Strongbow  and  Eva,”  wall  pictures  Houses  of  Drowned  Child,"  “  Blind  Girl  at  Holy  Well."  Director,  National  Gallery,  London,  1874- 

Parliament,  etc.  Died  25  April,  1870.  From  Sketch,  pencil  and  colour, by  himself,  iniSsg.  94.  Died,  London,  1900.  From  Chalk  Drawing  by  himself. 


JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES. 

Born  Cork,  12  May,  1784.  On  stage,  Dublin,  1808.  Failed  as  actor,  won  fame  as  blank 
verse  dramatist.  Subsequently  drew  thousands  to  Exeter  Hall  by  his  oratory  as  a  Baptist 
preacher  Died,  Torquay,  i  Dec.,  1862. 


SPRANGER  BARRY. 

Born,  Skinner’s  Alley,  Dublin,  20  Nov.,  1719.  First  appeared  Smock  Alley,  15  Feb  ,  1744. 
Next  Garrick,  Barry  greatest  and  most  fascinating  actor  18th  century.  Noted,  manly 
beauty  and  glorious  voice.  Died,  London,  10  January,  1777;  buried,  Westminster  Abbey. 
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RICHARD  LALOR  SHEIL,  P.C. 

Born,  Waterford,  17  Aug.,  1791.  Educated  T.C.  D. ;  Barrister,  1814  ;  Dramatist,  1815-25; 
Zealous  Catholic  Emancipationist.  Vindicated  “  Irish  Valour  and  Loyalty  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Vice-President  Board  Trade,  1839;  Master,  Mint,  1846  ;  British  Minister,  Florence, 
1850.  Died  there,  25  May,  1851.  From  Water  Colour  Miniature  by  J.  P.  Haverty,R  H.A. 


JOHN  PHILPOT  CURRAN 

Brilliant  Opposition  leader  in  Irish  Parliament.  Born,  Newmarket,  Co.  Cork,  24  July, 
1750.  Educated  T  C.D.;  Barrister,  r775.  Incorruptible  patriot  and  advocate  ;  brilliant 
forensic  defender  of  lost  causes.  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Ireland),  1806-14.  Died  r4  Oct., 
i8t7  in  London  After  the  Picture  by  Sir  Thomas  r. awrence . 


LORD  RUSSELL  OF  KILLOWEN. 

Born  .0  Nov.,  ,832.'  Educated,  Castleknock  College  and  T.C  D.-«  »  Soundest  lawyer 
acutest  cross-examiner,  most  persuasive  advocate  at  English  Bar,  .859-94-  Lord  Ch.el 
justice  of  England  for  last  six  yeais  of  bis  life,  1894-1900. 


EDMUND  BURKE. 

Born, Arran  Qu ry, .Dublin,  r  Ian.,  1729.  Graduate  T.C.D,  First  achievement,  “Essay 
on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,”  1756  Secretary  to  Chief  Secretary  761-  Entered 
British  Parliament,  1766  ;  thanked  thereby  for  his  fidelity,  1794,  Died  9  J  ul>  >  l797- 
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FIELD-MARSHAL  EARL  ROBERTS. 

Born  Cawnpore,  30  Sept.,  1832.  Educated,  Eton,  Sandhurst.  Fifty-three  years'  brilliant 
military  service.  Received  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  thrice. 


ARTHUR  WELLESLEY,  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Born  in  Dublin,  29  April,  1769.  Fought,  Flanders,  India  (1797-1805),  Holland,  Spain, 
Waterloo.  Presented  by  Parliament  with  estate,  Strathfieldsaye  (cost  ^,263,000).  Received 
£60,000  prize  money  out  of  Waterloo.  Died  14  Sept.,  1852. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  HUGH,  FIRST  VISCOUNT  GOUGH,  K.P.,  G.C.B. 

Born  Woodstone,  Co.  Limerick,  3  Nov.,  1779.  Served  in  West  Indies,  Spain,  India,  and 
China.  In  1843  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  Died  at  St.  Helens  Booters- 
town,  Co.  Dublin,  2nd  March,  1869. 


forcing  We"  Dittin^ishe^f^'K  Entered  R°Val  Navy,  1859.  Awarded  three  medals 
ior  saving  lite.  Distinguished  for  bravery  and  resource  in  action  on  land  or  sea. 


SIR  EDWARD  HARLAND,  BART., 

Founder  of  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  greatest  Shipbuilders  in  the  world. 
Designer  of  modern  type  of  steam  vessel.  Although  not  born  in  Ireland,  his  life  work  was 
performed  here,  and  won  credit  for  Irish  industrial  ability. 


WILLIAM  DARGAN, 

Builder  of  first  railwav  in  Ireland  and  of  the  parent  G.  S.  &  W.  and  M.G.  W.  Ry.  systems. 
Provided  first  great  Exhibition,  held  at  Dublin,  1853.  Born,  Carlow,  28  Feb.,  1799- 
National  Gallery  a  memorial  to  Dargan,  who  died  7  Feb.,  1867. 

From'J* or  trait  by  5,  Catterson  Smith ,  P.R.H.A 
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SIR  BENJAMIN  LEE  GUINNESS. 


Born.  Dublin,  1  Nov.,  1798  Sole  proprietor  Guinness’s  Brewery.  First  Lord  Mayor, 
Dublin,  under  reformed  Corporation.  Restored  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  ^150,000.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  for  Dublin.  Died,  London,  19  May,  1868.  Personalty  sworn  under 


ROBERT  H.  READE,  ESQ.,  J.P.,  D.L., 

Chairman  of  the  largest  linen  factory  in  the  world,  the  York  Stieet  Flax  Spinning  Co. 
Belfast,  where  90,000  spindles  and  1,000  power  looms  are  controlled  by  5,000  operatives. 
Mr.  Reade  personifies  Ultonian  energy  industrially,  commercially,  and  socially. 


H  iPaaeant  of  3ttsb  (Semus.— “Haw,  Journalism,  ant>  ilftebicine. 


THOMAS  LORD  O’HAGAN,  K.P. 

Born,  Belfast,  29  May,  1812.  Called,  Irish  Bar,  1836.  Made  reputation  by  defence  Chas. 
Gavan  Duffy,  1842.  Promotion  rapid  from  i860.  Lord  Chancellor,  1868-74.  First  Roman 
Catholic  appointed  since  period  James  II.  Died  1  Feb. ,  1885. 


EDMUND  DWYER  GRAY. 

Born,  Dublin,  29  Dec.,  1845  proprietor-editor  Freeman's  Journal,  1875-87.  Member 
Parliament  and  Dublin  Corporation.  Reformed  Public  Health  administration  in  latter. 
Raised  j[,  180,000  for  impoverished  peasantry  when  Lord  Mayor,  Dublin.  Awarded  Tayleur 
medal.  Died  27  March  1888. 


WILLIAM  STOKES,  M.D. 

Born,  Dublin,  1804.  Famous  teacher  and  practitioner.  President,  R  I  A.,  1874.  Devoted 
student,  Irish  history  and  antiquities  Author,  medical  works,  also  “  Life  of  George 
Petrie  "  Died  7  Jan.,  1878.  Father  ofSir  Wm.  Stokes,  M.D.,  and  Miss  Stokes, antiquarian. 
From  Chalk  Drawing  by  Sir  Frederic  IP.  Burton,  R.H.A .,  in  National  Gallery, Ireland. 


SIR  WILLIAM  R.  W.  WILDE. 

Born,  Castlerea,  1815.  Founder,  St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Dublin;  prolific  »  riler 
on  medicine,  Irish  antiquities, etc.  Married  Miss  iilgee,  “  Speranza,”of  Nation  newspaper. 
Oscar  Wilde,  author  Lad v  Windermere's  Fan  and  other  dramatic  works,  their  son. 

From  Water  Colour  by  Erskine  Nicol,  A.R.A.,  in  National  Gallery,  Ireland. 


REMINISCENCE  OF  TWO  FAMOUS  IRISH  SIEGES.— Two  Irish  Heroes  who  Fought  Against  English  King: 


/ 


Christmas,  1908. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


H  pageant  of  Jrisb  (Setitns. 


COLONEL  SAUNDERSON,  M.P. 

Born,  Castle  Saunderson,  Belturbet,  1  Oct.,  1837.  Leader,  Irish  Unionist  Party.  Grandson 
of  Francis  Saunderson,  Incorruptible  Anti-Unionist  Member,  Cavan  County,  last  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  1797-1800.  Died  21  Oct.,  1906,  respected  and  regretted  by  all  parties. 


CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL,  M.P. 

Succeeded  Isaac  Butt  as  leader  of  Home  Rule  party.  A  grandson  of  Sir  John  Parnell, 
Bart.,  M.P.  for  Queen’s  Co.,  the  Incorruptible  Anti-Unionist,  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  in 
the  Irish  Parliament.  “I  fight  not  for  faction,  but  for  freedom  ”  (last  public  utterance  of 
C.  S.  Parnell).  From  the  picture  by  Sydney  P.  Hall  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 


—Statesmen  anb  politicians. 


ISAAC  BUTT,  Q.C.,  M.P.. 

The  Father  of  Home  Rule.  Home  Rule  was  first  formulated  at  the  famous  Conservative 
Meeting  at  the  Bilton  Hotel,  Dublin,  after  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  .Protestant 
Church.  Isaac  Butt  was  originally  a  leader  of  the  Irish  Conservative  party. 

From  a  Chalk  Drawing  by  J.  B.  Yeats,  R.H.A.,in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland 


RIGHT  HON.  SIR  HORACE  CURZON  PLUNKETT,  D.L.,  P  C. 

Born  24th  Oct.,  1854.  Educated,  Eton  and  Oxford.  Engaged  cattle  ranching,  1879-89. 
Promoted  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Ireland  since;  established  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society,  1894.  First  Vice-President  Department  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction. 


a  pageant  of  Jtisb  (Senius— flfcen  of  Science 


LORD  KELVIN. 

Bora,  Belfast,  26  June,  1824.  Professor  Natural  Philosophy,  Glasgow  University,  1846*99. 
Famous  inventions  :  his  electrometers,  standard  compass,  sounding  machine,  log,  and  hot 
and  cold  water  tap  ;  mirror,  galvanometer,  and  electric  supply  meter. 


PROFESSOR  JOHN  TYNDALL,  PH.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Born  2lst  August,  1820,  Leighton  Bridge,  County  Carlow.  Educated  National  School. 
Joined  Ordnance  Survey  1839.  Railway  Engineer  1844.  First  recognised  as  a  Scientist 
1850.  Renowned  as  an  experimental  and  philosophical  physicist  and  a  great  teacher. 
Died  4th  December,  1893. 


SIR  ROBERT  STAWELL  BALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Born  Dublin,  1  July,  1840.  Educated,  Chester.  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Astronomer  Royal,  Ireland,  1874-92.  Since  1892  Director  of  the  Observatory 
at  Cambridge  University,  and  Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Geometry. 


HON.  CHARLES  ALGERNON  PARSONS,  C.B.,  M  D. 

Born,  Birr,  13  June,  1854.  Distinguished  inventor,  notably  in  connection  with  steam 
turbines.  Owns  electrical  and  engineering  works,  Heaton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Managing 
Director,  Parsons'  Marine  Steam  Turbine  Co.  Director  several  electrical  enterprises. 


H  paocant  of  Jvisb  <Sentu& 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

Horn  Pallas  Co.  Longford,  10  Nov.,  1728.  Graduated  T.C.D.  Published^  The  Chinese 
letters  1760-1 ;  Tl>e° Traveller,  December,  1764;  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  1 166;  Deserted. 
Village'  1770  ;  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  1773.  Died  4  April,  1774.  More  versat.le  than 
Shakespeare.  From  the  Painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


— ^Dramatists  ant>  Rctors. 


RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

Born  12  Dorset  Street.  Dublin.  1751.  Son  of  Thomas  Sheridan, actor  and  dramatic  author 
The  Rivals  first  performed  1775.  At  Drury  Lane  Theatre  be  pres, "’‘ed  Mie. School  for 
Scandal,  etc.  Entered  British  Parliament,  1780.  Secretary ;  to  treasury,  1 783.  Died, 

Toll  n  II  ri  7  /  '  "** 
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MARGARET  WOFFINGTON. 


H  pageant  of  Jdsb  (Senrns. 


XTbe  Xiberator  anb  IfDis  painter; 
TTwo  3-risb  Hctor*H)ramatistg. 


CATTERSON  SMITH,  P.R.H.A. 

r-  — ■ a,M  w  Painted  by  himself. 

The  distinguished  Dublin  Portrait  Painter  Catterson  Smith  was  the  Artist  to  whose  genius 
Dublin  owed  her  greatest  picture  of  O’Connell,  painted  for  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and 
destroyed  during  the  recent  lamentable  fire.  The  Waterford  Corporation  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  another  picture  of  OVonnell  by  Catterson  Smith. 


DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 

As  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

Facsimile  of  Catterson  Smith’s  famous  Picture  of  the  “  Liberator  ”  in  his  robes  as  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin.  This  splendid  work  was  destroyed  last  mouth  in  the  lire  at  the  City 
Hall,  Dublin.  J From  a  special  photograph  by  J.  C.  Sairn  .Sou,  Dublin. 


JOHN  O’KEEFFE. 

Born  in  Dublin  in  1747,  and  after  studying  art,  made  his  debut  on  the  stage  in  his  native 
city.  He  was  a  prolific  dramatist,  and  wrote  one  comedy,  “  Wild  Oats,”  which  has  remained 
on  the  acting  list  to  our  own  time  Was  totally  blind  for  some  years  before  his  death  at 
Southampton,  in  1833.  His  “Recollections”  gave  an  interesting  picture  of  eighteenth 


CHARLES  MACKLIN, 

as  “  Sir  Pertinax  MacSycophant”  in  his  comedy  the  Man  of  the  World,  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  1781.  Born  in  Ireland,  1694;  was  one  of  Sheridan’s  Company  in  Dublin 
from  1748  to  1750.  His  Play,  the  True  Born  Irishman ,  was  produced  at  Smock  Alley 


a  pageant  of  5ns b  (Benins. 
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Htmumetvation,  HMploinacv,  lEnqlnc^Hno,  anfr  antiquarian  “Uitcratiuc. 
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MARQUESS  OF  DUFFERIN  AND  AVA. 


LL.D.,  G.C.M.G. 

Korn,  Milltown,  Co.  Armagh, 
20  Feb  1835.  Educated,  Weslev  Coll.,  Dublin;  Queens  Coll.,  Belfast.  Entered 
Consular  Service,  China.  1854  ;  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  1859;  inspector  - 
Geueral,  Customs,  1863-1908,  and  of  Posts,  1876-1908. 


SIR  ROBERT  HART,  K.C.,  M.G., 

Inspector-General  of  the  Imperial  Customs  in  China. 

no  r>  i  tOO  L.  L'rl,,,>,.  t»il  W’no  loir  f'llll  I  )  1 1  I  1 1  1  1 1  '  I 


Statesman,  Diplomatist,  An thor.  Born,  21  June,  1826. 
eight  Universities.  Served  his  Queen  in  Vienna,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Italy,  Paris,  etc.  Itetired  1896.  Died  1902. 


Honorary  Degrees  conferred  by 
India,  Canada,  Russia,  Turkey, 


r 


SIR  JOHN  GILBERT,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

n, 1029  Many  citizens  of  Dublin  devoted  their  literary  ability  to  recording  the 
•v  oUheir  native  city  Sir  John  Gilbert  was  the  most  successful.  He  died  1898,  but 
ork  will  endure  and  be  acknowledged  long  as  Dublin  exists. 


MR.  W.  A.  TRAILL.  C.E. 

Of  Port  Ballintrae,  Bushmills,  Co.  Antrim,  the  father  of  the  Electric  Tramway.  Designed 
and  constructed  the  first  Electric  Tramway  from  Portrush  to  I  lie  Giant  s  Causeway. 


I 


H  iP^OC^nt  of  JviSb  (SettlUS.— Dtetltuudsbeb  3rieb  HXUritere  of  tbe  present  Dap. 


WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS. 

Born,  Sandymount,  Dublin,  13  June,  1865.  Son  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Yeats,  R.H.A.  Educated, 
Godolphin  School,  Hammersmith;  High  School,  Dublin.  Crowned  by  acclamation  as  tbe 
greatest  living  Irish  lyric  poet.  His  first  book  of  verse,  “  Mosada,”  published  Dublin,  1885. 


GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM 

(Rev.  J.  O.  Hannay). 

Rector  of  Westport.  Novelist,  Author  of  “  The  Seething  Pot,”  “Hyacinth,”  “The  Northern 
Iron,”  “  S  panish  Gold,”  etc.  Mr.  “Birmingham”  is  a  kindly  satirist,  whose  books  are 
deservedl  y  popular,  because  they  are  true  to  Irish  life,  and  designed  to  provoke  wholesome 
national  introspection. 


DOUGLAS  HYDE, 

“ An  Craoibhin  Aoibliinn .”  Born,  Kilmacranny,  Co.  Sligo.  Educated  T.C.D.;  First  Senior 
Moderatorship  and  large  gold  medal,  1884;  LL.D.,  1887.  Historian,  poet,  folk-lorist. 
Prolific  author.  President  Gaelic  League  since  founded  1893,  and  collected  £11,000  there¬ 
for  in  U.S.A. 


GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW, 

Playwi  ight.  Socialist,  Vegetarian.  Born,  Dublin,  26  July,  1856.  Son  of  an  official  iu  the 
Four  Courts.  C  laims  to  have  excavated,  in  youth.  National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  Has  won 
world-wide  reputation.  Bust,  by  Rodin,  in  Dublin  Municipal  Gallery. 


Court 

Manufacturers. 
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*”  PIANOS. 


Fop  Purity  and  Resonance  of  Tone,  Delicacy  of  Touch,  Durability  ana 
Superior  Finish,  cannot  be  beaten  at  any  Price.  Sole  AOBVTS— 

POHLMANN  St  COM  dub^N,  and  CORK. 


Christmas,  1908. 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


BISHOP  BERKELEYS  QUERIES  FOR  IRISHWOMEN. 


PROPOUNDED  173  YEARS  AGO:  NOT  YET  ANSWERED. 


“To  Berkeley  every  virtue  undo  Heaven:’— Alexax der  Pope. 


FATHER  THEOBALD  MATHEW’S  PLEDGE  CARD 

The  centre  shows  Daniel  O'Connell  receiving  the  tlci/ge  fron  Father  Mathew 

is  as  familiar  as  that  of  Melba,  or  Bernhardt,  or  Darwin  to  oidinaiy 
people.  This  long  enduring  repute  is  due  to  a  philosophical  work 
which  Berkeley  published  in  his  26th  year— “The  Theory  of 
Vision’’— reinforced  twenty-four  years  later  by  a  still  more  startling 
publication,  “  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.’’  It  is  not  our 
province  to  discuss  his  propositions  in  philosophy.  Our  purpose  is 
to  indicate  that  he  was  a  man  of  exceptionally  acute  intellect 
whose  ideas  commanded  the  attention  of  the  most 
notable  men  of  his  time,  and  won  him  the  distinction 
of  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
in  his  23rd  year,  and  Dean  of  Derry,  with  f\,\oo  per 
annum,  in  1724.  Nine  years  later  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  and  shortly  afterwards  published 
“THE  QUERIST,” 

wherein  he  addressed  595  questions  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  especially  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
inducing  them  to  reflect  upon  the  duties  they  owed 
their  country.  At  a  time  like  the  present  when  so 
many  earnest  workers  are  trying  to  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  buying  Irish  goods  instead  of  foreign  it  is 
extremely  interesting  to  find  their  practical  philosophy 
anticipated  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  by  Bishop 
Berkeley.  We  select  a  few  of  his  queries  to  illustrate 
the  similarity  of  ideas  between  intelligent  Irishmen  and 
women  of  to-day  and  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
native  philosophers  of  the  1 8th  Century. 

CARPET  MAKING  IN  IRELAND. 

In  his  sixty-ninth  query  Bishop  Berkeley  asked 
“Whether  there  be  anv  art  sooner  learned  than  that  of 
making  carpets,  and  whether  our  women,  with  little  time 
and  pains,  may  not  make  more  beautiful  carpets  than 
those  imported  from  Turkey  ?  And  whether  this  branch  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  be  open  to  us?”  1  he  Donegal 
Carpets  of  to-day  challenge  the  production  of  the 
Orient  in  all  civilized  countries  and  the  output  is 
mainly  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
supply  of  female  labour.  Carpets  are  also  manufactured 
in  recent  years  at  Abbeyleix  and  at  Dun  Emir, 

Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin.  Cruel  efforts  were  made  by 
the  English  Government  to  suppress  the  woollen  in¬ 
dustry  in  Ireland  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuiies, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  Bishop  Berkeley  hoped 
might  suffer  us  to  make  and  export  carpets,  though 
forbidden  to  make  for  exportation  anything  else  of  which 
was  a  constituent  part. 


That  Berkeley  must  have  been  an  out-and-out  supporter 
of  Irish  manufacture  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice,  is  evident 
from  the  views  he  discloses  in  quei  ies  456-7.  viz.,  “  Whether 
it  be  not  even  certain  that  the  matrons  of  this  foilorn  country 
send  out  a  greater  proportion  of  its  wealth  for  fine  apparel 
than  any  other  females  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  terra¬ 
queous  globe  ?  Whether  the  expense,  great  as  it  is,  be  the 
greatest  evil;  but  whether  this  folly  may  not  ptoduce  many 
other  follies:  an  entire  derangement  of  domestic  life,  absurd 
manners,  neglect  of  duties,  bad  mothers,  and  a  genet  al  cor¬ 
ruption  in  both  sexes  ?”  Both  these  questions  may  appear, 
at  first,  to  exaggerate  the  situation  and  its  possible  de¬ 
velopments,  but  a  little  consideration  will  remind  us  that 
now,  as  formerly,  the  women  of  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  of  the  United  States,  are  clothed  in  garments  cf  native 
manufacture  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Irishw’omen  are 
attired  in  materials  contrived  from  start  to  finish  by  Irish 
hands.  In  this  connection  Irishwomen,  as  a  body,  are  as  lacking  in 
practical  common-sense  to-day  as  they  were  in  1735.  They  are  better 
educated,  but  the  system  of  education  is  so  defective  that  it  tends 
to  promote  one  of  the  greatest  economic  evils  from  which  this 
country  suffers — reliance  on  outsiders  rather  than  on  ourselves. 

THE  FASHIONS. 

As  Irishwomen  are  admitted  by  foreigners  to  be  amongst  the 


England 
we  were 
wool 


BISHOP  BERKELEY,  HIS  FRIENDS,  AND  FAMILY. 

most  beautiful  women  in  Europe  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do 
not  take  advantage  of  their  superior  physical  endowments  to  set  the 
fashions,  rather  than  slavishly  copy  them  from  outsiders.  On  this 
topic  Bishop  Berkeley  asks,  “  Whether  we  arc  not  undone  by  fashions 
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6E0RGE  BERKELEY,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  was  born  at  Dyscrt 
Castle,  Thorr.astown,  Co.  Kilkenny,  on  the  12th  March,  1684, 
and  died  at  Oxford  on  the  14th  January,  1753.  Amongst  modern 
philosophers,  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  our  own  day,  his  name 


FOREIGN  LACE  IN  IRELAND. 

From  the  following  query  we  may  assume  that  the  fashioning  of 
lace  in  Ireland  was  rather  unusual  in  Bishop  Berkeley’s  day,  though 
it  mnv  now  be  ranked  as  a  national  art.  “  Whether,”  lie  asks,  “the 
women  max  not  sew,  spin,  weave,  and  embroider  sufficiently 
for  the  embellishment  of  their  peisons,  and  even  enough  to 
taisc  envy  in  each  other,  without  being  beholden  to  foreign 
countries?'’  He  foresaw  the  possibility  of  Irish  peasant- 
women  acquiring  skill  in  lace-making.  His  prolonged 
travels  in  France  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  provoked  him  to  enquire  “  Whether  the  coarse 
fingers  of  those  very  women,  those  same  peasants  who  one 
part  of  the  year  till  the  ground  and  dress  the  vineyards,  are 
not  employed  in  making  the  finest  French  point?”  And 
then,  with  delightful  appositeness,  he  immediately  asks, 
“Whether  there  is  not  a  great  number  of  idle  fingers  among 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  peasants  ?’ 

THE  EXTRAVAGANCE  OF  BUYING  ABROAD  WHAT  MAY 
BE  PROCURED  IN  IRELAND  OF  IRISH  MANUFACTURE. 


MR  J.  R.  FISHER 

Editor  Northern  Whig. 


MR.  H.  L.  TIVY, 

Managing  Editor  Cork  Constitution. 


SIR  JAMES  HENDERSON,  D.L., 

Belfast  News-Letter. 


MR.  J.  E.  HEALY, 

Editor  Irish  Times. 


MR.  w.  H.  BRAYDEN, 

Editor  Freeman's  Journal. 


A  MIDWINTER 


NIGHT  S  DREAM. 


The  Curious  Experience  of  Mrs.  RALEIGH  CARR, 
of  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 


I  hesitate  about  putting  my  plain, 
unvarnished  tale  into  print,  despite 
the  assurances  of  the  Editor,  for,  truth 
to  tell  I  can’t  very  well  expect  any¬ 
body  to  believe  me.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  those  cocksure 
wiseacres,  the  critics,  have  succeeded 
by  force  of  iteration  in  con¬ 
vincing  that 
many-  head¬ 
ed  beast,  the 
Public,  that 
“the  long 
arm  of  coin- 
cidence” 
never  had, 
or  can  have, 
any  potency 
outside  the 
charmed  re¬ 
gions  of  the 
stage.  How, 
then,  shall  I 
gain  credi¬ 
bility  for  a 
remarkable 
experience 
whose  every 
incident  de¬ 
pended  up¬ 
on  a  quite 
unparalleled 
conjuncture  ? 

To  begin  with,  I  must  tell  you  that 
my  husband,  Dr.  Raleigh  Carr,  is  not 
one  of  those  practitioners  who  insist 
upon  curing  their  patients  out  of  the 
B.P.  or  not  at  all.  So  far  from  being 


MR.  R.  H.  H.  BAIRD,  J.P., 

Belfast  Evening  Telegraph, 


ALICE  STOPFORD  GREEN. 

Historian  and  Editor.  Born  Kells,  Co.  Meath.  Educated,  private  study. 
Married  (1877)  John  Richd.  Green,  author  of  “History  of  the  English  People,” 
to  which  Mrs.  Green’s  “  Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  ”  is  an  admirable 
companion  volume.  President  of  the  Society  of  Women  Journalists. 


a  believer  in  routine  remedies,  he  has 
a  positive  mania  for  experimenting 
with  new  drugs,  and  our  house  in 
Merrion  Squareispositively  bombarded 
with  samples  from  all  the  up-to-date 
German  and  American  laboratories. 
Pray  grasp  this  fact,  as  it  virtually  set 
the  whole  machinery  of  my  experience 
a-going.  But 
there  would 
be  really  no 
story  to  tell 
were  it  not 
for  certain 
concatena¬ 
tions,  and 
prominent 
among  these 
must  rank 
thevisit  paid 
us  for  a  few 
weeks  bymy 
niece  Kath¬ 
leen.  The 
dear  girl  is 
art-mad,  and 
I  had  ar¬ 
ranged  with 
her  mother 
that  she  was 
to  stay  with 
us  during 
her  period 
of  study  at 
the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art. 
Kathleen  had  spent  all  her  life  in  a 
dull  country  parsonage,  and  Raleigh 
Carr  recommended  me  to  take  her 
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A  MIDWINTER  NIGHT’S  DREAM. -Continued 


about  a  bit  and  show  her  the  sights  before  she  settled  down 
to  work.  You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  mentioning  that  she 
arrived  two  days  after  our  new  housemaid,  a 
dull-witted  creature  who  played  a  part  in  the 
succeeding  extravaganza. 

Having  been  always  a  stay-at-home  and  an 
omnivorous  reader,  I  had  no  idea  how  many 
pleasant  sights  were  to  be  seen  in  and  around 
Dublin  until  I  went  gaddingabout  withKathleen. 

Mv  position  was  exactly  that  of  the  middle-aged 
Londoner  who  had  neverset  footin  Westminster 
Abbey  or  the  Tower  of  London  until  visited  by  a 
country  cousin  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind. 

So  off  we  packed  in  the  Doctor's  motor,  and 
religiously  did  the  Phoenix  Park  and  the  Zoo, 
and  the  old  House  of  Lords  with  its  historic 
taper  tries,  and  goodness  knows  what  else 
beside i.  But  Kathleen  evinced  little  interest 
in  what  she  saw,  and  gave  me  a  poser  by 
suggesting  a  visit  to  the  Art  Galleries.  In 
my  humiliation  I  recalled  having  read  how 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  had  had  the  personal 
good  fortune  to  discover  one  of  these  places 
the  National  Gallery,  I  think — in  his  youth, 
and  how  nobody  had  troubled  to  re-discover 
it  since.  However,  our  chauffeur  happened 
to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  place  (I  was 
amazed  to  find  it  was  only  a  stone  s-thiow 
from  our  house),  and  off  we  drove.  We  were 
lucky  in  meeting  at  the  entrance  door  my 
husband’s  confrere,  Sir  Thornley  Stoker,  who 
very  thoughtfully  introduced  Mr.  W.  G.  Strick¬ 
land,  the  learned  registrar  of  the  Gallery,  who 
was  obliging  enough  to  act  as  our  cicerone. 

Although  Kathleen  mystified  me  a  bit  by 
talking  volubly  about  “  values,’’  and  “  impasto, 
and  “scumbling,”  I  must  confess  that  1  enjo)ed 
looking  at,  and  listening  about,  the  great  array 
of  fine  portraits  of  bygone 

Irish  celebrities  on  the  ground  ;  ~ . 

floor.  Then  we  had  an  hour 
or  two’s  rest  at  home,  and 
by  way  of  ending  the  even¬ 
ing  in  a  riot  of  colour, 
we  finally  motored  off  after 
dinner  to  the  Carnival  Ball  in 
the  skating  rink,  on  the  dear 
old  site  in  Earlsfort  Terrace. 

Here  at  last  I  was  on  familiar 
ground,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  I  fancy  the  old  woman 
enjoyed  herself  much  better 
than  the  young  one.  Mine, 
however,  was  a  retrospective 
sort  of  delight.  Memory 
danced  me  back  willy-nilly  to 
that  effervescent  period  just 
thirty-two  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  slip  of  a  girl  much  as 
Kathleen  is  now  (only  giddier), 
and  rinking  burst  on  Dublin 
with  all  the  intoxication  of  a 
new  found  pleasure.  It  was 
once  more  the  year  of  grace 
1876,  and  there  I  was  rigged 
out  in  a  polonaise,  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  chignon,  and  describing 
all  sorts  of  intricate  figures 
on  the  long,  smooth  floor. 

It  was  asphalte  then,  not  hard 
maple  wood  as  now.  You  will 
hardly  credit  me,  but  I  actu¬ 
ally  heard  the  old  band  play 
“  Sweethearts”— that  entranc¬ 
ing  waltz  refrain  which  Miss 
Bessie  Sudlow  (she  is  now 
Mrs.  Gunn  of  the  Gaiety),  had 
popularised  by  her  singing  at 
the  Royal  in  “  Dick  Whitting¬ 
ton.”  Poor  Raleigh  Carr,  who 
.  is  now  bald  and  portly,  was 
then  a  wild  harum-scarum, 
walking  the  hospitals, and  good 
for  any  mischief.  I  woke  up 
out  of  my  reverie  to  find  that 
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Kathleen- 


-strange  creature  !- 


had  wearied  of  the  whirl  and  the  throng,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth 
I  wasn’t  sorry  in  a  measure  to  get  home,  for,  owing  I  suppose  to 
the  hot  vitiated  atmosphere,  my  cough  had 
errown  very  troublesome.  I  knew  I  should  get 
no  relief  till  I  had  retired  for  the  night,  and 
taken  a  dose  of  that  stuff  in  the  odd-shaped 
bottle  on  my  dressing-table.  My  husband 
had  made  it  up  for  me  in  one  of  those  green- 
hued  fluted  hexagonal  bottles  usually  kept  for 
embrocations.  He  said  by  this  means  I  could 
readily  single  it  out  from  a  number  of  others, 
even  in  the  dark— thoughtful  man  !  This  night, 
however,  the  stuff  seemed  to  have  a  somewhat 
unwonted  taste,  but  I  imputed  it  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  I  had  just  made  use  of  a  new  aro¬ 
matic  dentifrice  which  an  enterprising  com- 
mercial  traveller  in  the  drug  line  had  recently 
forced,  with  other  samples,  upon  the  doctor. 
This  worthy  had  heard  of  my  husband  s  pen¬ 
chant  for  prescribing  and  recommending  all 
the  latest  things,  and  he  desired  to  profit  by  it. 

First  came  a  loud  and  maddening  whirring, 
half  like  the  preliminary  grumblings  of  a  tardy 
telephone,  and  half  like  the  hum  of  an  undu¬ 
lating  electric  tramcar.  Then  my  mind’s  eye 
looked  out  upon  a  brilliant  pyrotechnic  display, 
prismatic  in  its  hues,  and  all  compact  of 
shooting  rockets  and  revolving  catherine- 
wheels.  Then  several  blinding  lightning 
flashes,  followed  by  darkness  and  a  mighty 
crash.  When  sight  returned  to  me  I  was  once 
more  in  the  skating  rink  in  Earlsfort  Terrace. 
The  band  was  playing  a  curious  medley  waltz, 
now  recalling  “  Sweethearts’’  and  now  “Ihe 
Merry  Widow,’’  and  the  floor  was  occupied  by 
a  grotesque  assemblage — something  beyond  the 
wildest  imaginings  of  Callot  or  of  Dore.  Dozens 
of  emus,  mounted  on  roller 

.  -  skates,  were  cutting  all  sorts  of 

fantastic  figures,  curving  and 
pirouetting  strictly  to  the 
measure  of  the  music.  Each 
carried  its  living  freight  side¬ 
saddle  fashion— a  number  of 
tiny  women,  one-half  of  whom 
were  in  clinging  Directoire 
robes,  and  the  other  in  polo¬ 
naises  and  chignons. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  laugh 
uproariously  at  the  quaint 
spectacle  there  was  another 
mighty  crash,  and  the  whole 
scene  changed  with  the  celerity 
and  magic  of  a  dissolving 
view.  I  was  standing  once 
more  on  the  well-waxed  ground 
floor  of  the  National  Gallery, 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  pic¬ 
tures.  Suddenly  a  gong 
soun  ded,  and  the  band  struck 
up  a  dainty  gavotte,  and 
stronger  and  stronger  grew  the 
light,  and  with  its  gradual 
intensification  the  figures  on 
the  walls  grew  more  and  more 
vivid,  until  finally  one  and  all 
(whether  skied  or  on  the  line) 
stepped  out  of  their  frames. 
Right  opposite  me  the  counter¬ 
feit  presentment  of  a  mid- 
nineteenth  -  century  gentle¬ 
man  jumped  from  such  a 
considerable  height  that  he 
started  bouncing  up  and  down 
from  the  waxed  floor  like  an 
india-rubber  ball. 

“Oh,  my!”  cried  a  pleasant¬ 
faced  little  man  close  by. 
“  Poor  Lever  has  lost  his  centre 
of  gravity.’’ 

“  Nonsense,  Lover,  old  man . 
said  Sir  William  Wilde,  “  our 
friend  Charles  never  had  any 
gravity  to  lose.  By  the  way, 
what  an  odd  collocation  — 
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A  MIDWINTER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.— Continued. 


Lover  and  Lever  !  Sounds  like  the  heading  of  a  Fitzgerald  Molloy 
chapter  in  the  lives  of  Peg  Woffington  and  Davy  Garrick.” 

“  I  have  not  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance,  sir,’’  interrupted 
Edmund  Burke,  “  but  I  regret  that  any  compatriot  of  mine  should 
have  spoken  flippantly  of  Mistress  Woffington.  She,  who  had  a 
smile  for  all,  brightening  many  of  our  lives,  was  not  fated  to  make 
any  one  man  happy.  I  think  you  might  have  more  appropriately 
referred  to  the  pitiful  tale  of  Dolly  Monroe  and  His  Excellency 
Lord  Townshend.” 

At  this  juncture  Sir  William  conveniently  recalled  that  he  had  an 
appointment  to  examine  poor  John  O'Keeffe’s  eyes. 

“  The  age  of  chivalry  is  not  yet  passed,  dear  Mr.  Burke,”  said  a 
tall,  graceful  lady  in  an  unbecoming  “  mushroom  ”  hat.  She  had 
glided  up  to  the  group  unseen,  and  spoke  in  husky  tones  curiously 
in  contrast  with  her  mellow  beauty.  “  Poor  Peggy  is  still  your 
obleeged  humble  servant.”  And  then  she  honoured  the  bowing 
statesman  with  an  elaborate  curtsey. 

“  And  all  this  pother  about  an  audacious  minx  who  once  cried 
halfpenny  salads  in  College  Green,”  mumbled  grumpy  old  Macklin 
beneath  his  breath. 

“  There  spoke  the  Jew  that  Shakespeare  drew,’’  said  the  quick¬ 
eared  Burke,  wheeling  round.  “  Peggy  is  of  low  origin,  it  is  true, 
but  talents  and  nature  often  avenge  themselves  on  fortune  in  this 
respect.  The  roses  of  Florida  spring  out  of  the  finest  soil ;  they 
are  the  finest  in  the  universe,  but  they  emit  no  fragrance.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Lecky,”  said  Strongbow  to  a  tall  passing  figure  in  side 
whiskers,  “  may  I 
have  the  honour  of 
presenting  you  to  my 
wife  Eva.” 

“Delighted  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of 
Eva  of  ‘  The  Nation,’  ” 
replied  the  Professor 
with  a  bow. 

“Eva  of  the  Nation ! 

Confound  it,  no  !  ”  re¬ 
monstrated  Strong- 
bow.  “  But  Pm  not 
surprised  that  you 
don’t  recognise  us  in 
this  extraordinary  rig- 
out.  Wait  till  I  get 
hold  of  that  romanc¬ 
ing  fellow  of  a  painter 
from  Cork.” 

At  this  juncture 
Daniel  Maclise  left 
the  group  with  whom 
he  was  conversing, 
and  .hurried  precipi¬ 
tately  out  of  the  gal¬ 
lery. 

“  It  seems  like  old 
times  to  me,"  said 
Peg  Woffington  to 
Mr.  Lecky,  “to  meet 
a  distinguished  alum- 
nusof  dear  old  Trinity. 

Ah  me  !  I  once 
was  loved  by  a  Pro¬ 
vost  of  your  alma 
mater.  They  tell  me, 
sir,  you  bear  away  the  palm  in  Ireland  as  a  dispassionate 
historian.  What  a  distinction  !  Now,  if  only  a  shred  of  your 
judgment  and  good  sense  had  fallen  to  my  biographers  !  These 
misguided  creatures  will  persist  in  following  the  lead  of  dear  old 
grumpy  Charles  Reade  in  idealising  me.  Pray  look  over  there,  Mr. 
Lecky,  at  those  three  charming  girls  with  the  chubby  faces.  Those 
are  the  lucky  Gunnings — Kitty,  Maria,  and  Elizabeth.  It  drives  me  to 
distraction  to  hear  it  said,  time  after  time,  that  it  was  poor  little  me 
who  did  the  good  Samaritan  and  lent  the  Graces  the  stage  finery 
in  which  they  appeared  at  the  Castle  in  the  year  1749  or  thereabouts. 
I  give  you  my  word,  Mr.  Lecky,  I  wasn’t  even  in  Dublin  at  the 
time.  That  kind-hearted  deed  falls  to  the  credit  of  my  old  friend, 
Tom  Sheridan,  of  Smock  Alley.” 

“Glad  to  hear  you  say  a  word  for  the  poor  old  dad,  Mrs. 
Woffington,”  broke  in  Richard  Brinsley.  “  It  recalls  to  me  the 
quaint  plea  of  the  Perthshiie  preacher,  ‘And  noo  ma  freinds,’ 
he  once  said  to  his  congregation,  ‘  let  me  put  in  a  wurrd  for  the 
puir  de’il.  Naebody  says  a  wurrd  for  the  puir  de’il.’  But,  talking 
about  the  clergy,  I  see  Father  Mathew  in  the  distance  and  I  must 
be  moving.  His  reverence  is  looking  in  my  direction,  and  he 
holds  something  in  his  hand  having  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  a 
temperance  pledge  !  ” 

“  Sorry  you  must  go,  Sheridan,”  said  Lord  Edward,  on  whose 


arm  the  beloved  Pamela  was  leaning.  “  But  at  least  you  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  your  distinguished  clan  is  well 
represented  here.  As  I  came  in  I  met  the  amiable  and  gifted 
authoress  of  ‘  I’m  Sitting  on  the  Style,  Mary,’ in  eager  converse  with 
her  son,  the  Marquess ;  and  not  far  off  your  cousin,  Sheridan 
Knowles,  is  engaged  in  exchanging  confidences  about  Belfast  with 
Mr.  R.  H.  Reade.” 

“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,”  replied  Sheridan.  “Thus 
Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.  I’m  much  better  off  than  Sir 
William  Wilde,  whose  hoss-car  has  been  superseded  by  the  motor.” 
And  then  he  fled. 

“  Apropos  of  people  of  my  cloth,”  said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon,  “it 
seems  to  me  the  pulpit  is  no  longer  a  vocation,  and  has  become 
merely  a  means  to  an  end.  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray  has  just  been  lamenting 
to  me  in  the  next  room  that  journalism  is  now  beset  with  a  horde  of 
briefless  barristers.  He  said  he  didn’t  refer  to  the  bonafide  journalist 
with  legal  training.  His  objections  were  directed  against  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  mere  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  bar.  I  fear  that  is  some¬ 
what  the  position  of  the  church.  It  has  now  grown  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  avenue  to  the  stage,  or  to  the  novel-publisher’s  office." 

“  But  surely,  Doctor,”  interrupted  Archbishop  Ussher,  “surely  you 
don’t  object  to  a  clergyman  taking  the  pen  in  hand — or  even 
the  sword — if  the  spirit  move  him.  Swift  did  the  one,  and  the 
redoubtable  Walker,  of  Derry,  did  ihe  other.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  replied  Dr.  Salmon.  “  Pm  only  protesting  against 
the  elegant  triflers.  The  old  stock  may  have  been  literary  pedlars, 

but  they  didn’t  deal  in 
Brummagem  ware.” 

“  Not  bad  that, 
Doctor,”  said  the 
author  of  The  Seething 
Pot,  “if  it’s  meant  as 
a  dig  at  my  110m  de 
plume.  But  permit  me 
to  introduce  ‘My  New 
Curate’  from  Done- 
raile.  He  is  certainly 
not  the  man  who 
missed  the  tide, 
though  he  wrote  A 
Spoiled  Priest.” 

“  This  conversation 
is  not  at  all  enliven¬ 
ing,”  said  Tom  Moore. 
“  1  vote  that  Catherine 
Hayes  favours  us  with 
a  song.”  The  Lime¬ 
rick  Nightingale  smil¬ 
ingly  acquiesced,  and 
delighted  the  com¬ 
pany  with  “  Th^  Last 
Rose  of  Summer.” 

Just  as  I  was  hoping 
that  the  vast  cry  of 
encore  would  be  re¬ 
sponded  to,  a  weird 
incursion  drove 
everybody  out  of  the 
room.  Through  the 
two  large  doorways 
poured  a  swarm  of 
apes  and  monkeys. 
Up  the  walls  they 
climbed,  and  placing  themselves  within  the  deserted  pic¬ 
ture  frames,  grinned  down  upon  me.  As  they  sat  there 
quite  motionless,  the  band  struck  up  a  selection  from  Maritana, 
and  a  great  cohort  of  skaters  glided  into  the  room,  and  began  to 
cut  fantastic  figures.  By  a  mischance,  however,  Patrick  Sarsfield 
got  entangled  in  Lord  Bellamont’s  resplendent  cloak,  and  before 
long  the  whole  group  was  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

“  What  a  treat  it  is  !”  said  Vincent  Wallace,  when  he  had  risen 
to  his  feet  and  gathered  up  his  false  teeth,  which  had  fallen  like 
peas  upon  the  floor.  “  What  a  treat  it  is  to  hear  good  music  well 
played.  Why,  goodness  gracious,  Balfe,  old  man,  how  pale  you 
look  !  ’ 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right,”  replied  the  facile  composer  of  “The 
Bohemian  Girl.”  “  I’ve  looked  like  that  ever  since  Fairell  put  me 
on  the  bust.” 

“Serve  you  jolly  well  right.  You  should  have  kept  company 
with  Foley.  By  the  way,  did  you  hear  how  shockingly  Clarence 
Mangan  swore  in  Gaelic  when  he  came  a  cropper?  It  was  enough 
to  make  Douglas  Hyde.” 

“  I  don’t  wonder  at  it.  Burton  has  kept  him  in  the  Gallery  for 
years  lying  on  the  broad  of  his  back,  and  he  fears  coming  in  for 
another  spell.” 

Meanwhile  a  group  of  people  had  entered,  and  many  were  in 
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busy  converse  in  an  angle  of  the  room.  Among  these  I  recognised 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  by  his  tall,  willowy  figure  and  his  bizarre  gesticu¬ 
lation.  He  was  in  the  throes  of  a  debate  with  a  lumpish-looking 
man  in  gaudy  eighteenth-century  attire— a  person  I  had  set  down 
as  a  fool  until  I  remarked  his  fine,  dome-like  forehead. 

“  My  dear  Goldsmith,”  said  Mr.  Yeats,  “since  you  put  it  in  that 
way,  we  should  have  no  objection  to  reviving  your  somewhat 
elementary  comedy,  ‘She  Stoops  to  Conquer,’ at  the  Abbey,  pro¬ 
vided  it  were  first  put  into  Kiltarton  English  by  Lady  Gregory.  Its 
ultimate  chances  of  success  at  the  hands  of  our  fastidious  clientele 
would  be  all  the  greater  if  you  allowed  me  to  add  a  symbol  or  two 
—say  something  about  the  Giraffe  and  the  Milky  Way.  I  could  make  a 
speech  to  the  audience  beforehand  and  tell  them  what  it  all  meant.’’ 

“Your  offer  is  very  tempting,  Mr.  Yeats,’’  said  Noll,  “  but  surely 
it’s  too  late  in  the  day  to  alter  the  play.’’ 

“  Not  at  all,  dear  boy,  not  at  all.  One  of  the  principles  of  our 
Society  is  that  everything  must  be  re-written.  Even  my  own 
master-pieces  are  not  exempt.  The  principle  is  not  half  a  bad  one, 
and  by  following  it  sedulously  I  hope  in  time  to  clarify  ‘The 
Shadowy  Waters.’  ’’ 

“  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Yeats,”  broke  in  Spranger 
Barry,  “on  the  Abbey's  maintenance  of  old  Ireland's  supremacy  in 
the  histrionic  field.  We  have  always  been  more  or  less  to  the  front 
in  that  walk,  and  in  my  own  day,  I  flatter  myself,  I  made  Davy 
Garrick  and  the  best  of  them  shake  in  their  shoes.  I  don’t  think 
much  of  your  plays,  but  odsbodkins,  man  !  your  people  cati  act. 
Are  you  really  labouring  under  the  delusion  that  everything 
evolved  by  your  new  movement  will  live  ?  Allow  me  to  introduce 
my  old  friend,  John  O’Keeffe,  a  fellow-citizen  of  ours.  Possibly 
you  have  seen  Wyndham  or  Edward  Compton  play  Rover  in  his 
‘  Wild  Oats.’  There’s  a  comedy  for  you  ! — over  a  century  old  and 
still  going  strong.’’ 

“The  inference  you  wish  me  to  draw,  Mr.  Barry,”  said  the  Abbey 
director,  “is  entirely  futile.  You  forget  that  ours  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  convention,  not  the  end  of  an  old  one.  We  are  ancestors 
not  descendants.  Irish  drama  proper  dates  from  us.” 

“Oh  indeed!”  snarled  old  Charles  Macklin.  “Perhaps  I’m 
dreaming,  but  I  thought  I  wrote  ‘The  Trueborn  Irishman.’” 

At  this  juncture  the  racket  made  by  another  group  distracted  my 
attention.  “  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  I  heard  Sheridan  Knowles 
ask  in  astonished  tones  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Reade,  “is  it  possible  that  the 
Belfast,  where  I  taught  school  in  my  early  days,  has  turned  its  back 
on  its  hard-won  title  of  ‘  The  Northern  Athens  ’  ?  ” 

“  Pooh,”  said  the  managing  director  of  the  York  Street  Spinning 
Mill,  “Athens  is  now  what  our  American  cousins  call  a  back 
number.  Our  expansile  city  now  aspires  to  be  the  Toronto  of  the 
Old  World.  There’s  no  money  in  your  ‘  Northern  Athens’  scheme — 
you  couldn’t  float  it  at  any  price.  Belfast  has  developed  along 
quite  a  different  plane,  and  holds  up  her  head  with  the  best.  Come 
back  with  me,  Mr.  Knowles,  and  I’ll  show  you  several  of  the  biggest 
things  in  the  known  or  unknown  universe.  Why,  I,  myself,  run 
the  greatest  linen  factory  in  this  sublunary  planet,"  and  we  have  a 
Rope  Walk  of  the  dimensions  of  a  small  town.  Permit  me  to  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  Sir  Edward  Harland,  the  only  true  builder  of  the  prize¬ 
winning  ocean  greyhound,  and  the  founder  of  the  great  kennel  for 
the  purpose  on  the  Queen’s  Island.” 

“  Pardon  my  interruption,”  said  Sir  Benjamin  Le  Guinness.  “  I 
have  no  desire  to  belittle  Belfast.  All  I  wish  to  remark  is 
that  Dublin  has  done  big  things  too  in  her  way — instance,  my 
establishment  at  James’s  Gate— but  she  has  never  turned  her  back 
on  the  culture  and  erudition  of  her  fathers.”  Here  Lord  Iveaoh 
Chancellor  of  Dublin  University,  joined  the  group. 

“  I’m  not  at  all  in  controversial  mood  to-night,”  broke  in  the  rich, 
deep  tones  of  Barry  Sullivan,  “the  fact  is  I’ve  been  feeling  chippy 

ever  since  that  statue  of  mine  in  Glasnevin  began  disintegrating _ 

but  I  can’t  stand  by  and  hear  dear  old  Belfast  condemned  %r 
its  reputed  Philistinism.  Wherever  Shakespeare  had  appeal  there 
was  a  welcome  for  me  in  the  old  days— in  Melbourne,  Toronto, 
San  Francisco,  New  York;  but  nowhere  had  I  warmer  or  more 
loyal  admirers  than  in  the  much  belied  Northern  Athens.” 

“  We  still  have  lots  of  intellect  in  our  city  by  the  Lagan,’’  said 
Mr.  Reade,  “  but  it  runs  no  longer  in  literary  moulds.  The  Ulster 
mind  is  logical,  not  imaginative.  In  scientific  matters  we  have 
passed  on  the  torch  of  progress.  Why  you  have  only  to  take  one 
glance  at  Lord  Kelvin’s  features  to  see  that  he  was  Belfast  born  and 
bred  !  Tyndall  knew  he  wasn’t  casting  his  pearls  before  swine 
when  he  honoured  us  with  his  epoch-marking  address,  re-adjusting 
the  relationship  of  science  to  religion.” 

“  I  suppose  the  next  thing  you  will  be  doing,”  said  William  Stokes 
with  a  snort,  “  will  be  to  claim  Sir  Robert  Ball,  and  Lord  Rosse’s 
youngest  son,  the  Hon.  Charles  Parsons,  of  steam  Turbine  fame.” 

“  We  doff  our  hats  to  them  as  Irishmen,”  replied  Mr.  Reade, 

“  but  pray  remember  we  have  pioneers  of  our  own.  Here,  for 
example,  is  my  modest,  silent  friend,  Mr.  W.  A.  Traill,  of  Bushmills 
(where  the  whisky  comes  from,  as  Charley’s  Aunt  would  say).  Pray 
don  t  overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Traill  designed  and  constructed 

Concluded  a 


the  first  electric  tramway  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  taught  his 
coachman  to  supervise  the  dynamos  driven  by  the  river  Bush.’’ 

‘ ‘Apropos ,  Mr.  Reade,  to  your  allusion  to  alcoholic  refreshments,” 
chimed  in  Colonel  Saunderson,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “  those 
dynamos  were  altogether  unlike  the  fabled  wine,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  helpless  without  their  Bush.  By  the  way,  you  omitted  to 
mention  that  Ulster — I  might  say  Belfast — had  distinctly  scored  in 
diplomacy.  Instance  Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  and  the 
first  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.” 

All  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  arrival  on  the  scene 
of  a  steadily-marching  posse  of  the  D.M.P.  “  Make  way  for  the 
procession,”  cried  their  gigantic  leader,  as  he  rudely  pushed  a 
solitary  gentleman  on  one  side. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Head-Constable,  by  this  indignity?”  asked 
William  Dargan  (for  it  was  he).  “  Don’t  you  know  that  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  me  this  Gallery  would  never  have  been  erected?” 
And  saying  as  much,  he  flounced  out  of  the  place. 

“That’s  the  party,  Head,”  said  one  of  the  rank  and  file,  “who 
built  the  first  Irish  railway — the  one  running  down  to  Kingstown.” 

“  Well  if  he  did,”  growled  the  leader  ;  “he  got  all  he  deserved. 

I  guess  he  must  have  imposed  a  permanent  speed  limit  on  the 
line.  Attention!  Present  arms  !  ” 

This  order  was  evidently  occasioned  by  the  fact,  that  the  band 
had  begun  playing  “See  the  Conquering  Hero  Ccmes,”  followed 
by  “  Rule,  Britannia.”  In  the  midst  of  Arne’s  bombastic  strains,  in 
marched  two  majestic  lions  drawing  a  gorgeous  triumphal  car,  in 
which  were  seated  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  lady, 
attended  by  Lord  Gough,  Lord  Roberts,  and  Lord  Charles 
Beresford.  No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  centre  of  the 
room,  when  all  the  apes  and  monkeys  in  the  surrounding 
picture  frames  (much  to  the  consternation  of  the  fleeing  police) 
jumped  suddenly  to  the  floor.  Forming  a  circle  about  the  car, 
the  simia  proceeded  to  skip  round  in  a  merry  dance,  singing 
meanwhile  an  ironic  ditty  with  the  pungent  refrain,  “No  Irish 
Need  Apply.”  In  the  midst  of  these  weird  revels  came  another 
awful  thunderclap,  a  blinding  flash,  and  darkness  once  more 
reigned. 

When  sight  returned  to  me  the  scene  had  changed.  I  found 
myself  seated  on  the  circular  gallery  of  a  superbly-ordered  octa¬ 
gonal  hall,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and,  recalling  Wheatley’s 
famous  picture,  recognised  the  place  at  once  as  Grattan’s  old 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  clearly  no  ordinary  occasion,  for  when 
I  looked  down,  the  brilliant  asse'mbly  of  Peers  and  Commoners 
quite  took  my  breath  away.  No  age  in  Ireland’s  history  but  had 
sent  its  representatives  to  this  Valhalla,  and  the  past  and  the  present 
for  once  linked  hands.  Many  of  the  immortals  sitting  there  in 
silent  dignity  were  recognisable  by  their  portraits.  Viscount 
Pery,  who  had  been  speaker  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  Grattan’s 
Declaration  of  Independence,  presided  over  the  assembly.  Richard 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  sat  apart,  brooding  over  that  melan¬ 
choly  occasion  when  he  had  summoned  that  hopeless  and  helpless 
Parliament  in  the  King’s  Inns,  which  had  been  opened  by  the 
deposed  Monarch,  James  II.  I  marked  the  preternaturally  ugly 
and  diabolically  clever  face  of  John  Philpot  Curran,  and  saw 
closely  grouped  together  John  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  last  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Peers,  the 
indomitable  Earl  of  Bellamont,  and  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  some¬ 
time  Provost  of  Trinity  College  of  Dublin,  and  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  book,  “The  Commercial  Restraints  of  Ireland,”  had  been 
burnt  by  England’s  common  hangman.  Side  by  side  with  Lord 
O’Hagan,  our  first  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Chancellor  since  the 
days  of  James  II.,  sat  Richard  Lalor  Sheil  and  Lord  Russell  of 
Killowen.  Parnell  was  there  with  his  stern,  inscrutable  face,  and 
beside  him  the  sturdy  and  magnanimous  Isaac  Butt,  father  of  Home 
Rule.  It  was  curious,  too,  to  note  the  interminglement  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  to  see  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  seated  cheek  by  jowl 
with  his  great  namesake,  Oliver,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  But 
I  recollect  now  that  Dante  records  an  analogous  experience. 

Suddenly  the  soft  strains  of  celestial  music  were  heard,  and  a 
solemn  calm  settled  over  the  assembly.  The  music  seemed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  myriad  of  unseen  harps,  aud  brought  with  it  a  delicious 
sense  of  peace  and  restfulness.  Then  the  cupola  of  the  building 
opened,  and  the  Genius  of  Ireland,  seated  on  a  golden  throne, 
upborne  by  a  fleecy  white  cloud,  descended  to  the  level  of  the 
gallery.  She  was  arrayed  in  shining  light,  and  on  her  head  was  a 
crown  of  emeralds.  Incense  filled  the  air,  and  ail  my  senses  were 
intoxicated.  Then  a  voice  broke  out,  clear,  god-like,  penetrative  : 

“  Sons  of  the  ever- weeping  mother,”  it  said,  “  take  heart  of  grace, 
be  comforted.  A  divine  wisdom  permeates  all  your  country’s 
sufferings.’  ‘  Whom  God’s  hand  rests  on  stands  at  God’s  right 
hand.’  The  knowledge  which  is  power  can  only  be  attained  by 
agony  and  bloody  sweat.  In  remoter  days  Ireland  had  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  high  destiny  which  awaits  her  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth.  As  she  was  before  so  shall  she  be  again,  but 
with  threefold  power  —  a  blessed  source  of  beauty  and  of 
spiritualization.  She  shall  be  beloved  of  all  nations,  for  none  has 
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■  F  we  are  to  believe  Lord  Macaulay,  a  schoolboy’s  knowledge  of 
i  nien  and  matters  in  1836  was  wonderful.  Thus,  be  tells  us  in 

his  fam- 

_ _ _ |  ous  essay 

on  Lord 
Clive  that 
“every 
school¬ 
boy 
knows 
who  im- 
p  risoned 
Monte- 
z  u  m  a, 
and  who 
strangled 
A  t  a  h  u  - 
a  1  p  a 
Thetimes 
are  as¬ 
sured  ly 
changed 
since 
then,  for 
while  the 
youth  of 
thenation 
may  tell 
you  who 
won  the 
1908  Mar- 
a  t  h  0  n 
race, there 
are  facts 
connected 
with  com- 
somcthing  never 
Montijo  is  slowly 
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H.I.M.  NAPOLEON  III., 

LAST  EMPEROR  OF  FRANCE. 

From  a  Portrait  in  the  Album  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 

paratively  modern  history  that  aie  passed  ovei  as 
intended  to  be  considered.  “  The  Countess  of 
sinking,  and  takes  little  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  life.”  Thus  a  brief 
little  paragraph  in  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  London  daily  newspapers  the 
other  week — a  line  of  no  import  to 
the  undiscerning  reader.  Nine  out 
of  every  ten  passed  it  over,  no 
doubt,  while  the  tenth  perhaps 
asked  himself,  “  Who  in  the  world 
is  the  Countess  of  Montijo  ?” 

Who  the  Countess  of  Montijo  is, 
the  close  student  of  nineteenth- 
century  history  does  not  require  to 
be  told.  To-day,  like  a  pale  fugi¬ 
tive  ghost,  she  silently  flits  across 
the  vast  stage  of  Europe,  on  which 
she  played  such  a  prominent  part 
in  bygone  times.  Truly  her  life’s 
career  is  a  romance  that  has  seldom 
been  equalled  in  the  experience  of 
the  human  mind. 

Belfast  a  Century  Ago. 

Let  us  go  back  considerably  over 
a  century  to  trace  her  forebears,  and 
we  get  a  peep  at  Belfast,  but  not  by 
any  means  the  big  bustling  Belfast 
as  we  now  know  it.  Across  the 
Lagan,  where  now  gargantuan 
ocean  liners  swing  at  ease,  a  foot 
passenger  might  wacle  when  the 
tide  was  out.  For  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  principal  street,  the 
High  Street,  an  open  tributary  river 
called  the  Farset  coursed  in  its 
passage  to  join  the  Lagan — Bridge 
Street  remains  to-day  in  name  to 
tell  the  fact.  The  shops  were 
modest,  and  few  of  them  less  pre¬ 
tentious  than  the  small  warehouse 
behind  the  little  many-paned  win¬ 
dow  over  which  creaked  the  hang¬ 
ing  sign  of  “  William  Kirkpatrick, 

Grocer.” 

Dame  Fortune  was  not  the  best 
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EUGENIE,  Last 

WIDOWED 


friend  in  the  world  toWm.Kirkpatrick.  His  restless  spirit  ill  fitted  him 
to  be  a  grocer  in  an  Irish  country  town,  and  that  restlessness  was  well 
encour¬ 
aged  by 
the  tales 
of  the  sea 
captains 
who  vis¬ 
ited  his 
shop. 

They  told 
him  that 
across 
the  At- 
1  a  n  t  i  c 
was  hap¬ 
piness — 
in  sooth, 
a  land 
flowing 
with 
milk  and 
hone  y. 

At  its 
very 
worst,  he 
thought 
to  him¬ 
self,  it 
could  not 

be  more  _  _ 

soul- 

wearying 

than  the  the  last  prince  imperial  of  France, 

eternal  killed  in  south  africa  during  the  zulu  campaign. 

toeke  ou't  a  mere  crust  in  Ireland.  With  the  resolve  made  to  see 
for  himself,  he  gathered  together  his  modest  effects  and  emigrated 

to  America  by  one  of  the  schooner 
clippers  which  traded  regularly 
between  Belfast  and  Boston.  In 
the  United  States,  Fortune  still 
looked  on  Kirkpatrick,  but  this 
time  replacing  her  frowns  with 
her  sunniest  smiles.  He  soon 
found  himself  climbing  the  ladder, 
and  as  “  drummer  ” — or  buyer— 
for  several  Belfast  and  Dublin 
merchants,  he  watched  his  purse 
fatten.  He  was  shrewd  and  “  ca’ 
canny,”  as  they  say  in  Scotland. 
There  came  to  him  that  time  and 
tide  which  comes  in  the  affairs  of 
most  men.  The  United  States 
Consulship  in  Malaga  becoming 
vacant,  he  made  speedy  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  post,  and  was  as 
speedily  accepted. 

At  Malaga  affairs  prospered  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  a  couple  of  years 
after  his  arrival  he  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  a  Belgian  grocer 
named  Grevigny  ;  while,  strangely 
enough,  the  younger  daughter 
married  Matthew  dc  Lesseps,  and 
gave  to  the  world  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  the  creator  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Kirkpatrick  was  ambitious, 
and  when  his  daughter  came  to 
marrying  age  he  proudly  gave  his 
consent  to  her  union  with  the 
Marquis  of  Montijo,  a  Spanish  don 
who  could  trace  his  ancestry  back 
to  the  days  of  Columbus.  It  was 
Eugenie,  the  daughter  of  this 
strange  marriage,  and  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  quondam  Belfast 
grocer,  who  lived  to  achieve  a 
mighty  throne — and  lose  it. 

Hep  Early  Youth. 

Having  traced  the  parentage 
and  birth  of  Eugenie,  let  us  go 
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forward  a  step  to  see  the  first  act  of  the  drama  now  entered  upon, 
with  the  world  as  audience.  As  befitting  her  station  in  life,  Eugenie 
was  educated  in  France,  and  later  on  at  a  convent  near  Bristol. 
Her  father,  Cyprien,  the  Duke  of  Montijo,  died  during  her  absence 
in  England,  thus  necessitating  her  return  to  become  the  companion 
of  her  widowed  mother,  who,  gifted  with  a  goodly  stock  of 
ambition  from  her  father,  could  see  even  in  those  early  days  a 
brilliant  prospect  in  posse,  as  it  were,  for  her  only  daughter. 
Together  they  quitted  Spain  to  visit  in  turn  the  various  Courts  of 
Europe.  So  was  the  polish  of  travel  added  to  the  attractive  fascin¬ 
ations  of  Mademoiselle  Montijo's  personality. 

An  Imperial  Courtship. 

It  was  during  this  grand  tour  of  Europe  that  the  cause  of  the 
young  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  appealed  to  her  girlish  sympathy. 
There  were  other 
reasons  even  more 
potent  than  the  glam¬ 
our  of  romance  for  a 
hero  possessed  by 
maidens  of  attractive 
age.  Her  father,  the 
Marquis  of  Montijo, 
had  for  several  years 
before  his  death 
avowed  himself  one 
of  the  hapless  Prince’s 
chief  supporters.  In 
the  girlish  heart  of 
Eugenie  there  reigned 
undisputed  one,  and 
only  one,  king — Louis 
Bonaparte.  In  fact, 
her  worship  was  so 
absorbing  and  so  self- 
sacrificing  that  it 
went  so  far  as  to  in¬ 
clude  even  placing 
her  entire  fortune  at 
his  disposal.  The  sac¬ 
rifice,  so  unexpected 
and  absolutely  un¬ 
sought,  interested  the 
Prince- President  so 
greatly  that  he  eag¬ 
erly  made  his  way  to 
seek  out  the  beautiful 
Irish-Spanish  girl  on 
her  arrival  in  Paris. 

It  was  the  old,  old 
story  over  again  :  the 
young  pair  soon  be¬ 
came  devotedly  at¬ 
tached  to  each  other. 

But  there  were  bar¬ 
riers.  Love  may  laugh 
at  locksmiths,  but  it 
must  occasionally 
frown  before  Ministers 
of  State  and  Court 
decrees.  Madame  de 
Montijo  smilingly  en¬ 
couraged  the  love- 
making,  but  not  so 
the  Emperor's  Min¬ 
isters  and  courtiers. 

For  with  an  adverse 
effect,  entreaties, 
supplications,  and 
even  threats  were 
urged,  yet  to  them 
all  Bonaparte  had  one 
answer  ever  ready. 

It  was  to  this  effect  : 

“  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Montijo  shall  be  Empress.”  His  wish 
prevailed.  Thus  at  Paris,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1853,  the  curtain 
goes  down  on  the  first  act — Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  where  Eugenie 
by  marriage  became  Empress  of  France. 

A  Woman  of  Heart. 

Now  that  she  was  Empress,  what  manner  of  ruler  would  Eugenie, 
the  grocer’s  granddaughter,  prove  herself  ?  Ministers  looked  sage, 
and  prophesied  all  manner  of  dire  things.  It  seemed  almost  beyond 
all  human  reason  to  expect  that  this  high-spirited,  merry — yea, 
tomboyish — girl  could  ever  assume  the  dignity  consonant  with 
reigning  over  a  first-rate  Power.  As  regards  dignity,  they  were 
right.  The  Empress  Eugenie  had  too  much  heart  to  easily  assume 


the  critical  shams  and  hollow  punctilios  of  a  French  Court.  Before 
her  marriage  with  Napoleon  III.  she  had  discovered  that  there 
were  many  enemies  of  hers  in  the  guise  of  hypocrite  dissemblers. 
She  was  certain  their  opinions  of  her  still  remained  unchanged, 
despite  their  show  of  fawning  and  grovelling  now.  She  looked  not 
to  the  Court,  but  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  her  friends — and 
she  was  not  disappointed. 

Her  first  acts  show  what  she  was  as  Empress.  Over  four 
thousand  people  had  been  exiled  or  imprisoned  for  being  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  risings  after  the  coup  d  etat,  so  for  these  she  sought  a 
general  pardon  as  a  personal  favour,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
Emperor’s  consent  thereto. 

Beloved  by  All. 

“  A  beautiful  woman,  very  humane  and,  despite  her  parentage,  of 
regal  mould.”  So  a  contemporary  historian  sums  up  her  character. 

He  might  well  have 
added  also  that  she 
was  intensely  human, 
for  when  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Council  of  Paris 
unanimously  voted  to 
her  ,£25,000  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  necklace  of 
diamonds,  she  ac¬ 
cepted  it  to  found  an 
orphan  asylum.  Be¬ 
loved  as  she  was  by 
the  French  people, 
outside  France  she 
compelled  equally 
great  affection  wher¬ 
ever  her  name  was 
mentioned.  When 
the  Imperial  pair 
visited  London  a  few 
years  after  their  mar¬ 
riage,  the  reception, 
so  it  is  chronicled, 
was  ‘‘one  bewildering 
triumph  in  which  one 
million  people  took 
part.” 

Even  our  beloved 
Queen  Victoria  has 
left  on  record  her 
impressions  of  the 
beautiful  character 
of  the  Empress.  Here 
are  her  words  :  “  Her 
manner  is  the  most 
perfect  thing  I  have 
ever  seen — so  gentle 
and  graceful,  and 
kind  ;  and  the  court¬ 
esy  is  charming — so 
modest  and  retiring 
withal.” 

Nor  was  England 
the  only  nation  which 
respected  France’s 
Empress.  To  the 
Bonaparte  Court  to 
pay  their  respects  in 
person  came  the  King 
of  Prussia,  with  the 
grim  Count  von 
Moltke,  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany— 
in  fact,  the  potentates 
of  the  globe.  It  was 
the  Augustan  age  for 
France — the  country 
which  had  been  drenched  with  blood  for  half  a  century  previously. 
Alas  !  that  it  should  have  been  the  calm  presaging  a  storm.  And 
the  apogee  was  yet  to  come.  One  blustering  day  in  March,  Paris 
danced  mad  with  joy.  There  was  reason  for  it.  A  young  Prince 
Imperial,  who  seemed  destined  to  perpetuate  the  line  of  Napoleons, 
had  come  into  the  world.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  with  the  Queen  of 
Sweden,  honoured  France  by  becoming  sponsors. 

The  Beginning  of  the  End. 

But  events  are  hurrying  us  on  to  the  Third  Act.  Rumbles  of  war 
came  from  the  vine-clad  frontiers,  and  when  the  curtain  parted  in 
1870  it  was  to  disclose  a  terrible  picture.  France  and  Germany 
were  plunged  in  a  tiger-like  struggle,  which  could  have  but  one 
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ending — the  utter  ruin  of  the  vanquished.  There  was  no  doubt  as 
to  the  ultimate  victor.  The  German  Army  had  matched  straight  to 
the  very  gates  of  Paris,  and  could  not  be  repelled. 

Amid  the  desolate  ruins  of  everything  that  comprised  a  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Government,  there  is  only  one  figure  which  commands 
our  pity.  It  is  the  Empress  Eugenie,  as  generously  womanly  as 
any  of  the  world’s  great  heroines.  When  even  her  citizens  are 
conspiring  against  her  life,  and  the  ~tob  like  wolves  howl  for  her 
heart's  blood,  she  stands  forward  and  claims  all  the  blame.  ‘  My 
war  !”  is  her  sacrificing  cry.  Then,  when  no  other  resource  is  left 
to  her,  she,  with  the  cry  of  the  human  wolves  in  her  ears,  hurries 


swiftly  with  her  husband  and  her  beloved  son  to  seek  a  safe  refuge 
in  England. 

The  sack  of  the  poor,  sinful,  ever-wonderful  Paris  by  the  Com¬ 
munards,  followed  by  the  death  of  her  exiled  husband,  came  from 
cruel  Fate  to  emphasize  the  crumbling  ruin  of  Eugenic’s  once 
glorious  triumphs.  Just  as  her  cup  of  happiness  had  once  over¬ 
flowed,  now  the  draught  was  brimful  with  bitterest  sorrow.  Seven 
years  later  her  only  remaining  joy,  the  Prince  Imperial,  is  killed  in 
Zululand  fighting  for  an  alien  power.  Truly  the  Countess  of 
Montijo’s  history  is  a  momentous  page  of  sad  romance. 

Alf.  S.  Moore. 


A  MIDWINTER  NIGHT’S 

she  injured.  Despair  not,  therefore,  ye  that  live,  over  the 
seeming  futility  of  your  labours.  Work  on,  hope  on,  for  light 
is  breaking  and  the  day  is  near  at  hand — 

“  Strive,  endeavour,  it  matters  more 
To  fight  and  fail,  than  on  Time’s  dull  shore 
To  sit  an  idler  ever  ; 

For  to  them  who  bare  their  arm  to  the  strife, 

Firm  in  their  post  in  the  battle  of  life, 

The  victory  faileth  never. 

Therefore,  in  faith  abide, 

Till  Erin’s  tears  be  dried, 

Abide  ye,  and  endeavour.” 


When  I  returned  once  more  to  the  work-a-day  world,  after  a 
prolonged  sojourn  in  the  borderless  realms  of  the  imagination,  it 
was  with  a  dizzy  brain,  a  curious  throbbing  of  the  right  arm,  and  a 
spasmodic  twitching  in  all  my  muscles.  My  husband  was  leaning 
over  me  anxiously,  still  holding  in  his  hand  the  tiny  syringe  with 
which  he  had  brought  me  down  to  mother  earth  by  a  hypodermic 
injection  of  liquor  strychnia.  Accustomed  to  emergencies,  he  had 
already  solved  the  mystery  of  my  state  of  coma.  It  appears  that  the 
previous  morning  our  new  housemaid,  in  tidying  up  my  bedroom, 


DREAM — Concluded  from  page  54. 

had  dropped  and  smashed  out  of  her  inquisitive  hands  the  odd¬ 
shaped  bottle  containing  my  cough  mixture.  She  had  lost  her  pre¬ 
vious  situation  through  a  similar  act  of  curiosity  and  carelessness,  and 
was  too  fearful  of  the  consequences  to  tell  me  what  she  had  done. 
So  in  her  half-witted  terror  she  went  on  a  voyage  of  expedition 
through  the  house,  seeking  everywhere  for  a  bottle  of  a  similar 
shape  and  hue  and  size  to  place  instead  of  the  other.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  the  only  one  answering  the  purpose  was  ensconced  in  my 
husband’s  study,  and  was  filled  with  hasheesh,  an  Indian  narcotic 
with  which  he  happened  to  be  experimenting.  It  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  me  he  missed  it  so  soon  from  his  table.  “  Lie  still  a  little, 
my  dear,  and  try  and  collect  your  thoughts,”  said  Raleigh  Carr 
soothingly.  “  I  know  you  have  dreamed  dreams  and  seen  visions, 
and  I  want  you,  as  soon  as  you  get  up,  to  write  out  a  detailed 
account  of  your  weird  experience.”  Some  hours  later,  when  I 
handed  him  the  manuscript  of  the  narrative  you  have  just  read,  his 
comment  was,  “  Wonderful,  wonderful,  and  beyond  all  whooping. 
I  shall  prescribe  frequent  doses  of  hasheesh,  my  dear,  in  future  to 
the  numerous  brood  of  Dublin  poets  who  are  suffering  from 
atrophied  imaginations  !” 

[Note. — Mrs.  Raleigh  Carr’s  manuscript  has  been  kindly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  press  by  her  literary  friend,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence. — 
Editor.] 


COLLEGE  GREEN  A  CENTURY  AGO. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE— 1805-1905. 


Any  record  of  College  Green  in  the  eighteenth 
century  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to 
the  famous  Daly’s  Club  House  shewn  in  this 
illustration.  It  was  connected  with  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  a  covered  passage,  was  furnished  in  a 
superb  manner,  and  was  declared  by  travellers  to  be 
the  “grandest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Europe.” 

In  the  left  hand  corner  was  the  office  of  the  famous 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 


This  great  Corporation  was  the  first,  and  the  only, 
Insurance  Institution  in  Ireland  for  very  many  years. 
It  opened  an  office  on  the  Strand  (now  Strand  Street) 
in  a.d.  1722,  and  for  186  years  it  has  been  inseparably 
associated  with  Irish  commercial  life. 

In  those  early  days  all  losses  and  premiums  were 
paid  in  Irish  money,  fire  marks  were  affixed  to  all 
insured  property,  and  the  Corporation  maintained  its 
own  fire  engines  and  brigade  in  its  station  in  Crown 
Alley,  at  rear  of  the  Commercial  Buildings,  Dame 
Street. 

To-day,  this  old  Corporation  still  occupies  this 
historic  site,  5,  College  Green,  where  in  a  modern 
building  (see  lower  illustration)  it  transacts  in  a  most 
up-to-date  manner,  the  various  kinds  of  assurance 
(Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accident,  Employers’  Liability, 
Burglary  and  Fidelity  Guarantee)  rendered  necessary 
by  modern  conditions  of  life. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House- 


BISHOP  BERKELEY’S  QUERIES  FOR  IRISHWOMEN -Concluded  from  page  50. 


made  for  other  people  f  And  whether  it  be  not  madness  fora  poor 
country  to  imitate  a  rich  one  ?  Whether  an  Irish  lady,  set  out  with 
French  silk  and  Flanders  lace,  may  not  be  said  to  consume  more  beef 
and  butter  than  a  hundred  of  our  labouring  peasants?  Whether 
it  can  be  hoped  that  private  persons  will  not  indulge  this  folly,  unless 
restrained  by  public  opinion  ?"  Throughout  three-fourths  of  the  1 8th 
century  the  Irish  aristocracy  adopted  English  and  Continental 
fashions  to  such  an  extent  that  Berkeley  estimated  nine-tenths  of 
the  restricted  foreign  trade  permitted  to  us  by  England  was 
devoted  to  supplying  this  exotic  need.  There  is  no  doubt  Berkeley’s 
Querist  ’  was  fan  influence  in  developing  the  national  sentiment 
which  began  to  manifest  itself  subsequently  to  1753,  and,  in  the  all 
too  brief  era  of  Grattan’s  Parliament,  found  practical  expression  in 
the  support  and  development  of  Irish  manufactures. 


DOES  THIS  HOLD  GOOD  TO  DAY  ? 

Whether  it  be  not  a  notorious  truth  that  our  Irish  ladies  are  on  a 
foot,  as  to  dress,  with  those  of  five  times  their  fortune  in  England? 
Whether  England,  which  hath  free  trade  [i.e.,  as  compared  with  the 
restricted  trade  permitted  to  Ireland  at  that  time],  whatever  she 
> emits  foi  foreign  luxury  with  one  hand,  doth  not  with  the  other  receive 
much  more  from  abroad  ?  Whether,  nevertheless,  this  nation  would 
not  be  a  gamer  if  our  women  would  content  themselves  with  the  same 
moderation  in  point  of  expaw;  as  the  English  ladies?’’  Finally,  the 
last  query  in  his  book,  where. n  he  successfully  indicates  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  Ireland  prosperous  by  every  resident  in  the 
country  supporting  Irish-manufactured  goods,  is— “  Whose  fault  is 
it  if  Ireland  con  tinues  poor  ?  ” 


SPECIALISTS  AND  SPECIALITIES. 


A  PLEASANT  PASTIME. 

Although  by  no  means  a  new  channel  for  ladies’  energy,  the 
fascinating  and  useful  art  of  “Aspinalling  ”  grows  more  and  more 
popular  as  the  years  fly  by.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  since  a  pastime 

which  also  saves  money  and  makes 
the  home  beautiful  is  impossible  to 
find  in  any  other  way.  Many 
ladies  regularly  devote  a  portion  of 
their  leisure  to  “Aspinalling”  old 
furniture,  new  brackets,  wicker 
work,  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  and  where 
several  members  of  a  family  go  in 
for  this  pastime,  considerable  riv¬ 
alry  prevails  as  to  whose  work  will 
be  first  finished.  Unlike  other 
kinds  of  art  work,  beginners  can 
paint  as  well  as  those  who  have 
been  “Aspinalling”  for  years  since 
the  process  by  which  this  world-re¬ 
nowned  Enamel  is  manufactured 
makes  it  impossible  for  even  a  child 
to  spoil  the  article  to  which  it  is 
applied.  In  winter  especially, when 
ladies  are  less  out  of  doors,  “As- 
.pinalling”  is  more  than  ever  in 
vogue,  not  its  least  merit  being  the 
variety  of  colours  and  shades  in 
which  the  Enamel  is  made.  It  is 
a  good  plan,  however,  to  keep  the 
things  in  each  room  to  the  same 
colour,  and,  of  course  to  choose 
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Ready  Fowust. 


1  CROSS, I 


u  ,  ,  different  tint  for  every  apartment, 

Of  ^  h  ♦  5  /ay*’  a  bl,U?  room’  a  whlte<  a  green,  and  so  on. 

Of  the  beauty  of  Aspinall  s  Enamel,  its  lustre,  and  wonderful 
smoothness  in  using,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak,  since  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  is  aware  that  no  other  paint  can  supply  such  a 
perfect  porcelain-like  surface.  But  readers  may  be  reminded  that 
owing  to  its  great  durability  it  is  extremely  economical  both  for 
genera1  interior  house  use  and  also  for  painting  large  surfaces 
out  of  doors.  In  fact,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  Aspinall 
never  fails  to  please.”  ^ 

DO  YOU  WANT  MORE  LICHT  AT  NICHT? 

Here  is  a  list  of  notabilities  who  wanted  more  light  at  night _ 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  I.ondon- 
derry,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Castlemaine,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Louth,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Penrose-Fitzgerald,  Bart.:  the  Right  «• 

Hon  Sir  France  T  ott  R-irt  .  ♦  T. ^  D.’^Li  tt.  .  o  •  -r-v  .  .  .  •*! 


“icy  wcul  duuui  procuring  tne  most  satistactory  available  .v.v;*\v;Y 
because  of  its  brilliancy,  safety,  economy,  and  reliability.  Thev 
communicated  with  other  firms,  no  doubt,  but  in  the  end  placed  their 
orders  with  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  lot,  the  Sunbeam  Acetylene 
Co”  Ltd->  of,  uPPer  Arthur  Street,  Belfast,  owners  of  plant 
and  carbide  of  calcium  works  at  Larne,  Co.  Antrim,  and  probably 
the  greatest  experts  in  acetylene  gas  lighting  in  the  world.  They  are#’-1 


THE  SICHT. 

1  he  wearing  of  glasses  should  not  be  delayed  when  the  least  weak¬ 
ness  of  vision  is  felt,  for  a  timely  call  at  the  optician’s  often  averts 
serious  trouble  with  the  eyes.  Reliable  advice  on  this  vital  subject 
may  always  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Pollock  Brothers,  whose 
centrally  situated  premises  and  consulting  rooms,  at  25,  Wicklow 
Street,  Dublin,  are  equipped  with  all  the  latest  instruments  for 
sight-testing,  and  who  supply  the  most  improved  spectac’es  and 
eye-glasses  of  all  descriptions. 

Messrs.  1  ollock  also  keep  in  stock  a  beautiful  collection  of  opera 
glasses,  lorgnettes  in  shell,  silver,  and  gold,  also  race  and  field 
glasses,  etc.  Among  these  we  may  specially  mention  the  new  Prism 
Binocular  (named  the  “Pollux”),  which  magnifies  eight  times,  is 
perfectly  finished  in  every  detail,  and  enclosed  in  a  solid,  brown 
leather  case  for  presentation  purposes  Their  large  and  varied  stock 
of  barometers,  barographs,  etc.,  embrace  the  latest  designs.  Every 
instrument  is  guaranteed  for  accuracy. 

DYEINC,  CLEANINC,  AND  LAUNDRY  WORK. 

These  industries  are  carried  on  to  perfection  by  the  Central  Laun¬ 
dry.  Limited,  60,  William  Street,  Dublin,  whose  methods  are  of 
the  very  highest  class,  and  where  only  the  most  competent  hands 
are  engaged. 

The  arts  of  dyeing  and  cleaning,  also  are  well  understood,  and 
very  moderate  charges  are  made— ladies’  costume  (coat  and  skirt) 
being  thoroughly  renovated  and  pressed  for  2/6  to  4/-;  gentlemen’s 
suits  or  overcoats,  4/-;  and  boys’  suits,  2/6. 

Besides  headquarters  in  Will’iam  Street,  the  Central  Laundry  has 
branch  offices  throughout  the  city  and  suburbs— at  40,  Talbot  Street ; 
19,  Elm  Grove,  Ranelagh,  and  five  other  localities,  where  lists  and 
particulars  may  be  obtained. 

A  FINE,  SMOOTH  SKIN. 

The  effect  of  wintry  weather  on  the  hands  and  complexion  is  the 
reverse  of  beautifying,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  skin  soft  and 
smooth,  without  the  aid  of  some  kind  of  emollient.  A  perfectly  safe 
one  is  “Lait  Larola,”  which  removes  redness, roughness, and  irritation, 
and  is  delightfully  soothing  and  free  from  all  grease,  besides  being 
pleasantly  perfumed.  A  small  quantity,  applied  regularly  after 
washing  will  suffice  to  ward  off  the  results  of  cold  wind,  etc.  This  aid 
to  an  attractive  appearance  is  made  by  Messrs.  Beetham  &  Son 
Cheltenham,  and  sold  by  all  chemists  and  stores  . 
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Sunbeam  plant.  It  produces  gas  much  cheaper  than  other  systems.  & WXc.rV 
It  is  a  really  cheap  and  perfect  form  of  lighting.  Its  cost— 
light  for  light— represents  electric  light  at  2d.  per  unit;  coal  gas  at 
Qg  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  and  paraffin  oil  at  8d.  per  gallon 


n  T  ,  .  *  — “*6  ^iuicuauu  wiin  me  ounDeam 

Acetylene  Gas  Co.,  Ltd.,  U pper  Arthur  Street,  Belfast,  who  will  be 
able  to  give  them  an  estimate  free  of  charge. 
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Made  of  whole¬ 
some  meat  and 
garden  -  grown 
vegetables.  A 
penny  packet  of 
this  delirious 
“  home  -  made  ” 
Soup  will  make  a 
nourishing  meal 
of  many  an  od 
scrap,  bee  direc¬ 
tions  cn  packet. 


It  is  waste  to  be  without  it. 


S.HJl. 


Holds  a  magnificent 
record  as  a  saver  of 
infant  life. 


MELLIN’S  FOOD 


Every  particle  of 
this  food  is 
real  nourishment. 
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Genuine  Irish  Cambric  Pocket  Handkerchiefs  are  the  ^^  acceptable  Present  i" 

Children’s  from  1/6  per  dozen:  Ladies  -  V*V  '  pER  CENT. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  SAVE  50  PER 

&  CLEAVER,  B 

*^Ua.  Bworntmct  ,o  ib.s  ^ajce.v.  .be  luma  ana  ib.rc -*■  tbc  ot  TOa.ee. 


SOME  IRISH  LOVE  AFFAIRS.— Ill.  Dean  Swift  and  Stella. 

(i Concluded  from  Page  12 .) 

Among  the  portraits  ot  Swift  which  we  possess  in  Maori, 
the  full-length  canvas  still  hanging  in  St.  Patric  " 

House  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  shews  h.m  ‘  in  h.s  habit 
is  he  lived”  wearing  that  “best  periwig  and  (Geneva)  gow 
Lhich  keep  at  my  neighbour  Mrs.  Van’s,  five  doors  off  in 

Hi  ' “r 

s^S&his 

nose  which  in  some  degree  gave  the  loud  powerful  voice,  etc^^I 
portrait  bust  was  executed  by  order  of  George  F  -  street 

eccentric,  liberal,  public-spirited  publisher  m  Parlia?nent  btreet. 
Tl  stood  for  many  years  on  his  shop  counter,  a  familn  r  1 

purees  of Journal,  and  we  further  hear  of  its  occupying  a 

certain  bow  window  of  the  establishment,  facing  -  |  rarra 

Roubilliac’s  beautiful  bust,  executed  in  spotless,  unveined  Cararra 
wlhch  g  aces  the  s  ately  library  of  Trinity  College,  is  a  work  ol  high 
art  bo?  as  we  admire  it  wc  accept  it  as  a  refined,  ..-.proved ^Itoss 
of  he  man,  for,  the  Sculptor  has  turned  the  neck  '  <  -  '  «« 

quit  on  one  side  at  least,  of  those  heavy  folds  of  flesh  ""d.enr.th® 
chin,  and  thereby  has  attained  a  fine,  spirited  expression 
of  inspiration,  in  the  face,  which,  however  noble  was  we  fea,  not 
hahilnal  to  Swift.  George  Romney  nearly  always  resoi  ted  to  tne 
same  studio  trick  in  painting  his  lovely  but  erring  ™°t  f  q{  ^ast 
Hart  in  order  to  avoid  her  only  defect,  amid  much  beauty,  ot  a  cast 
”  one eye  ;  and  M.  Berthron  d.  Paris  has  done  the  same  m  the  case 
his  nortrait  of  our  livelv  Irish  poetess,  Lady  Morgan. 

much  heavier  personal  metal,  and  although  the  mdk  whlte  bust 
delights  us  as  a  work  of  art,  we  turn  to  Bind on  i ^-was 
wherein  we  feel  that  justice  without  mercy-or  much  of  it  w 
dealt  to  the  Downright  Dunstable  individuality  of  Jonathan  Swift. 


SPECIALITIES. 


QUALITY  AND  PRICE  RIGHT. 

a  2  lb  packet  of  White’s  Wafer  Oatmeal  at  fivepence  is  the 
best  value  in  grain  foodstuffs  in  these  islands,  the  enormous  sale 
accorded “hU  brand  is  evidence  that  a  discriminating  public  appre¬ 
ciates  its  superiority  over  any  of  the  foreign  brands  of  rolled  oats 

quaHty’of ’ Mts^rOTn^^efiSTn1  buyi^White’s  Wafer  Oatmeal 
we  purchase  a  home  product  grown  and  manufactured  in  J 

and  acknowledged  by  experts  to  be  superior  y  Quality 

stuff  Tn  price  it  competes  with  all  comers,  in  quality 
it  yields  to  none.  From  the  dietetic  point  of  view  it  is  the  most 
nutritious  economically  it  is  the  cheapest,  and  as  a  foodstuff  of  Irish 
manufacture  throughout,  it  affords  employment  to  a  very  large  nu 
ber  of  Trish  farmers,  millhands,  warehousemen,  etc. 


IN 


THE  MARCH  OF  CIVILIZATION. 


Some  years  ago  our  grandmothers  prided  themselves  on  their 
ample  fea'her  beds,  but  nowadays  no  good  housewife  cares  to  use  one 
of  Pthese  unhealthy  and  not  too  cleanly  if  luxurious  articles.  Any 

housekeeper  wishing  to  dispose  of  one  ot  more  fj ^Co^LtcT1' Tara 
do  better  than  communicate  with  the  Irish  Feather  Co.,  -  ’ 

Street  Dublin,  who  supply  Curled  Hair  Mattresses  of  good  quality 
in  whole  or  part  exchange  or  purchase  for  cash  as  may  be  desired. 


NOTICES. 

PRESENTS  FROM  ULSTER. 

Udl’es," gentlemen  and  children ^  afford  . » ;  ”,d*  mo” 

“„aPSUS,ba”eg  *»d  ».  Laid  recommend  -  reader.  *° 

write  for  their  Christmas  list  before  purchasing. 

NURSERY  AND  TOILET  POWDER. 

A  very  superior  preparation  of  its  kind  is  Woolley’s  Sanitary  Rose 
Powder)  much  appreciated  by  ^d163  11  *  of  children, 

recommended  by  nurses  and  a  w  o  u  known  powder 

and  may  be  safely  employed  by  everyone. 

UMBRELLAS  FOR  EVERYONE. 

,  Tsh„-»  "S'  LZ& 

isss-jx  swva  n  & 

irema;^anda”,?p“rif~k  The  touted  silk  umbrellas  in 

“'■!  SmbieU,?  blackthorn 

sticks,  canes,  and  hunting  crops. 


DOCRRELD 

^  rr  rrnnr.ee  CT.DPPr. 


SO 

&  C? 

Limiceo 
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Has  reared  many 
thousands  of  babies 
to  vigorous  maturity 


MELLIN’S  FOOD 


Will  do  for  your 
child  as  much  as  it 
has  done  for  others. 


Christmas,  1908.  The  Lady  of  the  House. 

SOME  IRISH  LOVE  AFFAIRS. 


ARTHUR  WESLEY  (WELLESLEY)  AND  KITTY  PAKENHAM.  (Afterwards  First  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wellington.) 

See  Portraits  upon  First  Page. 


“  He  was  a  man  of  rare,  undoubted  might, 

Famous  throughout  the  world  for  warlike  praise.” 

— Fairy  Queen. 

PENSER’S  couplet  fits  so  completely  the  famous 
general  and  statesman  Ireland  is  so  proud  of,  and 
who  secured  to  the  Empire  the  military  pre-eminence 
it  held  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  it  recalls  to  us,  to-day,  in  swift  review  his 
character  and  long  career  of  success  and  power. 

A  man  of  Might  he  certainly  was,  politically,  as  well  as  in  his 
capacity  of  military  leader,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  realise  him  in 
the  character  of  Lover,  the  Iron  Duke  predominating  in  our 
imaginations  over  young  Arthur  Wesley  or  Wellesley,  who  entered 
the  King’s  service  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  gazetted  to  an  en- 
signcy  in  the  73rd  foot,  changing  111  thirteen  months  to  the  41st, 
and  again  in  a  year  and  a  halt  into  a  cavalry  regiment,  the  12th 
Light  Dragoons. 

This  shuffling  of  corps  may  have  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
brother,  Lord  Mormngton,  had  sought  on  his  behalf  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Viceroy,  carelessly  remarking 
“  I  care  not  what  commission  he  gets,  provided  he  gets  it  soon. 
He  is  here  at  this  moment,  and  pertectly  idle.” 

He  had  been  a  dull  boy,  of  reserved  manners,  and  even  his 
mother,  whom  he  resembled  personally  more  than  any  of  her  other 
children,  failed  to  detect  in  him  any  ability  except  for  music,  and  so 
declared  him  “  food  for  powder  and  shot,  nothing  more.’’ 
Her  daughter-in-law,  widow  of  the  3rd  Earl,  who  lived  into  the  mid- 
Victorian  era,  and  died  indeed  during  the  same  year  as  the  Duke 
himself,  used  to  quote  the  very  words  of  this  Spartan  mother  as 
having  been  :  “  1  vow  to  God,  I  don’t  know  what  I  shall  do  with 
my  awkward  son  Arthur.”  Mistaken  fashionable  woman,  she 
perhaps  did  not  take  much  trouble  to  sound  the  mind  or 
inclinations  of  that  quiet  boy.  There  is  not  much  record  of  his 
early  regimental  life,  but  we  expect  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own, 
even  between  eighteen  and  twenty,  at  which  age,  on  his  changing 
from  the  line  into  the  cavalry,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
John  Fane,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  then  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Court  of  that  Viceroy  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  many  heiresses 
and  youthful  beauties  were  presented  at  it,  as  a  matrimonial 
market.  Among  these  came  the  Honourable  Catherine  Pakenham, 
third  daughter  of  the  second  Baron  Longford — a  pretty  girl,  but 
certainly  no  heiress.  Young  Captain  Wellesley  and  this  aebutante 
were  mutually  attracted,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the  young 
soldier  to  go  to  India,  we  are  told  that  they  exchanged  vows,  and 
parted  with  an  understanding  that  they  belonged  to  each  other, 
although  the  families  of  each  would  sanction  no  betrothal. 

The  hero  evidently  entered  eagerly  into  the  active  service  which 
was  then  open  to  every  officer  who  desired  to  study  his  profession 
and  rise  in  it ;  young  Wellesley  did  both,  and  111  the  course  of  much 
private  study,  pursued  with  systematic  routine,  as  well  as  aiduous 
observance  of  regimental  duties,  soon  overcame  any  oppression  of 
the  heart  which  may  have  clouded  his  life  at  the  time  of  his 
resignation  of  Lord  Westmoreland's  aiguileltes. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  our  following,  here,  the  embryo  com¬ 
mander’s  career  in  the  Netherlands,  West  Indies,  and  elsewhere, 
or  his  exchanges  through  many  regiments,  we  have  merely  to  do 
with  his  early  love  affair. 

No  word  throughout  his  correspondence,  during  twelve  years, 
shows  that  he  ever  thought  of  his  youthful  flame — or  of  any  other 
woman  ;  but,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  October,  1805,  the 
colonelcy  of  the  33rd  regiment, which  Lord  Mornington  had  held, was 
given  to  Captain  Arthur,  who,  it  appears,  had  expressed  some 
dissatisfaction  at  having  received  hitherto  neither  a  command  or 
any  lucrative  post. 

In  January  following,  the  younger  Pitt  died,  and  a  coalition 
being  formed  with  Charles  James  Fox  as  Minister,  Colonel 
Wellesley,  or  Wesley,  as  he  then  wrote  his  own  name,  was 
elected  Member  for  Rye,  011  the  12th  of  April  in  the  same  year. 
During  the  same  week,  being  at  Cheltenham  on  leave,  he  met  an 
old  acquaintance,  Lady  Olivia  Sparrow,  an  amiable  society 
busy-body,  who  chose  to  twit  him  upon  his  “  heartlessness”  to  her 
bosom  friend,  Kitty  Pakenham.  “  What !  does  she  still  remember 
me  ?”  Wellesley  exclaimed.  “  Do  you  think  that  I  ought  to  renew 
my  offer  ?  I  am  ready  to  do  it  !  ” 

In  consequence,  he  wrote  at  once  to  Miss  Pakenham,  renewing 
his  proposal  of  marriage.  She  replied  that,  as  it  was  so  long  since 
they  had  met,  he  had  better  come  over  and  see  her  before  com¬ 
mitting  himself,  lest  he  should  find  her  aged  and  altered.  Sir 
Arthur  replied  that  Minds,  at  all  events, did  not  change  with  years; 
he  hastened  over  to  Ireland,  and  the  result  was  they  were  married 
in  Dublin,  on  Friday,  10th  April. 

This  judicious  hesitancy  on  the  lady’s  side  has 


perhaps  even  originated,  the  entirely  false  report  that  Miss 
Pakenham  had  been  disfigured  by  the  fell  disease  smallpox 
during  that  lengthened  term  of  separation  from  her  youthful  admirer. 
One  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  living  in  tier  own  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  clever  little  Miss  Edgeworth,  has  borne  evidence  both 
to  her  constancy  and  her  preserved  good  looks,  as  well  as  her 
many  charms, and  has  declared  the  long  protracted  union  of  thelovers 
to  have  been  “  one  of  those  tales  of  real  life  111  which  the  romance 
is  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  fictions.” 

They  were  married,  presumably  by  special  license,  in  the 
drawing-room  of  Lord  Longford’s  house  in  Temple  Street,  Dublin, 
on  Friday  the  10th  April,  1806  ;  although  the  Dublin  Evening 
Herald  ot  Wednesday,  April  30th,  following,  announces  that  the 
marriage  took  place  in  London,  and  names  the  bride  as,  “  Miss 
Pakenham,  niece  of  Admiral  the  honourable  Thomas  Pakenham.” 
This  Admiral  had  succeeded  to  the  peerage  as  2nd  Baron,  and 
had  previously  sat  111  the  last  Parliament  of  Ireland,  1797-1800,  for 
the  family  Borough  of  Longford,  where  he  had  for  colleague 
his  brother,  the  Honourable  Edward  Pakenham,  Major  in 
Westmoreland’s  23rd  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons. 

Regarding  the  subsequent  years  of  union  ot  these  long  separated 
true-iovers  what  can  be  said  ?  Never  was  English  Duchess  so 
little  chronicled  as  Her  Grace  of  Wellington,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  mild  light  of  her  personality  was  almost  quenched  in  the  blaze  of 
the  conqueror,  her  spouse. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  the  Duke's  most  modern  biographer, 
whose  statements  are  all  made  after  much  sifting  of  evidence, 
and  who  admits  no  mere  tattle,  or  “  good  story  ”  to  encroach  upon 
his  own  pithy  comment,  says  : 

“  There  was  a  profound  pathos  in  this  union.  The  lady  with 
whom  Wellesley  stood  before  the  altar  in  1806  was  less  different  in 
appearance  lrom  the  girlish  beauty  of  the  Viceregal  Court  than  the 
bronzed  war-worn,  ambitious  commander  from  tlie  impressionable, 
pleasure-loving  aide-de-camp  who  had  lost  his  heart  under  influence 
of  her  bright  eyes  and  soft  cheeks  twelve  years  before.  His  head 
was  filled  witti  far  other  schemes  than  matrimony  and  domestic 
bliss.  One  has  not  to  look  far  for  instances  of  faith  broken  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  great  men  will  never  be  without  eager 
apologists  for  what,  in  lesser  men,  is  accounted  honourable.  In  this 
regard— in  respect  of  plighted  troth — surely  no  more  complete 
contrast  to  Wellesley’s  conduct  could  be  found  than  in  that  great 
emperor,  against  whom,  for  many  years  to  come,  his  whole  energy 
was  to  be  matched.  As  the  event  proved,  Kitty  Pakenham,  though 
a  sweet  creature  111  the  esteem  of  her  friends,  proved  scarcely  a 
match  for  England’s  greatest  commandei.” 

Socially,  she  never  shone ;  and  from  what  we  glean  by  the 
letters,  journals,  and  always-respectfully-uttered  comments  made 
by  other  great  ladies  of  her  day,  was  no  more  than  a  rather  silly 
woman  ot  fashion,  without  weight  in  the  great  world,  and  seriously 
wanting  in  tact,  that  chief  requisite  of  woman  mixing  in  political 
circles.  She  worshipped  her  husband  to  the  end  of  her  life,  but  she 
never  ceased  to  offend  him  in  one  particular,  which  formed  one 
of  his  greatest  aversions,  viz. — he  could  not  endure  being,  what 
is  called,  “  shown  off,”  and  she  delighted  in  calling  attention, 
everywhere,  to  his  qualities  and  great  achievements. 

As  emphasising  this  jarring  fact  existing  between  them,  and  evin¬ 
cing  the  Duke’s  sense  of  having  missed  something  in  the  lottery  of 
marriage,  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  one  of  his  few  very  intimate 
female  friends,  tells  that  after  the  Duchess’ death,  in  1831,  during 
the  heat  of  the  Reform  struggle,  she  happened  to  ask  His  Grace 
if  Lady  Peel  had  much  influence  over  Sir  Robert ;  and  the  reply 
was  “  No.  She  is  not  a  clever  woman  ;  Peel  had  no  wish  to  marry 
a  clever  woman.”  “  It  is  curious  that  a  man  of  ability  should  not 
care  to  have  a  wife  capable  of  entering  into  subjects  in  which  he 
takes  an  interest,’’  j  remarked  Lady  Salisbury.”  “  Aye  !  and  of 
anticipating  one’s  meaning,  that  is  what  a  clever  woman  does,  she 
sees  what  you  mean,"  said  the  old  man,  rather  mournfully. 

The  Duchess,  a  devoted  and  admiring  wife,  if  somewhat 
misplaced  in  her  exalted  position,  died  on  the  25th  April,  1831, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  wedded  life,  which  was,  as  viewed 
by  posterity,  far  from  ideal,  though  not  unhappy;  she  died  at 
Apsley  House,  and  her  husband  was  with  her  at  the  end.  While 
her  remains  still  lay  there,  there  occurred  one  of  the  many  riots 
that  so  marked  our  national  progress  towards  reform,  one 
consequent  upon  an  unlooked  for  dissolution  of  Parliament  and 
an  injudicious  speech,  personally  delivered  in  the  Upper  House  by 
King  William  IV. 


The  mob,  in  their  temporary  supremacy,  had  ordained  that  there 
should  be  a  general  illumination  on  the  night  of  the  27th  April, 
but,  as  may  be  supposed,  that  square,  conservative-looking 
emphasised,  House  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  was  not  lit  up  ;  on  the  contrary  it 
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rish  Counties  Waltz. 

POHLMANN  &  CO.,  40,  Dawson  81,  DUBLIN,  and  CORK. 


The  Best  Dancing  Waltz 

of  the  Season.  Price,  l/< 


The  Lady  of  the  House. _ Christmas,  1908. 

SOME  IRISH  LOVE  AFFAIRS.— Arthur  Wesley  and  Kitty  Pakenham. 


looked  unusually  dark,  even  solemn,  from  a  cause  unknown  to  the 
populace.  It  had  such  police  protection  as  the  yet  infantile  force 
could  muster,  but,  when  volleys  of  stones  came  crashing 
through  the  windows,  their  efforts  at  restraint  were  unavailing,  and 
utter  destruction  would  doubtless  have  ensued  had  not  the  constables 
informed  the  assailants  that  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  lay  in  her 
coffin,  within  ;  be  it  recorded  of  these  infuriated  radicals  that  all 
violence  was  suspended  at  once,  in  reverence  to  the  dead  and 
respect  for  a  great  man’s  family  bereavement.  They  adjourned, 
however,  to  neighbouring  Park  Lane,  where  they  entirely 
demolished  the  windows  of  Londonderry  House. 

Many  of  us  remember,  during  succeeding  Victorian  years,  the 
iron  shutters,  still  darkening  the  already  quite  sufficiently  sombre 
aspect  of  Apsley  House,  which  were  fitted  to  the  windows  at  this 
time  as  protection  against  further  demonstrations  of  the  recurring 
political  unpopularity  of  the  great  English  Minister. 

A  beautiful  drawing  of  this  first  Duchess  of  Wellington,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  is  preserved  in  the  Apsley  House  collection,  and  is 
now  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  public  by  special  permission 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  has  permitted  the 
drawing  to  be  specially  copied  for  presentation  here  to  the  readers 
of  the  Extra  Christmas  Number  of  the  Lady  of  the  House. 

Apart  from  his  staunch  fidelity  to  Kitty  Pakenham,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  Duke’s  attitude  towards  women  in  general 
was  both  cynical  and  harsh  ;  they  came  under  a  universal  system 
of  drill,  and  were  kept  under  discipline  with  much  insouciance-, 
they  had  to  turn  to  the  right-about  at  the  word  of  command. 
“  What  will  the  Duke  say  to  the  Lords  about  it,  think  you  ?  ”  said 
someone  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  young  Macaulay  at  an  evening 
party,  anent  the  Emancipation  Bill  of  1829,  to  which  Lord 
Clarendon  quietly  replied,  “Oh,  he’ll  just  say,  ‘My  Lords, 
Attention  !  Mar-r-ch  !  ’  ” — meaning,  of  course,  towards  one  particu¬ 
lar  turnstile  in  the  division  lobby.  And  so  we  suspect  it  was  with 
the  Sex,  save  in  the  case  of  two  marked  exceptions. 

In  one  case  he  answered  a  humble  suppliant:  “The  Duke  of 
Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Herrick.  His  son, 
the  Marquis  of  Duro,  is  a  Housekeeper  in  Belgrave  Street.  He  is 
not  responsible  for  the  payment  of  his  son’s  washing  bills,  even  to 
the  wife  of  a  soldier.  It  appears  to  the  Duke  that  the  regular  mode 
of  proceeding  would  be  to  apply  to  the  debtor  himself,  and,  if  pay¬ 
ment  be  refused  or  omitted,  to  enforce  the  same  by  all  means 
sanctioned  by  law.  This  would  be  a  regular  mode  of  proceeding  ; 
that  adopted  is  impertinent  in  the  real,  and  not  offensive,  meaning 
of  the  word.’’ 

Yet  more  inflexible  is  the  reply  to  a  very  courageous  lady :  “  Field- 
Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss 
Jane  Fyffe.  He  has  received  in  a  deal  box  her  letter  of  October  3rd. 
He  has  long  been  under  the  necessity  of  preventing  his  house  being 
made  the  deposit  of  all  the  trash  that  is  manufactured  or  made  up, 
etc.,  etc.  He  desires  Miss  F.  to  inform  him  in  what  manner  the 
box  may  be  returned  to  her,  and  gives  notice  that  if  he  does  not 
receive  an  answer  by  return  of  post,  the  box  and  its  contents  will 
be  thrown  into  the  fire.”  Who  was  this  hardy  female  ?  and  were 
the  contents  of  her  box  crochet  work  for  sale  for  charity?  His 
Grace’s  reply  to  her  reads  like  a  dispatch. 

Quite  the  most  agreeable  reading  about  the  great  Duke  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Croker  Correspondence;  that  industrious  gossip,  John 
Wilson  Croker,  gives  in  full  the  interview  between  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Wellington  with  the  turn-coat  French  ministers,  who  shilly¬ 
shallied  over  the  surrender  of  Napoleon,  and  quotes  the  Duke’s 
concluding  “  et  dest  mon  dernier  mot  j  Entendez-Vous  ?  C'estmon 
dernier  mot /”  as  he  stalked  without  ceremony  out  of  the  council 
chamber.  Croker  himself,  as  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  wrote 
the  subsequent  despatch,  which  is  well  worth  reading,  and  himself 
assigned  the  ‘  Bellerophon,’  among  ships  then  in  French  waters, 
for  the  reception  of  the  vanquished,  exiled  ex-emperor. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Greville  has  also  left  us  minute,  valuable 


evidence  of  the  great  statesman,  written  fully,  calmly,  impartially, 
yet  critically;  but  neither  of  these  diarists,  both  of  whom  were  placed 
officially  at  the  very  heart  of  Tory  administration  in  England,  and 
who  saw  the  social  history  of  Europe  in  its  making  through  more 
than  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  ever  mentioned  Her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Wellington  !  We  hear  from  them  all  the 
toibles,  chit-chat,  and  doings  of  the  grandes  dames  of  that  period, 
and  much  anent  the  various  famous,  infamous  too — neither  spared 
a  certain  lovely  Irish  Marchioness  whose  taste  ran  towards  Crown 
Jewels,  and  wno  even  permitted  herself  to  elucidate  the  mystery 
of  the  Princess  charlotte’s  famous  sapphire,  an  historic  gem 
originally  the  family  property  of  the  Stewarts,  given  by  the 
Cardinal  York  to  George  HI.,  by  wearing  it  at  an  official  dinner 
at  Devonshire  House,  where  it  was  speedily  recognised  by  the 
Countess  of  Darnley.  But  our  pretty  little  heroine  of  a  youthful 
love  story  evidently  remained,  as  to  her  innocent  personality, 
only  sweet  Kitty  Pakenham,  the  lawful  wedded  wife  of  Field 
Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Britain’s  greatest  warrior  and 
ablest  Minister.  - 

THE  MILKMAID  ’  HOUSEWIFES  BOOK. 

The  publication,  named  above,  is  a  host  in  itself,  and  not  only 
contains  one  hundred  excellent  and  easily  followed  recipes  for 
puddings  and  sweet  dishes,  written  by  a  trained  lady  cook,  but  a 
series  of  chapters  on  social  and  domestic  subjects,  as  well  as  a 
store  of  wit  and  humour.  It  is  not  only  interesting,  but  helpful, 
and  should  be  obtained  by  every  housewife  from  the  “Milkmaid” 
brand  Advertising  Offices,  St.  George’s  House,  Eastcheap,  London, 
E.C.,  for  two  stamps. 

The  “Milkmaid”  Brand  is  made  from  absolutely  pure  milk,  con¬ 
taining  the  full  amount  of  cream,  and  may  be  used  with  advantage 
for  all  culinary  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  diet  of  infants  who 
thrive  on  it  as  it  nursed  by  the  mother. 

CAKES  OF  HOME  MANUFACTURE. 

A  visit  to  the  extensive  cake  factory  in  Bishop  Street,  Dublin, 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  W.  &  K.  Jacob  &  Co.,  would  seem  to  the 
youthful  mind  like  an  excursion  into  fairyland,  and  to  older  people 
it  is  a  very  interesting  experience,  leaving  the  satisfactory  impression 
that,  in  this  branch  of  industry,  Ireland  can  compete  successfully 
with  any  other  country.  The  preparation  of  goods  for 
the  Christmas  season  is  now  in  full  swing,  but  at  no 
time  of  the  year  is  there  a  cessation  of  the  busy  operations  which 
go  to  provide  the  cakes  and  biscuits  continually  being  sent  out  in 
quantities.  Every  detail  of  the  manufacture  is  entertaining,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  attractive  being  the  process  of  icing  and  decorating, 
which  is  really  brought  to  a  fine  art,  and  includes  most  elaborate 
designs. 

Just  a  few  of  the  special  dainties  for  the  season  are — Rich  Fruit 
Cakes,  covered  with  marzipan  or  almond  paste;  Crystallized  Fruit 
and  Cosaques,  adapted  for  Christmas  parties,  and  known  by  such 
names  as  “Holly,”  “Matinee,”  “Yulecide,”  “Noel,”  “Duchess  of 
York,”  “Banquet,”  etc.,  etc.,  while  many  others,  less  rich  but  de¬ 
cidedly  ornamental,  may  be  more  freely  indulged  in  by  the  child¬ 
ren.  F'ancy  Biscuits,  too,  are  made  by  Messrs.  Jacob  in  endless 
variety,  and  put  up  in  the  pretty  tins  and  boxes  which  are  always 
acceptable  gifts. 

The  firm  also  turn  out  excellent  Shortbread  and  Gingerbread  and 
small  cakes,  much  enjoyed  at  afternoon  teas ;  and  the  Crackers  and 
various  other  lunch  biscuits  are  among  the  best  obtainable. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  AND  STATIONERY. 

As  usual,  at  Messrs.  Waller’s,  in  Suffolk  Street,  Dublin,  one  finds 
an  artistic  and  most  attractive  stock  of  stationery,  suitable  for  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts.  The  show  of  calendars  is  extensive ;  and  specially  notice¬ 
able  is  the  hand-painted  series — one  of  this  year’s  novelties. 

The  books  of  private  greeting  cards  are  filled  with  charming 
samples,  and  will  be  sent  to  country  addresses  for  inspection,  if 
desired,  on  payment  of  1/-  deposit. 

Messrs.  Waller  print  these  to  order  on  the  shortest  possible  notice, 
and  are  prepared  to  carry  out  commissions  for  all  kinds  of  pro¬ 
grammes,  visiting,  and  “At  Home”  cards. 


CORK,  1883. 
LIVERPOOL,  1886. 


HIGHEST 

PARIS,  1886. 
ADELAIDE.  1887. 


AWARDS. 

PARIS,  1889. 
CHICAGO.  1893. 


PARIS,  1900. 

ST.  LOUIS,  1904. 


FRANCO-BRITISH,  1908. 

Bushmills 


Have  you  tried  this— the  Prize-Winning  Whisky  ? 

From  all  Wine  Merchants.  Address  of  nearest  Agent  sent  on  application. 

“  Old  Bushmills  ”  Distillery  Co ,  Ltd.,  20,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 


EARLIEST  STEAM  PACKtT  BETWEEN  IRELAND  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN.  1816,  LEAVING  HOWTH  FOR  HOLYHEAD 


CHRISTMAS,  1909.] 


CONDUCTED  BY  CRAWFORD  HARTNELL. 


ONE  SHILLING. 

.By  Post,  Fourpence  extra. 


OLD  CARLISLE  BRIDGE  in  1820.  PRESENTATION  PLATE 


IN  COLOURS. 


Entered  at  Stationer’s  Hall. 


Che  $freei  J2ife  of  Old  3)ublni 

— ■  •  •  • 

BEFORE  AND  HFTER  THE  UNION. 

Presented  in  a  series  of  Engravings  reproduced  from  rare  and  ornate  prints  and  original  drawings 

illustrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Irish  Capital. 


./.  A.  Barrolet  Delt. 


J.  C.  Stodlcr,  Sculp. 


the  Richmond  jVtemorial  fountain,  jYterrion  Square  West,  J)ubtin. 

«  To  Her  Grace  Mary  Isabella ,  Duchess  of  Rutland ,  this  Plate  is  most  humbly  Inscribed  by  her  devoted  servant,  J.  Blaquiere." 

‘  This  fountain  for  the  use  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  was  erected l  in '.  honour  of  the  Duke 

lamented  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It  it  ffs  over  locks  below.  Above  this  in  high  rebel  is  a 

reclining  on  an  mu,  which  discharges  its  water  into  a  tar^e  ,  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby  presenting  to  a  wounded  soldier 

tablet  with  a  representation  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  the  welt  known  story  Vf*  medallion i  of  the  noble  Duke  (Rutland) 

the  water  which  had  been  brought  for  his  own  refreshment.  1  £  weehin*  ovcr  t/,c  asilcs  0f  Gcrmanicus,  and  on  the  left  Ireland 

and  the  present  beautiful  Duchess.  On  the  right  wing  is  represented  g  p  P  *  ^ach  $i(ie  one  jnsc,iption  reminding  the  Passengei 

bewailing  the  loss  of  her  guardian  and  protector  Dr  scrip  lions tnE"S  '  P(W  clunles  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 

HFSO#  mJ ‘rcca  Ha's  Fouut ai»  for  Mr  use  a,  las  osrn  erfa.se.  Tl.e  oll.er 
insaiption  expresses  the  feelings  of  those  who  cat  vied  the  work  into  execution. 

The  hand  of  the  modern  Dublin  vandal  has  been  busy  with  this  beautiful  object,  and  no  visitor  to  the  National  Gallery  ol  Ireland 

mss 

wire  entanglements  in  order  to  guard  the  treasures  these  defences  enclosed. 


Christmas,  1909 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1909. 


The  Streets  of  Old  Dublin :  The  Making  of  the  Irish  Capital 


RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  BROWNLOW,  P.C., 

Knight  of  the  Shiie  for  County  Armagh,  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  who 
built  the  first  houses  in  Merrion  Square,  Dublin  He  seconded  the 
Declaration  of  Irish  Rights,  proposed  in  1782,  by  Henry  Grattan. 


JAMES  GANDON,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.A. 

( 1742-1824). 

Famous  as  the  architect  of  the  Dublin  Custom  House  (1781).  For 
Ireland's  Metropolis  he  also  designed  old  Carlisle  Budge,  the  Portico  on 
the  East  Front  of  the  Parliament  House,  the  Four  Courts  and  the  Kings 
jnns  By  Horace  Hone.  Engraved  by  Henry  Meyer. 


RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  EERESFORD,  P.C., 

First  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  to  whose  taste  for  architecture 
Dublin  owes  its  splendid  Custom  House.  Jo’hn  Beresford,  who  sat  in 
the  last  Parliament  of  Ireland  for  Waterford  County,  also  built  Beresford 
Place  and  Eden  Quay,  calling  the  latter  after  his  friend,  William  Eden, 
Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  and  First  Lord  Auckland. 


WILLIAM  WENTWORTH,  FOURTH  EARL  OF  FITZWILLIAM, 

Whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  Fitzwilliam  Square  and  Street,  and  also 
in  Wentworth  Place.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  endeavoured,  during  his  brief 
Vicerovalty,  extending  only  over  two  months,  to  dismiss  John  Berrsford 
from  the  Revenue  Board,  and  after  the  close  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Vicerovalty,  Beresford  called  him  out.  The  antagonists  met  at  Paddington, 
but  the  London  Magistrates  interfered  and  stopped  the  duel. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


Christmas,  1909 


SACKVILLE  STREET  AND  GARDINER'S  MALL,  DUBLIN,  IN  1785. 

From  a  Print  in  the  National '[Gallery  of  Ireland. 


THE  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE,  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN,  IN  1843. 

Departure  of  the  “ Crawling ”  Coaches  on  30 th  May. 

The  Coaches  wrested  the  Mail  contract  from  Bianconi's  popular  long  Cars,  and  a  Riot  resulted.  This  sketch  shows  -  Honest  Tom 

Steele,  '  Head  Pacificator  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  calming  the  mob. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


BRIGHTEN 


YOUR  HOMES 


DURING  THE  DULL  WINTER  EVENINGS  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  MAY 
BE  PLEASANTLY  EMPLOYED  BY  DECORATING  YOUR  HOME  WITH 

ASPINALL'S  ENAMEL 


COLOUR  CARD  FREE  FROM 

ASPINALL'S  ENAMEL,  LTD  NEW  CROSS,  LONDON,  S.E. 


fi 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 
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THE  STREET  LIFE  OF  OLD  DUBLIN  befthe  aunnioanter 


TIME,  whose  mellowing  haze  subdues  all  things,  has  given  to 
the  eighteenth  century  a  picturesque  delusiveness.  Life, 
no  doubt,  proceeded  leisurely  “to  the  lascivious  pleading 
of  a  lute,”  but  the  surroundings  were  not  precisely  those 
of  a  Watteau  Arcadia.  Look  close  at  the  charming  picture, 
and  you  shall  see  the  coarse  texture  of  the  canvas.  It  was  an  age 
of  vivid  contrasts,  when  my  Lord  Three-Stars  had  all  the  polish  and 
refinement  of  young  Prince  Hamlet,  and  much  of  his  lurking  savag¬ 
ery.  It  was  an  age  of  drunkenness  and  brutality,  when  people  lived 
the  frank  life  of  the  senses,  heedless  of  results,  taking  no  thought 
for  the  morrow.  Caste  had  many  privileges,  and  few  responsibili¬ 
ties.  The  flouted  masses  were  in  moral  and  intellectual  serfdom. 
There  was  abounding  capacity  for  riot,  and  my  Lord  Santry  ran 
amok  equally  with  Turlogh  the  sweep.  Men  had  the  courage  of 
their  vices.  Life  was  held  cheap.  There  were  no  smug  hypocrisies, 
for  nobody  practised  self-restraint.  People  were  not  machine- 
made,  as  they  are  now,  ground  down  by  deadly  routine  to  a  medi¬ 
ocre  and  expressionless  uniformity.  There  was  free  play  in  the  old 
days  for  the  development  of  individuality,  and  thus  it  was,  that 
despite  all  drawbacks,  the  trend  of  the  century  was  towards  the 
creation  of  a  national  consciousness.  Old  Captain  Debrisay  could 
walk  the  streets,  attired  in  the  antiquated  dress  of  the  period  of 
the  Merry  Monarch;  or  my  Lord  Howth  garb  himself  like  a  coach¬ 
man,  equally  without  com¬ 
ment.  Rank  and  Fashion  r 
aped  at  English  manners, but 
the  beaux  and  belles  belied 
their  West  British  veneer, and 
grew  Irish  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves.  No  one  can  escape 
from  his  environment,  re¬ 
main  uninfluenced  by  the 
soil  that  nourishes  him. 

What  Lord  Orrery  wrote 
to  his  friend  Sarkfeld,  from 
Dublin,  in  1736,  affords  us 
the  keynote  to  the  century  : 

■■Drunkenness,'  he  says,  "is 
the  touchstone  by  which  they 
try  every  man,  and  he  that 
cannot,  or  will  not  drink, has 
a  marK  set  upon  him.  He 
is  abused  behind  his  back 
he  is  hurt  in  his  property 
and  he  is  persecuted  as  tar 
as  the  power  ot  malice  and 
intemperance  can  go.”  Now 
a  drunken  age  is  not  only  a 
urawnng  age,  but  an  age  ot 
sentimentainy.  in  the  play¬ 
house  ot  ctd  Smock  Alley, 
strong  men  blubbered  over 
the  mimic  woes  ot  some  tra¬ 
gedy  queen.  Under  the  tell 
influence  of  the  claret  bottle, 
the  bucks  and  smarts  began 
to  delight  in  fighting  tor 
mere  nghting’s  sake,  and 
the  noble  institution  of  the 
duello  had  its  principles 
soiled  and  degraded.  One 
has  visions  ot  the  famous 
"lighting  hiizgerald”  stand¬ 
ing  lit  the  miuule  01  a  nartow 
street  crossing, that  wayfarers 
might  be  driven  out  into  the 
mud,  or  else  challenged  lor 
jostling  him.  Saner  men, 
who,  unlike  this  turbu¬ 
lent  Desmond,  had  not  the 
mad  blood  of  the  Her- 
veys  in  their  veins,  adopted 
equally  flimsy  pretexts 


iiioj  pt  V.  -V  VO  ■  “ 

tor  picking  a  quarrel.  Dublin  life,  however,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  not  wholly  ordered  by  selfishness,  perversity  and  un¬ 
restraint.  During  the  golden  era  of  the  Volunteers  and  the  Grat¬ 
tan  Parliament,  a  few  great  men  climbed  to  the  Himalayan  heights 
of  self-reverence,  'self-knowledge,  self-esteem.  But,  alas  !  their 
leaven  of  spirituality  was  powerless  tc  transmute  the  mass  of  cor¬ 
ruption  that  surrounded  them;  and  the  sprouts  of  national  life  they 
had  so  delicately  tended,  were  cut  down  by  the  icy  blasts  of  the 
Union,  bo  much  by  way  of  introduction  to  our  panorama.  The  lecturer 
now  takes  up  his  wand,  and  proceeds  to  dilate  upon  the  passing 
views.  Our  first  picture,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  shows  the  Beaux’ 
Walk,  in  1796. 

When  the  amiable  Mrs.  Pendarves  first  came  to  Ireland,  in  1731, 
and  sojourned  pleasurably  at  the  Bishop  of  Killala’s  mansion  on  St. 
Stephen’s  Green,  she  wrote  to  a  friend,  “I  must  say  the  environs  of 
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city  square  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Originally  a  common  on 
which  the  burghers  of  the  budding  capital  grazed  their  kine,  the 
old  Green  underwent  a  vigorous  transformation  in  the  days  ot 
Charles  II.  Along  its  borders  sections  were  parcelled  out  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes  to  desirable  tenants,  conditionally  that  each  planted 
the  portion  of  the  common  before  his  holding  with  the  rapidly- 
maturing  sycamore  tree.  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the 
city  strict  building  regulations  were  enforced,  lhe  houses  had  to 
be  at  least  two  stories  high,  and  solidly  constructed.  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Green  was  enclosed  by  a  foul,  evil-smell¬ 
ing  ditch;  but  the  olfactory  sense  was  not  keenly  developed  in  those 
unsanitary  days,  and  its  shaded  avenues  remained  for  long  a  fashi¬ 
onable  promenade.  In  Mrs.  Pendarves’  earlier  time,  rank  and 
fashion  had  choice  of  three  resorts  for  a  secluded  airing — the  Water¬ 
works  at  St.  James’s  Gate,  the  Deer  Park,  and  the  Beaux’  Walk  on 
the  northern  side  of  St.  Stephen’s  Green.  This  last  was  for  long  the 
popular  rendezvous  on  Sundays  after  church.  It  is  credibly  related 
of  Dolly  Monroe,  the  famous  beauty  of  the  Townshend  period,  that 
she  was  so  much  pestered  with  admirers,  she  had  perforce  to  pack 
off  to  St.  Stephen’s  Green  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  get  some 
fresh  air  in  peace  and  quiet.  There  were  three  other  parades  on 
the  margins  of  the  Green— French  Walk,  where  the  Huguenots  con¬ 
gregated  ;  Leeson’s  Walk,  called  after  Joseph  Leeson,  the  brewer, 

subsequently  first  Earl  of  Mil- 
town;  and  Monck’s  Walk, 
which  took  its  name  from 
Lord  Monck,  a  neighbouring 
property  owner.  The  central 
area  remained  as  of  }rore,  a 
wide,  verdant  plain  for  the 
grazing  of  cattle;  but  it  was 
there,  strange  to  say  (for  the 
Green  had  now  become  the 
residential  quarters  of  the 
haul  ton)  that  all  the  horrors 
ot  public  execution  by  slow 
process  of  hanging  were  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  mid-eighteenth 
century.  there,  too,  in  175b 
was  erected  that  effigy  ot 
George  it.  on  an  impossible 
horse,  which  still  remains  to 
mock  at  the  dubious  taste  of 
our  forebears.  One  hastens  to 
acid  that  there  appear  to  have 
been  a  few  brave  spirits  whose 
aesthetic  sense  was  mortally 
ottended  by  this  equestrian  in¬ 
cubus.  Else  how  to  account  for 
the  sundry  sly  mutilations  his 
Hanoverian  Majesty  under¬ 
went?  Unlike  the  Dutchman, 
whose  counterfeit  presentment 
in  College  Green  had  been 
similarly  treated,  the  portly 
George  was  not  the  fount  and 
origin  of  party  strife. 

Because  of  a  certain  curious 
parallelism,  one  recalls  all  the 
more  readily  that  it  was  from 
the  rallying-point  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  Green,  in  these  tar  oft 
uays,  the  great  triennial  civic 
procession  known  as  the  Fran¬ 
chises  set  out  upon  its  jour¬ 
ney.  John  O’Keeffe,  who  has 
lett  on  record  a  vivid  account 
ot  the  characteristics  of  this 
hue  old  pageant,  tells  us 
that  people  came  from  far 
and  near,  even  making  long 
journeys  from  England,  to 
=  see  it.  To  some  mod¬ 

est  extent  its  glories  have  been  revived  in  the  Irish  Language  Pro¬ 
cession,  which,  by  a  striking  analogy,  generally  sets  out  on  its  way 
from  St.  Stephen’s  Green. 

there  were  few  with  loyalty  and  heart  enough  to  do  reverence 
to  poor  Dublin,  the  dethroned,  after  the  Union,  and  many  favourite 
spots  suffered  sad  neglect.  St.  Stephen’s  Green  fell  so  far  from  its 
high  estate  as  to  become  the  dumping  ground  for  all  the  filth  and 
refuse  of  the  city.  It  became  a  serious  menace  to  public  health,  and 
had  to  be  cleansed  by  Act  of  Parliament:  In  1815  the  old  noisome 
ditch  was  filled  up,  and  iron  railings  substituted.  lhe  story  of  the 
once  fashionable  rendezvous  during  the  next  sixty  odd  years  has  been 
summed  up  by  a  local  historian,  as  that  of  a  dreary  waste,  inter¬ 
sected  by  walks  of  mathematical  straightness.”  But  a  good  genius 
came  upon  the  scene  in  1880  (one  who,  as  a  local  wit  observed,  has 
always  been  for  us  and  yet  a  Guinness),  waved  his  magic  wand, 
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GENERAL  BLAKENEY, 

The  Hero  of  Minorca whose  statue  in  gilded  brass  stood  on  the 
■ present  site  of  Nelson's  Pillar. 

Prom  a  Print  issued  in  1756  by  Pyall  &  Withy, at  the  Hogarth's  Head. 


Stephen’s  Green,  she  wrote  to  a  friend,  "I  must  say  the  environs  ot  ,,  v 

Dublin  are  delightful.  The  town  is  bad  enough — narrow  streets  and  and,  lo  .  the  wilderness  rea  ^  n  y. 

dirty-looking  houses,  but  some  good  ones  scattered  about ;  and  as  for  The  Dublin  topographer  has  reason  to  be  thankful  to  that  old- 
St.  Stephen’s  Green,  I  think  it  maybe  preferred  justly  to  any  Square  time  sycophantry  which  bestowed  upon  a  newly-built  street  the  name 

in  London,  and  it  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.”  of  the  existing  Viceroy.  It  enables  him  to  arrive  with  precision  at 

What  is  here  said  in  the  final  clause  may  be  proudly  iterated  by  dates  of  origin.  But  one  wonders  what  were  the  sins  of  our  fore- 

the  Dublin  citizen  of  to-day.  St.  Stephen’s  Green  measures  a  fathers  that  our  streets  should  be  compelled  to  perpetuate  the  names 

quarter  of  a  mile  every  way.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  strangers  within  the  gate,  nonentities  (for  the  most  part),  dressed 
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What  is  here  said  in  the  final  clause  may  be  proudly  iterated  by 
the  Dublin  citizen  of  to-day.  St.  Stephen’s  Green  measures  a 
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THE  STREET  LITE  OE  OLD  DUBLIN  — Continued. 


out  in  a  little  brief  authority,  who  seldom  left  the  country  a  whit 
brighter  or  better  than  they  found  it.  One  recalls  the  case  of  that 
dissipated  young  nobleman,  Charles  Manners,  fourth  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land  who  came  to  the  Castle  in  1784  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
“drinking  the  Irish  into  good  humour,”  and,  as  a  consequence, 
achieved  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the  first  Viceroy  to  die  in 
office.  Most  people  who  know  the  inner  history  of  this  elegant  de¬ 
bauchee,  and  have  not  allowed  themselves 
to  be  deceived  by  the  strophes  of  Wraxall, 
will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  his  memory 
has  been  more  than  sufficiently  perpetuated 
by  Rutland  Square.  But  the  parasites  of 
the  Court  thought  that  something  more 
should  be  done  to  establish  the  fame  of  the 
man  who  had  sacrificed  himself  so  nobly 
on  the  altar  of  duty,  and  proceeded,  with 
unconscious  irony,  to  write  his  epitaph  “  m 
water."  As  shown  in  one  of  our  illustra¬ 
tions,  a  beautiful  decorative  fountain  by 
Cotide  was  erected,  in  1791,  in  memory  of 
the  young  duke,  on  the  western  side  of 
Merrion  Square,  about  the  same  period  that 
the  Square  was  enclosed  under  a  statute. 

Rightly  considered,  the  fountain  was  really 
a  memorial  of  the  dead  and  gone  Viceroy’s 
blank  record,  for  when  the  designer  came 
to  seek  for  material  for  his  emblems,  he  had 
perforce  .0  fall  back  upon  the  fame  of  the 
Duke’s  father,  the  noted  Marquis  of  Granby. 

In  this  connection  one  is  not  disposed  to 
dispute  the  visualized  decree  of  old  Father 
Time.  For  a  few  brief  years  the  Rutland 
Memorial  Fountain  remained  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  of  usefulness,  but  not  long  after 
the  Union,  it  began  to  crack  and  bulge,  and 
was  allowed  to  go  slowly  to  ruin.  The  end 
came  when  the  small  boy’s  bump  of  destruc¬ 
tiveness  marked  it  for  its  prey.  Made  the 
unhallowed  receptacle  for  debrs,  the 
responsible  cus‘odians  at  last  took  com¬ 
passion  on  the  ill-used  memorial,  and  railed 
it  in. 

One  recalls  that  when  George  IV.  visited 
Dublin  in  1821,  he  was  loud  in  his  praises 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Green  and  Merrion  Square, 
a  circumstance  mordantly  alluded  to  in  a 
ballad  of  the  hour  : — 

“  ’Twas  how  he  thought  each  scene 
so  fair, 

’Twas  how  he  praised  each  street 
and  square ; 

’Tis  a  pity  people  don’t  live  there — 

Oh,  Wirrasthrue  !” 

How  Merrion  Square  came  to  be  first  con¬ 
ceived  of  forms  a  not  uninteresting  morsel 
of  local  history.  In  the  year  of  grace,  1742, 
much  surprise  and  not  a  little  incredulity 
was  expressed  by  “the  Quality,”  on  hearing 
the  intelligence  that  my  Lord  Kildare  was 
about  to  desert  the  fashionable  quarter  of 
the  Liberties,  and  build  for  himself  a  spa¬ 
cious  mansion  in  the  wilderness  of  Mcles-  In  1772  William  Gleadowe  married  the  heiress  of  the  Newcomens  of 
....  ,-fV,  Fields  Warned  that  he  would  he  Cairickglass,  Longford ,  and  adopted  their  surname.  Nine  gears 

WC  ,  t  1®10S-  v\  arnea  rnat  ne  would  De  )afer  J  heBame  a  baronet-Sir  William  Gleadowe  Newcomen,  of 

\  ery  lonely  SO  lar  away  from  the  stream  t'arrickglass.  He  was  the  head  of  Gleadowe  it'  Co.’s  Bank , 
of  life,  Kildare  replied,  with  characteristic  originally  started  in  Castle  Street,  subsequently  movedto  19,  Mary's 
hauteur,  that  society  would  follow  him  Abbey, andbroughtbackeventuallytoCastle  Street,  at  the top  of  Cork 
,  ,  ...  .  .  ,  •  mu  In  1797  this  was  one  of  nine  private  banks  operating  in  I re- 

wherever  he  went.  To  some  extent  his  ^Z0f  which  three  were  in  Dublin-La  Touches,  Glcadowe’s,  and 

prophecy  proved  true.  Within  a  score  of  Finlay's.  In  1790  Sir  W.  Gleadowe  Newcomen  was  returned  as 
\ears  after  the  erection  of  Leinster  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  County  Longford,  and  represented  that 
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House,  Merrion  Square 

evolve.  It  was  on  the  north  siuc,  auuui  me  0f 
year  1762  that  the  first  three  houses  were  W.  Gleadowe  Newcomen’s  wife.  Dame  Charlotte  Newcomen,  was 
built  by  the  Rmht  Hon  William  Brownlow  created  Baroness  Newcomen  of  Mosstown,  County  Longford,  on  31st 

July,  1800,  and  promoted  Viscountess  in  December,  1802.  Bichard 
Lovel  Edgeworth,  father  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  made  Sir  William 
Gleadowe  Newcomen  the  subject  of  a  little  sat  ire  : — 


“ Every  Day  at  the  Bank." 

SIR  THOMAS  NEWCOMEN. 


n  Ot  Leinster  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  County  hongfora.  ana  repi  esenicu  mat, 
hepan  slowlv  to  ’bounty  in  the  Itish  Parliament  until  the  Union,  and  thereafter 
V,  -  A  V  t  VG  until  1802  inthe  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  recognition 

tl  Slue,  about  the  her  husband’s  services  to  the  Government  at  the  Union,  Sir 


a  noted  politician  and  amateur  of  music, 
from  whom  the  first  Lord  Lurgan  was 
descended.  Brownlow  himself  lived  in  the 
centre  house,  but  the  Square  was  very  slow 
in  attaining  completion.  Only  the  west 
and  north  sides  are  indicated  in  Rocque’s 
map  of  1773,  and  close  on  another  half  a 
century  was  to  elapse  before  the  last  house 
was  erected.  The  main  reason  for  this  was 
that  after  Drogheda  Street  had  been  wid- 


“  With  a  name  that’s  borrowed,  a  title  that’s  bought, 

Sir  William  would  fain  be  a  gentleman  thought  : 

His  wit  is  but  cunning,  his  courage  but  vapour, 

His  pride  is  but  money,  his  money  but  paper." 

And  so,  indeed,  it  proved,  for  Gleadowc's  Bank  failed  in  1825.  Sir 
William  Gleadowe  Newcomen  died  in  1807  ;  and  Newcomen  Bridge, 
at  the  North  Strand,  Dublin,  is  the  only  memorial  which  remains  to 
remind  the  city,  where  he  once  was  a  com  idcrable  figure,  that  such 
Sir  Thomas  Newcomen,  the  son  of  Sir 


afternoon  on  Marlborough  Green,  or  in  Dr.  Mosse’s  Gardens,  attend¬ 
ing  assemblies  and  masquerade  balls  in  the  Rotunda — life  for  the 
idle  rich  proved  agreeably  diversified.  The  Mall,  which  dated 
from  1756,  and  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  street  (that  is  to 
say,  of  what  we  now  call  Upper  Sackville  Street),  was  forty-eight 
feet  wide,  and  separated  from  the  public  thoroughfare  by  stone  walls 
of  a  modest  height,  diversified  at  regular  intervals  by  globe-sur¬ 
mounted  obelisks.  Beyond  it,  at  the 
southern  termination  of  the  street,  was 
erected,  in  1759,  by  the  Friendly  Brothers 
of  St.  Patrick,  a  brightly-gilded  brass  ped¬ 
estrian  statue  of  General  lllakeney,  the  gal¬ 
lant  defender  of  Minorca.  Sad  to  say, this 
— the  first  statue  ever  put  up  in  Dublin  to 
a  distinguished  Irishman — was  removed  in 
1808  to  make  room  for  Nelson’s  Pillar, and 
carried  no  one  knows  whither.  Gardiner’s 
Mall,  by  the  way,  was  constructed  by  that 
neighbouring  property  owner,  the  Right 
Hon.  Luke  Gardiner,  the  grandfather  and 
namesake  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  killed 
at  New  Ross  in  ’98,  and  with  whom,  in 
this  particular  connection  he  has  often 
been  confounded.  With  the  aristocratic 
exodus  after  the  Union,  the  Mall  degener¬ 
ated  sadly  in  tone —  ‘ in  the  kingdom  of 
the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king.”  In  her 
entertaining  Sketches  of  Old  Dublin,  Miss 
Peter  quotes  an  amusing  passage  from  a 
society  journal  of  some  ninety  years  back  : 

“This,  madam,  is  the  Mall;  here  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  gay  and  the  giddy  of 
each  sex  resort ;  here  they  take  the  dust  by 
way  of  taking  the  air,  straining  their  eyes 
to  gaze  at  Nelson.  Dusts,  madam,  are  very 
common  on  the  Mall.  For  instance,  if  a 
new  married  lady  or  my  Lord  Mayor’s, 
or  even  Mr.  Sheriff’s  lady  is  in  a  longing 
way  to  show  her  gaudy  equipage,  where 
is  there  so  proper  a  place  as  the  Mall?  If 
a  Munster  or  Connaught  beauty  arrives  who 
is  ambitious  of  admiration,  where  can  she 
appear  with  such  effect  as  on  the  Mall? 

Where  can  my  Lady  M - ’s,  or  Aider- 

man  - ’s  lady  pick  up  fashion  or  as¬ 

tonish  the  town  with  Cutpurse  Row  caps 
or  Skinner  Row  jewellery,  so  well  as  on 
the  Mall?  The  fair  seamstress,  the  actress, 
the  Abigail,  are  all  ladies  on  the  Mall.” 

In  looking  at  the  old  view  of  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  one  recalls  the  number  of 
quaint  expedients  that  were  resorted  to  — 
firstly  for  the  establishment  of  this  noble 
institution  in  1757,  and  subsequently  for  its 
maintenance.  Funds  for  building  were 
partially  raised  by  lotteries,  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  Ireland.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
later  our  native  Parliament  devised  several 
curious  local  taxes  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
hospital,  notable  among  which  was  a  duty 
of  35/6  per  annum  on  every  private  sedan 
chair,  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  were,  in 
1785,  some  two  hundred  and  sixty.  Possibly 
no  more  adroit  impost  was  ever  arrived  a', 
seeing  that  no  beau  or  belle  could  afford 
to  economise  in  this  direction.  In  the  old 
days  of  rigorous  winters  and  unspeakably 
dirty  streets,  the  sedan  chair  had  one  great 
advantage  over  all  methods  of  conveyance — 
viz.,  that  my  lord  or  my  lady,  when  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  ball  or  rout,  could  cosily  en¬ 
sconce  themselves  within  its  padded  and 
curtained  retreat  in  •  their  own  drawing¬ 
room,  and  attended  by  gorgeously-attired 
footmen,  be  carried  by  porters  right  into 
the  hallway  of  their  host.  For  those  who 
did  not  boast  a  private  conveyance  of  the 
order,  about  a  dozen  chair  stands  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  principal  streets,  the  larg¬ 
est  on  College  Green,  where  accommodation 
was  provided  for  eighteen  chairs  and 
thirty-six  men.  The  regulation  fare  was 


6^d.  a  set  down,  or  1/1  an  hour;  but, 


a  person  formerly  existed. 

ened  in  1756,  and  re-christened  Sackville  W.  Gleadowe  Newcomen,  iuho  succeeded  his  mother  in  the  barony 
Street,  in  honour  of  the  first  Duke  of  Dorset  and  viscounty,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  1825  the  year  of  the  Bank’s 
the  immediate  Reality  speedily  grew  int6  failure,  and  the  baronetcy,  barony,  and  v.scounty  became  extinct. 

favour  as  the  fashionable  residentiary 


quarter.  One  has  bui  to  glance  at  the  two  illustrations  of  Sackville 
Street  and  Gardiner’s  Mall  in  1785,  and  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital 
and  the  Rotunda  at  a  slightly  later  period,  to  see  good  reasons  for 
this.  The  neighbourhood  offered  a  positive  embarrassment  of  riches 
in  the  matter  of  outdoor  and  indoor  attractions.  What  with  pro¬ 
menading  on  the  Mall,  listening  to  the  music  of  a  pleasant  summer 


with  the  jarvey  of  to-day,  the  legal  fare 
was  a  polite  fiction,  and  woe  betide  the 
man  who  tendered  it.  Old  customs  die 
hard,  and  the  last  sedan  chair  stand — that 
in  Hume  Street — only  disappeared  within 
living  memory.  In  the  old  view  of  Gard¬ 
iner’s  Mall  one  notes  beside  a  sedan  chair  a  lumbering  coach  and  six. 
Not  wholly  ostentatious  was  this  latter,  even  in  a  frankly  theatrical 
and  pageant-loving  age.  What  we  should  deem  nowadays  an  over¬ 
plus  of  horseflesh  was  largely  necessitated  in  town  and  country  by 
the  shockingly  bad  roads.  No  serious  attention  was  paid  to  the  old 
Dublin  streets  until  the  passing  of  the  Paving  Act,  in  1773,  and  even 
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then  little  was  done  beyond  the  rude  laying  down  of  small  cobble 
stones.  Before  that  the  public  roadways  were  a  menace  to  the  safety 
of  rider  and  pedestrian  alike,  all  heights  and  hollows,  with  here  a 
vast  mud-heap,  and  there  a  gaping  hole.  Jehus,  as  if  to  close  their 
eyes  to  the  surrounding  dangers,  drove  recklessly,  with  no  worry 
about  any  rule  of  the  road.  For  this,  and  other  reasons  the  pedes¬ 
trian  was  a  brave  man,  who  took  his  courage  in  both  hands.  When 
one  recalls  that  there  were  no  sidepaths,  that  only  an  occasional 
street  vouchsafed  the  wayfarer  a  few  protecting  posts,  that  un¬ 
grated  cellars  yawned  at  intervals,  and  that  breaking  in  young  horses 
in  narrow  thoroughfares  was  a  popular  practice,  one  is  not  surprised 
to  find  that  serious  accidents  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  That, 
too,  was  probably  why  Dublin  was  so  well  provided  with  hospitals 
at  a  period  when  it  was  still  a  comparatively  small  capital.  If 
then  our  pedestrian  escaped  all  these  dangers,  and  managed  even  to 
avoid  getting  the  bravery  of  his  attire  bespattered  with  mud  from 


the  gems  she  wore,”  could  never  have  been  written  of  any  Dublin 
belle  in  pre- Union  times.  For  a  lady  to  have  ventured  out  in  the 
broadest  of  daylight  unattended,  would  have  been  to  court  dire  insult. 
If  the  old  newspapers  are  to  be  believed,  quite  unspeakable  were  the 
outrages  inflicted  on  humble,  defenceless  women  within  city  limits. 
Ponder  over  the  sanguinary  encounters  of  the  Liberty  and  Ormond 
boys ;  conjure  up  the  perpetual  turbulency  of  the  Upper  Gallery  in 
old  Smock  Alley,  and  you  must  inevitably  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  ragged  and  tough  were  only  one  remove  from  the  savage.  Our 
only  consolation  is,  that  Londcn  was  not  in  much  better  case,  although 
despite  the  horrors  that  Hogarth  depicted,  she  was  not  above  pointing 
the  finger  of  scorn. 

If  these  were  the  dangers  of  old  Dublin  by  daylight,  what  must 
have  been  her  menaces  after  sundown  ?  Gas  lighting  in  the  streets 
did  not  come  into  common  vogue  until  1825,  and  the  old  oil  lamps, 
insufficient  as  they  were  in  number  and  badly  tended,  could  do  little 
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a  passing  coach,  he  had  still  many  trials  and  tribulations  to  undergo. 
Pests  of  divers  kinds  infested  the  streets.  First  there  was  that  offen¬ 
sive  type  of  West  Briton,  the  gentlemanly  blackguard  of  good  ante¬ 
cedents  and  bad  record,  who  deemed  it  the  proper  thing  to  emulate 
the  ruffianism  of  the  London  Mohock.  Whether  known  as  a  “Blood,” 
a  “Pinkindindy,”  or  a  “Cherokee,”  his  conduct  was  equally  atrocious. 
With  him  the  unoffensive  wayfarer  had  little  chance,  as  his  cowardly 
instincts  generally  prompted  him  to  hunt  in  couples.  The  Pinkin- 
dindies  derived  their  name  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  “sport,” 
which  consisted  in  going  about  with  swords,  whose  points  had  been 
left  bare  (a  portion  of  the  end  of  the  scabbard  having  been  cut  off 
for  the  purpose),  and  prodding  or  “pinking”  those  whom  they  thought 
unlikely  to  retaliate.  At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  were  the 
beggars — vile,  uncanny,  and  evil-smelling.  They  swarmed  about  the 
unhappy  wayfarer,  like  flies  round  a  treacle  jar,  compelling  him  for 
safety’s  sake  to  take  refuge  in  the  nearest  shop.  What  a  blessing  in 
those  days  would  have  been  a  few  stalwart  members  of  the  D.M.P.  ! 
But  no  policing  of  the  streets  worth  mentioning  was  experienced 
before  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  for  the 
gentler  sex,  one  may  say  emphatically  that  “Rich  and  rare  were 


more  than  make  the  darkness  visible.  Those  whose  business  took 
them  out  o’  nights  had  to  keep  to  the  main  thoroughfares,  cudgel  in 
hand  or  pistol  in  pocket,  for  footpads  lurked  in  every  alley.  Occasi¬ 
onally  these  vultures,  rendered  desperate  by  lack  of  prey,  would  sally 
forth  and  stop  the  bejewelled  lady  on  her  way  to  the  play  in  her 
sedan  chair.  Then  the  welkin  would  ring  with  the  tussle  between 
powdered  footmen  and  unwashed  Ishmaels,  heads  being  broken  in  the 
meanwhile  in  good  time  and  tune.  Even  at  the  very  playhouse  door 
there  was  danger.  In  dealing  with  Mrs.  Siddons’  appearance  as  Isa¬ 
bella,  on  June  22nd,  1784,  The  Freeman' s  Journal  of  the  24th,  says  : 
“After  the  play  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Smock  Alley,  as  Mr.  Ogleby* 
was  handing  a  lady  to  her  sedan  chair,  he  found  some  person  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  pick  his  pocket,  and  on  Mr.  Ogleby’s  attempting  to  seize 
the  hand,  he  immediately  perceived  a  genteel  dressed  man  making 
away,  whom  he  and  another  gentleman  quickly  pursued  down  the 
playhouse  alley.  The  offender  with  unusual  agility  ran  along  Essex 
Quay,  and  returning  a  second  time  into  Lower  Exchange  Street,  was 
apprehended,  after  which  he  underwent  a  long  examination,  and  turns 
out  to  be  the  noted  identical  Barrington,  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
said  in  the  English  and  Irish  newspapers.  There  were  found  upon  him 


*  The  tutor  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  who  subsequently  married  his  mother  the  widowed  first  Duchess  of  Leinster. 

( Continued  at  page  20). 
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Eccentric  Figures  Formerly  Known  in  the  Dublin  Streets. 


A  QUEER  FELLOW  AT  COLLEGE. 

“  Jacky  Barrett, 11  the  famous  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

From  “ Prints  of  Public  Characters ,"  -published  by  M‘Cleery,  32, 
Nassau  Street,  Dublin. 


ZOZIMUS. 

The  Dublin  Street  Poet  and  Minstrel. 

From  the  Original  Drawing  by  H.  O'Neill,  1836. 


CRAZY  CROWE. 


FIGHTING  FITZGERALD. 

“An  exact  Portrait  of  G.  R.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  in  the  Dress  in  which  he  chose 
to  be  executed.” 

From  the  rare  print  published  by  J.  Eidgway,  10th  August,  1786. 


Music  Porter  and  Resurrectionist.  He  conveyed  the  instruments  of  the  musicians  at  the 
Dublin  theatres  and  concerts  between  their  homes  and  the  places  at  which  they  plaj  ed. 

1  ‘  With  look  precocious,  and  with  hurrying  feet, 

See  Crazy  Crowe  beneath  his  minstrel  weight.” 

From  the  print  by  E.  Eames,  Essex  Street,  Dublin. 
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THOMAS  STREET,  WITH  ST.  CATHERINE’S  CHURCH,  DUBLIN,  1797. 

By  / ames  Malton,  delt  et  sculp. 

Robert  Emmet  was  executed  opposite  St.  C athenne' s  Church. 


THE  BEAUX  WALK, 


By  James  Malton,  Delt  et  sculp. 


STEPHEN’S  GREEN  NORTH  DUBLIN,  1796. 

From  a  Print  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Victor  Smyth,  Dublin. 

The  large  house  to  the  right  is  the  mansion  of  the  Whaley  family,  built  by  Buck  “Jerusalem’'  Whaley’s  father  Richard  Chapell  Whaley.  It  is  86,  Stephen’s  Greer,  now  the  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland.  The  notorious  Francis  Higgins  the  "Sham  Squire,"  John  Scott,  Earl  of  Clonmell.  and  Buck  Whaley,  were  fe 

Beaux  Walk,  Stephen’s  Green,  "during  the  hours  in  which  persons  of  fashion  in  Dublin  were  accustomed  to  take  the  air.  —  Buck  W  haley  s  Memoirs,  page  xiv.,  edited  b>  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.  ^ 
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SMARTNESS  WITH  ECONOMY 
IN  EVENING  WEAR. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  Evening  Gowns  which  are  discarded  after  very  little  wear,  we 
would  draw  special  attention  to  the  great  economy  which  can  be  effected  by  entrusting 
these  and  similar  articles  to  us  to  be  subjected  to  our  scientific  Cleaning  or  Dyeing 
Processes.  We  feel  it  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  high-class  work  we  have 
long  been  producing  in  the  Dry  Cleaning  of  the  most  elaborate  Evening  Gown  as 
well  as  Blouses,  Wraps,  Feathers,  Gloves,  Shoes,  &c. 

Our  processes  are  now  well  known,  and  are  constantly 
bringing-  us  expressions  of  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

PRESCOTTS’ 


6,  Grafton  Street,  DUBLIN.  38,  Wellington  Place,  BELFAST. 
12,  Winthrop  Street,  CORK.  46,  Cecil  Street,  LIMERICK. 

WORKS— 82,  83,  84,  Talbot  Street,  and  Blue  Bell,  Inchicore,  Co.  Dublin. 


The  newsy,  beautifully  printed,  bright,  well  written,  broad-minded  Irish  morning  news¬ 
paper,  read  by  absolutely  every  class;  the  brainy,  progressive,  up-to-date  Irish  morning 
paper  with  a  daily  net  sale  that  EXCEEDS  that  of  all  other  DUBLIN  morning 
newspapers  combined,  that  newspaper  is 

The  Irish  Independent, 

one  of  the  quickest  and  greatest  successes  recorded  in  modern  daily 
journalism.  If  you  like  the  unbiassed,  interesting,  and  informative 
way  THE  IRISH  INDEPENDENT  gives  you  the  day’s  news> 
you  will  most  assuredly  like  its  evening  contemporary, 

The  Evening  Herald, 

Read  by  THE  LADY  OF  THE  HOUSE  in  thousands  of  homes 
every  evening  of  the  week.  Largest  paid  circulation  of  any  Dublin 
evening  paper.  The  Ladies’  Page  of  THE  EVENING  HERALD 
has  attracted  remarkable  attention. 


Sample  Copies 
FREE  for  a  Week. 


Any  reader  of  this  announcement,  mentioning  “The  Lady  of  the  House,” 
will  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  THE  IRISH  INDEPENDENT  and 
THE  EVENING  HERALD,  POST  P'REE,  every  day  for  one  week. 
No  matter  what  your  politics,  religion,  or  prejudices,  you  will  like  these  papers. 
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a  gold  watch,  forty-one  guineas,  a  small  silver  patch-box,  with  a 
Queen  Anne’s  sixpence  in  its  lid,  etc.,  etc.”  Six  years  later  this 
prince  of  pickpockets  was  transported  to  Botany  Bay,  where 
he  exemplified  that  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil  the  poet 
speaks  of,  and  rose  to  a  position  of  eminence  and  respect¬ 
ability.  As  for  the  Dogberrys  of  old  Dublin,  their  case  was  pitiable. 
So  far  from  being  able  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  city,  these 
unfortunate  creatures  were  hard  put  to  it  to  protect  their  own  lives. 
Ebullient  Trinity  students  marked  them  for  their  prey,  came  down 
upon  them  in  droves,  and  left  them  lying  on  their  beat  maimed  or 
slaughtered.  Notwithstanding  all  these  dangers,  possibly,  indeed, 
because  of  them,  night  had  its  allurements  then  as  now.  As  m  steeple¬ 
chasing,  much  of  the  pleasure  lay  in  the  risk.  Even  duties  that  could 
well  have  been  performed  in  the  daytime  were  postponed  until  the 
evening  Torchlight  processions  now  signify  rejoicing,  but  to  meet 
a  crowd  in  the  old  days  bearing  lighted  flambeaux  was  to  know  that 
another  soul  had  performed  its  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  that  its  mortal 

tenement  was  being  borne  to  rest.  .  , 

Another  of  our  illustrations,  “The  departure  of  the  Crawling  coaches 
from  the  General  Post  Office,”  shows  the  Sackville  Street  of  a  later 
dat“  half  a  century  after  the  Wide  Street  Commissioners  had  given 
grace  and  uniformity  to  Dub¬ 
lin’s  noblest  thoroughfare  by 
developing  its  lower  section. 

The  picture  deals  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  episode  in  connection 
with  the  great  Post  Office  riots 
of  May,  1843,  and  shows  Hon¬ 
est  Tom  Steele,”  otherwise 
known  as  “the  Head  Pacifica¬ 
tor,”  throwing  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters.  Precisely  at 
that  period,  Lester  Wallack, 
afterwards  the  famous  American 
romantic  actor,  was  a  minor 
member  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
stock  company,  and  he  has  pre¬ 
served  for  us  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  said  riots 
in  his  Memories  of  Fifty  1  ears. 

After  pointing  out  that  they 
were  caused  “by  a  most  pecu¬ 
liar  state  of  affairs,”  he  goes  on 
to  say  :  , 

“Some  time  before  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  established  in  Ire¬ 
land  an  Italian  named  Bian- 
coni  took  the  contract  to  carry 
the  mails  that  were  landed  at 
Queenstown  (?),  and  held  it  for 
years.  He  was  a  young  fellow, 
very  much  liked,  and  no  doubt 
the  men  who  drove  his  cars 
all  over  the  country  were  given 
to  the  exchange  of  compliments 
— and  whiskey — with  the  peas¬ 
antry.  Bianconi  was  so  popu¬ 
lar  that  they  Erinized  his  name 
and  called  him  Brian  Cooney. 

Finally,  it  was  reported  to  the 
Government  that  Bianconi  was 
charging  a  great  deal  too  much, 
and  among  other  systems  of 
reform  or  economy,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  look  into  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  result  was  that  the 
authorities  advertised  for  offers 
for  the  delivery  of  the  mails 
in  the  various  parts  of  the 
island,  on  the  ground  that  the 
vehicles  and  horses  of  the 
present  contractor  were  not 
satisfactory,  and  that  too  much 
valuable  time  was  lost  on  the 
way.  I  rather  think  the  only 


yelling,  halloing,  and  throwing  stones.  When  this  troop,  the 
5th  Dragoon  Guards,  a  fine  regiment,  came  marching  down,  there 
was  never  such  a  scattering.  lhe  soldiers  simply  rode  quietly 
through  them  and  back,  and  they  melted  away.  It  was  like  pour¬ 
ing  hot  water  or  tea  on  a  lump  of  sugar.  After  it  was  over.  Sir 
William  Don  was  called  up  and  had  a  ‘wigging’  as  they  called 

it,  because  he  did  not  wear  his  helmet.  But  then  he  was  always 
getting  ‘wiggings’  irom  somebody  for  something.” 

The  young  baronet  here  referred  to  contrived  to  run  through  a 
fortune  with  expedition  and  dispatch,  and,  leaving  the  army,  went 
on  the  boards  as  a  light  comedian.  In  that  capacity  he  starred 
with  acceptance  at  the  Old  Royal  in  Hawkins’  Street. 

Saving  that  the  vestibule  under  the  portico  was  built  up  in  the 
sixties,  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  General  Post  Office  remains  as  it 
was  when  first  erected  in  18x8.  Before  Johnston’s  noble  edifice 
reared  its  granite  front,  the  Post  Office  was  on  College  Green, 
whence  the  English  mails  were  dispatched  daily  to  the  Pidgeon 
House  Harbour  by  coach  affording  accommodation  for  forty  passen¬ 
gers.  One  of  our  pictures  shows  the  landing  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
this  haven  in  ’98,  on  the  day  after  the  taking  of  Wexford.  Dublin  his¬ 
torians  have  been  much  exercised  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term, 

“  Pidgeon  House,”  but  the  sensi¬ 
ble  explanation  is  that  one 
John  Pidgeon,  an  employee  of 
the  Ballast  Office,  established  an 
hotel  for  cross-channel  passen¬ 
gers  at  the  end  of  the  old  stone 
mole,  in  1790.  Although  it 
ceased  to  be  utilised  in  .  its 
original  capacity  some  sixty 
years  ago,  this  commodious 
building  still  remains,  and  is  now 
in  private  occupation. 

Since  the  erection  of  old 
Carlisle  Bridge,  in  1794,  sug¬ 
gested  the  extension  and  en¬ 
largement  of  Sackville  Street, 
and  in  Mr.  D.  A.  Chart’s 
phrase,  altered  the  orientation 
of  the  stream  of  city  life,  it 
needs  to  see  what  vital  neces¬ 
sity  occasioned  this  erection. 
Ponder  over  our  reproduction 
of  Roberts’  sketch  of  “Dublin 
from  the  Custom  House  in 
1817,”  for  therein  lies  the  clue 
to  the  mystery.  When, in  179G 
the  last  stone  was  laid  on  Gan- 
don’s  semi-classic  structure  in 
Beresford  Place— that  crown¬ 
ing  architectural  glory  of  old 
Dublin,  built  for  a  new  Dublin 
that  never  came  —  the  lowest 
bridge  on  the  Liffey  was  close 
on  a  mile  away.  This  was 
“most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be 
endured;”  so  the  Wide  Street 
Commissioners  hastened  to 
amend  it.  Most  cultured  Irish¬ 
men  know  that  we  owe  this 
stately  custom  house  and  sun¬ 
dry  other  enhancements  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  the  long- 
nursed  and  fully  realised 
projects  of  the  Right  Hon. John 
Beresford,  who  sat  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  for  County 
Waterford.  Beresford  had  an 
able  ally  in  William  Eden, that 
notable  Chief  Secretary  who 
became  the  first  Lord  Auckland, 
and  whose  daughter  all  but 
marric  d  William  Pitt.  Writing  to 
Beresford  in  October,  1782,  Eden 


JOHN  (FANO  TENTH  EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  $th  January,  1790,  to  December,  1794) 
after  whom  Westmoreland  Street  was  named. 

John,  tenth  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  known  as  ilRapid  Westmoreland,” 
in  1782  eloped  with  Miss  Sarah  Child,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert 
Child,  the  wealthy  banker  of  Temple  Bar,  and  was  married  by  Elliott, 
the  “ Gretna  Green  Parson at  the  Marriage  House,  Gretna  Green. 


W  <A,y  .  J.  1  a.  L11C1  IU1UA.  LUG  UJLllJ' 

railway  in  Ireland  at  that  time  was  from  Kingstown  to  Dublin, 
a  very  short  distance,  ten  minutes  or  so.  The  new  contract  was 
awarded  to  somebody,  I  could  not  say  who,  but  the  consequence 
was,  that  with  true  Irish  readiness  for  a  row  upon  any  provocation, 
the  Irish  people,  resenting  what  they  believed  was  an  interference 
with  their  rights,  set  out  to  smash  everything  that  was  not  driven 
by  Brian  Cooney  or  his  men. 

“Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  one  of  the  finest  thoroughfares  in  the 
world,  was  crowded  with  men  and  women  by  the  thousands.  There 
was  stone-throwing,  and  all  those  little  amusements  that  an  Irish 
mob  (or  for  that  matter  any  mob)  indulges  in,  and  at  last  the  mili¬ 
tary  had  to  be  called  out,  the  police  having  no  control  over  the 
people,  at  least  not  sufficient  to  prevent  them  doing  mischief.  Col¬ 
onel  Scarlett,  who  led  the  charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  in  the 
Crimea,  dispatched  the  troop  in  which  Don  was  a  subaltern,  and 
realising  the  danger  to  which  the  men  would  be  liable  by  stone¬ 
throwing,  the  order  was  given  that  they  should  wear  their  helmets; 

but  “Billy”  Don  swore  he  would  not  wear  a  helmet  for  ‘  any  - 

mob,’  as  he  called  it,  and  he  appeared  with  nothing  on  his  head 
but  his  little  forage  cap.  I  was  present  when  it  was  calculated 
that  there  were  at  least  ten  thousand  persons  around  the  Post  Office, 

_ ( Concluded  on  page  22) 


asked:  “If  our  great  plans  should 
ever  go  inio  execution  for  the  improvement  of  Dublin,  1  beg  that  you  will 
continue  to  edge  my  name  into  some  street  or  into  some  square,  opening  to  a 
bridge,  the  Bank,  or  the  Four  Courts.”  Long  after  Eden  had  re¬ 
moved  to  England,  Beresford  bore  this  request  in  mind,  and  when, 
as  a  natural  sequel  to  the  completion  of  the  Custom  House,  he  came 
to  construct  the  thoroughfare  leading  up  to  Sackville  Street  and  the 
new  bridge,  he  called  it  Eden  Place.  Doubtless  this  was,  in  part, 
a  modest  reward  for  a  signal  service.  When  the  fourth  Earl  Fitz- 
william  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1795,  ope  of  his  first  acts 
on  coming  to  Dublin  in  January  was  the  dismissal  of  Beresford 
from  the  post  of  First  Commissioner  of  Customs,  lhe  humiliated 
official  had  immediate  avengement.  Off  in  hot  haste  went  the  news 
to  Lord  Auckland  in  London.  There  was  much  pulling  of  the  wires 
and  consequent  dancing  of  the  political  puppets.  In  March,  my 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled.  “Keep  your  hands  off  the  Beresioras 

became  a  proverb.  .  .  ,  „ 

One  needs  not  be  hoary-headed  to  conjure  up  visions  of  old  Car¬ 
lisle  Bridge.  Less  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  city 
corporation  straightened  its  spinal  curvature,  extended  its  narrow 
boundaries,  and  re-christened  it  after  the  great  Liberator.  Origin- 
ally,  in  keeping  with  old  methods  of  street  nomenclature,  it  had 
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FAMILIAR  FACES  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  OLD  DUBLIN. 


MISS  SYDNEY  OWENSON  (LADY  MORGAN), 

Novelist  and  poet,  born  Dublin,  Christmas  Day,  1779,  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
actor.  Became  famous  in  1806  with  publication  of  “  The  Wild  Irish  Girl.”  Married 
Sir  Thomas  C.  Morgan  in  1812.  Her  long-forgotten  book,  “Woman  and  Her 
Master,”  published  in  1839,  blew  the  first  trumpet  blast  for  the  modern  feminist 
movement.  A  tiny,  crooked  woman,  only  four  feet  high. 

Drawn  by  Ensign  Dighton. 


SIR  JOHN  ANDREW  STEVENSON,  MU8.DOC, 

Musical  composer;  famous  as  the  arranger  of  Moore’s  Melodies.  Born  in  Dublin 
in  1760,  and  evinced  precocious  ability  as  a  musician  Became  noted  as  a  composer 
of  glees.  MadebyTrinityaMus.Doc.  and  knighted  in  1803.  There  is  a  monument 
to  him  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  a  stained  glass  window  in  St.  Patrick’s. 

This  Print  was  Dedicated  to  the  Harf)  Societies  of  Dublin  and 
Belfast ,  and  Published  in  1811. 


EDWARD  BUNTING. 

Musician  and  antiquary.  Born  Armagh,  1773.  Started  life  as  organist  at  Belfast, 
and  was  there  during  the  famous  gathering  of  the  Harpers.  In  1796  began 
publishing  his  “  General  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland.”  Died  in 
1843,  and  lies  in  Mount  Jerome,  Dublin. 

This p>int  was  dedicated  to  the  H  arp  Societies  0/ Dublin  and  Belfast. 
Drawn  and  etched  by  IV.  Brocas,  jun..  D  v l lift-  /fir. 


J.  W.  W.  CROUCH. 

Lecturer  on  Irish  Minstrelsy.  Author  of  “  Kath’ee  n  Mavournee  n.”  ‘Echcesoftbe 
Lakes,”  “Songs  of  Erin,”  etc.  “No  Cockney  shall  sing  it,'  said  Crouch,  with  a 
laugh.  “  Fancy  this  line  being  given — ‘  T  he  ’orn  of  the  ’unter  is  ’eard  on  the  ’ill '  1 " 
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Great  Grandmother’s  Ten  Children. 


Our  great-grandmothers  had  a 
keener  sense  of  economy  than 
ourselves.  They  seemed  to  know 
how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
household  expenses,  and  to  get 
the  best  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost.  You  must  remember,  of 
course,  that  food  was  dearer  in 
their  days,  and  there  was  less 
money  in  hand  to  buy  it.  There 
is  an  old  faded  cookery  book  on 
the  shelves  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  which  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  plain  Christ¬ 
mas  pudding  for  children.  Its 
cost  to  make  is  one  shilling  and 
ninepence,  and  the  recipe  furnishes  sufficient  pudding  for  the 
children. 

A  Plain  Christmas  Pudding  eor  Children. 

Ingredients. — i  lb.  flour,  i  lb.  bread-crumbs,  i  lb.  currants,  g  lb. 
stoned  raisins,  f  lb.  suet,  3  or  4  eggs,  milk,  2  oz.  candied  peel,  1 
teaspoonful  powdered  allspice,  saltspoonful  salt 

The  secret  of  economy  consists  in  the  currants  the  pudding 
contains.  Currants  are  nearly  all  actual  valuable  food  in  so 
delicious  a  form  that  children  find  the  greatest  delight  in  them. 
The  grocers  are  already  showing  a  goodly  stock  of  new  sea¬ 
son's  currants.  The  price  is  favourable  for  purchase  now, 

and  the  fruit  is  choicer  than  it  may  be  later  on.  Buy  your 

currants  early.  There  are  scores  of  ways  of  cooking  them, 

many  of  which  are  shown  in  a  little  Currant  Cookery  Book, 

entitled,  “Home  Recipes  for  Cooking  Currants,”  which  your 
Grocer  will  gladly  hand  on  request.  Here  are  a  few  recipes 
culled  from  this  handy  little  Book  : — 


Mincemeat. 

3  large  lemons,  3  large  tart  cooking  apples,  5  lb.  stoned  raisins, 

1  lb.  currants,  1  lb.  finely  chopped  beef  suet,  £  lb.  moist  sugar, 

1  <  z.  minced  candied  peel,  1  gill  of  rum  or  brandy,  2  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  orange  marmalade. 

Method. — Grate  the  rind  of  the  lemons,  squeeze  out  the  juice, 
and  strain  into  a  basin.  Boil  the  remainder  of  the  lemc-ns  in  water 
until  tender  enough  to  pulp.  Bake  the  apples  and  pulp  them  also. 
Add  the  remaining  ingredients  to  the  first  pulp,  and  mix  them 
all  together.  Fill  the  mincemeat  into  jars,  cover  each  closely  with 
parchment  paper,  and  tie  up.  Keep  in  a  cool  but  dry  place,  and 
use  as  required. 

Ecci.es  Cakes. 

a  lb.  of  short  crust  or  puff  paste,  6  oz.  of  currants,  ^  teaspoonful 
mixed  spice,  3  oz.  sugar,  and  -g  oz.  butter. 

Method. — Divide  the  paste  into  12  pieces  rolled  out,  and  cut  into 
rounds  of  even  size;  m;x  the  currants,  sugar,  and  spice  together; 
put  about  a  dessertspoonful  on  each  round  of  paste,  a  tiny  bit  of 
butter,  and  a  few  drops  of  water;  moisten  the  edges,  draw  together 
over  the  top,  flatten  a  little  with  ihe  hand,  turn  over  and  roll  very 
slightly,  then  place  them  in  a  baking  tin,  and  brush  over  with 
beaten  egg,  make  3  or  4  cuts  (incisions)  over  the  top,  bake  about  25 
minutes. 

Currant  Cookies. 

u  lb.  flour,  2  oz.  butter,  3  oz.  currants,  2  oz.  sugar,  2  eggs,  i  tea¬ 
spoonful  baking  powder,  a  little  milk  (about  1  tablespoonful),  1 
teaspoonful  cinnamon  (ground). 

Method.— Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour,  mix  in  the  baking  powder, 
then  add  the  sugar,  the  currants,  and  the  cinnamon.  Beat  up  the 
eggs  with  a  little  milk  and  add  to  the  dry  ingredients.  Mix  into 
a  fairly  stiff  paste,  and  put  the  mixture  into  a  greased  baking  tin 
or  flat  square  cake  tin.  Bake  in  a  moderately  heated  oven  for  about 
23  minutes.  Cut  into  finger-shaped  pieces,  and  dredge  with  sugar. 
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derived  its  name  from  Frederick  Howard,  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  period  of  1780-1782.  lhackeray 
waxed  eloquent  over  the  charming  prospect  from  the  old  bridge.  One 
wonders  what  he  would  say  now,  if  he  could  revisit  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon,  and  behold  the  hideous  railway  viaduct  which  veils  the 
appealing  ordonnance  of  the  Custom  House.  Brocas’s  old  view  of 
Burgh  Quay  and  the  Corn  Exchange  in  1820, besides  evoking  memories 
of  Conciliation  Hall  then  in  nubibus, serves  to  recall  that  forty  years 
ago  the  colliers  sailed  right  up  to  Carlisle  Bridge,  and  were  wont 
to  exhibit  on  deck  a  large  board  presenting  the  current  price  of 
their  commodity,  and  inscribed  so  that  all  who  ran  might  read. 
Close  to  the  stone  balustrades  on  either  side  of  the  bridge  were  the 
time-honoured  apple  stalls,  where  venerable  dames  with  a  rich 
brogue  and  a  richer  humour,  vended  the  ruddy-cheeked  products  of 
Lucan  and  “Buck”  Jones’s  Road.  The  all-conquering  inarch  of  gas  and 
the  introduction  of  the  “  snuffless  candle”  had  now  rendered  obsolete  the  old 
snuffer-trays  of  our  grandfathers.  Acquired  for  the  mere  taking  away  by  the 
ready-witted  appile  women,  these  were  used  by  them  as  measures  for  their 
stock.  Alas  !  fu git  irr'parakile  tempus.  One  sighs  for  the  happy  days 
when  a  whole  snuffer  trayful  of  apples  could  be  procived  for  the  modest 
sum  of  one  penny.  Where  now  can  be  obtained  for  the  same  humble 
coin  that  peculiar  matutinal  refreshment  vended  on  the  bridge  a 
cup  of  hot  peppermint  water  and  a  “treacle  billy  ”  available  for 
those  who  either  went  out  or“came  home  with  the  milk”?  One  had  to  be 
something  more  than  epicurean  to  appreciate  that  subtle  combination  ! 

Pictures  are  like  tone  music — they  evoke  widely  different  reflections 
in  various  minds.  Ir,  musing  over  Brocas’s  old  view  of  Trinity  Col 
lege,  in  connection  with  our  particular  subject,  the  thought  that  came 
uppermost  was  that  the  sacred  groves  of  Academe  gave  shelter  both 
before  and  after  the  Union  to  a  brilliant  scholar  for  whom  the  stir 
and  bustle  of  the  outer  world  had  no  appeal.  With  the  famous 
“Jacky”  Barrett,  of  eccentric  memory,  it  was  surely  a  case  of  “my 
mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is.”  Penurious  beyond  all  conceiving,  as  odd 
in  appearance  as  he  was  uncouth  in  speech,  this  profound  authority 
on  Biblical  literature  and  honoured  Fellow  of  his  alma  mater,  was 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  a  very  child.  Of  this  trait  many  stories 
are  told  concerning  him-r-  It  is  related  that  once  upon  a  time  he  so 
far  overcame  his  repugnance  for  the  bustle  of  the  streets  as  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  dinneriTrom  his  friend,  Dr.  Magee.  Unfortunately, 
just  as  he  reached  his?  destination,  he  was  menaced  by  a  highly- 
indignant  turkey-cock,  which  grew  purple  with  rage  at  the  sight  of 
the  odd  visitant.  Without  stopping  to  argue  the  point,  Jacky  at  once 
turned  tail  and  fled  homewards  from  the  dangers  of  the,  to  him, 
utterly  unknown  bird. 

By  a  natural  transition  one  turns  from  Brocas’s  view  of  Trinity 


College  to  Malton’s  earlier  representation  of  the  Provost’s  House.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  commonplace  in  local  history  that  this  massive  and 
dignified,  if  somewhat  gloomy  structure,  was  built  during  the  Pro- 
vostship  of  that  rubicund  Derryman  and  approved  bon  vivant,  Dr. 
Andrews,  who  lives  in  memory  as  the  first  layman  to  hold  office. 
What  is  by  no  means  so  generally  known,  however,  is  that  the  house 
was  built  after  Lord  Burlington’s  design  for  General  Wade’s  mansion 
in  Cork  Street,  London,  which  had  been  erected  in  1723,  or  almost 
half  a  century  previously.  This  fact  would  hardly  be  worth  re¬ 
calling  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that  Wade’s  old  residence 
still  remains,  and  is  now  to  be  identified  as  the  Burlington  Hotel,  in 
old  Burlington  Street.  * 

Quite  a  curious  list  could  be  compiled  of  important  old  Dublin 
edifices,  which  are  now  put  to  a  widely  different  purpose  to  that  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended.  For  example,  the  present  City 
Hall,  on  Cork  Hill,  was  formerly  the  Royal  Exchange  Built  partly 
from  a  Parliamentary  grant,  and  partially  from  funds  raised 
by  lotteries,  its  first  stone  was  laid  on  August  2nd,  1760;  but  ten 
years  passed  before  it  was  completed.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  my  Lord  Cork’s  town  house  (wherein  Lucas 
afterwards  vended  his  coffee),  the  imposing  old  structure  is  redolent 
with  historic  memories.  Here,  at  the  disastrous  period  of  the  LTnion, 
Daniel  O’Connell  made  his  first  public  speech.  An  event  of  a  widely 
different  order  is  recalled  by  the  fact  that  the  present  ugly  wall  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  terrace,  surmounted  by  a  massive  iron  railing, 
was  placed  there  after  the  shocking  casualty  of  1814.  One  day 
towards  the  close  of  April  in  that  year  a  crowd  of  curiosity  mongers 
assembled  on  the  platform  of  the  terrace  to  gloat  over  the  whipping 
of  some  grave  offender.  In  the  midst  of  the  howls  of  the  unfortunate 
criminal,  crack  went  the  balustrade,  and  many  of  the  morbid-minded 
were  precipitated  into  the  street,  killing  those  on  whom  they  fell, 
and  becoming  maimed  themselves. 

The  building  upon  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
Brocas’s  fine  view  of  Dublin  Castle  (rate  and  Cork  Hill,  was  origin¬ 
ally  Sir  William  Gleadowe  Newcomen’s  Bank,  which  was  faced  at 
the  opposite  corner  of  Castle  Street,  by  the  banking  premises  of  La 
Touche,  that  name  so  well  beloved  and  justly  honoured  by  every  keen 
student  of  old  Dublin.  Elsewhere  in  these  pages  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas  Newcomen,  son  of  Sir  William,  is  presented  with  some 
particulars  regarding  father  and  son.  It  only  remains  to  glance 

Continued  at  page  24. _ 

*  Neither  the  front  in  Cork  Street,  nor  the  back  of  the  Burlington  Hotel  in 
Old  Burlington  Street,  London,  W.,  now  resembles  in  the  least  the  great  stone 
house  which  was  built  for  the  Provost  of  Trinity  by  the  munificence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  at  a  cost  of  .£11,000. — Editor,  Lady  of  the  House. 


W.  HOLMES. 


Elegant  Model  Gowns  for  Afternoon 
and  Evening  wear— some  of  our  own  creation  ; 
others  designed  expressly  for  us  by  the  most  exclusive 
Paris  houses,  which  we  neither  illustrate  in  Catalogues  or 
Fashion  Journals,  and  exhibit  only  in  our  Showrooms. 
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IRISH  CELEBRITIES. 


EDMOND  MALONE. 

Ireland’s  greatest  Shakespearean  commentator.  Horn,  Dublin,  1741,  son  of  a  Westmeath 
barrister.  Settled  in  London,  1777,  and  became  intimate  with  Burke,  Johnson,  and  Sir 
Joshua.  In  1700  published  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  h-  is  library  is  now  part  of  the 
Bodleian  at  Oxford,  but  was  intended  for  T.C.D.  Died  unmarried  in  1812 

From  the  Portrait  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Engraved  by  C.  Knight. 


MARGARET.  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

Novelist  and  society  leader.  She  came  of  the  Powers  of  Waterford,  and  was  born  at 
Knockbrit  in  1789.  Became  Lady  Blessington  by  her  second  marriage  in  1818.  Wtote 
books  of  travel  and  a  dozen  popular  novels.  With  her  son  in-law,  Count  D’Orsay,  held  a 
magnificent  salon  at  her  house  at  Kensington.  Overwhelmed  with  debt  she  fled  to  Paris  in 
i?49,  and  died  there  shortly  after. 

From  a  Drawing  by  Edwin  Landseer ,  R.A. 

Published  by  Henry  Colburn,  March ,  1839. 


THOMAS  PRIOR. 

Eminent  Queen’s  County  man,  born  1682;  prime  mover  in  the  establishment  (17  ;i)  of  the 
organisation  now  known  as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  This  portrait,  by  Spooner,  after 
Marmore  Van  Nost,  was  issued  in  1752,  the  year  after  his  death. 


WILLIAM  CARLETON. 

Ireland's  greatest  peasant  novelist.  Son  of  a  small  farmer,  born  at  Prillisk,  Co.  Tyrone, 
in  '98.  Best  known  by  his  ‘  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  "  Died  in  1 869,  and 
lies  in  Mount  Jerome,  Dublin. 

Etched  by  Kirkwood' from  a  Drawing  by  C.  Grey ,  A.R.H.A. 
Published  by  W .  Curry,  jun.,  Co.,  Dublin. 
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at  the  history  of  their  fine  banking  house,  which  was  built 
by  Sir  William  Gleadowe  Newcomen  about  1793-4.  Gleadowe’s  Bank 
had  been  established  in  Castle  Street,  had  temporarily  moved  to 
19,  Mary’s  Abbey,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  new  premises  went 
back  to  Cork  Hill  and  Castle  Street.  One  portion  of  the  site  was 
leased  to  Sir  William  Gleadowe  Newcomen,  Bart.,  by  Simon  Digby, 
M.P.,  and  other  portions  to  Sir  William  Gleadow  Newcomen,  Bart., 
Arthur  Dawson,  and  Robert  Alexander  (a  relative  of  James,  first  Earl 
of  Caledon),  “all  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  bankers.”  The  failure  of 
the  Bank  in  1825,  with  the  tragic  suicide  of  Sir  Thomas 
Newcomen,  then  first  and  last  Viscount  Newcomen,  has  already  been 
touched  upon.  The  noble  premises  subsequently  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Hibernian  Bank,  and  ultimately  were  conveyed 
to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin.  They  are  now  known  as  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Buildings,  where  the  City  Treasurer’s  Department,  the  Offices 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  and  other  useful  sections  of  our 
corporate  activities  at  present  find  a  centre  for  their  operations.  In 
passing  we  must  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Ignatius  J.  Rice,  the  learned  law  agent  of  Dublin’s  ancient  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  from  the  leases  of  Gleadowe’s 
Bank,  much  very  interesting  matter,  availed  of  here  now  in  part  and 
as  regards  the  remainder  to  be  employed  later  in  another  direction. 

Thomas  Street,  formerly  in  the  heart  of  the  Earl  of  Meath’s  Liberty 
of  St.  Thomas  and  Donore,  and  once  upon  a  time  the  Park  Lane  of 
old  Dublin,  is  fraught  with  bitter  memories  of  the  two  last  rebel¬ 
lions.  It  was  here,  in  ’98,  in  a  house  still  to  be  seen,  that  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  was  arrested,  after  a  bloody  encounter;  and  it 
was  here,  five  years  later,  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  front  of  St.  Cath¬ 
erine’s  Church  that  young  Robert  Emmet  passed  to  a  better 
and  more  equitable  world.  Doubtless  Malton’s  view  of  Thomas 
Street,  as  issued  in  1797,  and  now  reproduced,  represents  the  locality 
much  as  it  was  at  both  periods. 

Most  of  the  pictures  it  has  been  our  lot  to  discuss  possess  some 
resemblanre  to  present  day  actualities,  but  the  last  on  our  lists  has 
an  added  historical  value,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  an  important 
old  edifice,  and  a  locality  which  have  disappeared,  and  left  no  trace. 
The  venerable  Tholsel,  or  Council  House,  barely  survived  Malton’s 
view  of  it  issued  in  1802  by  half  a  dozen  years.  Built  in  1683,  on 
the  site  of  an  earlier  structure,  which  served  the  same  purpose,  it 
stood  at  the  junction  of  Saint  Nicholas  Street  and  Skinner’s  Row; 
the  latter,  from  all  accounts,  one  of  the  oldest  thoroughfares  in 
Dublin.  With  a  looseness  of  phrase  not  uncharacteristic,  our  his¬ 
torians  tell  us  that  this  second  Tholsel  “was  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones.”  It  might,  ot  course,  have  been  based  upon  some  design  made 
by  the  great  Carolean  architect,  but  nothing  more,  as  he  died  in 


1652.  The  old  building  was  put  in  its  day  to  a  great  variety  of 
public  uses.  Here  the  quarter  sessions  were  held ;  and  here  in  1691 
Ginkle  was  entertained  at  a  banquet.  Half  a  century  or  so  later, 
wrongdoers,  sentenced  to  be  whipped  at  a  cart’s  tail,  made  the  pain¬ 
ful  pilgrimage  from  the  Tholsel  to  the  Parliament  House  on  Col¬ 
lege  Green. 

Let  the  interested  reader  but  scrutinise  Malton’s  charming  view  of 
the  old  Tholsel,  and  in  niches  over  the  portico  he  will  observe  statues 
of  the  Merry  Monarch,  and  his  ill-fated  brother,  James  II.  These 
effigies  of  the  worthless  Stuarts — whose  proceedings  brought  the  two 
dire  vengeances  on  Ireland,  the  vengeance  of  Cromwell  and  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  William  of  Orange — are  all  that  now  remain  to  tell  us 
the  Tholsel  once  existed.  Those  whom  curiosity  prompts  can  see 
them  in  their  last  resting-place — the  crypt  of  Christ  Church  Cathe¬ 
dral.  Gone,  too,  is  narrow  old  Skinner’s  Row,  once  the  habitat  of  the 
goldsmith,  with  its  memories  of  George  Faulkner,  the  printer,  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  publisher  to  Dean  Swift,  and  of  Spranger  Barry,  the  actor, 
“great  Garrick’s  Irish  rival.”  Transmogrified  out  of  all  recognition 
by  the  removal  of  its  northern  side  in  1821,  the  Row  disappeared 
altogether  twelve  years  later,  when  the  thoroughfare  was  again 
widened,  and  re-christened  Christ  Church  Place. 

If  one  were  asked  to  say  briefly  in  what  lay  the 
radical  difference  between  the  commonplace  things  of  old 
Dublin  street  life  and  the  life  of  to-day,  one  should  probably  say 
in  the  quaint  pictorial  signboards.  In  times  when  streets  remained 
unnumbered  and  directories  were  non-existent  or  defective,  these  were 
necessary  adjuncts  of  all  good  shop-keeping.  How  picturesque  must, 
say,  Dame  Street,  have  looked  on  a  blusterous  day  in  the  mid-eigh¬ 
teenth  century  with  all  its  motley  signs  a-swinging  and  a  creaking 
in  the  wind  !  It  is  said,  by  the  way,  that  the  locution,  “Where  do 
you  hang  out?”  owes  its  origin  to  this  obsolete  custom.  The  curious 
thing  was  that  our  shop-tending  forebears  never  thought  of  making 
memorisation  easy  for  their  customers  by  hanging  out  signs  strictly 
symbolical  of  their  craft  or  calling.  Their  main  idea  was  to  put 
up  something  striking,  fanciful,  and  uncommon.  To  give  a  couple 
of  illustrations  from  actual  signs,  “The  Hen  and  Chickens”  indi¬ 
cated  a  staymaker’s  (once  a  flourishing  trade  in  old  Dublin),  and 
“The  Goat  and  Monkey”  a  music  shop. 

“I  he  street  life  of  old  Dublin,  before  and  after  the  Union” — what 
a  world  of  significance  lies  in  the  latter  half  of  our  title  !  The  emo¬ 
tion  with  which  it  is  surcharged  can  be  most  readily  given  expres¬ 
sion  to  in  two  well-remembered  phrases  of  Lady  Morgan.  To  her, 
in  days  of  seeming  fair  promise  the  city  of  her  birth  was  “dear, 
dirty  Dublin,”  but  in  1834  she  could  writs  of  it  as  “the  wretched 
capital  of  wretched  Ireland.” 
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Ube  Dublin  Orphan’s  jfrienb  anb  Hbvocate 


THE  fame  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Blake  Kirwan,  D.D.,  as  one  of  the  most 
splendidly  eloquent  preachers  was  won  during  a  period  in  the  history 
of  Ireland  when  felicitous  expression  was  almost  a  national  heritage.  At 
ten  sermons  preached  to  collect  funds  for  the 
female  orphans  and  hospitals  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
one  at  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Dublin,  and  the 
remaining  nine  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Dublin, 
the  extraordinary  eloquence  of  Dr.  Kirwan  produced 
from  his  congregations  no  less  a  sum  than  ^6,2 5 7 - 
In  1796  a  single  sermon  for  the  orphans  at  St. 

Peter’s  produced  ^1,014,  and  in  1802  another 
sermon  preached  at  the  same  church  and  in  the 
same  cause  yielded  ^1,003.  So  extraordinary 
was  his  power  of  appeal,  so  deeply  moving  his  elo¬ 
quence,  so  impressive  his  sincerity,  that  the  ladies 
of  his  congregations  on  many  occasions  divested 
themselves  of  their  jewellery  and  trinkets  and 
contributed  these  valued  personal  adornments  to 
the  offertories,  while  the  men  laid  their  watches 
and  purses  at  the  preacher’s  feet  to  succour  the 
indigent  and  fatherless  children  of  the  city  upon 
whose  behalf  the  preacher’s  moving  eloquence 
was  exerted. 

In  those  days  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  which 
Dr.  Kirwan  was  so  pre-eminent  an  ornament  were 
chiefly  recruited  from  England.  All  appointments 
were  made  to  Irish  bishoprics  by  royal  patents 
under  the  Great  Seal,  quite  contrary  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  England  itself,  where  the  appointment  was 
made  by  writ  of  conge  d'  elire  issued  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  The  Viceroy  of  Ireland  brought  over  his 
chaplain,  and  a  short  service  in  the  Viceregal  en¬ 
tourage  was  the  sure  stepping-stone  to  the  Bench 
of  Bishops  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers.  “  During 
the  eighteenth  century,”  wrote  Lecky  in  his  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  Eighteenth  Century ,  “every  Primate  of 
Ireland  was  an  Englishman,  as  was  also  ten  out 
of  the  eighteen  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Cashel, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  bishops.”  “  Look,”  said  Henry  Grattan, jj 
“at  your  Bench  of  Bishops— one-half,  I  believe,  English.”  The  working 
rank  and  file,  enjoying  the  poorest  emoluments,  were  Irish  born,  but  the 


trating  the  anomalous  condition  of  affairs.  His  statement  was  a  remarkable 
panegyric,  framed  in  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  man  whose  case  inspired 
the  utterance.  1 '  What,"  asked  Grattan,  “is  the  case  of  Dr.  Kirwan?  That 

man  preferred  this  country  and  our  religion,  and 
brought  to  both  a  genius  superior  to  what  he  found 
in  either  ;  he  called  forth  the  latent  virtues  of  the 
human  heart,  and  taught  men  to  discover  in  them¬ 
selves  a  mine  cf  charity,  of  which  the  proprietors 
had  been  unconscious.  In  feeding  the  lamp  of 
charity  he  had  almost  exhausted  the  lamp  of  life, 
lie  comes  to  interrupt  the  repose  of  the  pulpit,  and 
shakes  one  world  with  the  thunder  of  the  other  ; 
the  preacher’s  desk  becomes  the  throne  of  light; 
around  him  a  train,  not  such  as  crouch  and  swagger 
at  the  levees  of  princes  (horse,  toot,  and  dragoons), 
but  that  wherewith  a  great  genius  peoples  his  own 
state— charity  in  action,  and  vice  in  humiliation  ; 
vanity,  arrogance,  and  pride,  appalled  by  the  rebuke 
of  the  preacher,  and  cheated  for  a  moment  of  their 
native  improbity.  What  reward?  St.  Nicholas 
Within  or  St  Nicholas  Without!*  The  curse  of 
Swift  is  upon  him  — to  have  been  born  an  Irishman, 
and  to  have  used  bis  talents  for  the  good  of  his 
country  !  Had  this  man,  instead  of  being  the 
brightest  of  preachers,  been  the  dullest  of  lawyers  ; 
had  he  added  to  dulness  venality;  had  he  aggra¬ 
vated  the  crime  of  venality,  and  sold  his  vote,  he 
had  been  a  judge.  Or  had  he  been  born  a  block¬ 
head,  bred  a  slave,  and  trained  up  in  a  great 
English  family,  and  handed  over  as  a  household 
circumstance  to  the  Irish  Viceroy,  he  would  have 
been  an  Irish  bishop,  and  an  Irish  peer,  with  a 
great  patronage,  and  perhaps  a  borough,  and  had 
returned  members  to  vote  against  Ireland,  and 
the  Irish  parochial  clergy  must  have  adored 
his  stupidity  and  deified  his  dulness.  But  under 
the  present  system  Ireland  is  not  the  element 
in  which  a  native  genius  can  rise,  unless  he 
sells  that  genius  to  the  Court,  and  atones,  by 
the  apostacy  of  his  conduct,  for  the  crime  of  his 
nativity." 

In  1800  Rev.  Walter  Blake  Kirwan,  who  from  1787  was  Rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Dublin,  became  Dean  of  Killala.  He  died  in  Dublin,  27th  October, 
1805,  having  preached  his  last  sermon  for  the  orphans  in  the  March  of  that  year. 


The  Rev.  WALTER  BLAKE  KIRWAN,  D.D.,  Dean  ofTKillala. 

Drawn  by  Sir  M.'A.  Shee,  P.D,A  .  Engraved  by  Blood. 


THE  REV.  WALTER  BLAKE  KIRWAN  D.D  ,  Preaching  for  the  Orphan  Children  of  Dublin. 

From  the  Mezzotint,  by  G.  Clint,  after  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  P.B.A 


princes  of  the  Church  were  imported,  and,  owing  to  the  number'of  absentee 
noblemen  who  were  “Temporal  Lords,”  the  Bishops  provided  half  the 
working  majority  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords. 

Grattan,  speaking  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  presented  a  moving 
picture  of  the  injustice  wrought  by  the  system,  and  selected  Dr.  Kirwan  as  illus- 


At  this  last  sermon  the  offertory  was  the  smallest  produced  by  any  of  the  ten 
sermons,  and  only  yielded  ^633 — a  pointer  indicating  the  results  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  that  great  monied  class  who  made  their  homes  in  Dublin  prior  to  the 
Union. _ _  _ 

*  Two  poor  Dublin  parishes. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1909. 


The  Pretty  Child  Competitions. 


The  total  number  of  photographs  recei  ved  for  our  1909  Biennial  Pretty  Child  Competitions  was  4.917,  showing  an  advance  on  the  numbers  in  our  previous 
competitions,  F  rom  this  mountain  of  photographs  we  have  adjudged  a  large  number  as  being  specially  suitable  for  reproduction.  The  children  represent 
every  class  in  the  community,  and  there  is  hard  y  an  Irish  district,  town,  or  village  which  has  not  contributed  at  least  one  bonny  litt'e  representative.  The 
portraits  reproduced  represent  “  the  suivivai  ot  the  fittest,''  and  will  be  found  enshrined  in  the  “  Album  OF  Little  Beauties,”  a  copy  of  which  is  presenred 
gratis  with  each  copy  of  our  Extra  Christmas  Number.  In  Class  A  forty-two  p  irtraits  of  gins  between  the  ages  of  four  and  ten  years  are  presented  ;  Class  B 
contains  forty-two  boys  ut  like  age  ;  in  Class  C  there  are  forty-  two  photogi aphs  of  girls  under  four  years  of  age  ;  and  Class  D  consists  of  forty-two  little  boys 
who  have  not  yet  completed  their  quartette  of  years.  In  all,  no  less  th  tn  168  Portraits  are  given.  Each  class  is  completed  upon  one  page  of  the  Album, 
and  the  number  ii  placed  under  each  portrait,  which  corresponds  wilh  the  name,  address,  and  age  of  the  child  given  at  foot  of  the  page  on  which  the  portrait 
appears.  Inside  tne  Album  will  be  found  a  Voting  Paper,  upon  which  our  readers  are  invited  to  record  their  votes  for  the  Child  Beauties  of  their  choice  in 
each  class.  The  Voting  Papers  couta  n  the  fullest  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  voters.  All  Voting  Papers  must  reach  THE  Lady  OF  THE  HOUSE, 
Commercial  Buildings,  Dublin,  m  or  beloie  Tuesday,  28th  Decemt  er.  The  Votes  will  be  counted  and  the  Prize  Awards  certified  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Lady  OF  THE  House.  Now  one  word  to  the  voters.  Everyone  possessed  of  a  Voting  Paper  is  entitled  to  Four  Votes — viz.,  one  in  each  of  the  Four  Classes. 
In  past  Competitions  it  was  found  that  a  very  large  body  of  Voteis  “  plumped  ”  or  voted  for  a  single  competitor  in  one  class,  sacrificing  the  other  three  votes 
in  the  remaining  classes.  This  is  an  object  ess  proceeding,  and  we  would,  therefore,  ask  every  voter  to  vote  for  the  Prettiest  Child  in  each  of  the  whole  four 
classes.  If  a  num  er  of  Voting  Papers  are  sent  fastened  together,  all  recording  votes  for  the  same  children,  only  the  top  one  need  be  filled  in  and  signed  to 
ensure  all  the  attached  papers  being  duly  credited. 

All  photographs  which  have  not  been  reproduced,  and  for  the  return  of  which  stamps  have  been  sent,  will  be  posted  to  their  owners  on  or  before 
2 1st  December. 

The  Prize  Aw'aids  and  hull  Report  will  appear  in  The  LaI)Y  of  THE  House  for  15th  January  next,  afcer  which  date  all  photographs  reproduced 
in  the  Album  of  Little  Beauties  will  be  returned  to  the  senders. 


SPECIAL  HONOURABLE  MENTION 


A.  Frances  C.  V.  Alexander,  Trimgate  St.,  Navan,  8JL  B  James  D. 
Birney,  7,  Byrne's  Cottages,  Doilymouut,  3k  ngnts  M.  Bianagan,  Lynohurst, 
Bkerries,  2^.  Eric  Bell,  12,  PlaidwicKe  1  lace,  Dublin,  2JJ.  John  !'.  boyle, 
ArUnnan,  oahir,  2  Gerald  Buyie,  10,  Columba’s  Road,  Liublin,  32  Donal 
Beatty,  27,  uarlniouih  Koau,  Dublin,  6J  Evelyn  E.  Baldwin,  4,  iTrummond 
Place,  Lluulm,  1J4  vv .  1.  Buiruws,  ip,  Overleigb  l<oau,  Ct.estei ,  3%.  C.  P. 
Boland,  Artane,  3&-  Jane  W.  Brauish,  1  be  Keoioiy,  Clonegal  3^  Kathleen 
Barrett- Kingston,  Medical  Hail,  Riluaie,  7^.  r\uib  Bailey,  Bauinglass,  8. 
Gucy  Biannagan,  13,  Upper  Cuornbe,  Duulin,  4.  Eileen  B,  ady,  4,  Clifton 
terrace,  incbicore,  5^.  Eugaiu  Biten,  9,  Owen  Roe  Terrace,  Liubnii,  2. 
Molly  Barr,  2,  Eglantine  leiraee,  Belfast,  8.  Albert  E.  Buthwell,  Victoria  Bt. , 
KiUte,  8  Marjoi re  Brady,  Bal.ynac^en,  Blc-ssington.  C.  Janies  Crowley , 
4,  EinerMu  terrace,  Dublin,  r^  J.  Clai  ke,  Regent  St.,  Bagnals.own,  4. 
Robert  VV .  Cdittick,  60,  Giuson  Bireel,  Benast,  3^.  Eveieen  Casey,  34,  Cabia 
Park,  Dublin,  4%.  Elizabeth  M.  Louse,  44,  Bolton  St.,  Dublin.  3^.  Christie 
Cummins,  Albert  Place,  Dublin.  2.  Bernard  ooltman,  1,  Raymond  St.,  Dublin, 
ro  moutns.  ina  Caihers,  Eislane,  t  lveruiretown,  2%.  Violet  Cunningham, 
155,  Rugby  Avenue,  Belfast,  5 &.  Wilfred  E.  Corscaden,  9,  Royal  Terrace  E. , 
Kingstown,  8.  D.  Lily  Dorman,  4,  Fownes  St. ,  Dublin,  2%.  Kathleen 
Downey,  15,  Gerald  St.,  Dublin,  3.  John  L.  Doy.e,  157,  ClonliftV  Road. 
Dublin,  4/J-  James  Daly,  39,  Upper  Sandwith  St. ,  Dublin,  9.  Maurice  F. 
Digby,  Caledon,  ij^.  1  tiomas  B  Donald,  Raheenwood  House,  Ftenagh,  3^ 
Robert  J.  Dunseath,  10,  McMahon  St.,  Dublin,  3%.  Geo.  P.  Daly,  43,  Manor 
St..  Dublin,  6.  E.  Sybil  Ebiott,  Nugentstown,  Kells,  2.  Eileen  Ellison, 
32,  Melrose  Avenue,  Dublin,  3^  Mary  Eycott,  33,  Connaught  St.,  Dublin,  9JL 
W.  Mayne  Elliott,  3,  Mount  Easton,  Belfast,  3%.  Josephine  M.  Enright.  New 
St  ,  Longford,  4.  Gerala  Edwards,  lush  St.,  Downpatrick,  4.  Eileen  Eilioti, 
Duneane  Man^e,  Randalstown,  4.  Constance  P.  England,  Metting  St.,  i  ippei- 
ajyi  ( >2 •  f-  John  A.  Free,  6,  Commercial  Builuings,  Clontarf,  3J.  Jeanette 
heiguson,  10,  Ruth  St.,  Belfast,  4%.  Kathleen  C.  Franklin,  18,  William  Bt  , 
Sligo,  3^.  May  Feeny,  Glenkeen  House,  Derry,  3^  T  hernas  I allon,  Upper 
Abbey  Prate  St.,  Galway,  jJJ.  G.  Herbert  C.  Giahani,  27,  Lindsay  Road, 
Dublin,  5.  Henry  Godkin,  28,  Coldwell  Bt. ,  Kingstown,  4.  James  F.  Gordon, 
Baniiy ,  2;4.  H.  Olive  G.  Hughes,  r8,  Leinster  Road,  Rathmines, 

1  ommy  Hanlon,  13,  Belview  Buildings,  Dublin,  10  months.  Budget  Hogan, 
22,  Herbert  Street,  Dublin,  6%.  Emily  Hanly,  Scramogue,  Slrokestown,  5V 
Mary  Hari  ington,  21,  Lower  Road,  Cork,  2^  Annie  J.  Hacketl,  South  1  eirace, 
Dungarvan,  3.  Ivy  Harman,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  4.  Mary  Henry,  c/o  Mis. 
M  Vey,  Caledon,  4^.  Philomena  Hamilton,  17,  Fountain  Place  Collages, 
Dublin,  1.  Jack  Hawksbaw,  2,  Haigh  Teriace,  Kingstown,  4.  Geo.  Hobbs, 
Briskey  House,  Kilmacthomas,  2 J .  Anthony  G.  Hillaiy,  Belgooly,  Kinsale, 
3  Sioban  Healy,  13,  John  St.,  Kilkenny,  2.  J.  W  m.  F.  Johnston,  21,  Evelyn 
Avenue,  Bellast,  It,.  John  t.  Jameson,  21,  Valentia  Parade,  Dublin,  2 Henry 
R.  Johnstone,  85,  Donore  Av  ,  Dublin,  6  months  K.  M.V  Kavanagh, "Sunday's 
^  c '  1  ’  Cork,  95.  James  F.  Kirk,  Celoridge,  2^.  Nelson  Kernahan,  Detvock,  3. 
Jim  Kilpatrics,  Boden  Place,  Dunoalk,  2%.  John  A  Kennedy,  12,  Amiens  St  , 
Dublin,  3^.  L.  Gladys  M.  Leopold,  12,  Gnarlemont  1  errac-  ,  Clontarf,  3. 
Virginia  C.  Leahy,  3,  Adelaide  Terrace,  Cork,  Elizabeth  C.  Leitch,  2. 

Enniskerry  Road,  Phiosborough,  2.  Kathleen  Leonard,  Fassaroe,  Biay,5% 
Stella  Lappin,  Gilford,  5  months.  Ihomas  L.  Ladd,  16,  Sandycove  Avenue, 
Kmgstown,  3%.  M.  Jack  Murphy,  2,  Sea  View,  Irishtown,  3  months:. 
Noel  I.  Moran,  Janies  Si.,  Kilkenny,  1.  Cha'lie  Macaulay,  Ro-etta  Park, 
Belfast,  2R.  Albeit  R  Mullen,  Broomhill  Lodge,  Drumcondi a,  25.  May  C. 
Malone,  Market  St.,  Mountmellick,  3\.  Eric  W  Martin,  Lisnrore,  W.  James 
Macaulay  Badyheigue,  Tralee,  3.  T'hos.  J.  Molloy,  57,  Fainbam  St.,  Belfast,  1. 
Edward  Mullen,  25,  St.  Clements  Road,  Dublin,  lj.  Ray  Myerson,  78,  Lom¬ 
bard  Bt  W.,  Dublin,  3^.  Maiy  H.  Melaniphy,  Frencbpark,  7.  Florence  Mont¬ 
gomery,  10,  Shamrock  St.,  Dublin,  6.  Jo.-eph  Maxwell,  Scotstown,  Monaghan, 
lV^  •  N°>ah  K.  M'Kenna,  4a,  Herbert  Road,  Sandymount,  2%.  Annie 
M'Donagh,  18,  May  St.,  Dublin,  3%.  Fiancis  D.  M'Lullocb,  32.  Effra  Road, 
Rathmines,  3.  Enid  D.  M'llveen,  29,  Bridge  St  ,  Newry,  2.  Mina  M  Cieady, 
Perrybank,  Arklow,  1 JJ.  Jeannie  M'Carrison,  4,  Bachelors'  Walk,  Lisburn, 
6  months.  Robt.  S.  M'Ferran,  12,  Saunders  St. ,  Bel  ast,  6  months.  Kathleen 
M'Carthy,  4>  Harrington  Av  ,  Cork,  7.  N.  John  Neill,  46,Hopefield  Av,  Bellast, 
4 A-  Ins  H.  Newland  Somerville,  Dalkey,  2&.  Wilfred  L,  Notley,  14, 
Brennan's  Parade,  Bray,  1.  Jerry  Nolan,  Roscrea,  4%  John  Nolan,  6a,  Dean 
Swift  Square,  Dublin,  3%  0.  Shon  O'Hanlon,  99,  Foley  St  ,  Dublin,  1. 

John  G.  O  Sullivan,  7,  Breffni  Terrace,  Sandycove,  1.  Mary  O' Regan,  Ballin- 
towlas,  Midleton,  2%.  Kathleen  M.  O'Connor,  5.  St  Benedict's  Terrace, 
Lublin,  is.  Jas.  W.  O'Callaghrn,  Lansdowne  Road,  Limerick,  2%.  Peter 
O  Connor,  Lower  Newtown,  Waterford,  2.  Clifford  O'Fairell,  Gilford  Road, 
Dublin,  1.  P  Geo.  V.  Paul,  2,  Richmond  Terrace,  Cork,  2.  William  P. 
Powell,  Riversdale,  Dunmanway,  3%.  Q.  Jerome  Quinlan,  Castletownrocbe, 
5 A  K-  Jennie  Rutledge,  Phibsboro’  Avenue,  Dublin,  8JJ.  Baby  Russell, 


The  finest  of  al’ 
substitutes  for 
Mother  s  Milk. 


3,  Hunt  St.,  Belfast,  2.  H.  J.  P.  Rogers,  48,  Frankfurt  Avenue,  Rathgar,  7. 
Ernest  A.  Rice,  18,  Grattan  St.,  Dublin.  4J.  Thos.  Ranson,  36,  W'exfoid  St., 
Dublin,  3JJ  A>n6  Reid,  i3,Corrig  Avenue,  Kingstown,  1^.  S  Baby  Scott, 
Coill  Mara,  Cultra,  Holywocd,  1.  Edward  Spierin,  34,  Lower  Stephen  Street, 
Dublin,  3  M  argaret  Sheehan,  Pollerton  Road,  I  allow,  3  Gladys  Sh  Hid  ay . 
it,  Barrington  St.,  Belfast,  5  Katherine  P.  Sloai  e,  68,  ChuichSt  ,  Ballymena, 
3.  Winnie  Shi  1  ley ,  Bunin  St  ,  Carlow,  5  Edward  Spaine,  Di  natd,  4  Baia 
J  .  Sloan,  48,  Eccles  St  ,  Dublin.  1^.  May  B  Short,  R  ithnew,  3^.  B'idgi  t  E, 
Smith,  40,  I  embroke  Cottages,  I 'oonybrook ,  8i  Lillian  Bmith,  93  Marlboro' 
St.,  Dunlin,  3%.  T.  John  Tomkins,  26).  Lari  broke  Grove,  London.  2jf 
Maude  Thompson,  Tralee,  3A  Violet  M  Thacker,  16.  Upper  St  ,  Brigid’s 
Road,  Dublin,  3%.  Tom  Tailor,  Poitobello  Bairacks,  Dub  in,  3%  Josephine 
G  Twamley,  3,  Dean  Swift  Square,  Dui  I111,  8.  V.  Jack  Valentine,  Knoclen- 
argan,  Co.  Wicklow,  2%.  W.  Isabella  M.  Willoughby,  4,  Chester  Road, 
Ranelagh,  5^.  Maureen  J  Willis,  Ballylooby,  Cahir,  4.1,.  Geo.  L.  Wardell, 
Celbiidge.  6.  Frances  S  Willis.  Clare  Castle,  7^  Leslie  Walki  r,  37,  St 
Joseph's  Place,  Dublin,  1.  Kathleen  Wilson,  Church  Cottage,  Dundium,  2 
Ralph  Westropp,  10,  St.  James's  Terrace,  Clonskeagh,  2JJ. 


YENNA 


Flaked 


Regd.  No.  0361. 


OATS. 


You  cannot  have  the  most  delicious  porridge  for  breakfast 
if  you  do  not  use  Yenna  Flaked  Oats. 

There  is  a  crispness  and  nutty  flavour  in  Yenna  Oats  which 
is  not  obtainable  in  any  other  brand  of  rolled  or  flaked  oats 
on  the  market. 

Yenna  Oats  give  you  more  nutritive  material  and  less  husk 
and  hbrous  matter,  and  do  not  cost  you  any  more  than  what 
you  pay  your  grocer  for  a  worse  article. 

r 

Yenna  Oats  do  not -heat  the  blood— they 


make  a  most  appetising  and  delicious  dish 


which  puts  no  tax  on  the  digestion  and  which  forms  a 
perfect  food  for  young  and  old. 

Obtainable  in  3^  and  7  lb.  packets  from  all  up-to-date 
grocers  ;  also  Yenna  brand  of  Wheat  Meal  (for  bread),  Whole 
Meal  (for  porridge,  and  Maize  Meals. 


manufacturer : 

W.  J.  M‘ KENNEY, 

Prince’s  Dock  Mills,  Belfast. 


FOOD 


Send  for  Sample  and 
96-page  book— FREE 
Mellins  Food,  Ltd., 
Peckham.  London,  s.e. 
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The 

Tragedy 
of  a 

Gold  Box. 


Christmas,  1909. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Top  and  Base  of  the  Gold  Box ,  presented  by  the  City  of  Dublin  to  the  Right  Bon.  John  Foster. 


Amongst  the  distinguished  figures  in  that  band  of  gallant  Irish 
country  gentlemen  who  formed  the  opposition  in  the  last  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  the  great  per¬ 
sonality  of  John  Foster  stands 
out  pre-eminent.  He  was  the 
friend  of  many  Irish  interests, 
the  jealous  guardian  of  the  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  of  Ire¬ 
land,  the  highest  authority  upon 
her  finances:  eloquent,  brave  and 
disinterested.  One  recalls  the 
brilliant  1 1 ibnte  paid  to  this  man 
of  many  virtues  by  George 
Ponsonby  when  he  invited  his 
brother  Parliamentarians  to  “view 
that  chair,  where  integrity  now 
sits  enthroned,”  and  one  re¬ 
cognises  that  the  self-seeking  of 
a  corrupt  time  found  in  him  no 
pliant  instrument  who  placed 
personal  advantage  above  the 
interest  of  the  State.  Years  before 
the  closing  scenes  in  the  Irish 
Legislature  the  Corporation  of  the 
city  had  paid  its  highest  tribute 
to  the  high  character,  unselfish 
services,  and  public  worth  of  John 
Foster,  and  that  tribute  had 
been  enclosed  in  a  valuable  box 
made  of  fine  gold,  adorned  with 
the  arms  of  the  ancient  City  of 
Dublin,  and  engraved  with  a 
tribute  to  the  great  Speaker’s 
sterling  services  and  many  ex¬ 
cellences. 

One  day  recently  the  writer 
was  examining  some  fresh  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  great  collection  of 
interesting  objects  relating  to  Ire¬ 
land  which  adorn  the  Museum  in 
Kildare  Street.  Amongst  these 
priceless  relics  appeared  a  gold 
box,  then  newly  added  to  the 
treasures.  This  was  the  identical 
medium  chosen  by  the  old  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Dublin  to  convey  to 
John  Foster  the  tribute  of  the 
city's  regard  and  high  apprecia¬ 
tion.  A  chance  enquiry  outside 
the  Museum  revealed  the  fact 
that  this  same  gold  box  had  been 
bought  for  the  Museum  at  a  city  saleroom 
quiry,  the  further  information  was  elicited  that 


been  purchased  from  the  unredeemed  stock  of  a  “  poor 
man’s  banker,”  as  the  modern  descendants  of  the  Lombard 

Merchants  are  by  courtesy  called. 
This  particular  “  merchant  ”  had, 
it  appears,  carried  on  busi¬ 
ness  within  a  stone  -  throw 
of  the  old  Parliament  House, 
that  very  building  where  the 
former  owner  of  the  box  had 
sat,  the  pre-eminent  personage 
of  the  Assembly — the  figure  of 
integrity  enthroned.  The  chair 
which  that  great  figure  occupied 
— the  throne  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House — had  come  to  bear 
the  golden  relic  companj',  and 
stood  near  by  in  the  Kildare 
Street  Museum,  while  not  far 
off  lay  the  Mace  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  which  Speaker  Foster 
had  carried  away  from  the  House 
in  his  arms  when  he  quitted 
it  for  the  last  time  as  its 
Spe  iker,  declaring  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  committed  that 
Mace  to  his  safe  keeping,  and 
that  in  his  charge  it  should 
remain  until  demanded  from 
him  by  the  authority  which  had 
placed  it  in  his  custody. 

The  history  of  the  Speaker’s 
Chair  and  the  Mace  is  at  hand  for 
all  to  read,  but  it  would,  indeed, 
be  interesting  to  learn  how,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century, 

Foster’s  cherished 
relie 

of  Dublin’s  esteem  came  to  find 
a  temporary  resting-place  in  such 
an  unexpected  quarter  as  it  occu¬ 
pied  prior  to  its  translation  to  its 
present  dignified  home  at  the 
Museum.  The  noble  dust  of 

Alexander  might,  we  are  told,  be 
traced  to  an  ignoble  situation, 
and  Foster’s  Gold  Box,  the  relic 
of  a  great  man’s  high  service 
and  the  capital’s  regard,  has  this 
in  common  with  the  the  dust  of  Alex¬ 
ander:  that  it  too,  in  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  life,  has  had  itsacquaint- 
ance  with  “  the  base  uses”  to  which  relics  of  the  great  may  come. 


JOSiM  ILa©I&E>  ©K-EIHIh. 


RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  POSTER, 

Last  S/ieaker  of  Ihc  Irish  Parliament  (afterwards  First  T.nrd  Criel). 
Hi/  sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  PR  A. 


-f  HE  GOLD  BOX  presented  to  the  Right  Hon.  John  Foster. 

and,  pursuing  the  en¬ 
tile  gold  box  had 
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_ ^HERE  are  few  women  of  English  blood,  birth,  and 

upbringing  whose  memory  Ireland  so  deeply  cherishes  as 
Mrs.  Delany’s.  Apart  from  that  amiability  and  strength 
of  character  which  made  Madame  D’Arblay  speak  of  her 
as  “  the  fairest  model  of  female  excellence  of  the  days 
that  were  passed,”  the  secret  of  this  probably  lies  in  the 
fact  that  few  English  people  became  so  readily  acclimatised  to  our 
weeping  skies,  or  evinced  so  instinctive  a  sympathy  with  the  Irish 
temperament  and  had  so  ready  a  tolerance  for  the  defects  of  its 
qualities.  Although  she  came  of  the  blue  blood  of  the  Granvilles, 
and  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  her  lineage,  one  searches  the  privacies 
of  her  voluminous  correspondence  in  vain  for  any  inkling  of  that 
Anglo-Saxon  superior-mindedness  whose  sporadic  eruptions  prove 
so  irritating  in  the  Irish  travel  books  of  Twiss  and  Thackeray.  She 
was  one  of  those  well-balanced,  clear-sighted  women  who  never 
revise  their  first  impressions.  When  she  first  came  to  Dublin  as  the 
young  widow  Pendarves,  in  September,  1731,  her  soul  went  out  to 
the  Irish  people,  and  a  visit 
designed  to  last  six  months 
was  prolonged  to  sixteen. 

For  the  supercilious  West 
Briton  of  the  time,  who  de- 
his  own  country  and 
its  manufactures,  she 
had  no  toleration.  Within  a 
couple  of  months  of  her 
arrival  she  wrote  from  St. 

Stephen’s  Green  to  her  sister: 

“  Mr.  Barnard  was  here  last 
night  at  our  assembly  (which 
was  as  much  crowded  as  ever 
I  saw  my  Lady  Stafford  s,  and 
more  agreeable,  except  in 
one  respect,  which  you  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  at) ; 
he  is  very  conceited  and  silly, 
and  said  many  things  he  in¬ 
tended  to  be  taken  for  wit. 

He  jeered  me  extremely  upon 
liking  Ireland,  and  had  he 
been  an  Englishman  I  should 
have  thought  him  very  rude 
for  saying  so  many  disoblig¬ 
ing  things  of  a  place  where  I 
am  so  civilly  treated.” 

One  is  not  surprised  to  find 
that  she  gave  this  ape  a  wide 
berth  afterwards.  Later  on 
she  was  to  shame  others  of 
his  kidney,  but  who  happened 
to  belong  to  her  own  sex, 
into  doing  their  duty  towards 
their  country.  Read  her 
correspondence  in  that  happy 
period  after  she  had  given 
her  hand  and  heart  to  Dr. 

Delany  and  had  settled  down 
to  enjoy  the  domestic  de¬ 
lights  of  Delville— read  her 
letters  of  this  period,  I  say, 
and  you  will  find  that  she  was 
largely  instrumental  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  wearing  of  Irish 
poplin  fashionable.  Writing 
to  Mrs.  Dewes  on  August  24, 

1745,  of  the  Viceregal  Court,  she  says  :  “I  design  to  make  my  first 
visit  in  an  Irish  stuff  manleau  and  petticoat ,  and  a  head  the  Dean 
has  given  me  of  Ii ish  work,  the  prettiest  I  ever  saw  of  the  kind.” 
She  made  good  her  intention,  with  the  notable  result  indicated  in 
two  later  letters  to  the  same  lady. 

Writing  from  Delville  on  the  23rd  November  following,  Mrs. 
Delany  says  :  “  On  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  birthday  there  appeared 
at  Court  a  great  number  of  Irish  stuffs.  Lady  Chesterfield  was 
dressed  in  one,  and  I  had  the  secret  satisfaction  of  knowing  myself 
to  have  been  the  cause,  but  dare  not  say  so  here;  but  I  say, ‘I  am 
glad  to  find  my  Lady  Chesterfield's  example  has  had  so  good  an 
influence.'  The  poor  weavers  arc  starving — all  trade  has  met  with 
a  great  check  this  year 

Of  the  subsequent  Castle  festivities  in  celebration  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  birthday,  she  writes  on  January  25, 1745-6  :  “  Our  great  lady 
has  been  so  ill  as  not  to  see  company  a  great  while  ;  she  did  not 
appear  on  the  birthday,  so  there  was  no  morning  drawing-room,  but 
a  ball  at  night,  and  my  Lord  Chesterfield  did  the  honours.  It  was 
prodigiously  crowded,  and  all  the  ladies  were  dressed  in  Irish  stuff, 


and  never  looked  finer  or  more  genteel ;  except  five  or  six  who  wore 
silk,  and  they  were  not  distinguished  to  their  honour.  The  men 
were  not  so  public-spirited  as  the  ladies — most  of  them  were  in 
their  foreign  finery.” 

From  all  of  which  one  suspects  that  this  gracious  and  stately 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Granville  was  unconsciously  becoming 
Hiberniores  Hibernicis  ipsis ,  an  impression  confirmed  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  when  the  Dean  of  Down  was  in  residence  for  his  official 
duties  at  Mount  Panther,  near  Downpatrick,  his  lady  had  an  Irish 
harper  to  play  to  her  at  dinner-time  and  while  she  was  painting. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  look  beyond  Mrs.  Delany’s  letters  for  sane 
insight  into  the  characteristics  of  Irish  society  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Swift  saw  life  through  ironical  glasses, 
and,  in  his  repugnance  for  the  human  animal,  is  not  always  depend¬ 
able.  No  cultured  Irishman  can  follow  Charles  Reade  s  lead  and 
take  “Polite  Conversation’’  as  a  true  picture  of  the  items.  From 


the  very  first — in  the  days  while 


MRS.  DELANY. 

( From  the  Portrait  in  Hampton  Court  Palace.) 


she  was  still  the  charming 
young  widow  Pendarves — Mrs. 
Delany  admitted,  as  an  Eng¬ 
lishwoman  writing  to  English¬ 
women,  that  Ireland  had 
many  natural  superiorities, 
and  that  some  things  in  life 
were  better  ordered  there. 
Of  the  Phoenix  Park  in  1731, 
when  it  was  a  popular  place 
for  military  reviews  and  for 
fashionable  promenading,  she 
writes  :  “  Indeed,  I  never  saw 
a  spot  of  ground  more  to  my 
taste — it  is  far  beyond  St. 
James’s  or  Hyde  Park.”  When 
on  tour  early  in  the  following 
summer  she  could  bring  her¬ 
self  to  say,  in  communicating 
with  her  sister  from  Newtown 
Gore  :  “  The  roads  are  much 
better  in  Ireland  than  Eng¬ 
land  ;  mostly  causeways,  a 
little  jumbling,  but  very  safe!' 

A  curious  picture  of  rural 
life  among  the  better  classes 
is  given  in  the  same  letter  : 
“  Tne  people  of  this  country 
don’t  seem  solicitous  of  having 
good  dwellings  or  more  furni¬ 
ture  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  hardly  so  much ,  but  they 
make  it  up  in  eating  and 
drinking!  I  have  not  seen 
less  than  fourteen  dishes  of 
meat  for  dinner,  and  seven  for 
supper,  during  my  peregrina¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  not  only  treat 
us  at  their  houses  magnifi¬ 
cently,  but,  if  we  are  to  go  to 
an  inn,  they  constantly  provide 
us  with  a  basket  crammed 
with  good  things.  No  people 
can  be  more  hospitable  or 
obliging ,  and  there  is  not  only 
great  abundance,  but  great 
order  and  neatness.” 

Assuredly  no  one  who  seeks 
a  series  of  vivid  and  illumin¬ 
ating  flashlights  upon  old  Dublin  society  need  go  beyond  the 
letters  of  the  incomparable  Mrs.  Delany.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
quaint  picture  of  an  experience  at  a  ball  at  the  Grahams’  in 
December,  1731  : 

“  The  rest  of  the  men  are  not  worth  naming— poor  dull  wretches, 
very  ill  chosen,  I  am  sure.  I  wanted  my  good  partner,  Mr.  Usher  ; 
in  his  stead  I  had  Captain  Folliot,  a  man  six  foot  odd  inches  high, 
black,  awkward,  ramping,  roaring,  etc.  I  thought  he  would  have 
shook  my  arms  off,  and  crushed  my  toes  to  atoms;  every  moment  he 
did  some  blundering  thing,  and  as  often  asked,  ‘my  ladyships 
pardon.’  I  was  pitied  by  the  whole  company.  At  last  I  was 
resolved  to  dispatch  him  with  dancing,  since  he  was  not  worth  my 
conquest  any  other  way.  I  called  a  council  about  it,  having  some 
scruples  of  conscience,  and  fearing  he  might  appear  and  haunt  me 
after  his  death  staggered  my  resolution  ;  but  when  it  was  made 
plain  to  me  that  I  should  do  the  world  a  great  piece  of  service  by 
despatching  him,  it  salved  all  my  scruples,  and  I  had  no  more 
scruples  about  it.  In  the  midst  of  his  furious  dancing,  when  he  was 
throwing  his  arms  about  him  most  outrageously  (just  like  a  card 
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Reminiscences  of  an  frisi) 44 miracle  Worker/4 


Valentin?  Greatrakes,  “Che  S maker.” 


Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes,  of  Affane,  Co.  Waterford,  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  good  means  and  position  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  Derbyshire  family,  who,  in  the  16th 
century  possessed  property  near  Matlock. 

Mr.  Greatrakes  was  born  on  the  14th  February,  1628,  at  Affane, 
his  father 
being  Wil¬ 
liam  Great- 
lakes,  of  that 
place,  and  his 
mother  was  a 
daughter  of 
Sir  Kdward 
1 1  arris 
Knight,  just¬ 
ice  of  the 
King's  Bench 
and  Chief 
|  u st ice  of 
Munster. 

His  father 
died  while  he 
was  an  infant, 
and  his  mo¬ 
ther,  whom 
he  describes 
in  his  auto¬ 
biography  as 
*•  a  virtuous 
and  discreet 
woman,  an 
excellent 
neighbour, 
and  a  most 
indulgent 
and  provi¬ 
dent  parent,” 
sent  him  for 
some  years 
to  the  free 
school  of 
Lismore, 
founded  by 
the  Earl  of 
Cork. 

When  the 
rebellion  of 
1641  broke 
out,  he  was 
sent  to  his 
uncle,  Mr.  E. 

Harris,  at 
Stoke  Gab¬ 
riel,  in  Dev¬ 
onshire,  to  be 
educated, and 
here,  he  tells 
us,  he  was 
perfected  “  in 
humanity 
and  divin¬ 
ity.” 

He  was 
subsequently 
an  officer  in 
the  Parlia- 
m  e  n  t  a  r  y 
Army,  and 
fought  in  the 
Irish  W ars 
under  Lord 
Broghill  and 
Col.  Phayre. 

He  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have 
been  a  mag¬ 
istrate  of 
the  County 
W  ate  r  f  o  r  d 

in  the  latter  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  made  clerk  of 
the  peace  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 

Possessed  of  fair  means  and  in  happy  surroundings,  Mr.  Great¬ 
rakes  would  probably  have  led  a  quiet,  uneventful  life  as  a  country 
gentleman,  unknown  to  fame,  but  for  an  extraordinary  gift  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  that  brought  him  into  public  notice.  This 
attribute  was  no  less  than  the  power  of  healing  persons  afflicted 
with  various  diseases,  by  the  mere  process  of  stroking  or  rubbing 
them.  “About  1662,”  he  says,  “I  had  an  impulse  or  strange  per¬ 


suasion  in  my  own  mind  (of  which  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  rational 
account  to  another)  which  did  very  frequently  suggest  to  me,  that 
there  was  bestowed  on  me  the  gift  of  curing  ‘The  King’s  Vvil.5  ” 
The  success  that  attended  his  first  attempts  spread  his  fame 
abroad,  and  soon  after  he  felt  himself  “compelled”  to  cure  other 

diseases, and 
crowds  of 
persons 
flocked  to 
his  house  to 
be  cured  by 
him.  The 
verificati  on 
of  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  his 
method  by 
several 
noted  per- 
s  o  n  a  g  e  s 
drew  great 
attention  to 
Mr.  Gieat- 
rakes,  and  in 
the  annals  of 
the  time 
there  are 
several  allu¬ 
sions  to  the 
“touch  Doc- 
t  o  r ,”  or 
“  Stroaker,” 
as  he  came 
to  be  called. 

Invalids 
came  from 
all  parts  of 
the  country, 
and  many 
even  jour¬ 
neyed  from 
England  (a 
long  and 
difficult  bus¬ 
iness  in  those 
days)  to  his 
residence  to 
get  relief 
from  their 
various  ail¬ 
ments,  at¬ 
tracted  by 
the  marvel¬ 
lous  power 
he  was  be¬ 
lieved  to 
possess.  The 
stables, 
barns,  and 
cut  -  houses 
round  his 
dwelling,  we 
are  told, 
were  crowd¬ 
ed  by  those 
waiting  to  be 
treated  by 
his  healing 
hand.  Some 
who  had  no 
faith  in  the 
1  roceedin  gs 
begged  the 
Bishop  of 
Lismore  to 
inteidict  his 
practice,  as 
“  savouring 
of  necrom¬ 
ancy, ’’buthe 

would  appear  to  have  been  allowed  to  continue  his  benevolent  work,  which, 
though  not  successful  in  all  the  cases  that  came  to  him,  inspired  increased 
confidence  by  cures  effected  in  numerous  instances. 

The  renown  attending  his  efforts  reached  high  places,  and  he  was 
invited  to  England  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  Lady 
Conway,  who  resided  at  Ragley,  in  Warwickshire.  Her  husband, 
Lord  Conway,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  was  secretary  to  Charles  II.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1666,  Mr.  Greatrakes  set  out  on  this  journey,  and  when  he 
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Its  superiority  is 
evidenced  by 
thousands  of 
sturdy  children. 


MELLIN’S  FOOD 


Has  made  thousands 
of  weak  babies 
strong— peevish 
babies  happy 
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landed  at  Minehead,  found  a  crowd  of  afflicted  persons  awaiting 
his  arrival,  and  seeking  his  aid.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  not 
successful  in  curing  ihe  severe  headaches  from  which  Lady  Conway 
suffered,  and  was  about  to  return  home  when  he  was  asked  to  go  to 
the  city  of  Worcester,  which  he  did,  and  gave  great  benefit  to 
large  numbers  at  that  place  by  the  process  of  streaking.  In  the 
public  accounts  of  Worcester  for  the  year  1666  there  are  the  items 
of  the  entertainment  provided  for  Mr.  Greatrakes,  which  cost  e 
pounds;  and  a  note  appended  stating:  “This  was  an  Irishman 
famous  for  helping  and  curing  many  lame  and  diseased  persons,  only 
by  stroaking  of  their  maladies  with  his  hand,  and  therefore  sent 
for  to  this  and  other  places.” 

We  next  find  Mr.  Greatrakes  in  London,  by  desire  of  king 
Charles,  and  while  there,  we  are  told,  he  became  a  wonder  to  some 
and  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  others. 

His  Majesty,  it  is  said,  was  far  from  entertaining  a  good  opinion 
of  his  person  or  his  cures,  and  it  hardly  needed  the  ridicule  of  the 
witty,  caustic  Seigneur  de  St.  Evremond  to  influence  him  and  his 
courtiers  in  the  estimate  they  formed  of  this  sober-minded  man  who 
regarded  his  strange  gift  of  healing  with  great  seriousness,  and  used 
it  for  the  good  of  others  without  fee  or  reward. 

Charles  had  himself  performed  the  ceremony  known  as  touching 
for  the  King’s  Evil,  publicly,  at  Whitehall  some  yew*  previous, 
much  to  the  horror  of  his  Puritan  subjects,  and  he  probably  felt 
some  curiosity  to  see  the  man  who  had  gained  renown  by  similar 
acts  but  there  can  have  been  little  111  common  between  this  Irish 
gentleman  of  “good  life  and  benevolent  principles  seeming  by  his 
faith  and  by  his  charitableness  to  include  grams  of  the  golden  age 
and  to  be  a  relic  of  those  times  when  piety  and  miracle  were  sincere, 
and  the  courtiers  that  he  found  himself  amongst  in  the  palace  of  the 
King  Mr.  Greatrakes  took  lodgings  in  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields,  and 
here  some  very  remarkable  scenes  were  enacted,  and  some  of  the 
notable  cures  he  effected  were  certified  by  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  divines  of  the  period.  Amongst  those  who  vouched  for  the 
efficacy  of  his  treatment  are  the  names  of  Dr.  John  WHkins  Bishop 
of  Chester  (the  great  scholar,  as  Pepys  calls  him) -  Sir  John  Godol- 
phin  Judge  Advocate;  Dr.  R.  Cudworth,  rector  of  Ashwell  Here¬ 
ford  (who  had  as  one  of  his  pupils  at  Cambridge,  the  learned  Sir 
William  Temple) :  Doctor  H.  More  (known  as  the  Cambridge  1  la- 
tonist)  ;  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  one  of  his  warmest  believers 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  defence,  as  he  named  the  pamphlet  he 
published,  which  set  forth  in  forty-two  small  quarto  pages  the  main 
facts  of  his  life  as  connected  with  the  healing  power  he  claimed  to 
possess. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Boyle  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  day,  a  distinguished  physicist,  an  original  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  obtainer  of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India 
Company.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  resided  with  his 
sister,  Lady  Ranelagh,  in  London.  On  the  3rd  May,  1666,  Mr. 
Greatrakes  writes  :  “The  King’s  doctors  (for  the  confirmation  of  their 
Majesties’  belief!  sent  three  out  of  the  hospitals  to  me  on  crutc  es, 
and  blessed  be  God,  they  all  went  home  well,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
people,  as  well  as  the  doctors.”  Another  remarkable  cure  was  that 
of  Anthony  Nicholson,  a  bookseller  who  had  been  at  the  Bath  in 
Somersetshire,  and  spent  upwards  of  a  £100  on  medical  advice  with¬ 
out  success,  heard  of  Mr  Greatrakes  from  Dr.  Benjamin  \\  hichcott 
and  Dean  Rust,  went  to  him  and  was  restored  to  health  a  witness  to 
the  statement  recording  the  fact  being  Andrew  Mawell. 

Two  failures  are  stated  in  evidence  against  his  method  at  this  time, 
namely,  Flamstead,  the  astronomer,  and  Sir  John  Denham  the  J  at  - 
ter  of  whom  it  is  said  became  stark  mad  from  the  stroaking. 

In  the  diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
Valentine  Greatrakes,  but  the  last-named,  in  a  letter,  mentions  tha 
“h-  seemed  to  have  a  remarkable  countenance,  which  denotes  some_ 
thing  extraordinary,”  and  another  writer  of  the  J L° 
him  as  an  upright  and  sober  gentleman,  and  his  hand  the  instru 
ment  of  healmg—to  have  been  ‘Targe,  heavy,  and  soft,  and  an  aroma 
of  sweet  flowers  came  from  it.” 

During  his  stay  in  London,  Mr.  Greatrakes  formed  several  friend¬ 
ships,  and  there  is  an  interesting  budget  of  correspondence  extan  , 
from  well-known  persons  to  him,  showing  that  when  he  returned  to 
Ireland  the  remembrance  of  his  visit  had  gained  him  much  esteem 
and  regard  in  the  minds  of  many  distinguished  residents  in  the 
English  metropolis.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  correspon¬ 
dents  and  one  most  persistent  in  maintaining  his  intimacy  with  him 
w.as  the  unfortunate  Sir  Edmund  Bury,  whose  strange  murder,  in 
connection  with  the  Tilter  Oates  conspiracy,  remains  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  English  history. 

Testimony  to  Mr.  Greatrakes’  wonderful  gift  is  borne  by  an  article 
in  a  paper  called  The  Newes,  published  in  Dublin,  where,  under 
date,  <fih  July,  1665,  there  is  an  account  of  the  great  talk  there 
was  going  on  about  him,  and  strange  cures  he  had  done,  only  with 
touching  and  stroaking,  of  the  divers  letters  from  Cork,  tel  tng  o 
the  multitudes  who  flocked  about  him,  and  how  he  was  reported  to 
be  a  very  civil,  frank,  and  well-honoured  man,  conformable  to  the 
discipline  of  the  church, and  that  he  takes  neither  money  nor  presents 
for  his  cures,  and  how  that  a  very  intelligent  councillor-at-law 
wrote  from  Clonmel  that  he  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  press  of  people 
who  went  to  him,  and  that  “two  or  three  ships  well  freighted  out  of 
England  with  all  diseases,  are  most  returned  well  home.  He  is 
forced  to  leave  his  own  house  and  live  at  Youghal,  through  neces¬ 


sity  of  the  throng  after  him.”  Among  the  recoveries  named  are  those 
of  persons  suffering  from  deafness,  sciatica,  cancer,  blindness,  and 

A^Miss  Osborne  gives  an  account  of  how,  in  Dublin,  she  and  her 
brother  went  to  visit  Mr.  Greatrakes,  who  was  then  lodging  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Dunson,  “the  door  was  so  crowded,  we  could  hardly 
get  in,  and  the  rabble  were  angry  that  we  did,  saying,  that  gentle¬ 
folk  might  gitt  cure  for  their  money,  therefore  they  should  raither 

lett  in  the  poor.”  . 

She  describes  him  as  “a  proper  large  man,  very  pleasant  in  con¬ 
versation,  and  loves  to  talk  of  the  great  cures  he  has  done,  and  says 
there  is  no  surgeon  in  the  nation  has  done  the  things  he  has,  ye 
never  read  a  word  of  that  practise  in  his  life.  ,  ,  „. 

Mr.  Greatrakes  was  twice  married — first  to  Ruth,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Godolphin  Knight,  they  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
His  second  wife  was  Alice  (Tilson),  widow  of  Mr.  Rotherham,  o 
Camolin  Co  Wexford.  Mr.  Greatrakes  died  on  the  28th  November. 

1683.  - o -  A-  1>ETKR- 

WANTED  AN  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Not  a  few  brilliant  Irishmen  fail  in  life  from  sheer  lack  of  self- 
confidence  and  proper  pride.  Some  enterprising  M.P.  should  strive 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Insular  Self -Depreciation, 
giving  power  to  the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute.  In  the  event  of 
that  idea  ultimately  materialising,  we  have  no  compunction  about 
denouncing,  for  subsequent  indictment,  that  very  grave  offender,  the 
eminent  Mr.  Stickyback,  of  Grafton  Street,  Dublin.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  he  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  institution  and  a  land- 
mark,  this  sheet-lightning  taker  of  counterfeit  presentments  had  the 
supreme  audacity  the  other  day  to  advertise  himseH  on  the  sand¬ 
wich-boards  as  “the  Cheap  and  Nasty  Photographer." 

Possibly  this  sudden  excess  of  Uriah  Heepishness  came  as  a  mild 
protest  against  the  vain-gloriousness  of  an  otherwise  worthy  local 
advertiser,  who  has  been  augmenting  the  gaiety  of  nations  by 
classing  himself  with  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  and  other  immortals. 
But,  really,  Mr.  Stickyback  your  modesty  is  overpowering, not  but  that 
we  ’willingly  concede  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  epithet  “cheap,” 
but  the  collocation  “nasty”  is  distinctly  libellous.  In  proof  of  the 
faith  that  is  in  us  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  cur  readers  to 
patronise  Mr.  Stickyback’s  great  Christmas  speciality— nothing  less 
than  three  full-length  panel  photographs,  ensconced  in  an  attractive 
“Greeting”  card,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  eighteenpence 
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J^ong  experience  and  the  use  of  up-to-date  methods 
enable  us  to  skilfully  DYE,  CLEAN,  or  FINISH 
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quality,  and  satisfaction.  A  few  of  our  specialities  ; 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  NOTABLE  EFFORT  TO  ENCOURAGE  BOTH  IN  IRELAND. 


of  Arc/iceology,  and  author  of  many  valuable  works  relating  to 
the  past  of  Ireland. 

Such  official  reports  and  catalogues,  almost  as  much  as  pamphlet 
literature,  now  afford  us  important  historic  matter;  and,  when  what 
is  best  in  the  last  century  shall  take  its  place  upon  library  shelves, 
and  the  much-vexed  Irish  Question  comes  to  be  explained  (after 
a  very  happy  solution,  we  trust,)  by  future  philanthropists,  poli¬ 
ticians,  or  some  essayist  of  the  Carlyle  type,  that  section  to  be  treated 
under  the  head  of  State  of  Fine  Arts,  will,  for  certain,  owe  much  to 
the  record  of  Mr.  Blacker’s  enterprise. 

The  late  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Keeper  of  Records  at  the  Four  Courts, 
used  to  say  while  compiling  his  History  of  Dublin,  “  Where  there 
is  no  official  record,  give  me  an  old  print  !  ”  He  was,  by  taste,  an 
enthusiast  in  the  engraver’s  art,  and  his  application  of  this  theory  to 
the  amassing  of  historic  material  was  a  correct  one.  Much  lost 
proof  and  buried  evidence  must  lie  hidden  within  old  Sheraton 
escritoires  and  on  the  shelves  of  unappreciated  bookcases  among 
our  country  houses.  We  could  wish,  therefore,  to  hear  of  other 


sisting  of  twenty-one  members,  chosen  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
subscribers,  will  select  and  purchase  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  such  works  of  art  as  are  creditable  to  the  talent 
and  genius  of  the  country  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  these 
prizes  are  to  be  distributed  by  lot  among  the  subscribers,  one  chance 
being  allowed  one  pound,  two  chances  for  two  pounds,  and  so  on, 
in  proportion  for  every  pound  contributed.  Many  persons  would 
thus  be  enabled  to  shew  their  love  for  the  arts,  and  participate  in 
their  advancement,  by  becoming  possessed  of  valuable  productions 
of  the  pencil  and  chisel,  at  a  trifling  cost,  who  have  hitherto  been 
precluded  these  advantages  from  want  of  such  a  Society  ;  while 
every  member  will  be  entitled  to  an  Engraving,  finished  in  the 
highest  manner  the  funds  of  the  Society  admit  of,  and  published 
exclusively  for  themselves.” 

The  committee  of  twenty-one  for  the  first  year  who  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  year’s  funds  and  were  to  form  a  committee  of 
selection  at  the  Exhibition  of  1840,  had  the  then  Marquess  of 
Ormonde  for  its  president,  and  included  the  Marquess  of  Abercorn 
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*Y|  Y n  E  have  been  favoured  and  entrusted  with  a  valuable  record 
VVl  of  private,  energetic  endeavour  towards  national  advance¬ 
ment,  in  a  complete  sequence  of  the  published  Reports  of  The 
National  Art  Union  of  Ireland,  from  its  inception  by  and  commence¬ 
ment  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Stewart  Blacker,  Esquire,  of 
20,  Gardiner’s  Place,  and  Carrick-Blacker,  County  Armagh,  one  of  a 
long  resident  Irish  family  universally  respected  and  distinguished 
for  their  many  public  spirited  as  well  as  their  charitable  works. 

These  reports,  together  with  the  privilege  of  illustration  by  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  entire  collection  of  the  now-highly-prized  engravings 
executed  from  paintings  by  resident  Irish  artists  for  the  Art  Union, 
and  presented  by  that  body  to  its  subscribers,  have  been  generously 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Francis  Joseph  Bigger,  of  Ardrigh,  Belfast, 
an  enthusiastic  patriot,  the  erudite  editor  of  the  Ulster  Journal 


gentlemen  following  die  kindly  example  of  Mr.  Bigger,  who 
has  furnished  us  with  a  piece  de  resistance  for  our  Christmas 
Number,  which  we  feel  certain  our  readers  will  enjoy. 

Mr.  Blacker's  report  of  the  formation  and  ultimate  realization  of  his 
favourite  scheme  is  dated  for  1839-40,  and  was  submitted  by  him  to  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  the  LectureTheatre  there, 
on  the  8th  April,  1839,  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde  being  in  the  chair, 
and  the  proceedings  of  which  were  subsequently  confirmed  at  a 
general  public  meeting  held  on  the  15th  April  of  the  following  year. 

At  the  former,  Mr.  Blacker,  as  honorary  secretary,  stated  that  the 
society  of  which  the  nucleus  was  then  assembled  was  “now  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  encouragement  of  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland  by  the 
following  simple  and  most  effectual  method  : — A  committee,  con- 


Painted  by  N.  J.  Crowley ,  R.H.A. 
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1.  — The  Arran  Fisherman's  Drowned  Child,  Engraved  by  F.  Bacon,  jor  the  Irish  Art  Union  in  1843. 

2. — The  Young  Mendicants'  Novitiate,  Engraved  by  Samuel  Sanoster,  -for  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union  m  ,841. 

3.  — The  Blind  Girl  at  a  Holy  Well ,  Engraved  by  H.  T.  Ryall,  for  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union ,  in  1840, 

The  Six  Pictures  reproduced  above  are  from  the  Original  Prints  in  the  Collection  of  Ft  am , 
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A  BLIND  GIRL  AT  A  HOLY  WELL. 
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4.  — Irish  Courtship ,  Engraved  by  F.  Bromley ,  1849. 

5.  — Irish  S -pinning  Wheel,  Engraved  by  Francis  Holl,  for  the  National  Art  l/nion  of  Ireland,  1847. 

6.  — The  Origin  of  the  Stocking  Loom,  engraved  by  Francis  Holl  for  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  1850. 

iseph  Bigger ,  Belfast ,  who  has  kindly  lent  them  for  the  purpose  of  presentation  here. 
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(afterwards  twice  Viceroy  of  Ireland),  Marquess  Conytigham, 
Marquess  of  Downshire,  Earl  of  Roden,  Earl  of  Kenmare,  Earl  of 
Mayo,  Viscount  Massereene, 
the  Lords  Bishops  of  Meath 
and  Clogher,  Chief  Justice 
Dougherty,  and  Judges 
Blackburne,  Torrens,  and 
Burton, and  Colonel  D’Agui- 
lar,  Military  Secretary  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces, 
among  its  vice-presidents, 
as  well  as  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  Viscount 
Powerscourt,  the  Hon. 
the  Very  Reverend  Dean 
Maude,  Isaac  Weld,  Mat¬ 
thew  Anketell,  Anthony 
Cliffe,  J.  M.  D’Olier,  Chid- 
ley  Coote,  Standish  O'Grady, 

W.  Cotter  Kyle,  R. 

Ross  of  Bladensburgh,  and 
David  La  Touche,  Esquires, 
as  brother  committee-men. 

The  committee  rooms  were 
at  the  Royal  Irish  Institu¬ 
tion  in  College  Street  (known 
to  ourselves  until  1 86 1  as 
Glover’s  Rooms,  occupying 
thepresentsiteof  theProvin- 
cial  Bank),  and  Mr.  Blacker 
had  as  his  fellow-official  Mr. 

Thomas  Hutton,  of  114, 

Summer  Hill,  in  the  capacity 
of  treasurer.  The  days  of 
meeting  were  the  first  and 
third  Fridays  in  each  month, 
at  three  o’clock,  when  mem¬ 
bers  were  requested  to  at¬ 
tend,  to  make  any  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  society’s 
improvement,  and  hand  in 
such  subscriptions  as  they 
had  received  from  friends. 

What  a  fine,  sound, hearty, 
liberal-spirited  resident  pub¬ 
lic  there  must  have  been  in 
Dublin  at  that  period  !  The 
list  of  subscribers  appended 
to  that  first  year’s  report, 

1839-40,  is  most  interesting,  shewing  us  where  the  parents  of  many 
elderly  ladies  and  eminent  official  and  professional  gentlemen  of 


we  now  see  desecrated  by  signboards  bearing  flaming  trade  marks 
or  offensively  prominent  advertisements.  Many  of  the  guineas 

that  were  cheerfully  given 
towards  this  first,  hopeful 
encouragement  of  “the  tal¬ 
ent  and  genius  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  came  from  well-filled 
purses  then  abounding  in 
Old  Dominic  Street,  Granby 
Row,  George’s  Place,  Glou¬ 
cester  Street,  Gardiner's 
Place,  Seville  Place,  Rutland 
Square,  as  well  as  from 
Merrion  and  Fitzwilliam 
Squares,  Harcourt  and  Lee- 
son  Streets.  Whither 
are  ye  fled,  kind  friends  of 
many  Quarterings,  of  the 
Long  Robe,  the  Sword,  and 
last  remaining  powdered 
episcopal  perukes,  together 
with  those  few  modest, 
gentle,  spare  ribs  who  ren¬ 
dered  that  inaugural  meet¬ 
ing  “  honoured  and  fashion¬ 
able”?  Poor  Brothers  of 
the  Brush  and  Chisel  saw 
not  so  many  modern  patriots 
and  elegant  ladies  at  the 
latter-day  scant  gatherings 
of  their  supporters  in  our 
times. 

The  first  distribution  of 
prizes  under  the  new,  bene¬ 
ficent  Art  Union  was  held 
in  the  Theatre  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  on 
Wednesday,  the  8th  July, 
when  the  pictures  selected 
at  the  Spring  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  together  with  that 
which  had  been  selected 
for  the  engraving,  were 
placed  en  evidence ,  and 
subsequent  to  Mr.  Blacker’s 
reading  of  his  report 
which  was  received  “  with 
the  greatest  approbation,” 
awarded  by  the  ballot,  conducted  in  the  following  manner  : — 
The  number  of  every  ticket  sold,  having  been  written  on  a 


THE  BLIND  FIDDLER. 


SUNDAY  MORNING. 


[W.  Brocas. 


Paintedby]  THE  LI  M  E  RICK  PI  PER,  OR  FAT  H  ER  AND  DAUGHTER.  [J.  H  avert  y.  Painted  by] 

our  own  day  then  resided,  and  marking  distinctly  the  past  im-  slip  of  paper  by  the  possessor,  was  enclosed  within  a  wooden 

portance  of  many  a  stately  mansion  whose  still  imposing  frontage  ball  and  placed  in  a  vase ;  in  another  vase  were  pa 

(Continued  at  page  44.)  
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courtesy  this  -picture  is  reproduced.  S'  7  ™nase 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE. 

From  an  exceedingly  rare  Continental  Print,  ■ published  in  1 77 1 . 
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IRISH  ART  AND  ARTISTS.— (Continued  from  Page  40.) 


balls  containing  the  numbers  placed  by  the  committee  of  selection 
on  the  picture  prizes,  which  on  that  first  occasion  numbered  thirty, 
r wo  gentlemen  invited  from  among  the  company  assembled  drew 
these  balls  simultaneously  from  the  receptacles  on  behalf  of  all 
present,  the  balls  being  well  shaken  about  between  each  drawing, 
and  whenever  the  number  of  a  prize  was  drawn  and  announced,  the 
holder  of  the  ticket  bearing  that  number  was  declared  winner 
The  gentlemen  who  first  acted  in  this  capacity  were  R.  Shaw 
Esquire,  of  Bushey  Park  (afterwards  the  Recorder  of  Dublin)  and 
].  Atkinson,  Esquire. 

the  handsome  sum  of  £438  14s.  was  expended  by  this  infant 
institution  upon  thirty  works  of  art  executed  by  resident  local 
painteis  and  sculptors,  divided  among  prices  ranging  from  £94 

The  first  prize,  “  The  Remembrance,”  by  R.  Roth  well,  R.  H  .A. ,  price 
£94  ros.,  fell  to  David  Charles  La  Touche,  Esquire,  Banker,  of 
Castle  Street  when  was  a  La  Touche  ever  elsewhere  than  promi- 
nent  in  all  such  undertakings  for  the  public  welfare  of  Dublin? 
Without  doubt  D.  C.  took 
many  tickets  from  among 
which  that  bearing  No.  350 
brought  a  reward,  and  No. 

348,  a  modest  work,  unnamed, 
valued  at  £2. 

The  Rev.  Marcus  Beresford, 

Kilmore,  Co.  Cavan,  won  (?) — 
an  O'Connor!  modestly  priced 
at  £7  7s->  and  only  catalogued 
as  “  Landscape.’’  What  vicis¬ 
situdes  has  that  little  canvas 
gone  through?  Has  it  been 
sold  in  sister  kingdoms  as 
the  work  of  Patrick  Naysmith, 
or  perhaps  reached  a  high 
value  among  connoisseurs  in 
that  unholy  old  temple  of 
fashion  in  King  Street,  St. 

James’,  universally  yclept 
“Christie’s”?  Nay,  let  us 
hope  it  still  hangs,  cared  for 
and  appreciated,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  stately  homes  of 
these  lordly  Beresfords,  who 
were  ever  munificent  patrons 
of  art,  as  we  ourselves  know 
full  well.  Space  does  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  detail  the  names  and 
prizes  of  that  First  Distribu¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  several  prizes  went 
to  award  kind  sympathy  and 
encouragement  from  England 
and  Scotland, and  to  remember 
that  one  sister  society  had  only 
a  short  time  previously  been 
established  in  Edinburgh. 

The  artists  so  well  encouraged 
by  this  opening  effort  were, 
as  may  be  guessed  by  those 
acquainted  with  art  history  of 
the  early  Victorian  school, 

George  Mulvany,  R.  H.A. ; 

Matt  Kendrick,  R.H.A.; 

George  Sharpe,  R.H.A. ;  A. 

Nicholl,  R.H.A. ;  Thos.  Kirk, 

R.H.A.,  sculptor,  who  had 
previously  executed  the  statue 

of  Lord  Nelson  ;  Charles  Grey,  a  Scottish  brother  by  adoption, 
whose  charming  genre  picture  of  a  boy  with  setter  dog, 
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MRS.  S.  C.  HALL 

Author  of  “Lights  and  Shadows  of  Irish  Life,”  collaborated  with  her  husband, 
Samuel  Carter  Hall,  in  the  writing  and  production  of  that  artistic  national  record, 

“  Halls  Ireland.” 


From  a  Drawing  by  J .  Hayter. 


with  which  he  received  provincial  visitors  who  had  chance  inquiries 
to  make  while  exploring  the  great  national  collection  under  his 
charge,  must  feel  interested  in  this  early  experience  of  his  popular 
picture  being  so  markedly  chosen  for  publicity,  and  realise  the 
impoitant  matter  it  must  have  been  to  the  young  painter  to  journey 
o  London  in  the  packet — probably  the  “  Vanguard,"  slowest  but 
surest  of  old  hulks,  or  the  more  modern  “  Iron  Duke’ --with  this 
picture,  his  first  to  be  engraved. 

We  consider,  of  Sir  Frederick’s  maturer  works,  his  portrait  of 
George  Ehot  to  be  his  most  important;  that  of  Lady  Martin,  nee 
Helen  Faucit,  his  handsomest,  and  his  mediaeval  subject  “The 
lurret  Stair,”  his  most  elaborate.  The  latter  two  are  now  in 
our  own  National  Gallery,  a  bequest  from  their  possessor  and  Sir 
fi rederick  s  early,  sincere  friend,  the  late  Margaret  Stokes  of 
Carng-Breac,  Howth.  .  .  .  Due  recognition  was  given  to  the 

Irish  language  by  the  Art  Union,  and  several  of  the  pictures  bear 
their  titles  in  Gaelic,  such  as  the  Cup  Tossing  and  the  Arran  Fisher¬ 
man’s  Drowned  Child. 

O11  this  inception  of  the 
society  followed  five  years 
surprising  snccess.  In  the 
second  year  Queen  Victoria 
became  the  patroness  of  the 
Society,  and  her  then  Viceroy, 
the  Earl  of  Fortescue,  also 
afforded  his  patronage  and 
very  active  help  ;  while  His 
Grace  the  Lord  Primate  of 
Ireland  (another  Beresford), 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces 
added  their  names  to  the 
list  of  vice-patrons.  In  this 
year  the  society  iealised  the 
sum  of  .£2,329,  while  the 
sister  societies  attained  re¬ 
spectively,  London  £721, 
and  Edinburgh  £1,270.  A 
work  of  Mr.  Rothwell,  R.  H.A., 
was  selected  for  engraving, 
and  submitted  to  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Sangster,  of 
London,  for  reproduction  on 
copper.  The  committee  ex¬ 
pressed  their  deep  regret  that 
no  expert  in  line  engraving 
was  to  be  found  at  home 
capable  of  dealing  with  this 
section  of  the  society’s  enter¬ 
prise.  and,  as  encouragement 
to  such  talent  as  did  exist  in 
the  country,  arranged  to  give 
prizes  in  future  years  at  the 
following  liberal  rate  :  — Fora 
line  engraving  on  copper  or 
steel,  not  less  than  6  inches 
by  4,  £25 ;  an  etching  on 
copper,  or  mezzotinto,  not 
less  than  8  by  6,  £15  ;  en¬ 
graving  on  wood,  not  less 
than  6  by  4,  £10;  litho¬ 

graphic  drawing,  not  less 
than  8  by  6,  £10;  a  pair  of 
medal  dies,  diameter  not  less 
than  1  y2  inches,  impressions 
in  silver  and  copper  to  be 
exhibited,  £20  ;  engraving  on 
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a  gem  or  hard  stone,  £10  ;  engraving  on  a  shell,  £5  ;  model  in  wax, 
« r,  _ ,  ^  •  ",  “  wi  v.n,.  uug,  £5;  model  in  clay  or  plaster,  £c. 

then  enterDdsinpS'lpssppCe  h^2°’  Went  L  the  In  th‘s  year  a  Pair  handsome  mahogany  revolving  boxes  were 

Also  last  but  Tt  S  T  manager,  of  thef  old  Tuheatle  Royal.  provided  for  the  drawing  of  prizes,  the  number  for  ticketsand  awards 
sublet  for  e.mrav  ,m  ’“  S®  'n?  5T  f  T TrrTT  TSt  ^ing  enSraved  on  bo"e  countermand  the  assistance  of  two  boys  from 
vounT Mr  Ruftnn  bL  1  he  ,Bll"d  G'r‘  at,‘  e„Hoy  Well,’  by  the  Richmond  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  obtained  for  the  actual 
Director  of  the  National  S  Sir  Frederick  Burton,  kt„  and  selection.  These  boxes,  of  1841,  are  still  at  the  Royal  Hibernian 
the  meetinV  disoatched  (gallery,  London),  was,  immediately  after  Academy,  and  have  served  at  every  drawing  for  prizes  until  1907. 

o  thTw ishes  mi  tt,  h’  ”  T  f  Thomas  Davis-  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Young  Irelanders,  keenly 

iu  me  wibnes  or  me  committee,  and  accompanying  it,  in  order  that  J 

there  might  be  no  delay  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver.”  -  - 

I  he  private  purchaser  of  this  fine  work  wasColonel  D’ Aguilar,  Deputy 
Adjutant-General,  and  the  engraver  entrusted  with  its  reproduction 
™  Mf.  H.  T.  Ryall,  “an  artist  of  the  highest  name  and  character 
in  his  line,  in  London  (there  being  none  in  this  country  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  style  required),”  as  we  are  instructed  by  Mr.  Blacker  in  his 
report.  Anyone  who  knew  the  handsome,  snowy-haired  old  knight, 
to]  ours  preux  chevalier ,  or  even  experienced  from  him  the  fine  courtesy 
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Give  Your 
Boy  a  Brownie 


And  our  book,  “  Smith  Major,  Myself  and 
a  Brownie,”  telling  what  two  School¬ 
boys  did  with  this  splendid  little  Camera. 

You  can  have  the  Book  now  Post  Free  by 
sending  a  Post  Card  naming  this  Paper. 

The  Brownie  you  can  get  from  any  Kodak  dealer  when 
you  have  read  the  book  and  seen  how  simple  and  enjoy¬ 
able  photography  has  been  made  by  the  Kodak  system. 

No  Darkroom.  No  Previous  Experience  Needed. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  KODAK  DEALERS  AND 


Prices  from  5/- 


IRISH  ART  AND 

advocated,  in  his  own  strident  way,  the  encouragement  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  an  Irish  Art.  Byword  and  pen  he  did  what  he  could  and 
;n  one  of  his  essays  he  outlined  a  comprehensive  series  of  Irish 
Historical  Pictures.  It  was  Davis  who  wrote,  “We  entreat  our 
artists  as  they  love  their  country,  as  they  owe  it  a  service,  as  they 
oitv  its  woes  and  errors,  as  they  are  wroth  at  its  sufferings,  and  as 
they  hope  to  share  and  aid  its  advance,  to  use  this  opportunity  of 
raising  the  taste  and  cultivating  the  nationality  of  Ireland  Davis  s 
Essays  on  Irish  Art  and  Art  Unions  are  worthy  of  perusal,  even  at 

^Mr.^Ste^var^ Blacker,  himself,  admitted  regarding  his  darling 
scheme  that  “  It  has  been  remarked,  perhaps  too  justly,  that  in  tins 
country  it  is  much  easier  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  to  originate 
magnificently  than  to  plan  deliberately  and  to  prosecute  steadily 
In  his  case  the  greatest  care,  with  circumspection,  was  upheld  with 
untiring  zeal  tempered  with  discretion,  and  his  enterprise  met  with 
not  only  such  success  as  it  deserved,  but  with  such  extraordinary 
public  approval  and  quick  recognition,  that  the  voluminous  lists  of 
subscribers,  together  with  extended  sympathies  and  wider  en¬ 
deavours,  are  beyond  the  limits  of  our  space  for  citation.  All  we 
shall  note  is  that,  of  the  extra  prizes  offered  from  the  reserve  fund, 
no  engraved  work  submitted  merited  the  full  amount  offered  and 
that  but  “/15  and  £10,  respectively,  could,  w  th  sufficient  credit  to 
the  Society  and  country,  be  awarded.”  The  Society  s  first  engrav¬ 
ing  had,  however,  been  so  successful  that  Mr.  Burton  was  paid 

/100  as  copyright  for  his  fine  work. 

We  must  now,  alas  !  pass  on  to  the  year  1844,  when  a  calamity 
befell  the  thriving  young  society,  which  nearly  crushed  it  like  a 

” “The6'  report  for  the  fifth  year  opens  with  a  statement  that  “  A 
storm  which  has  been  threatening  for  some  time  on  the  legality  ot 
our  Society,  and  others  similarly  conducted,  burst  on  us  early  in  the 
soring  by  the  law  officers  in  England  sending  an  intimation  to  the 
Art  Union  of  London  to  stay  their  proceedings.  Legal  opinion  in 
this  country  was  opposed  to  such  a  view  considering  our  Society 
as  it  is  conducted,  does  not  come  within  the  spirit  or  the  lettei  of 
the  enactments  very  properlv  in  force  against  lotteries,  and  other 
gambling  speculations.  Yet  we  at  once  stayed  proceedings  and 
prayed  for  an  enquiry  and  adjustment  before  Parliament.  If  this 
announcement  had  been  made  earlier,  loss  might  have  been .  sav  , 
but  at  the  beginning  of  April,  it  checked  and  injured  the  exhibitions 
then  about  to  open,  and  the  Parliamentary  enquiry  having  continued 
its  sittings  until  August,  we  lost  the  best  months  of  the  year  for 
netting  in  our  resources,  and  our  time  was  principally  taken  up  n 
conducting  our  defence.  Needless  to  tell  the  clear  and  satisfactory 
case  made  for  the  Society,  and  the  public  results  laid  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  have  materially  served  to  the  passing  of 
an  act  which  allows  of  our  assembli ng  to-day  as  a  regular  recognised 
body  by  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the  legislature.’ 

The  London  and  Scottish  societies  had  collected  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  early  in  the  year,  and  so  were  at  no  loss,  but  the  Irish  society 
found  itself  with  but  £700  in  its  exchequer  at  the  beginning  of 


ARTISTS. -Concluded. 


August,  therefore  had  to  make  what  proved  to  be  an  herculean 
effort,  even  allowing  itself  six  weeks  extra  time  1.1  raising  what 
appears  a  triumphant  sum,  £4.000,  although  with  a  falling-o  o 
A  000  from  the  realisation  of  the  previous  year,  1843.  The  committee 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  result  of  their  strenuous  endeavour 
notwithstanding,  and  we  wish  we  could  record  as  hen pic  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  they  strove;  but  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  exhibitions  by  the  scare  ...  April  was  shewn  by  he 
fact  that  there  were  three  hundred  works  less  sent  in,  while  the 
money  taken  for  attendance  fell  off  more  than  half. 

Meetings  had  been  held  by  various  public  bodies  in  Dublin  for 
the  purpose  of  according  their  support  to  the  Art  Union  in  its 
defence  before  Parliament  ;  of  these  we  may  mention  the  Hoya 
Dublin  Society,  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  Society  of  Irish  Artists.  ,  T  , 

The  Art  Union’s  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Loids 
on  lune  18th,  1844,  by  Lord  Monteagle,  who  somewhat  astonished 
his  hearers  when  he  informed  them  that,  “An  lllusirious  Duke  w 
was  then  sitting  on  the  Woolsack,”  had  honoured  the  Society  by 
becoming  its  patron  ;  that  it  counted  many  members  of  that  House 
as  well  as  judges  of  the  land,  and  members  of  the  past  as  well  as 
the  present  Government,  among  its  subscribers,  whose  numbei  had 
risen  from  4,600  to  13,6:2. 

Among  several  tables  of  statistics  compiled  by  Mr.  Blacker  to 
indicate  the  progress  of  his  undertaking  and  shew  its  remaikable 
results  we  can  quote  but  one,  a  most  telling  one,  however,  viz.— the 

effect  produced  upon  the  R.H. A.  .. 

At  the  four  exhibitions,  held  within  the  galle.ies,  previous  to  the 
inception  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  the  total  amount  receiveo 
from  purchasers  of  works  was  £1  10s.  for  two  small  water  colour 
drawings  while  for  four  subsequent  years  the  amount  tealised  by 
sales  reached  £8,006,  private  purchase  having  been  stimulated  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Art  Union. 

During  the  former  years  cited  the  total  income  of  the  Academy 
arising  from  all  sources,  attendance,  sales,  etc.,  had  been  £577, 
while  for  those  subsequent,  as  referred  to,  it  rose  to  £i,79°,  and  tlle 
number  of  works  exhibited  had  more  than  doubled  themselves. 

Our  readers  may  be  acquainted  with  the  latter  day  transactions  of  the 
beneficent  public  institution,  whose  commencement  we  have  recalled, 
and  will  remember  that  it  continued  in  vigour  until  1858,  when  a 
new  society  was  formed,  which  has  been  familiar  to  us  until  so 
recent  a  date  as  1907.  The  art  world  having  undergone  many 
changes  during  the  past  fin  de  siecle ,  and  this  opening  present  cen¬ 
tury  ^it  is  easy  to  recall  several  conditions  of  its  past  within  our  own 
recollection  ;  but,  we  trust  the  younger  generations  among  us  may 
find  some  interest  in  our  recapitulation  of  what  may,  truly,  be 
designated  the  early  days  of  modern  art  in  Ireland.  Our  artists  at 
present  have  no  such  enthusiastic  supporters  as  those  uoblemen 
and  gentlemen  whose  names  compose  the  lists  enrolled  by  the 
vigorous  and  public  spirited  Stewart  Blacker. 
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GIVE  SOMETHING  XJSE^XJIa. 

Genuine  Irish  Cambric  Pocket  Handkerchiefs  are  the  most  acceptable  Present  in  the  World. 

Children’s  from  1/0  per  dozen;  Ladies’,  2/11  per  dozen;  Gentlemens  from  3  11  per  dozen. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


THE  HON.  MRS.  ALDWORTH  OF  CORK 

The  Only  Irishwoman  ever  Admitted  a  Member  of  the  Freemasons. 


NOTHING  under  the  sun  has  half  so  much  vitality  as  that 
sort  of  pleasing  fiction  which  has  a  slender  substratum 
of  truth  and  has  been  crystallized  by  popular  acceptance 
into  a  tradition.  When  the  stickler  after  accuracy 
•)  sets  out  to  slay  one  of  these  hybrids,  he  finds  to  his 
y  disgust  that  it  is  not  only  hydra-headed,  but  has  no 
Achilles’  heel.  People  will  doubtless  go  on  believing  until  the  end 
of  time  that  the  first  woman  who  contrived  to  be  present  during  the 
solemn  rites  of  Masonic  initiation  hid  herself  in  a  clock-case  in  the 
lodge-room.  That  has  been  the  story  any  time  this  century  past, 
although  a  moment’s  reflection  would  have  shown  any  rational  being 
that  not  even  the  most  capacious  of  grandfathers’  clocks  would 
afford  hiding-room  for  the  average  girl  in  her  teens,  much  less  a 
grown  woman.  The  absurdity  of  the  fable  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Honourable  Elizabeth  St  Leger,  who  happened  to  be  the  curiosity- 
monger  in  question,  was  a  young  lady  of  considerable  amplitude, 
who  flourished  (as  they  say  in  the  history  books)  in  the  era  of 
the  hooped  petticoat.  Per¬ 
haps, under  the  circumstances, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  tell  the 
story  as  it  really  occurred, 
even  although  one  has  no 
hopes  of  laying  quietly  to  rest 
the  childish  fairy  tale  that  has 
superseded  it. 

Among  the  magnates  of 
Munster  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  whose 
stars  were  in  the  ascendant 
was  Sir  Arthur  St.  Leger, 
soon  to  be  known  successively 
as  Baron  Kilmagdon  and 
Viscount  Doneraile.  In  1695, 
while  he  was  still  a  simple 
knight,  there  was  born  unto 
him  a  daughter,  Betty,  the 
heroine  of  this  plain,  unvar¬ 
nished  tale.  Judging  by  her 
portrait,  she  was  no  great 
beauty,  kindly  and  good- 
natured  as  she  looks ;  and 
one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
that  forty  years  later  she  was 
still  unmarried.  At  that 
period,  in  1735,  Lord  Done¬ 
raile,  who  was  an  ardent 
Freemason  and  very  sociable, 
procured  a  warrant  from 
headquarters  authorising  him 
to  establish  a  Masonic  Lodge 
in  his  district.  In  country 
places,  then  as  now,  it  was 
customary  for  the  brethren  of 
the  square  and  compass,  when 
not  of  sufficient  strength  nu¬ 
merically  to  build  a  separate 
lodge,  to  meet  in  the  private 
house  of  some  member,  in  a 
room  set  apart  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
members  of  the  new  Munster 
Lodge,  who  consisted  entirely 
of  the  aristocratic  founder, 
his  sons,  and  their  intimate 
friends,  met  to  have  their 

feasts  of  reason  and  their  flows  of  soul  for  a  considerable  period  in 
Doneraile  Court.  Now  it  chanced  that  the  worthy  Viscount  had 
etermined  upon  adding  a  large  saloon  to  his  residence,  a  vital 
alteration  that  necessitated  the  partial  removal  of  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  temporary  lodge-room.  While  the  building  operations  were 
m  process  of  completion,  the  Honourable  Betty,  who  had  long 
burnt  with  curiosity  concerning  the  mysterious  goings-on  among 
he  Masonic  fraternity,  became  obsessed  with  an  idea  which  she  lost 
no  time  in  putting  into  practice.  Working  secretly  now  and  again 
as  occasion  proffered,  she  managed  with  a  pair  of  scissors  to 
remove  the  unhardened  mortar  from  one.of  the  bricks  in  the  newly- 
constructed  wall.  Here  was  a  convenient  peep-hole  when  the 

flyCTh°lglCal  m°u1iejt  ^rnved-  As  luck  Would  have  it,  when  next 
the  Lodge  assembled  the  prime  business  of  the  evening  was  the 
initiating  of  a  new  member  into  the  first  two  degrees  of  the  mystic 
order.  It  is  generally  understood  that  some  of  the  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  Masonic  induction  are  of  a  weird,  awe-inspiring  order _ 
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a  belief  that  is  borne  out  by  Mistress  Betty’s  experience.  What  she 
beheld  on  this  historic  occasion  nobody  ever  gleaned.  All  we  know 
for  certain  is  that,  shortly  after  she  removed  the  brick  and  applied 
her  eyes  to  the  peep-hole,  she  gave  a  piercing  scream  and  fled  down 
the  corridor  into  the  arms  of  the  wary  and  suspicious  Tyler  who 
was  keeping  watch  and  ward  at  the  lodge-room  door.  At  once  the 
fat  was  in  the  fire.  Out  trooped  all  the  brethren  to  see  the  reason 
of  the  hubbub,  and  the  excited  woman,  the  loose  brick,  and  the 
peep-hole  told  their  own  tale.  One  and  all  returned  to  the  lodge- 
room  aghast,  and  a  solemn  deliberation  took  place  as  to  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  eavesdropper,  who  had  gained  improper  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arcana  of  their  order.  Viewing  the  sex  of  the  offender, 
it  was  thought  that  nothing  short  of  death  would  ensure  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  their  secrets,  and  to  that  dread  decree  even  the  lady’s 
father  agreed.  Just,  however,  as  poor  Betty’s  life  hung  in  the 
balance,  the  eloquent  advocacy  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Hayes  St.  Leger 
tinned  the  scale  in  her  favour.  What  he  proposed  was  what  is 

known  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  as  “an  heroic  remedy," 
but  the  assembled  Masons 
were  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  alternative  that  would 
meet  the  exigencies  without 
sacrifice  of  their  honour. 
With  immense  feelings  of 
relief  it  was  agreed  upon  that 
the  Honourable  Betty’s  life 
should  be  spared  on  condition 
that  she  took  upon  herself  the 
responsibilities  of  Masonry 
and  were  initiated  forthwith 
into  the  first  two  degrees  of 
the  order — in  other  words, 
into  as  much  of  the  craft  as 
she  had  already  surreptitiously 
witnessed.  To  that  the 
frightened  woman  made  no 
demur,  and  the  installation 
at  once  took  place.  Strange 
to  say,  for  the  remaining 
forty  years  of  her  life 
Freemasonry  had  no  more 
loyal  or  zealous  upholder  than 
the  lady  who  was  inducted 
into  its  mysteries  compulsor¬ 
ily.  Attaining  to  the  rank  of 
Mother  in  I  srael,  she  attended 
all  the  Masonic  assemblies 
and  processions  in  Cork,  and 
brought  distinction  to  the 
craft  which  had  so  reluctantly 
broken  its  rules  and  accepted 
her  as  its  adopted  daughter. 

So  far  as  the  Honourable 
Betty  was  concerned,  the 
whole  affair  proved  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  She  was  now 
forty,  and  swains  had  hitherto 
passed  her  homely  face  un¬ 
scanned.  But  the  novelty  of 
her  situation  soon  gained  her 
a  husband,  for  before  the 
passing  of  many  moons  she 
was  led  to  the  altar  by  Richard 
Aldworth,  a  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament  who  resided  at  Newmarket,  Co.  Cork,  and  was  the  grandson 
of  the  knight,  his  namesake,  who  was  Provost  Mareschal  of  Munster. 
By  his  happy  marriage,  Aldworth  solved  a  problem  that  has  perplexed 
many  a  worthy  Freemason,  and  has  been  amusingly  exemplified  by 
Douglas  Jerrold  in  one  of  the  best-known  of  “  Mrs.  Caudle’s  Curtain 
Lectures.’’  He  was  not  pestered  with  questions  as  to  his  goings-on, 
nor  worried  by  thoughts  of  the  usual  sequel  to  a  belated  sitting 
among  the  brethren.  When  he  wanted  an  evening’s  jollification  at 
the  Lodge,  he  took  his  better  half  with  him  ! 

As  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Aldworth  outlived  all  her  brothers  and 
their  progeny,  the  Doneraile  family  estates  eventually  devolved 
upon  her.  At  the  period  of  her  death,  Mr.  St.  Leger  Aldworth,  as 
his  mother’s  heir,  became  possessed  of  the  property  of  his  maternal 
ancestors, and  succeeded  to  the  title  as  the  first  Viscount  of  the  new 
creation,  hrom  him  the  Doneraile  family  of  the  present  day  are 
descended.  . 

“  Full  of  htfhours  and  of  years,’’  the  first  lady  Freemason  died  in 
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177c,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  vault  beneath  the  old  cat  hedral  of  St 
Finbarre's,  “  by  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee.  A  centuiy 
later  while  the  present  cathedral  was  being  erected,  the  vault  was 
opened,  and  the  mortal  tenement  of  the  soul  that  was  jabeHcc 
“  Elizabeth  Aldworth"  exposed  to  view.  1  he  late  Dr.  Richanl 
Caulfield,  who  saw  the  remains,  testified  they  were  in  a  remark¬ 
able  state  of  preservation,  and  that  the  placid  features  were  quite 
recognisable  by  her  portrait.  Possibly  because  of  the  uniqueness  of 
her  hfe-course,  she  was  not  buried  in  a  shroud,  but  was  laid  out  m 
a  dark  silk  gown,  with  a  fully-plaited  ruff  round  the  neck  sui- 
mounted  by  a  white  head-dress.  Long  silk  gloves,  silk  stockings, 
and  white  satin  shoes  completed  the  bridal  attire  of  the  distinguished 

old  lady  so  long  wedded  irrevocably  to  Death.  ^>f  some  such  was 

the  final  garb  that  the  fastidious  Nance  Oldfield  feverishly 

'^Needless  to  say,  Irish  Freemasonry  has  cherished  the  memory  of 
the  first  woman  to  enter  the  fold.  In  many  a  long-established 
Lodge  are  to  be  found  engraved  portraits  of  this  gracious  and 
stately  Elizabeth  Aldworth  ;  and  preserved  in  the  First  Lodge  of 
Ireland”  are  some  personal  relics  of  the  innovative  lady,  including 
an  autograph  letter,  and  the  Masonic  jewel  she  wore  when  arrayed 
in  full  war-paint. 

MRS.  DELANYS  IRISH  REMINISCENCES 
(Concluded  from  page  30) 

scaramouch  on  a  slick),  snap  went  something  that  we  all  thought 

had  been  the  bone  of  his  leg,  but  it  proved  only  a  bone  of  his  toe 
Notwithstanding  which  (like  Widdington)  lie  fought  upon  h  s 
stumps  and  would  not  spare  me  one  dance.  We  began  pegging  it 
at  eight  and  continued  our  sport  till  one,  without  ceasing. 

Autre  tembs,  autre  mceurs.  The  latter-day  system  of  a  frequent 
change  of  partners  has  its  advantages!  One  could  go  on  quoting 
Mrs.  Del  any  agreeably  until  the  crack  of  doom,  but  this  appreciation 
has  reached  the  editorial  limit,  and  one  must  conclude  with  the 
lady’s  Hogarthian  picture  of  the  festivities  at  the  Castle  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1722,  in  honour  of  the  King's  birthday  :  ....  , 

“The  ball  was  in  the  old  Beef-eaters’  Hall,  a  room  that  holds 
seven  hundred  people  seated.  It  was  well  it  did,  for  never  did 
behold  a  greater  crowd.  We  were  all  placed  in  rows  one  above 
another,  so  much  raised  that  the  last  row  almost  touched  the  ceiling! 
The  gentlemen  say  we  looked  very  handsome,  and  compared  us  to 
Cupid’s  Paradise  in  the  puppet  shew.  At  eleven  o  clock  minuits 
were  finished,  and  the  Duchess  went  to  the  basset  table. 

“  After  an  hour’s  playing  the  Duke,  Duchess,  and  nobility  marched 
into  the  supper  room,  which  was  the  council  chamber  In  the 
midst  of  the  room  was  placed  a  holly  tree  illuminated  by  one 
hundred  wax  tapers ;  round  it  was  placed  all  sorts  of  meat  fruit 
and  sweetmeats;  servants  waited  next,  and  were  on  comp  s 
round  by  a  table,  to  which  the  company  came  by  tarn  to  takewhat 
they  wanted.  When  the  door  was  first  opened,  the  hurly-burly  is 
not  to  be  described  ;  squawling,  shrieking,  all  sorts  of  noises  ;  some 
ladies  lost  their  lappets,  others  were  trod  upon  Poor  LadySantry 
almost  lost  her  breath  in  the  scuffle,  and  fanned  herself  two  hours 
before  she  could  recover  herself  enough  to  know  if  she  was  dead 
or  alive.  I  and  my  company  were  more  discreet  than  to  go  with 
the  torrent  ;  we  staid  till  people  had  satisfied  their  curiosity  and 
hunger,  and  then  took  a  quiet  view  of  the  famous  tree,  which 
occasioned  more  rout  than  it  was  worth.  nna  ong. 

KISSING  UNDER  THE  MISTLETOE. 
Father  Healey’s  Story  of  “  How  they  Kiss  in  Ireland.” 

Few  people  are  aware  that  this  time-honoured  practice  is  a  relic 
of  Scandinavian  mythology.  In  origin  it  is  as  curious  as  it  m 


poetic.  Toki  hated  Balder,  the  Apollo  of  the  North,  and  as  every¬ 
thing  that  springs  from  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  had  been  sworn 
not  to  hurt  the  celestial  favourite,  the  wicked  spirit  made  an  arrow 
of  mistletoe,  which  he  gave  to  blind  Hoder  to  test.  The  god  ot 
darkness  shot  the  arrow,  and  killed  Balder.  Being  restored  to  lue 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  the  mistletoe  was 
given  to  the  Goddess  of  Love  to  keep,  and  every  one  who  passed 
under  it,  received  a  kiss,  to  show  that  the  branch  was  the  emblem 

of  love  and  not  of  death.  ,  , 

Mistletoe  is  a  parasitic  plant,  which  grows  on  the  oak  or  the  appie 
tree.  For  the  reason  that  it  requires  a  genial  climate  for  its  pro¬ 
rogation.  nearly  all  the  mistletoe  that  is  used  in  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  at  Christmas  time  comes  from  France,  a  fact  that  accounts 
for  its  comparative  expensiveness.  These  details  serve  to  elucidate 
a  good  story  which  Lord  Tustice  Mathew  used  to  .ell  of  Father 
Healv,  the  celebrated  parish  priest  of  Bray.  A  pretty  young  English 
girl  was  seated  at  dinner  next  to  the  witty  priest,  and  said  to  him, 
“They  tell  me,  Father  Healy,  that  you  have  no  mistletoe  in  your 
country”  “Is  that  so,  my  dear  voung  lady?  Now,  I  think  of  it, 
I  believe  it  is  true.”  “Then  what  do  the  boys  and  girls  do  at 
Christmas  time  without  it?”  “Is  it  kissing  you  mean,  my  dear? 
Sure  they  do  it  under  the  rose.'" 
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Aunt  Jane’s  Christmas  Shopping  in  1909. 


NE  morning,  early  in  December,  as  Aunt  Jane  and  I  were 
sitting  at  breakfast  in  our  cottage  overhanging  the  Atlantic, 
she  startled  me  by  saying — 

“  Do  you  know,  Delia,  I  think,  as  your  uncle  has  sent  me  such  a 
large  sum  this  year,  I'll  take  you  up  to  Dublin,  and  we’ll  buy  our 
Christmas  boxes  there.” 

I  stared,  speechless;  the  idea  of  Aunt  Jane,  who  seldom  went 
beyond  the  village,  and  then  only  to  call  on  a  friend  a  mile  or  two 
off,  setting  out  for  Dublin,  was  too  wonderful  to  be  believed,  even 
though  Uncle  Morris  had  sent  her  a  double  Christmas  present. 

“  Yes,”  Aunt  Jane  went  on,  “  I  should  like  to  see  Grafton  Street 
once  again  before  I  die.  It’s  forty  years  since  I  was  there.  I’d  like 
to  show  you  Dublin,  too,  Delia.” 

Needless  to  say,  I  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  journey.  I 
almost  think  my  aunt  would  have  started  off  that  very  day,  but  that 
Pat  had  gone  across  the  hills  to  fetch  some  chickens,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  catch  the  pony  or  drive  to  the  train. 

“  We’ll  stay  at  Morrison’s,’’  said  my  Aunt,  as  we  drew  near  Clon- 
dalkin,  and  knew  that  our  railway  journey  was  nearly  over,  “  that’s 
where  your  uncle  and  I  stayed  when  we  were  on  our  honeymoon.’’ 

We  took  a  cab  at  Kingsbridge,  though,  as  we  had  only  two  small 
handbags  as  luggage,  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  inside  of  a  tramcar, 
but  Aunt  Jane  would  not  hear  of  this. 

“  I  wouldn’t  trust  myself  in  one  of  those  things,”  she  declared — 
“  perhaps  be  blown  up  in  it.  I  never  had  any  faith  in  electricity.” 

“  Drive  to  Dawson  Street,’’  was  her  direction  to  the  cabman.  “  I 
won’t  say  Morrison  s,”  she  confided  to  me,  “  he’d  spend  his  time 
wondering  how  much  he  could  charge  if  we  gave  the  name  of  a 
grand  hotel.” 

So  we  were  set  down  at  the  corner  of  Dawson  Street. 

“  I  wonder  if  they’ll  remember  me,”  said  Aunt  Jane,  bridling  a 
little  ;  “  there  was  one  rather  elderly  waiter  who - ” 

Suddenly  Aunt  Jane  was  silent,  and,  looking  at  her,  I  saw  an 
expression  of  deep  dismay  on  her  face. 

“  Surely,”  she  said,  “  Morrison’s  ought  to  be  here.” 

Facing  us  was  a  handsome  building  of  grey  stone,  but  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  a  hotel.  A  policeman  passed  just  at  this  moment, 
and  Aunt  Jane  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“  Tell  me,”  she  said  in  a  choked  voice,  “  isn’t  this  the  end  of 
Dawson  Street  where  Morrison’s  ought  to  be  ?” 

“  It’s  where  Morrison’s  used  to  be,  ma’am,”  was  the  answer,  “  but 
that’s  been  gone  some  time  now.” 

“  Dear  me  !  ”  cried  poor  Aunt  Jane,  “  what  on  earth  are  we  to  do?” 

The  policeman  had  stopped,  and  was  looking  at  us  with  a  critical 
but  not  unkindly  eye. 

“  Oh,  there’s  lots  of  hotels  in  Dublin,”  he  said  ;  “you  needn’t  sleep 
in  the  street  for  want  of  a  hotel.” 

And  he  kindly  guided  us  to  a  nice  quiet  hotel,  which  suited  me,  I 
know,  and  Aunt  Jane,  I  think,  admirably.  Next  morning  we  set  out 
on  our  shopping  quest- 

“You  look  very  dowdy  in  that  hat,  Delia,’’  she  said,  when  we  had 
gone  a  little  way.  “  I  think  I’ll  take  you  to  Mrs.  Cameron’s,  and 
buy  you  a  nice  costume.” 

Truth  to  tell,  I  had  been  feeling  a  little  out  of  gear,  in  the  old 
tam  and  overcoat,  which  had  looked  so  well  on  Sundays  in  the 
country,  and  I  was  glad  to  look  forward  to  a  new  outfit. 

“  Where  is  Mrs.  Cameron’s  ?  ”  I  asked,  being  ignorant  of  Dublin. 

“  Oh,  one  of  the  leading  shops  in  Grafton  Street,  you  may  be 
sure  that  what  you  get  there  will  be  right"  was  Aunt  Jane’s 
answer. 

So  up  Grafton  Street  we  walked,  but  found  no  Mrs.  Cameron’s. 
Once  again,  Aunt  Jane  asked  a  policeman,  only  to  be  told  that 
Cameron’s  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  once  again  the  man  in  the 
street  guided  us  to  an  excellent  shop,  where  Aunt  Jane  generously 
presented  me  with  a  “  costume,’’  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

“Now,”  said  Aunt  Jane,  when  this  was  finished,  "  we’ll  go  and 
have  our  lunch  somewhere.  There’s  Brady’s  and  Callaghan’s  at 
the  top  of  the  street,  Brady’s,  I  think,  is  the  better  of  the  two,  but 
Callaghan’s  is  the  place  tor  barm  bracks  at  Halloweve,  you  may 
get  a  diamond  ring  if  you  get  the  right  barm  brack.” 

“  But  don’t  you  pay  more  for  the  barm  brack  with  the  chance 
thrown  in  ?  ”  I  asked,  but  Aunt  Jane  gave  a  rather  vague  answer, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  her  being  very  hungry,  and  having  arrived  at  the 
top  of  Grafton  Street,  finding  neither  Brady’s  nor  Callaghan’s  there. 
Once  more  the  man  in  the  street  was  consulted.  He  had  never 
heard  of  Callaghan  or  Brady,  but  there  was  a  place  close  by, 
where  “  ladies  does  be  going  every  day,  and  all  day  long,”  and 
where  we  went  and  cheered  ourselves.  “Little  Tommy  Martin 
asked  me  to  bring  him  some  sponge  cakes,”  said  Aunt  Jane,  as  she 
rose  from  the  table,  and  dusted  the  crumbs  from  her  dress,  “there 
is  only  one  place  in  Dublin  where  you  can  get  really  good  sponge 
cake,  and  that’s  San  Giovanni’s,  in  Lower  Mount  Street.  That’s  the 
only  shop  in  Dublin  where  they  put  in  the  proper  number  of  eggs. 
But,  first,  I  have  two  things  to  do  in  Grafton  Street  :  one  is,  to  get 


a  pair  of  French  gloves  at  the  ‘  Tower  of  Babel,’ and  the  other  is 
to  get  an  orange  silk  handkerchief  at  Wecke’s  for  your  uncle 
George.  Not  that  he’s  an  Orangeman  by  any  means,  but  he  says 
the  silk  in  Wecke’s  handkerchiefs  is  better  than  any  other.” 

But  neither  “  Tower  of  Babel”  or  “Wecke’s”  was  to  be  found, 
Aunt  Jane  declared  the  latter  should  be  near  Wicklow  Street 
corner,  but,  alas  !  it  was  not.  There  was  a  young  man  in  the 
“Tower  of  Babel”  whom  she  regretted,  as  the  only  person  who 
could  fit  her  in  a  pair  of  gloves.  However,  she  did  fairly  well  at  one 
of  the  many  Grafton  Street  shops,  even  if  thev  were  not  “Tower  of 
Babel.” 

“  I  was  forgetting,”  she  said,  just  as  I  thought  our  Grafton  Street 
shopping  was  over,  “I  promised  Uncle  George  to  ask  the  price  of 
two  garden  vases  at  Lavender’s.  The  worst  of  chosing  things  for 
your  Uncle  George  is,  he  hardly  ever  buys  anything.  But  I  promised 
to  ask  the  price. 

Aunt  Jane,  however,  was  spared  the  asking  of  the  price  of  any¬ 
thing  at  Lavender's,  as  we  couldn’t  find  it  anywhere.  No  one  could 
tell  us  anything  about  it,  and  Aunt  Jane  had  hardly  recovered  from 
her  relieved  disappointment  when  she  remembered  that  she  had 
promised  to  bring  little  Quinny  O’Flaherty  a  few  books  from 
Hedgelong’s. 

“They  have  a  sixpenny  box  at  the  door,”  she  said,  “  and  you 
get  most  wonderful  bargains.” 

But  when  we  arrived  at  the  shop  where  Hedgelong’s  should  have 
been,  no  Hedgelong  could  be  found.  We  wandered  past  “  Mr. 
Stickyback’s” — “A  most  extraordinary  name,”  Aunt  Jane  remarked 
— but  nowhere  was  there  a  Hedgelong. 

“  Quinny  will  be  disappointed,”  said  Aunt  Jane  sadly.  But  that 
night  a  fellow-guest  at  the  hotel  comforted  her  by  pointing  out  that 
nowadays  the  best  books  could  be  had  for  sixpence,  or  even  three¬ 
pence. 

There  were  still  toys  and  sponge-cakes  to  be  bought.  Aunt  Jane’s 
heart  was  set  on  “  Le  Petit  Bonheur,”  in  Nassau  Street,  for  the 
former.  “  Le  Petit  Bonheur f  unfortunately,  had  disappeared,  and 


A  ROSE 


by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet.  This  does  not  apply 
to  Stickyback,  Grafton  Street.  ^ 


3  beautifully  finished  full 
length  Panel  Photos.  ^ 
Complete  in  exclusive 
folding  Greeting  Mount 
for  1/6. 

Ready  next  day.  & 


MEW  PIANOS  from  20  Gns.  Arranged. 

™  POHLMANN  A  Co.,  40,  Dawson  St.,  DUBLIN,  and  9,  Marlboro’  St.,  CORK. 
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Aunt  Jane’s  Christmas  Shopping  in  1909 — Continued. 

so  had  Sponge-cake  San  Giovanni.  However,  we  were  able  to  find 
good  substitutes  at  no  very  great  distance. 

Her  despair  at  not  being  able  to  buy  me  a  pair  of  French  boots 
at  Poirotte's  in  Suffolk  Street,  or  seeing  me  eat  sausage  rolls  at 
Ferenback’s  in  Wicklow  Street ;  at  finding  that  underclothes  could 
no  longer  be  purchased  at  Roake’s  in  Dawson  Street,  and  that 
“  Cannock  &  White’s’’  had  ceased  to  exist,”  was  tempered  by  the 
facility  with  which  she  found  many  things  she  wanted  under  the 
same  roof,  though  in  different  departments  ;  and  as  we  settled  down 
in  the  train  on  our  homeward  journey  she  declared,  that  “  though 
she  liked  everything  in  its  own  place,  wherever  that  place  might  be, 
those  ‘big  shops’  were  very  convenient.” 


TO  A  YOUNG  MOTHER. 


The  very  close  resemblance  of  Mellin’s  Food  to  breast  milk 
allows  of  its  being  given  to  infants  from  birth,  and  by  varying  the 
proportions  of  fresh  cow’s  milk  employed,  the  food  can  be  made 
to  grow  “older”  just  in  the  same  way  that  mother’s  milk  grows 
“older.”  Mellin’s  Food  is  emphatically  the  right  food  for  infants. 

Mothers  who,  from  any  cause,  are  unable  to  nurse  their  babies — 
indeed  all  mothers — should  write  to  Messrs.  Mellin’s  for  the 
excellent  little  book,  “The  Care  of  Infants’’  now  in  its  fifth  edition, 
which  they  offer  free.  It  is  full  of  information.  Every  phase  of 
child-life  is  dealt  with,  and  the  dignity,  the  solemnity,  the 
unspeakable  joy  of  motherhood  treated  fully  and  seriously.  Every 
mother  who  is  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  her  little  ones — and 
what  true  mother  is  not — will  find  here  something  to  interest, 
something  to  inform.  Not  only  is  the  question  of  food  considered, 
but  sound  advice  given  on  the  general  care  of  infants. 

After  the  quality — the  “rightness,” — of  food  comes  the  mode  of 
administration.  Ordinary  feeding  bottles  are  most  insanitary,  and 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  indigestion  from  which  infants  so 
frequently  suffer.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  them  clean;  do 
what  you  will  the  milk  will  sour  in  the  long  rubber  tube.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  Messrs.  Mellin’s  have  invented  a  special 
form  of  feeding  bottle  without  a  tube.  The  teat  is  fitted  directly 
on  to  the  bottle,  and  the  food  lies  quite  close  up  round  it,  leaving 
no  air  space.  So  long  as  any  food  remains  in  the  bottle,  it  is  close 
up  against  the  teat,  and  baby  can  never  “suck  wind.”  There  is 
a  valve  to  admit  the  necessary  air,  so  regulated  as  to  suit  the 
frailest  child,  thus  preventing  those  troublesome  choking  fits  due 
to  a  too-rapid  flow  of  food. 

Mothers  should  write  at  once  to  Messrs.  Mellin’s  for  their  really 
useful  little  book,  “The  Care  of  Infants,”  and  it  will  be  sent  quite 
free  to  any  address.  A  free  sample  of  Mellin’s  Food  will  also  be 
sent,  if  requested,  and  thus  an  opportunity  afforded  of  putting 
this  perfect  Infant’s  Food  to  a  practical  test.  Address — Messis. 
Mellin’s  Food  Ltd.,  Peckham,  London,  S.E. 


WHEN  you  sit  by  the  fire — you  young  mother — gazing  into  the 
red  depths,  what  is  it  you  see  there  ?  Shall  we  tell  you  ? 
Just  what  your  fancy  weaves,  in  obedience  to  the  thought  which 
runs  ever  in  the  same  channel— baby’s  future.  That  is  the  theme 
of  every  bright  picture — the  inspiration  of  all  your  dreaming. 

But  have  you  ever  thought  what  you  would  do  for  baby  in 
certain  circumstances,  should  you  from  any  cause  become  unable  to 
fulfil  the  important  duties  of  nurse?  You  know  that  the  little  body 
is  growing  — growing  with  startling  rapidity —  and  that  all  the 
various  elements  which  go  to  supply  that  growth  must  be  present 
in  the  food  you  give.  At  this  early  stage,  food— the  right  food— 
is  all-important.  Now,  apart  from  nature’s  supply,  what  is  the 
right  food  ? 

This  is  a  serious  question,  for  on  the  correctness  of  the  answer 
depends  the  welfare  of  your  baby  in  the  present,  and  the  building 
up  of  a  strong,  healthy  constitution  for  the  future.  Nearly  all  the 
illness  so  prevalent  in  infancy  is  due  to  wiong  diet ;  quite  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  mortality  in  infancy  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 
Is  it  not  appalling  ? 

Clearly  the  model  to  follow  in  attempting  to  arrive  atapeifect 
artificial  food  for  infants  is  mother’s  milk  ;  and  that  is  the  model 
adopted  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  well-known  and  justly 
celebrated  Mellin’s  Food.  Practically  the  same  flesh-forming,  heai- 
producing  elements  are  found  in  both.  There  is  no  starch  in 
mother’s  milk— there  is  no  starch  in  Mellin’s  Food.  Dissolved  in 
water  and  mixed  with  ordinary  cow’s  milk,  Mellin’s  Food  forms 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  natural  breast  supply  of  the 
mother  ever  yet  devised. 

The  fact  that  it  contains  no  starch  is  in  itself  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  infant  stomach  cannot  digest  starch,  and  any 
food  containing  it  must  inevitably  derange  the  little  system. 
Starch  must  be  prepared  for  digestion  in  the  mouth,  and  therefore 
it  is  only  when  the  child  has  learned  to  masticate  properly  that 
starch  food  becomes  admissible. 


NOT  THE  PARK,  AND  YET  A  PHtENIX. 

As  the  multitude  of  counsellors  bringeth  no  wisdom  to  the  perplexed 
housewife  concerning  laundries,  one  small  voice  may  be  as  good  as  many, 
especially  when  it  speaks  with  conviction.  Having  had  occasion  recently 
to  make  a  rigorous  inspection  of  the  fine  Phoenix  Laundry,  in  Russell 
Street,  Dublin,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  ladies  to  send  the 
most  delicate  fabrics  there  for  washing  purposes.  No  better  ventilated  or 
more  hygienically-conducted  establishment  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  Everything  has  been  thought  out  to  the  minutest  detail, 
as  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  ventilating  punkahs  are  fitted  throughout  the 
laundry  for  the  better  comfort  of  the  workers.  Fully  a  hundred  girls  are 
employed  for  hand  work  alone— a  plain  statement  that  indicates  at  once  the 
great  popularity  of  the  Phoenix,  and  the  care  and  attention  paid  in  the 
washing  and  airing  of  the  most  delicate  fabrics. 


The  6  • VELKA  Family 

- is  the  HAPPY  FAMILY - 


“  Velka  ”  TOILET  Soap.  — Invaluable  for  ladies. 

One  Shilling  per  box  of  Three  Tablets. 

“Velka”  NURSERY  Soap.— Specially  made  for  babies 
and  young  children.  One  Shilling  per  box  of  1  hree  I  ablets. 

“Velka”  SHAVING  Soap  . — A  creamy,  refreshing  soap. 
Does  not  dry  on  the  face.  Sixpence  per  Stick. 

ll  any  difficulty  in  obtaining,  send  three  penny  stamps, 
with  name  of  chemist,  to  makers — 

JOHN  BARRINGTON  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

DUBLIN. 


Lait  “  Larola’’  is  a  perfect  emollient  milk  quickly 
absorbed  by  the  skin,  leaving  no  trace  of  grease 
or  stickiness  after  use 

Allaying  and  soothing  all  forms  of  irritation 
caused  by  Cold,  Strong  Winds,  and  Hard  Water, 
it  not  only 

PRESERVES  THE  SKIN 

but  beautifies  the  Complexion,  making  it  SOFT,  SMOOTH,  AND 
WHITE  LIKE  THE  PETALS  OF  ThE  LILY. 

The  daily  use  of  Lait  “  Larola  ’’  effectually  prevents  all  Redness,  Roughness,  and  Chaps, 
and  Irritation,  and  gives  a  resisting  power  to  the  skin  surface  in  changeable  weather. 
Delightfully  Soothing  and.  Refreshing  after  motoring,  golfing,  oycling,  dancing,  die. 
Bottle  ,  1/-,  1/9,  2/6  each,  of  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 

Send  us  3d.,  and  we  will  forward  you  in  the  U.K.  a  box  of  samples  of  Lait  “Larola," 
Tooth  Paste.  Rose  Bloom,  Soap,  and  our  pamphlet  on  how  to  improve  your  complexion. 

M.  BEETHAM  &  SON  (Dept.  l.O.II  ),  CHELTENHAM. 


Starch  Free. 

No  Cooking 
Prepared  in 

One  Moment 


NIELLIN’S  FOOD 


May  be  given  with 
Safely  and  Benefit 
from  Birth' 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 

n  present  Dap  national 


Christmas,  1910. 

Gallerp  ot  Ireland, 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN,  K.P.,  C.M.G.,  P.C. 

ora  12  Feb.,  1841.  Married  1869,  daughter  of  Lord  Chas.  L.  Kerr.  War  oorres- 
mdent  Daily  Telcfirapli  Abyssinia,  1867,  and  Franco-Prussian  \\  ar rand  Siesr 
Paris,  1870-71.  Expert  navigator,  yachtsman,  authoi  and  politician. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  SAMUEL  WALKER,  BART. 

Burn  1842  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  since  1905.  Called  to  the  Bar  1855. 
Promoted  Queen's  Counsel  1872.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  1883-5.  Attorney - 
General  1885.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  ^1892-5.  ^  Lord  Justice  A,  pe.  . 


SIR  CHARLES  VILLIERS  STANFORD,  M.A.,  MUS.  D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D 


„  n„hiin  m  4r.ll  18S2  Married,  1878.  Professor  of  Music,  Cambridge 
UniveSityl  anJ^ o&posMo,! and  Orchestral  Playing,  Royal  College  of  Music. 
Distinguished  composer,  author  and  scholar. 


ADMIRAL  LORD  CHARLES  WILLIAM  DE  LA  POER  BERESFORD, 
K  C  B  K  C  V.O. 

Rorn  10  Feb  1846.  in  Ireland.  Entered  Royal  Navy.  1859.  Awarded  three  medals 
for  saving  life.  Distinguished  for  bravery  and  resource  in  action  on  land  and  se. . 


TWO  DISTINGUISHED  CITIZENS  OF  DUBLIN. 
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t  i  r  ,  it  m  Christmas,  1910. 

The  Lady  of  the  House. 

fl  present  Dap  national  Gaiierp  of  Ireland. 


MOST  REV.  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  (Oxon),  LL.D.  (Dub.). 

Bnrn  13th  April  1824.  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  All  Ireland.  Author 
numerous  publications.  An  orator,  who  recalls  the  best  days  of  Irish  eloquence. 


of 


MOST  REV.  JOSEPH  FERGUSON  PEACOCKE,  D.D. 

Archbishooof  Dublin  and  Primate  of  Ireland  since  1897.  Bom  Queen’s  Countyjth  Nov 
\Ss Youngest  son  of  the  late  George  Peacocke,  M.D.,  I.ongford.  Educated  Tnmty 


RIGHT  HON.  DODGSON  H.  MADDEN,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  T.C.D. 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  o^Dublin.  Born  28th  March  1840  Called  ta .the  Bar 
1864  ;  took  silk  1880;  third  sergeantfat  law  1887  ;  Solicitor- General  for  Ireland  1888, 
Attorney-General  1889-92  ;  Justice  of  the  High  Court,  King  s  Bench  Division,  since  1892. 
M.P.  fotfDublln  University  1887-92. 


RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  LEE,  BARON  PLUNKET,  K.C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G. 

Horn  19th  December,  1864.  Eldest  son  of  His  Grace,  William  Conyngham.'late  Archbishop 

New  Zealand,  1904  to  1910.  ^  Abernrthy,  Werner,  Lafayette,  D’Arcv. 


fl  Present  Dap  National  Gallerp  of  Ireland. 


RIGHT  HON.  EDWARD,  BARON  ASHBOURNE,  P.C. 
Bom  4th  December,  1837.  Educated  T.C.D.  Called  to  the 
rur’  I8n°  ’  IOS  silk  1872  '  Attorney-General  1877-80. 
iSflnni01'  with  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  1885-6  ;  1 886-97 


JOHN  DUNVILLE,  ESQ. 

The  distinguished  Irish  Aeronaut,  who  crossed  the  Irish  and 
English  Channels  by  balloon.  Owner  of  the  balloons"  Ban¬ 
shee  ”  and  “  St.  Tonis,"  each  80,000  cubic  feet  capacity 


SIR  HOWARD  GRUBB,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S 
Born  1844,  married  1871.  Established  the  world-famous 
astronomical  instrument  factory  in  Rathmines,  Co.  Dublin 
President  of  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  Senior  Vice- 
President  R.D.S. 


WILLIAM  M.  MURPHY,  ESQ.,  J.P. 

Horn  29th  December,  1844.  Married  1870.  The  Durban 
of  our  time,  but  up-to-date.  Recreation  founding  Irish 
Independent  Newspapers,  Ltd. 


WILLIAM  O’BRIEN,  ESQ. 

Born  2nd  October,  1852.  Married  1890.  By  profession 
journalist  and  author.  Founder  of  Teagues  and  News¬ 
papers.  Originator  of  the  “  AH  for  Ireland  Teague.” 


Torn  12th  July,  1839.  One  of  the  most  aecomplishci 
scholars  ot  the  day.  Represented  Ireland  at  Cricket  m 
the  Rifle  Butts. 


ANTONY  PATRICK,  BARON  MACDONNELL  OF  SWINFORD 

O.C.S.I.,  P.C.,  Jt.C.V.O.,  p.TTT^.,  TVC.T.  (otonV 

Tom  1844.  Married  1878.  Entered  Indian  Ciyil  Service 
1865,  and  won  unique  distinction  by  his  exceptional  adminis¬ 
trative  ability,  particularly  in  Burmah,  the  Central  Provinces 
Bengal,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  Oudh  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Ireland,  1902-8. 

_  Photos  hv  Wn 


R.  J.  MECREDY,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  T.C.D 


fu  llor‘tyi on  cycling  and  motoring.  Founder  of 
nt  Jj sh.Cycl,s‘  and  author  of  the  well-known  Encyclopedia 
of  Motor, Universally  and  deservedly  popular.  7 


RIGHT  REV.  JOHN,B.  CROZIER,  D.D.,  M.A. 

Born  8th  April,  1853.  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and 
Dromore.  Educationalist,  Philosopher,  and  Antiquarian. 
One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Dublin  Wanderers’ 
Football  Club  (Rugby). 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1910 


fl  Present  Dap 


Rational 


Gallerp 


of 


Ireland. 


DR.  BERTRAM  C.  A.  WINDLE, 

M.A.,  M.D.,  B.CH.,  D.SC.,  M.SC.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A. 
Bora  8th  May,  1858.  President  University  College,  Cork. 
Knight  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  Member  of  Senate,  Na¬ 
tional  University  of  Ireland.  Commissioner  of  Intermediate 
Education,  Ireland.  Has  been  Examiner  in  Anatomy  in 
Universities  of  Cambridge,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Durham, 
and  in  the  Roval  College  of  Physicians,  London. 


RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDWARD  H.  CARSON,  P.C. 

Korn  1854.  Has  been  Member  of  Parliament  for  Dublin 
University  since  1892.  Solicitor-General,  England,  1900-6. 
q.C.  English  Bar,  1894.  Is  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
The  prophets  have  alreadv  presented  him  with  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  of  England  when  the  Unionists  come  into 
power  again. 


RIGHT  HON.  ARTHUR,  BARON  BARRYMORE,  P.C.,  J.P.,  D.L.  • 


Arthur  H.  Smith- Barry. 
President  Irish  Unionist 
Convention.  M.P.,  Co. 
denshire,  1886-1900. 


Horn  17th  January,  1843.  Vice- 
Alliance  and  Irish  Landowners’ 
Cork,  1867-74,  South  Hunting1- 


RT.  HON.  JAMES  H.  M.  CAMPBELL,  P.C.  (Ireld.), 
Born  4th  April,  1851.  Educated  Kingstown  School  and 
T.C.D.  Called  1878  ;  Q.C.  1890  ;  Solicitor-General  (Ireland), 
1890.  Attorney-General  (Ireland),  1905.  Member  for  Dublin 
Univ. since  1903.  Another  potential  Lord  Chancellorfof  Ireland) 


REV.  THOMAS  HAMILTON,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Bora  Belfast  28th  August,  1842.  Ordained  1865.  Married 
1876.  President  University  College,  Belfast.  Author. 
Botanist,  Zoologist,  etc. 


JOSEPH  O’MARA,  ESQ. 

Bora  Limerick.  A  famous  Tenor.  First  appearance  in  opera 
in  Ivajthoe,  1891.  Engaged  by  the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
for  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  1893-6.  Toured  three 
years  U.S.A. 


SIR  WILLIAM  WHITLA,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  J.P. 

Bom  Monaghan,  1851.  Educated  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Married  1876.  President  British  Medical  ^Association,  1887. 
Senior  Physician,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast.  Author 
of  numerous  important  medical  works 


THE  REV.  R.  J.  PATTERSON,  M.A.,  LL.B 

The  esteemed  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Armagh,  who 


i  riginated  the  “  Catch-my-Pal  ”  movement  in  the  cause  of 
Temperance. 


SIR  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON, 

C.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.I.,  D.P.H.  (CAMB.)  ,PH.D. 

Born  Dublin,  16th  July,  1830.  Married  1862.  Chief  Medical 


Officer  of  Health  and  Public  Analyst,  City  of  Dublin.  Harben 
Gold  Medallist,  1902.  President  of  the  Corinthian  Club. 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  IRISH  LADY  AERONAUT. 


MRS.  JOHN  DUNVILLE,  OF  HOLYWOOD,  CO.  DOWN, 

In  her  husband’s  famous  balloon,  banshee  ”  ;  capacity,  80,000  cubic  feet.  In  the  “  Banshee  ”  Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Dunvffle  crossed  the  English  Channel.  During  the  present  year 
Mr.  Dunville  crossed  the  Irish  channel  in  his  balloon,  “  St.  Louis,”  and  successfully  made  a  passage  from  Dublin  to  Macclesfield.  The  “St.  Louis,”  like  the  “  Banshee,”  has 
a  capacity  of  80.000  cubic  feet.  After  the  Gordon  Bennett  Race,  the  "  St.  Louis  ”  was  picked  up  in  the  North  Sea,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Dunville,  of  Belfast. 


' 
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The  Lady  of  the  Houte. 


Christmas,  1910. 


ft  present  Dap  Rational  Gallerp  of  Ireland. 


HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  MICHAEL  LOGUE,  D.LITT.  (Oxon). 

Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  l'rimate  of  All  Ireland  since  1888.  formerly 
Bishop  of  Raphoe  (consecrated  1 879),  and  coadjutor  to  the  late  Primate.  Created  Cardinal, 
1893. 


MOST  REV.  WILLIAM  J.  WALSH,  D.D. 

Born  Dublin,  30tli  January,  1841.  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Primate  of  Ireland.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  St.  Laurence  ( )' Toole’s  Seminary,  Catholic  University,  and  Maynooth.  President, 
Maynooth,  1881.  Chancellor  of  National ’University. 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  JOHN  NIXON,  BART.,  M.B.,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  J.P. 

Born  Dublin,  1849.  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Ireland.  Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor  National  University  of  Ireland.  Professor  of  Medicine,  Catholic  University  Medical 


School;  1  irst  President  of  (Royal  Veterinary  College,  Ireland,  which  he  was  instrumental 
in  establishing,  and  which  now  accommodates  a  larger  number  of  students  than  any 
Other  veterinary  college  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


HON.  THOMAS  LOPDELL  O’SH AUGHNESSY. 

Horn  Dublin,  22nd  December,  1851.  Educated  Queen's  College,  Galway.  Called  to  the, 
Irish  Bar,  1874  ;  promoted  Q.C.  1889  ;  admitted  English  Bar  1894  ;  Bencher,  King’s  Inns, 
Dublin,  1894.  Recorder  of  Dublin  since  1895.  Recreation — Travel. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


The  Passing  of  Two  Aristocracies  from  Ireland. 


B-V  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM,  Author  of  “  The  Seething  Pot,”  “Hyacinth,” 


7  he  Northern  Iron,”  etc. 


OS  I  churches  have  in  their  calendars  the  names 
of  martyrs,  and  we  have  all  learned  to  greet  with 
reverential  applause  the  stories  of  the  men  and 
women  who  suffered  for  their  faith.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  some  greatness  in  us  that  we 
...  ,  ..  ,  Slow  and  thrill  over  the  tales;  for  it  is  a  fine 

hing  to  die  for  an  idea -even  a  foolish  one;  much  finer  than  to 
be  false  to  a  belief  for  the  sake  of  being  allowed  to  live  and  to 
lie  through  terror  or  a  desire  for  gain.  And  yet  I  feel  sure  that 
he  was  quite  right  who  first  suggested  that  most  martyrdoms  must 
have  appeared  vulgar  affairs  to  the  men  who  witnessed  them. 
Ihe  victim,  whom  we  now  greet  as  a  hero,  very  likely  struck  his 
contemporaries  as  a  fanatic;  they  almost  certainly  thought  him  a 
tool  His  bold  defiance  must  have  sounded  a  little  hysterical  at 
the  time.  The  heroic  pose  must  have  had  something  theatrical 
in  !t— something  almost  tawdry,  viewed  in  the  actual  light  of  day 
There  was  probably  very  little  of  the  pomp  and  circumstances 
with  which  our  imaginations  deck  the  scenes.  The  faggots  were 
damp  perhaps,  and  spluttered  instead  of  blazing;  then  the  martyr 
and  his  executioners  coughed  and  sneezed.  Or  the  wild  horses 
turned  out  to  be  quiet  old  creatures,  who  would  not  tug  hard 


families  whose  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  Bonny  Prince  Charlie 
were  very  much  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  House  of  Durrisdeer. 

So— and  she  surpasses  Scott  himself  in  the  emotion  she  excites- 
Miss  Lawless  has  set  the  figures  of  our  own  Wild  Geese  in  the  glow 
of  an  imperishable  sunset.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
sureness  of  the  instinct  which  led  her,  and  others  before  and  after 
her,  to  make  heroes  of  romance  of  those 

War-dogs,  hungry  and  grey, 

Gnawing  a  naked  bone, 

Fighters  in  every  clime, 

In  every  cause  but  our  own. 

I  only  wonder  whether  their  contemporaries  saw  them  just  thus  • 
whether,  perhaps,  the  men  themselves  would  not  have  been  a  little 
surprised  if  they  had  read  Miss  Lawless’  poems.  That  is  a  very 
splendid  imagination  which  pictures  Mother  Erin  lifting  her  head 
from  the  ashes  of  her  grief  at  the  news  of  the  great  deeds  of 
her  sons  : 

She  said,  “  I  never  called  them  sons, 

1  almost  ceased  to  breathe  their  name, 

Then  caught  it  echoing  down  the  wind, 

Blown  backwards  from  the  lips  of  fame.” 


RICHARD  TALBOT,  EARL  OF  TYRCONNELL, 

Irish  Viceroy  James  II.,  summoned  Irish  Parliament  held  bv  James  II  at  old 

•md*  PlanH*(0“  S'ne  pre8.enl  o0Ur  CoUrts)’  Uul,lin-  Bon.  1630  Served  in  Spain 
.in  Maiilers  and  against  Cromwell  in  Ireland  Fought  (Bovuel  against 
William  III.  Died  14  August,  1691  From  Draw§£ Bulftnoh. 

enough  to  rend  the  victim’s  limbs.  There  were  a  hundred 
possibilities  of  ludicrous  fiascos,  and  nothing  is  so  sure  a  solvent  of 
the  heroic  as  a  titter.  Yet  we  are  right,  and  the  contemporary 
crowd,  sneering  and  sniggering,  was  wrong.  Our  artists,  romance 
writers,  and  hagiographers  seize  the  essential  realities  of  martyrdom 
and  neglect  what  does  not  matter  when  they  fail  to  reproduce 
tor  us  the  unheroic  details  of  the  scenes. 

As  with  martyrdoms,  so  with  those  great  romances  over  which 
the  historians  and  poets  of  later  centuries  shed  pleasant  tears 
and  sentimentalise  agreeably.  The  romances  were  great,  there 
is  not  a  doubt  of  it.  But  did  they  look  great  to  the  people  who 
witnessed  the  acting  of  them  ?  One  doubts  that.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  a  hundred  minor  writers  have  moved  us  with  their  accounts 
of  the  fantastic  Jacobite  loyalty  of  Highland  Scottish  chiefs  and 
owland  Scottish  lairds.  Yet  if  we  had  known  him,  the  Baron 
Bradwardine  himself  might  have  struck  us  as  no  more  than  a 
drunken  squire  with  a  lot  of  pedantic  nonsense  simmering  in  his 
biam.  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  if  we  had  come  across  him  in  daily  life 
would  certainly  have  appeared  a  much  less  man  than  he  was.  I 
always  think  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  did  us  a  bad  turn  when 
he  penned  for  the  diary  of  the  excellent  Mackellar,  and  allowed 
us  to  see  what  Jacobite  loyalty  looked  like  to  the  contemporaries 
who  actually  saw  it.  There  must  have  been  a  great  many  more 


PATRICK  SARSFIELD,  EARL  OF  LUCAN. 

Sai-sflcid  couciiidBd  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  with  the  General  commanding  Kiuv 

ah'  Lima S  ?°PS,V‘!1r  inar,<ihelJ  out  of  Limerick  all  tile  honours  of  war"  Born 
no  Uu  >lln-  Dled  from  a  Rimshot  wound  received  at  the  Battle  of 

Landen,  while  serving  with  the  French,  29th  July,  1693. 

dictev,ntjelf  justified.  And  yet  there  is  a  proverb  which  says  that 
it  is  the  distant  cows  which  have  long  horns,  and  there  must  have 
been  another  way  of  regarding  these  members  of  Ireland’s  older 
aristocracy.  If  we  had  lived  then,  we  might  very  well  have  thought 
of  them  as  no  more  than  hired  mercenaries,  fighting  very  bravely 
because  fighting  was  their  trade,  and  a  trade  which  suited  them. 
We  should  almost  certainly  have  set  them  down  as  fools.  We 
lving  then,  should  not  have  seen  all,  just  because  we  should  have 
sfn‘°°  much-  rhe  trees  would  have  bewildered  us,  so  that  we 
should  have  caught  no  glimpse  of  the  wood.  The  judgment  of 
history  is  much  wiser  ;  and  history,  perched  on  the  eminence  of 

some  two  hundred  years,  has  turned  her  thumbs  up  and  not  down _ 

has  ranged  the  Wild  Geese  among  the  heroes. 

History  is  always  very  lenient  in  her  judgment  of  those  whose 
lot  it  is  to  be  on  the  beaten  side.  The  losers  can  count  on 
th.®  1 sympathy  of  the  poets,  and  the  poets  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  ultimate  verdict.  In  the  end  we  love  men  more  because 
they  are  capable  of  the  divine  kind  of  foolishness,  which  espouses 
the  failing  cause  and  is  desperately  loyal  to  the  beaten  side.  That 
was  the  land  of  foolishness  which  possessed  our  Jacobite  aristocracy 
James  II.  did  not  in  the  least  deserve  their  loyalty.  If  they  had  regained 
his  English  throne  for  him,  he  would  no  doubt  have  sacrificed  them 
afterwards.  That  was  the  way  of  the  Stuarts.  Charles  II.,  after 
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his  restoration,  had  very  little  notion  of  gratitude,  especially  m  the 
case  of  his  Irish  friends.  James  would  have  been  no  bettei.  If 
they  had  set  him,  as  perhaps  they  hoped,  on  an  Iiish  throne, 
they  would  only  have  had  to  turn  him  out  again  a  few  years 
afterwards.  No  one  could  have  stood  the  Righ  Seumas  for  very 
long.  Even  we,  with  all  the  glare  of  their  romance  in  our  eyes, 
must  admit  that  these  men  were  foolish.  Perhaps  if  we  had  lived 
along  with  them  we  should  have  recognised  also  that  their  foolish¬ 
ness  was  not  altogether  of  the  purely  heroic  kind.  1  here  were  all 
sorts  of  questions  burning  in  Ireland  then,  and  not  least  among 
them  the  everlasting  land  question.  Who  was  to  own  the  broad 
acres — Cromwellian  settler  or  the  old  proprietor  ?  Mixed  up  with 
the  fantastic  romantic  loyalty  of  the  Irish  Jacobites  there  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  leaven  of  more  sordid  feeling.  These  gentlemen  were  not 
only  fighting  for  their  king’s  crown— they  were  making  a  bold  bid 
for  the  possession  of  the  estates  which  had  once  been  unquestion¬ 
ably  their  own. 

Thinking  thus  about  the  past,  I  find  myself  wondering  whether 
posterity,  a  century  or  so  hence,  will  weave  romance  out  of  the 
disappearance  of  that  other 
Irish  aristocracy  which  is  now 
ceasing  to  be  an  effective  force 
in  our  public  life.  Michael 
Davitt  chronicled  its  battles  m 
his  “Fall  of  Feudalism,’’  with 
very  little  sympathy  for  the 
men  who  were  worsted  in  the 
game;  as  little  as  one  of  Derry’s 
'Prentice  Boys — who,  alter  all, 
represented  the  insuigent  de¬ 
mocracy  of  those  days — would 
have  shown  for  the  defendeis 
of  Limerick.  But  Michael 
Davitt  was  too  close  to  the 
events  of  which  he  wrote.  The 
haze  which  blurs  details  and 
leaves  only  broad  shapes  vis¬ 
ible  is  the  effect  of  distance. 

None  of  us  can  get  it  yet. 

Even  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady, 
as  faithful  a  friend  as  our 
failing  aristocracy  had,  did 
not  guess  at  the  possibility 
of  a  romance  gathering  round 
them.  There  are  some  words 
of  his,  often  quoted,  in  which 
he  laments  with  an  almost 
Hebrew  sorrow  the  failure  of 
these  latter-day  Irish  gentle¬ 
men  to  glorify  their  defeat 
with  noble  words  or  striking 
deeds.  But  he,  too,  may  very 
well  be  wrong.  There  must, 

I  think,  lurk  some  romance  in 
the  pathetic  steadfastness  of 
the  loyalty  with  which  these 
men  clung  even  to  the  very 
end  to  their  belief  in  English 
justice  and  the  constancy  of 
English  friendship.  They  were 
somewhat  like  their  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  possession  of 
this  quality.  But  the  English 
simply  used  them,  and  when 
the  time  came  sacrificed  them, 
just  as  the  Stuarts  used  and 
would  quite  readily  have  sac¬ 
rificed  the  Wild  Geese.  No 
doubt  there  has  been  much 


For  the  choice  is  open  now,  I  must  either  stand  or  bow— 

Secure  this  beckoning  sunshine,  or  else  accept  the  ra  n  ; 

Must  be  banished  with  my  own,  or  my  race  and  faith  disown— 

Share  the  loss,  or  snatch  the  gain  ! 

The  choice  did  not  come  just  that  way  to  the  gentlemen  of 
our  time  ;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  had  a  choice 
to  either  stand  or  bow  ;  or  that,  having  made  it,  they  abode  by 
their  decision.  Will  posterity  be  less  charitable  than  we  are  ? 
Will  not  it  also,  meditating  on  the  fall  of  this  later  aristocracy, 
forget  the  meaner  details  of  the  struggle  and  recognise  only  the 
Greater  spirit  which  we  find  it  hard  to  discern— the  devotion  to 
race  and  cause?  And  will  not  posterity,  judging  thus,  judge 

rightly  ?  ,  ,  .  .  . 

It  is  curious  to  notice  in  how  many  ways  these  two  ai  istocracies 
resemble  each  other.  Each  was  pathetically  loyal ;  each  was  stead¬ 
fast  in  its  loyalty;  each  suffered,  the  one  because  King  James 
cared  for  nothing  but  himself,  the  other  because  the  king  of  these 
later  days,  the  British  working  man,  is  concerned  entirely  about 
his  own  convenience.  And  in  character  these  two  classes,  01 

castes,  both  in  their  day  govern¬ 
ing  classes,  had  at  least  one 
point  of  resemblance  —  they 
both  bred  great  fighting  men. 
We  remember  how  small  these 
societies  really  were  —  a  few 
families,  for  the  most  pait 
connected  with  each  other  by 
ties  of  kinsmanship  until  they 
were  almost  one  family.  ’1  hen 
we  wonder  how,  out  of  so 
small  a  parent  stock,  so  many 
famous  men  could  have  come. 
And  all,  or  almost  all,  their 
fame  is  of  one  kind — military. 
A  man  might  be  forgiven  for 
fancying  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  Irish  air,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  very  soil  of  the 
estates  taken  over  from  the 
one  aristocracy  to  the  other, 
which  goes  to  the  making  of 
great  soldiers.  The  memory  of 
feats  of  arms  grows  dim  after 
a  while,  but  we  are  not  likely 
to  forget  altogether  Sarsfield  at 
Landen,  Daily  of  lollendal  at 
Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  the 
Dillon  and  Burke  regiments 
which  saved  Cremona,  Nugent’s 
horsemen  at  Spires,  and,  great¬ 
est  of  all  perhaps,  Lally  again 
in  India.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke, 
in  his  preface  to  “'The  Wild 
Geese,”  has  made  a  brief, 
suggestive  list  of  these  glories. 
Miss  Lawless,  speaking  through 
the  mouth  of  Ireland,  has  com¬ 
mented  on  them  : 

Not  mine,  not  mine,  that  fame  : 

Far  over  sea,  far  over  land, 
Cast  forth  like  rubbish  from  my 
shores, 

They  won  it  yonder,  sword  in 
hand. 


GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM 

(Rev.  J.  O.  Hanna;), 

Rector  of  Westport,  Novelist,  Author  of  “  The  Seething  Pot,”  “  Ityaciuth,"”  Tl»e  Northern 
Iron”  “  Spanish  Gold,”  etc.  Mr.  “Birmingham’  is  a  kindly  satirist,  whose  hooks  aie 
deservedly  popular,  because  they  are  Hue  to  Irish  life,  and  designed  to  provoke  wholesome 
national  introspection. 


which  was  ignoble  in  their 

struggle ;  but  there  is  much  which  is  ignoble  in  every 
struggle.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  when  all  the  turmoil  is  oyer 
and  forgotten,  men  will  come  to  see  that  the  haggling 
about  rents  and  prices,  which  seems  to  us  the  main  feature 
of  the  whole  story,  was  not  the  essential  thing  at  all — that 
behind  it  lay  a  true  form  of  loyalty  to  race  and  faith  and 
class — to  a  whole  cycle  of  ideas  which  in  themselves  are 
anything  but  base.  The  story  of  the  Wild  Geese  is  far  less 
inspiringly  romantic  if  we  read  into  it  the  fact  that  those  men, 
too,  wanted  estates  and  comfortable  competencies  ;  saw  and  seized 
a  chance — -a  bad  one,  as  things  turned  out — of  getting  them. 

But  we  forget  all  that,  and  we  are  quite  right  to  forget  it.  We 
like  to  dwell  on  the  other  side  of  the  story,  and  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  typical  exile  the  words  which  Miss  Lawless  has 
given  him  to  speak  : 

Concluded  at  Page  23. 


How  curiously  apt  three 
of  the  four  lines  are  to  the 
history  of  the  men  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Wild  Geese  in  the 
possession  of  Irish  lands.  Their 
feats  of  arms  were  surely  not  less  glorious  than  those  of  the 
others  who,  like  them,  were  successful  everywhere  elseand  fa 
in  Ireland.  We  think  of  Beresford  raiding  Buenos  Ayres— a  gieat 
enterprise  of  the  true  romantic  kind  ;  of  the  same  man  m  Portugal 
and,  later  on,  redeeming  his  blunder  on  the  heights  of  Albuera.  \\ 
remember  Wellington  crouched  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  \edras 
and  afterwards  storming  through  Spain  driving  Napoleon  s  famous 
generals  across  the  Pyrenees.  We  read  of  Gough  s  career  m  India, 
and  discover  a  very  romance  of  great  soldiering.  Names  crowd 
thick  to  the  memory,  many  of  them  very  glorious  indeed  Surely 
if  we  did  not  know  that  they  were  written  about  the  others,  we 
might  apply  Miss  Lawless'  lines  to  these  : 


Far  over  sea,  far  over  land, 

They  won  it  yonder,  sword  in  hand. 


DIXON’S  “ARBUTUS”  TOILET  SOAP 


UNRIVALLED  FOR 
THE  COMPLEXION. 


ft  Present  Dap  Rational  Oallerp  of  Ireland. 


GUSTAV  WILLIAM  WOLFF,  ESQ. 

Horn  1834.  Only  surviving  partner  of  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff,  the  celebrated  Belfast 
shipbuilders,  and  chairman  of  the  Belfast  Ropeworks,  the  two  largest  concerns  of  their 
kind  in  the  world.  M.P.  for  East  Belfast  since  1892.  Unmarried.  The  great  shipyards 
of  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff  are  described  in  the  article,  “  Ireland’s  Six  Greatest  Things 
in  the  World.”  b 


SIR  JOHN_G.  NUTTING,  BART.,  D.L. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  National  University  of  Ireland,  Sir  John  Nutting  established 
Scholarships  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  open  to  the  youth  of  Ireland  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions.  Ireland  never  did  so  well  as  when  sheltered  from  undue  foreign  competition  behind 
her  old  protective  tariff  wall,  and  Sir  lohn  Nutting,  being  thoroughly  practical,  is  a 
Tariff  Reformer. 


ROBERT  H.  READE,  ESQ.,  J.P.,  D.L., 

Chairman  of  the  largest  linen  factory  in  the  world,  the  York  Street  Flax  Spinning  Co. 
Belfast,  where  90,000  spindles  and  1,000  power  looms  are  controlled  by  5,000  operatives. 


HON.  CHARLES  ALGERNON  PARSONS,  C.B.,  M.D. 

Born  Birr,  13th  June,  1854.  Distinguished  inventor,  notably  in  connection  with  steam 
turbines.  Owns  electrical  and  engineering  works,  Heaton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Managing 
„  Director,  Parsons'  Marine  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Wallsend-on-Tyne.  Director  several 
electrical  enterprises.  The  Parsons’  Steam  Turbine  Engine  is  described  in  the  article — 
"  Ireland’s  First  Steps  Towards  Great  Achievements.” 


CROOKE  &  CO. 


Feather  Dressers  and  Glove  Cleaners 
to  Principal  Courts  in  Europe. 
The  Oldest  Feather  Dressers  and 
Glove  Cleaners  in  Ireland. 


10,  DUKE  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1910 


IRISH  TOBACCO  FIELD  AT  RANDLESTOWN,  NAVAN,  CO.  MEATH, 

ON  15th  OF  AUGUST  LAST. 

he  succeeded  in  obtaining  ‘a  cross’  of  the  desired  type.  Out  of  a 
hundred  young  plants,  however,  there  were  only  two  eventually 


TURKISH  TOBACCO  GROWN  AT  RANDLESTOWN,  NAVAN, 

PARTLY  HARVESTED. 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tobacco  industry  in 
Ireland  has  already  reached  no  small  dimensions.  One  particular 


Concluded  on  Page  23. 


The  Growth  of  Tobacco  in  Ireland. 


COLONEL  EVERARDS  TOBACCO  FARM  IN  COUNTY  MEATH. 


HEN  the  project  of  tobacco  culture  was  first  debated 
in  Ireland  it  was  largely  decried  ns  being  wholly 
impracticable.  The  soil,  the  climate,  and  possibly 
most  of  all  the  scarcity  of  sunshine,  so  unlike  the 
conditions  in  tobacco-growmg  countries  like  Cuba, 
China,  and  Brazil,  were  each  of  them  argued  as 
well-nigh  insuperable  barriers  to 
success;  and  yet  at  the  present 
time  there  exists  a  factory  in 
Dublin  with  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  business  which  employs 
almost  sixty  work-people  and 
turns  out  tobacco  of  various 
kinds,  for  pipes,  cigarettes,  and 
cigars,  all  manufactured  from 
the  home-grown  leaf. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this 
recently-established  Irish  industry 
is  due  to  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
Colonel  Everard,  who,  at  his 
estate  in  Randlestown,  County 
Meath,  started  about  twenty 
years  ago  some  experiments  in 
tobacco-growing,  chiefly  with  the 
benevolent  intention  of  giving 
much-needed  employment  to  the 
peasantry  about  him. 

It  may  be  news  to  many,  by 
the  way,  that  tobacco  growing 
for  commercial  purposes  was  one 
of  the  old-time  industries  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  one  wonders  if  it  was 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom  is 
given  the  credit  of  bringing 
tobacco  as  well  as  potatoes  (which 
latter  product  I  have  heard  de¬ 
clared  to  be  impoverishing,  and 
“  one  of  the  curses  of  the 
country”)  into  Ireland,  who  also 
first  started  tobacco-culture  here. 

This,  however,  like  many  another 
industry,  was  stamped  out  by 
English  mis-government  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  starting  of  Col.  Everard’s 
praiseworthy  enterprise  was  not 
made,  of  course,  without  a  good 
many  drawbacks  and  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice  and  discourage¬ 
ment  at  home  and  abroad.  One 
of  his  first  difficulties  was  to  secure  a  class  of  plant  of  cigai  etle  type, 
whose  characteristics  were  suited  to  the  soil;  and  alter  many  failures 


found  satisfactory,  all  the  others  having  reverted  to  the  type  of  one 
or  other  of  the  parent  plants.  And  the  product  of  these  two 
were  almost  lost  to  their  indefatigable  owner  by  the  over-anxious 
and  kindly  attentions  of  some  of  the  gardeners,  who  almost  dosed 
the  precious  seedlings  into  total  extinction  with  artificial  manure. 
They  managed  to  survive,  however,  but  even  then, — such  is  the 

influence  of  heredity — only  20 
per  cent,  came  true,  all  the 
rest  reverting  in  turn  to  some 
other  more  distant  relative  on 
the  genealogical  tree. 

In  time,  however,  Col.  Everard 
secured  expert  advice  from  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  about  six  years  ago  the 
Government  stepped  in  with  help, 
sending  an  official  to  supervise 
who  himself,  in  addition  to  hav¬ 
ing  expert  knowledge  acquired 
abroad,  had  also  a  good  personal 
experience  of  local  conditions 
and  difficulties.  From  this  time 
on  tobacco  growing  centres  have 
increased,  and  the  plant  is  now 
cultivated  in  Meath,  Louth,  Kil¬ 
kenny,  Wexford,  Limerick,  Tip¬ 
perary,  and  the  King’s  County. 
Colonel  Everard  himself  grows 
twenty-five  acres,  Lord  Dunraven 
another  twenty-five,  Lord  Barry¬ 
more  is  responsible  for  ten,  the 
Hon.  Otway  Cuffe  has  seven,  and 
there  are  many  other  smaller 
tobacco  farms. 

A  recent  article  on  the  subject 
tells  us  that  there  are  in  all  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  under 
tobacco  in  Ireland,  79  of  them 
being  devoted  to  pipe  tobacco, 
28  to  cigarette,  and  13  to  cigar 
tobacco.  The  country  is  quite 
capable  of  growing  every  variety, 
and  Colonel  Everard  himself 
assures  us  that  “  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  have  only  to  tell 
us  what  they  can  find  a  use  for 
and  we  can  produce  it.”  An 
interesting  experiment  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  in  growing 
special  tobacco  for  the  making  of 
nicotine,  which  is  in  increasing  demand  of  late  years  for  use  as 
an  insecticide.  As  an  acre  of  land  is  capable  of  growing  1,500 


COLONEL  NUGENT  T.  EVERARD,  M. A.  H.M.L.,  CO.  MEATH 
THE  PIONEER  OF  TOBACCO-GROWING  IN  IRELAND. 


Christmas,  1910. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


They  all  run  after  the  maid  so  neat 
Who  carries  a  tray  with  a  dainty  treat 
(A  single  course  or  a  meal  complete) 

1  IveucoN 


Irish  Artistic  Gold  and  Silver  Work. 

SILVER  PLATE,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  &C. 

Messrs.  HOPKINS  &  HOPKINS,  of  Dublin. 


THE  CAVAN  BROOCH. 


IRELAND’S  PREMIER  GOLDSMITHRY. 

THE  GREAT  FIRM  OF  HOPKINS  &  HOPKINS. 

Dublin  has  not  always  lived  up  to  her  high  and  glorious  traditions, 
but  in  one  notable  respect  she  can  boast  an  unbroken  continuity, 
Thanks  mainly  to  the  labours  and  enterprise  of  one  distinguished  firm, 
she  still  maintains  the  solid  reputation  gained  in  bygone  days  for  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  her  gold  and  silver  ware.  We  are  here  using 
no  pretty  phrases.  This  beauty 
and  excellence  is  no  mere  figure  of 
speech.  It  has  tangible  appraise¬ 
ment  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
— as  instanced  by  the  top-notch 
prices  given  for  old  Irish  silver  at 
the  recent  great  Stoker  sale.  As  for 
the  old  -  established  firm  that  has 
striven  so  energetically  for  several 
decades  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  Irish 
gold  and  silver- 
smitliry — we  refer, 
of  course,  to  Messrs. 

Hopkins  &  Hop¬ 
kins,  whose  pre¬ 
mises  face  the 
O'Connell  Monu¬ 
ment — it  has  at¬ 
tained  its  end  not 
only  by  soundness 
of  workmanship  but 
by  the  striking  individuality  of  its 
work.  It  is  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Hop¬ 
kins’  proud  distinction  to  be  known 
far  and  wide  as  the  great  Celtic  Art 
J  ewellers.  Their  reproductions  of  the 
Tara  Brooch,  the  Ardagh  Chalice,  and 
other  notable  examples  from  the 
antique,  have  done  more  to  familiar¬ 
ise  the  people  at  large  with  the  wonders  of  old  Celtic  art 
than  all  the  museums  and  art  schools  in  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world. 

Ireland  has  not  been  slow  to  recognise  this,  as  instance 
the  Medal  awarded  to  the  firm  at  the  Cork  Industrial  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1883.  One  proof  of  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  firm  is  to  hand  in  the  necessity  that  was  recently 
found  for  enlarging  their  already  extensive  premises.  To 
the  other  branches  of  their  business,  die 
sinking  and  enamelling  have  been  added. 

More  important  still,  they  have  fitted 
up  an  elaborate  electro-plating  depart¬ 
ment,  where  customers  may  now  have 
all  kinds  of  table  ware  replated  with  the 
most  scientific  completeness.  At  the 
present  moment  close  on  fifty  skilled 
workmen  are  regularly  employed  in  this 
busy  hive  of  industry. 

Many  notable  people  have,  from  time  to  time, 
visited  and  been  shown  over,  the  premises  of  Messrs. 

Hopkins  &  Hopkins,  and  one  at  least  of  these 
penned  a  vivid  account  of  his  impressions.  The  late 
Senor  Bulfin  (who  for  all  his  foreign-sounding  name 
saw  with  intensely  Irish  eyes)  wrote  :  "  We  go  into 
the  basement  and  find  stamping  machinery,  run  by 
electricity,  shaping  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  ingots  into  objects  of  Irish  art  industry. 
There  are  brooches,  medals,  crosses,  trophies, 
Gaelic  initial  letters,  and  crosses  in  the  making. 
The  stamping  machine  begins  the  work,  which  is 
finished  by  the  engravers  on  the  upper  floors, 
and  then  sent  back  to  the  polishers.  There  are 
crucibles,  furnaces,  polishing  wheels,  electro¬ 
plating  baths,  scales,  dies,  lathes,  tool  benches — 
all  in  perfect  order.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note  the  different  processes,  and  to  note  the 
minute  care  given  by  the  operatives  to  their  re¬ 
spective  tasks.  There  are  replicas  of  the  Tara, 
Kilkenny,  Ballinderry,  Ogham,  Kilmainham,  and 
Glendalough  Brooches  in  various  stages  of  manufacture,  both  in  gold 
and  silver  and  each  separate  piece  is  a  delight  in  itself.  There  are 
medals  and  crosses  of  various  Irish  designs  lying  in  the  trays  on  the 

benches, ready  to  be  polished, and 
I  note  two  or  three  sizes  of  the 
Fibula,  adapted  to  clasps  and 
brooches.  At  one  bench  there 
is  a  silversmith  engaged  on  a 
claret  jug  ;  at  another  an  Irish 


EWER 


VIEW  OF  MESSRS.  HOPKINS  &  HOPKINS’  PREMISES 


BRIAN  BOIROMHE 
HARP  BROOCH. 


THE  MEYTHER  OR  DRINKING 
CUP. 


THE  BALLINDERRY  BROOCH. 


tea  service  of  solid  silver  is  receiving  the  finishing  touches.  Further 
on,  a  man  is  at  work  on  a  silver  tray,  giving  it  the  final  burnish  before 
sending  it  up  to  be  weighed  and  delivered  to  the  showroom  people. 

There  is  a  large  press  full  of  steel  dies  of  the  most  valuable  Trish 
designs,  collected  by  Hopkins  &  Hopkins,  many  of  them  made  to 
their  own  drawings,  others  purchased  from  the  cutters,  and  others 
made  to  order  They  are  all  cut  in  Dublin.  They  represent  quite 

a  capital  in  themselves  and 
have  taken  years  to  collect. 

Each  design  is  cut  into  a 
solid  block  of  hard  steel,  and 
is  laid  away,  carefully  oiled 
and  numbered.  The  man  in 
charge  of  this  department  can 
in  a  moment  lay  his  hand  on 
any  die  required,  from  the 
smallest  initial  Celtic  letter  to 
the  largest  size  of  brooch. 

Among  them  are  the  dies  of 
some  beautiful  belt  clasps  adop¬ 
ted  from  the  ornamentation  on 
such  historic  art  treasures  as 
the  Ardagh  Chalice  and  the  Tara 
Brooch.  Many  of  the  medals  are 
in  the  shape  of  crosses,  suit¬ 
able  for  watch-chain  orna¬ 
ments,  and  are  singularly 
beautiful  in  form  and  en¬ 
graving.  They  are  generally 
purchased  by  athletic  clubs 
and  sports  committees  for 
prizes,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate.  The  Celtic 
letters  are  adopted  from 
the  Book  of  Kells,  and  are 
most  perfect  examples  of 
such  ornamentation.”  Senor 
Bulfin  also  had  a  high  word  of  praise  for  the  draughtsman¬ 
ship  shown  in  the  various  designs  prepared  for  special  orders, 
given  to  the  house.  "It  is  simply  magnificent,”  he  wrote, 

"  both  in  conception  and  technique.  1  was  proud  to  hear  COFFEE  POT. 
that  the  author  of  these  masterly  drawings  is  a  pupil  of  the 
Dublin  School  of  Art.  It  was  another  proof  added  to  the  many  I 
have  seen  that  you  would  have  to  go  to  some  of  the  more  famous 
schools  of  Rome  or  Paris  to  find  drawings  of  the  freedom,  boldness,  life 
and  consummate  beauty  that  some  young  Dublin 
men  are  producing.”  Intending  purchasers  of  Christmas 
presents  should  note  that  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Hopkins 
are  the  official  Irish  agents  for  the  celebrated 

WALTHAM  WATCH, 

noted  the  world  over  as  the  most  reliable 
of  all  pocket  timekeepers.  The  Waltham  is 
made  in  every  size,  grade,  and  pattern  from 
the  plainest  to  the  highest  finished,  and  at 

prices  to  suit  all  pockets.  SUGAR  BASIN. 

Whether  cheap  or  dear,  good  workmanship 
goes  with  all,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  ten  years’ 
guarantee  is  given  with  the  gentleman's  gun-metal 
Waltham,  sold  at  a  guinea. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  more  acceptable  present  for 
a  lady  than  one  of  the  highly  artistic, 

Prize  Exhibit  Badies’  Walthams,  now  being 
shown  by 

MESSRS.  HOPKINS  &  HOPKINS. 

All  of  these  are  cither  beautifully  enamelled  on 
the  back  with  opalescent  landscapes,  etc.,  or 
set  artistically  with  well-selected  diamonds.  In 
each  case  the  purchaser  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  design  is  unique  and  non- 
reproducible.  This  makes  the  gift  doubly  ac¬ 
ceptable,  for  the  lady  who  receives  it  can  be 
given  the  assurance  that  she  will  never  meet 
another  wearing  a  watch  of  precisely  the  same 
pattern.  Tiny  as  are  these  Walthams  they  are  all 

EXCELLENT  TIMEKEEPERS, 


TEA  POT. 

DUBLIN-MADE 
TEA  AND  COFFEE  SERVICE. 


and  the  workman¬ 
ship  is  so  fine  that 
they  are  guaran¬ 
teed  air-tight  and 
dust-tight. 


THE  TARA  BELT  CLASP. 


THE  FIBULA. 


THE  ARDAGH  CLASP 


Christmas,  1910. 


The  Lady  ol  the  House. 


A  Fascinating  Irish  Bulb  Industry. 


Robertson’s  Rush  Bulb  Farm,  Ltd.,  at  Rush, 
Co.  Dublin.  “  Holland  in  Ireland.” 


®F  the  many  Irish  industries  and  enterprises  in  existence,  few  are 
so  fascinating  or  so  beautiful  as  the  bulb-growing  industry 
carried  out  on  Robertson’s  Rush 
Bulb  Farm,  Ltd.,  at  Rush,  Co. 

Dublin.  It  has  been  the  writer’s 
privilege  to  have  visited  the  farm 
more  than  once,  in  the  flowering 
times  of  April  and  May,  and  in  the 
equally  interesting  if  compara¬ 
tively  colourless  and  less  gay 
season  of  the  lifting  of  the  bulbs 
later  in  the  year.  One’s  first 
glimpse  of  the  farm  was  a  thing 
to  be  ever  after  remembered  with 
delight  —  the  glorious  seas  on 
every  side  of  brilliant  scarlet,  of 
virginal  white,  of  delicate  pinks 
and  mauves,of  yellows  and  orange 
and  brown  flecked  and  streaked 
in  exquisite  harmony,  where  the 
daffodils  and  hyacinths  and  nar¬ 
cissi,  the  liliums,  anemones,  and 
ranunculi,  and  above  all  the  great 
tulips,  tall  and  stately  and  strong, 
lifted  their  glorious  chalices  to 
drink  in  the  dew  and  the  sun¬ 
shine.  A  truly  aesthetic  industry 
this,  one  which  should  uplift  the 
mind  and  soul  as  well  as  invigor¬ 
ate  the  body,  for  the  work  is 
carried  out  in  ideally  healthy 
and  beautiful  conditions,  in  a  sun- 
kissed,  sea-breeze-laden  corner 
of  the  world,  far  removed,  one 
would  say,  from  all  the  ugly  and 
sordid  things  of  life. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  work  which 
gives  employment  to  many,  over 
a  hundred  people  being  employed 
on  an  average  on  the  farm  ;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add 
that  out  of  all  these  overseers  and 
workers  only  one  is  of  other  than 
Irish  birth.  In  the  harvesting 
months  of  June  and  July,  when 
the  bulbs  are  lifted,  cleaned,  dried,  and  graded  before  being  stored  — are  even  more  alluring. 

away  in  cool,  dry,  airy  sheds,  a  great  deal  of  employment  is  also  e  -  r  1  '  ' 

given  to  the  school 


MR.  JAMES  ROBERTSON,  J.P. 


children  whose  ho¬ 
lidays  occur  at  this 
time,  and  who  gain 
health  for  their 
bodies  and  a  wel¬ 
come  increase  of 
income  for  their 
parents  the  while 
they  themselves  are 
kept  agreeably  em¬ 
ployed,  and  at  the 
same  time  safely 
out  of  harm’s  way. 

The  Rush  Bulb 
Farm,  started  about 
fifteen  years  ago,’ 
and  now  covering 
over  forty  acres,  is 
somewhat  straggl¬ 
ing  and  irregular, 
having  been  bought 
up  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  need  for 
extension  increased, 
from  the  occupants 
of  the  straw-thatch¬ 
ed,  white  -  washed 
cottages  whose  pro¬ 
perty  the  land  re¬ 
mained  until  lately. 
The  soil  is  extreme¬ 
ly  sandy,  and  the 
comparatively  small 
rainfall  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  fortunately 
atoned  for  by  the 
great  subsoil  mois¬ 
ture.  These  little 


THE  TULIP  FIELDS  AT  RUSH,  CO.  DUBLIN. 


fields  and  gardens  were  formerly  used  by  their  peasant  owners  for 
the  growth  of  early  potatoes,  for  which  Rush  was  always  famed, 

parsnips,  carrots,  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  whose  roots  reach  down 
and,  like  the  bulbs,  “follow  the 
moisture,”  as  one  old  inhabitant 
expressed  it. 

Here,  in  this  island  which  for¬ 
merly  drew  most  of  its  bulb  supply 
from  the  tulip  fields  of  Holland, 
Mr.  Robertson  has  established  a 
“  Holland  in  Ireland  ”  all  his  own, 
whose  name  has  come  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  time  to  be  the 
proverbial  “household  word.” 
The  fields,  indeed,  though  lack¬ 
ing  the  canals,  are  not  quite  un¬ 
like  Holland, with  their  sheltering, 
wind-guarding  banks  and  low 
hedges  of  privet ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  too,  not  inaptly,  that 
the  people  also  are  not  unlike  the 
Belgian  peasantry  as  one  sees 
them  stooping,  becapped  and 
sun-bonneted,  over  the  long 
ridges  and  beds  of  bulbs. 

That  the  ground  here,  and 
doubtless  in  other  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land  also,  is  pre-eminently  favour¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  bulbs,  is 
speakingly  shown  by  the  size  and 
beauty  and  the  strong,  healthful 
appearance  of  every  plant  and 
blossom.  Of  the  successive 
growths  of  daffodil,  narcissi, 
tulip,  iris,  gladioli,  etc.,  perhaps 
the  display  of  tulips,  from  their 
superb  splendour  of  size  and 
colouring,  is  the  most  attractive 
of  all.  Of  the  well-known  family 
of  Darwin  tulips  there  are  over 
600  varieties  in  all  here ;  while 
the  Parrot  tulips,  with  their  ragged 
edges  and  gaudy,  resplendent 
petals — I  had  almost  said  plumage 
_  Many  of  the  tulips  actually  measure  a 
full  three  feet  from  tip  to  root,  with  strong,  sturdy  stems,  mammoth 

blossoms, and  clean, 
healthy,  flourishing 
foliage.  It  will  sur¬ 
prise  most  people 
to  know  that  while 
mostexcellent  bulbs 
of  various  sorts  may 
be  bought  for  as 
little  as  a  few  pence 
a  dozen,  on  the 
other  hand  as  much 
as  fifty  guineas  has 
frequentlybeen  paid 
for  a  single  bulb  of 
unique  quality, 
while  five  or  six 
guineas  is  often 
given  for  single 
bulbs  of  special 
beauty  and  rarity. 

The  serried  ranks 
of  colour  and  loveli¬ 
ness  are  broken  in 
the  sunnier  days  of 
the  summer  season 
by  the  erection  of 
large  canvas  shades 
andawningsdevised 
to  shelter  the  blooms 
from  a  too  hot  sun 
or  devastating  rain, 
or  rough  rude  winds 
from  the  sea-shore 
hard  by.  They  serve 
also  another  useful 
purpose,  perhaps 
not  at  first  intend¬ 
ed,  in  resting  the 
dazzled  eyes  of  the 

Concluded  at  Page  23. 
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Manufacturers. 


I  IPP 
PIANOS. 


Fop  Purity  and  Resonance  of  Tone,  Delicacy  of  Touch,  Durability  ana 
Superior  Finish,  cannot  be  beaten  at  any  Price.  SOLE  AoBVTS— 

40,  Dawson  St.,  DUBLIN,  and 


POHLMANN  4  CO., 


9,  Marlboro’ 


CORK. 


H  Present  Dap  national  Gallerp  01  Ireland. 


RT  HON.  SIR  HORACE  CURZON  PLUNKETT,  D.L., 

P.C.  (IRELD.),  F.R.S.,  K.C.V.O.,  ETC.,  ETC., 
Born  24th  October,  1854.  M.P.  for  South  Dublin.  1892-1900. 
Cattle-ranching,  U.S.A.,  1879-89.  Nobly  trying  to  make 
Ireland  happy  and  contented  since. 


DORA  SIGERSON  (MRS.  CLEMENT  SHORTER). 

Daughter  of  Dr.  Geo.  Sigerson,  President  of  the  National 
Literary  Society.  Married,  1896.  Art  student  and  critic, 
and  author  of  some  charming  volumes  of  \erse. 


SIR  LAMBERT  H.  ORMSBY,  B.A.,  M.D.,  T.C.D. 
F.R.C.S.I.,  J.F. 

Pom  19tli  |uly,  1841.  Married  1874.  Past  President 
Royal  College  Surgeons.  Fellow  of  Royal  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  Founder  Dublin  Red  Cross  Order  of  Nursing  Sisters. 


JOHN  E.  REDMOND,  ESQ. 

Bom  1851.  Married  1888.  Educated  T.C.D.  Admitted 
Barrister  Gray's  Inn,  1886  :  Irish  Bar,  1886.  M.P.  New 
Ross,  1881-5  ;  North  Wexford,  1885-91 ,  Waterford  since  1891. 
Leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party. 


T.  M.  HEALY,  ESQ.,  K.C. 

Bom  1855.  Married  1882,  daughter  of  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Esq. 
Called  Irish  Bar,  1884;  O.C.,  1899  ;  Bencher,  Kinn's  Inns, 
1905  ;  Called,  English  Bar,  1903  ;  K.C.  (English  Bar),  1910 
Mr.  Healv  has  been  in  Parliament  for  nearly  thirty  years. 


MISS  MAIRE  O’NEILL. 

The  gifted  young  artist  of  the  Abbey  Theatre,  whose  rapid 
progress  in  her  adopted  art  has  been  signally  illustrated  by 
her  remarkable  success  in  the  recently  produced  play, 
Birthright. 


MOST  REV.  JOHN  HEALY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  M.R.l.A. 
Bom,  Ballinafad,  Co.  Sligo,  14th  Nov.,  1841.  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  Senator  N.U.I.,  Member  of  Board,  D.A.T.I.,  and 
Vice-President  R.S.A.  Dr  Healy  is  a  writer  of  much  distinc¬ 
tion 

Photo 


WILLIAM  BOYLE,  ESQ. 

The  gifted  author  of  three  brilliant  Irish  plays,  produced  at  the 
Abbey  Theatre — viz.,  The  Eloquent  Dempsey,  The  Build¬ 
ing  Fund,  and  The  Mineral  Workers. 

iy  Dover  tree!  Studios  ;  Elliott  &  Fry  ;  Allison  &  Co.  Dundalk  ; 


R.  F.  SCHARFF,  ESQ.,  PH.D.,  B.SC.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,}M.R.I. A, 
BomjLeeds,  1858.  Married,  1889  Keeper,  Natural  History 
Collection,  Dublin  Museum  since  1887.  Secretary  Royal  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society  Awarded Prizeof  H.M.  NicholasII.of  Russia, 
International  Congress  of  Zoology,  1895,  etc. 

/. .  C.  Smith  :  Ernest  H.  Mills,  Schmidt,  Chancellor  ;  Stanley. 
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Christmas,  1 910. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


THE  PASSING  OF  TWO  ARISTOCRACIES  FROM  IRELAND. 

(  oncluded  from  Page  12. 

And  the  first  line  is  true  of  them  too.  Not  Ireland’s  thjjir  fame. 

Even,  considering  the  contemptuous  silence  of  Nationalist  Ireland 
about  their  deeds,  we  might  in  some  sense  apply  to  them  that  third 
line  also  : 

Cast  forth  like  rubbish  from  my  shores.  FLIGHT  PIONEERS. 


After  all,  we  may  think  as  we  choose  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  wars,  of  the  justice  of 
the  causes  in  which  these  soldiers  fought ; 
we  may  doubt,  perhaps,  about  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  any  war  ;  but  we  can  hardly  deny 
that  those  Irishmen  gained  imperishable 
glory  by  their  deeds,  and  won  for  the  race 
to  which  they  belong  a  right  to  a  certain 
reverent  admiration. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reading  history. 
The  cold-blooded  philosopher  traces  through 
its  stories  the  emotionless  working  out  of 
forces  against  which  human  heroism  beats  in 
vain.  The  soldiers  of  Sarsfield  failed,  as  in 
the  long  run  they  were  bound  to  fail,  because 
they  stood  for  reaction  —  for  that  Stuart 
theory  of  monarchy  which  the  world  was 
out-growing  then,  and  has  altogether  out¬ 
grown  now.  The  later  aristocracy  went 
down  before  the  irresistible  pressure  of 
economic  forces,  felt  everywhere — felt  most 
acutely  just  at  that  moment  in  Ireland.  This 
is  history  as  the  scientific  mind  reads  it. 
But  our  minds  are  not  the  slaves  of  science. 
They  will  always  respond  to  the  stimulus  of 
human  emotion — will  insist  on  finding  heroes 
among  the  men  who  defied  the  rising  tides, 
who  were  loyal  in  spite  of  loyalty’s  manifest 
absurdity,  and  maintained  a  lost  cause  amid 
the  scornful  laughter  of  the  winners. 


A  FASCINATING 
IRISH  BULB  INDUSTRY. 

Concluded  from  Page  19. 

onlooker  from  the  too  blight,  almost  blind¬ 
ing  flood  of  colour  that  lies  on  every  side 
about  him.  On  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit 
to  the  Rush  Bulb  Farm  men  were  busy 
packing  some  of  the  rarer  and  more  exquisite 
blooms  for  exhibition  at  the  Great  Temple 
Flower  Show  in  London,  at  which  show,  as 
well  as  others  in  London,  Manchester,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  etc.,  the  Farm  has  been  awarded 
over  and  over  again  the  highest  prizes  and 
honours  obtainable. 

Quietly  and  unobtrusively,  perhaps  almost 
unconsciously,  much  has  been  done  for  our 
fellow-countrymen  and  women  in  cultivating 
a  taste  for  beauty  and  refinement  in  places 
where  hitherto  only  ugliness  prevailed  ;  and 
even  the  most  careless  of  onlookers  must 
have  noticed  that  the  number  of  daffodils, 
tulips,  narcissi,  etc.,  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens 
and  window-boxes  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
the  rich,  is  immensely  greater  than  used  to 
be  the  case  within  comparatively  recent 
years.  There  are  nowadays  so  many  new 
and  fascinating  ways  of  growing  bulbs,  not 
only  under  glass  and  out-of-doors  in  garden- 
plot  and  window-box,  but  under  the  roof  of 
the  most  unpretentious  dwelling-house,  in 
pots,  glasses,  and  covered  with  damp  fibre  in 
bowls,  that  the  housewife  who  neglects 
securing  in  time  a  display  of  bloom  for  the 
beautifying  of  her  special  domain  in  the 
dull  days  of  winter  and  early  spring  will  have 


Of  late  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  a  consid¬ 
erable  effort  to  extend  and  encourage  the  growth  of  tobacco  on 
small  holdings.  Already  a  body  of  small  farmers  in  Wexford — 
that  pioneer  county  in  every  national  enterprise — had  banded  them¬ 
selves  into  a  limited  liability  company  to  grow,  grade,  pack,  and 
market  tobacco  crops  of  one  acre  each  on  a  co-operative  system, 
and  the  Department  is  now  helping  to 
develop  this  movement  on  a  larger  scale. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  problem  of 
drying  the  tobacco  in  the  absence  of  a 
proper  drying  barn  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties.  The  writer  remembers  an  effort 
to  grow  tobacco  made  by  her  own  father, 
an  inveterate  smoker,  almost  as  far  back  as 
thirty  years  ago.  The  growing  was  no 
trouble — there  was  always  a  luxuriant  crop — 
but  in  the  drying  lay  the  crux.  However, 
by  means  of  many  lines  suspended  across 
an  empty  room  he  managed  to  dry  the 
leaves  after  what,  I’m  sure,  Colonel  Everard 
would  consider  a  pathetically  primitive 
fashion.  What  is  more,  with  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  he  put  the  dried  product 
in  his  pipe  and  smoked  it,  and  sought  to 
induce  his  friends  to  do  likewise,  but  with 
indifferent  results,  I  regret  to  say. 

Now,  however,  chiefly  due  to  Colonel 
Everard’s  efforts,  cheap  portable  drying  or 
curing  barns  have  been  introduced,  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  larger  growers  should  hire 
these  out  to  the  small  farmers  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  £i  ios.  od.  each,  to  hold  an  acre 
of  tobacco.  With  this  encouragement  and 
help  it  is  hoped  that  the  culture  in  Ireland 
of  all  classes  of  tobacco  will  soon  extend 
over  an  area  of  a  thousand  acres  or  more. 

Colonel  Everard  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
landlord  representatives  at  the  Land  Con¬ 
ference,  upon  whose  recommendations  the 
Act  of  1903  was  founded,  which  practically 
terminated  the  Irish  land  war. 

Briar  Rose. 


MR.  J.  T.  C.  MOORE-BRABAZON. 

The  first  Irishman  and  first  British  subject  to  fly  in  a  heavier- 
than-air-machine.  Mr.  Moore- Brabazon  also  has  the  distinc- 


"SWAN”  FOUNTAIN  PENS. 

There  are  but  few  simple  articles  so  univer¬ 
sally  appropriate  and  so  easily  procured  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year  Gifts  as  “SWAN” 
Fountain  Pens.  They  convey  a  sense  of  intimacy 
or  formality  exactly  corresponding  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  existing.  They  never  overstep  the  line  or 
fall  short  of  it.  For  instance,  to  members  of  one’s 
family  they  are  practical  and  affectionate  presents; 
to  one’s  doctor,  lawyer,  clergyman,  teacher,  host, 
or  hostess  they  convey  regard  and  recognition  of 
kindnesses  or  attention  ;  to  business  friends  a  use¬ 
ful  souvenir  ;  to  one’s  associates  in  work,  to  the 
bookkeeper  or  representative,  a  friendly  interest, 
whilst  to  all  they  express  a  compliment,  a  friendly 
remembrance. 

The  “SWAN”  may  be  selected  in  simple,  or 
rich  and  elaborate  form,  in  prices  from  10/6,  15/-, 
21/-  to  five  or  twenty  guineas  and  almost  all  inter- 
med:ate  prices.  All  “  SWAN  ”  Pens  are  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction,  and  are  well  known  to  last  for 
years.  How  much  better  is  a  pen  which  will  be 
carried  and  used  daily  than  many  another  form  of 
gift  which  can  claim  but  little  usefulness.  A  less 
expensive  pen  may  be  secured  in  “  Cygnet  ”  Stylos 
5/-,  “  Longshort  ”  Stylos  3/6,  or  “  Gnat  ”  Stylos  2/-. 

All  prominent  stationers  carry  an  assortment  of 
“  SWAN  ”  Pens,  and  the  dealer  or  manufacturers 
will  gladly  see  that  the  recipient  is  perfectly  suited 
with  a  comfortable  writing  point. 

An  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  post  free 
by  the  manufacturers,  Mabie,  Todd  &  Co.,  79  and 
80,  High  Holborn,  London,  or  their  branches. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  EVERYBODY. 

The  great  problem  in  these  days  of  a 


i|,0  ‘1  tion  of  being  the  first  British  subject,  to  make  a  circular  mile  ranidly-rising  leather  market,  is  how  to  get  good 

IlllSsecl  Olie  at  least  Ot  tile  joys  and  delights  flight,  on  an  all-British  machine,  built  to  his  own  design,  a  ■  -  .  P  ■  j  ( 

of  living.  feat  which  secured  the  £1 ,000  Prize.  As  a  motorist  Mr.  Moire  boots  and  shoes— or  in  other  words  footwear 

Brabazon  has  won  the  Circuit  des  Ardennes  race,  in  1907.  that  will  fit  well,  look  well,  and  wear  well 


An  Cuibin. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  TOBACCO  IN  IRELAND. 

Concluded  from  Faye  16. 

brand,  a  hybrid  growth  between  Turkish  and  Irish-grown  leaf, 
has  been  named  “Turcirish,”  and  already  has  found  a  market 
in  the  American  States. 


at 

He  is  only  26  years  of  age.  The  above  portrait  is  here  pre-  reaSouable  prices.  There  are  SO  few  shopkeepers 
sented  by  the  courtesy  of  ■  Flight.”  who  know  how  to  buy  to  advantage  or  who  have 

a  sufficiently  large  turn  over  to  be  content  with  moderate  profit.  Not¬ 
able  among  the  exceptions  is  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Heather  Brothers,  of 
62,  South  George  Street,  Dublin,  which  is  always  anxious  for  the  favour 
of  a  trial,  as  it  knows  full  well  that  when  value  is  given  the  chance  buyer 
always  becomes  a  regular  customer.  It  matters  not  whether  boots  or 
shoes  are  required  for  men,  women,  or  children,  for  the  footballer  or  the 
dandy,  the  Messrs.  Heather  can  cope  with  all  demands,  and  cater  for 
all  classes. 


FREKE 


DUTCH  BRASS  ::  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 

(REPRODUCTIONS). 


23,  Grafton  St., 

DUBLIN. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 

fl  present  Dap  Rational  Gallerp  of  Ireland 


Christmas,  1910. 


FRANCIS  J.  BIGGER,  M.R.I.A. 

Of  Belfast,  out  of  the  most  esteemed  living  authorities  on 
matters  historical  and  antiquarian  in  Ireland.  An  indefatig¬ 
able  worker,  unsparing  of  labour,  time,  and  money  ;  unearth¬ 
ing  recording,  and  conserving  memorials  of  Ireland's  past 
distinction .  A.keen  helper  in  the  Gaelic  revival,  literary  and 
industrial. 


SIR  HENRY  BELLINGHAM,  M.A.,  H.M.V.L.,  J.P. 

Born  1848.  Commissioner  of  National  Education.  M.P., 
Co.  Louth,  1880.  Private  Chamberlain,  Pius  IX.,  Leo  XIII., 
and  Pius  X. 


SIR  JAMES  HENDERSON,  D.L.,  J.P. 

Horn  Belfast,  26th  April,  1848.  Married  1880.  Called 
Irish’  Bar  1872.  Managing  Proprietor,  “  Belfast  News- 
Letter,”  and  “  Belfast  Weekly  News.”  Honoured  alike 
by  fellow- townsmen  and  newspaper  world  with  highest  dis¬ 
tinctions  within  their  power  to  confer. 


PROFESSOR  EDWARD  DOWDEN,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.LITT. 

Born,  Cork,  3rd  May,  1843.  Professor  of  English  Literature,  T.C.D.  since 
1867.  Hon.  Fellow,  R.S.L.,  1903.  Cunningham  Gold  Medallist,  R.I.A. 
President  of  English  Goethe  Society. 


VERY  REV.  PATRICK  A.  SHEEHAN,  P.P.,  D.D. 

Born  Mallow,  17th  March,  1852.  Parish  Priest  of  Doneraile  since  1895. 
Canon  of  Cloyne  since  1903.  Author  of  “  Geoffrey  Austin,  '  My  New 
Curate,’  “  Luke  Deimage,”  etc. 


WILLIAM  FRY,  ESQ.,  J.P. 

lix-Presideut  Incorporated  LawJSociety.  Chairman  of  the 
Solicitors’  Benevolent  Association,  and  of  the  Royal  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Incurables,  Donnvbrook. 


PROFESSOR  W.  NOEL  HARTLEY,  D.SC.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Dean  of  Faculty,  Royal  College  of 
Science  (Ireland).  First  Vice-President,  Institute  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  tGreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Awarded  Longstatfe 
Medal 


PROFESSOR  W.E.  THRIFT,  F.T.C.D. 

Born  1870.  Educated  High  School,  Dublin.  Erasmus 
Smith  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. 
T.C.D.  A  distinguished  exponent  of  Rugby  football. 


Christmas,  1910. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


THE  OLD  BELFAST  SHIPYARD,  1812. 
By  D.  Stewart. 


Some  Olcbtime  Belfast  Memories. 

THE  pioneers — may  their  memories  never  fade  !  Flushed  with  the  for  the  trade.  Apparently  these  were  favourable,  for  he  came  a  few 
pride  of  the  prominent  present,  we  are  prone,  perhaps,  to  forget  the  months  later,  bringing  his  brother  Hugh,  as  well  as  ten  men  and  a 
pioneers  of  the  past.  Yet  with  all  our  triumphs  of  modern  days  quantity  of  apparatus  and  materials.  It  was  a  typical  Scotch  invasion, 
we  are  after  all  only  pursuing  the  path  of  progress  first  projected  by  these  but  bringing  good  effects  in  its  train. 

pioneers.  The  Launch  of  the  mighty  liner,  S.S.  Olympic,  the  largest  Ritchie’s  shipyard  was  on  the  Antrim  side  of  the  river,  and  he  has 
ship  the  world  has  yet  seen,  marked  an  epoch,  but  how  many  of  the  left  us  an  epistle  telling  his  progress.  Thus  he  was  able  to  forge  anchors 
thousands  present  at  the  thrilling  moment  gave  a  thought  to  an  event  of  all  sizes  to  14  cwt.  One  anchor  of  the  Olympic  weighs  15  tons, 
of  many  years  ago  not  a  mile  from  the  same  spot,  which  was  in  its  day  Between  1791  and  1811>  his  brother  and  himself  combined,  were  able 
and.  generation  the  wonder  .  thirty-two  vessels — the  greatest  number  being  of  about  220 

It  is  going  far  back  to  1799  or  thereabouts,  when  we  get  the  genesis  tons — i.e.,  the  size  of  schooners  that  trade  to  Balbriggan  or  Wexford  to- 
of  Belfast  shipbuilding,  with  the  launching  of  several  small  brigs  from  day — as  wep  as  several  fighter  and  smaller  ones.  Ritchie  progressed  as 
the  yard  of  William  Ritchie.  True,  there  are  hazy  accounts  of  even  years  went  on,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  even  built — when  “  a  good  graving 
prior  building.  In  a  work  published  in  Glasgow  in  1713  it  is  stated  that  dock  was  provided  ” — some  traders  and  West  India  vessels,  "  several 
the  Dissenters  embarked  with  three  of  their  deposed  ministers  from  Qf  them  of  Irish  oak,  and  some  of  them  400  or  450  tons.”  And  it  is 
Belfast  for  America,  in  a  ship  which  they  had  built  themselves.  There  pardonable  to  excuse  his  eulogy  that  “  for  elegance  of  mould,  fastness 
are  no  prints  extant  of  this  ship,  but  what  a  contrast  to  the  latest  Belfast  0f  sailing,  and  utility  in  every  respect,  they  are  unrivalled  in  any  of 
maritime  product.  In  1699,  too,  there  is  mention — but  merely  a  men-  tbe  ports  they  trade  to.”  Quite  so.  So  in  July,  1812 — nigh  a  century 
tion — that  a  ship,  The  Loyal  Charles,  of  250  tons,  was  built  and  agQ  j — there  were  employed  in  the  two  shipyards  44  journeymen  car- 
launched  on  the  banks  of  the  Lagan.  penters,  55  apprentices,  7  pair  of  sawyers,  12  blacksmiths,  and  several 

It  is  not,  however,  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  we  can  joiners,  while  the  weekly  pay-roll  w as  about  £120.  To-day  for  Belfast’s 
ascribe  with  any  great  authenticity  the  dawning  of  the  present  great  two  great  yards  the  pay  fist  means  £32,000  weekly, 
industry,  and  William  Ritchie  is  well  entitled  to  be  described  as  “  The  _  (  William  Ritchie,  whose  portrait  now  hangs  in  the  Belfast  Municipal 
Father  of  Belfast  shipbuilding.”  He  has  told  us  himself  how  he  came  Art  Gallery,  lived  to  1834,  to  see  shipbuilding  firmly  established  on  the 
over  in  March  1791  from  Ayrshire,  to  spy  out  the  land  as.regards  prospects  Lagan,  and  with  every  prospect  of  progress.  Young  Romney  Robinson, 
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the  poet  (and  son  o£  the  artist)  apostrophised  "  The  Father  of  Belfast 
shipbuilding,”  in  lines,  the  aetualisation  of  which  have  come  true  to¬ 
day,  a  century  later,  thus  : 

"  Ingenious  Ritchie  !  Commerce  now  may  smile, 

And  shed  her  blessing  o'er  Hibernia’s  Isle; 

Go,  teach  her  sons  to  raise  the  ship  on  high, 

The  pointed  mast,  high-towering  to  the  sky. 

Blest  Commerce,  hail  !  Thy  all-enlivening  hand 
Rears  the  tall  vessel  on  the  barren  strand  ; 

Thy  numerous  ports  with  teeming  wealth  o’erflow, 

And  science  pours  her  blessings  here  below. 

We  can  admire  the  pluck  of  William  Ritchie,  the  worthy  pioneer  of 
Irish  shipbuilding,  for  he  had  disadvantages  of  every  kind  to  contend 
with.  He  had  to  reclaim  every  foot  of  ground  from  the  sea,  as  well  as 
build  his  own  rudimentary  graving  platform,  though  later  on  he  was 
able  to  get  the  Ballast  Corporation  to  come  to  his  help  in  providing  a 
proper  dry-dock,  "  capable  of  accommodating  at  one  time  three  vessels 
of  200  tons  each.”  The  latter  still  remains,  just  big  enough  to  harbour  a 
moderate-sized  coal  steamer.  Apart  from  this  there  was  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  ships  afloat  when  once  they  were  launched  into  the  sea.  Of 
course,  Ritchie’s  products  were  entirely  sailing  vessels,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Bell’s  primitive  steamer,  the  Comet,  of  4  h.p.,  was  not 
seen  on  the  Clyde  until  1812.  And  it  was  a  dozen  years  later  that  Messrs. 
G.  &  J.  Burns  (still  to  the  fore)  placed  the  first  steamer,  the  Fingal, 
on  the  direct  service  between  Glasgow  and  Belfast.  The  FlNGAL  was 
116  feet  long,  and  with  two  50  h.p.  engines  just  as  big  but  not  so  power¬ 
ful  as  a  modern  river  tug.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
if  Belfast  did  not  build  a  steamer  prior  to  the  little  Belfast  (built  for 
towing  purposes  only),  il,rat  least,  sent  the'first  steamer  into  the  Mersey, 


for  the  Langtry-owned  Waterloo,  a  schooner-rigged  paddle  steamer 
of  200  tons  burden,  made  the  first  cross-channel  trip 'from  Ireland  to 
Liverpool  in  J  uly,  1819,  the  trip  across  occupying  24  hours. 

Later  on,  in  1838,  the  first  passenger  steamer  ever  built  on  the  Lagan 
was  launched  from  Ritchie’s  yard.  This  was  the  Aurora,  which  was 
170  feet  long,  of  453  tons  register,  750  tons  burthen,  and  with  engines 
by  Coates  &  Young  of  the  Lagan  Foundry,  to  develop  about  250  h.p 
which  is  quite  a  contrast  with  the  modern  Queen’s  Island  liner  of  10,000 
h.p.  To-day  a  launch  is  considered  by  the  people  of  the  Ulster  capital 
as  merely  an  ordinary  event,  but  then  it  was  a  real  occasion  for  great 
jubilation.  All  business  was  suspended,  and  the  populace,  with  bands 
playing  and  flags  flying  repaired  to  the  sea-front  to  give  a  joyous  send- 
off.  There  are  not  many  incidents  remaining  of  these  happenings  save 
that  when  the  Hibernia  was  launched  the  owners  determined  it  should 
be  marked  with  special  eclat.  So  an  individual,  typical  of  Frin,  with 
draperies  and  harp — the  latter  wherewith  to  play  a  jubilant  march  as  the 
ship  reached  water — was  tied  to  the  prow  as  a  living  figurehead.  The 
idea  was  all  right,  but  the  ship,  launched  bow  foremost,  dived  into  the 
waves  so  deep  that  the  melody  of  the  harpist  was,  alas  !  a  loud  paean 
of  woe. 

It  is  interesting  to  take  a  peep  at  the  harbour  and  its  life  as  it  was 
about  this  time — i.e.,  about  1825  or  so — and  we  may  best  begin  our 
survey  from  the  Queen's  Bridge.  True,  it  did  not  bear  that  name  then, 
nor  was  the  modern  edifice  constructed  until  1843,  but  as  the  Long 
Bridge  it  straggled  over  twenty-one  arches,  under  which  flowed  the 
river,  though  reduced  to  a  mere  stream  at  ebb  tide.  Its  commerce  was 
busy,  for  Ballymacarett  was  of  importance,  with  its  works,  public 
gardens,  and  hotel,  and  over  the  bridge  clattered  too,  the  coaches 
conveying  passengers  for  the  express  packet  between  Donaghadee  and 
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Scotland.  So  great,  in  fact,  was  the  rush,  that  foot  people  had  to  step 
aside  into  the  little  niches  here  and  there  when  two  conveyances  came 
to  pass.  The  old  Long  Bridge  did  its  day  and  generation  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  Queen’s  Bridge  succeeded  it  in  1843,  and  had  to  be  widened  later  on. 

Stretching  down  from  the  Long  Bridge  was  the  line  of  quays,  just  as 
now,  but  what  a  difference  in  their  appearance  !  First  came  the 
Hanover  Quay  that  came 
down  as  far  as  the  present 
Queen’s  Square,  into  which 
penetrated  an  inlet,  where 
the  coal  vessels  lay.  Now 
this  part  of  Hanover  Quay 
was  really  a  remnant  of  the 
open  High  Street  river, 
which  coursed  openly  down 
the  centre  of  the  thorough¬ 
fare,  as  indicated  by  the 
name  Bridge  Street,  though 
it  had  been  gradually  cover¬ 
ed  over.  But  in  the  more 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  is  certain  that  on 
either  bank  were  open  stalls, 
and  all  the  life  and  bustle  of 
an  open-air  market.  To¬ 
day  no  trace  of  its  open 
character  remains  whatever; 

In  fact,  the  Albert  Memorial 
dock  was  erected  thereon 
by  the  loyal  devotion  of  the 
Mayor  in  1864,  Mr.  John 
Lytle,  who  generously  gave 
the  salary  of  his  two  years 
thereto.  By  the  way,  no 
salary  now  attaches  to  Bel¬ 
fast’s  mayoralty,  though 
Dublin’s  chief  magistrate 
draws  £3,000  and  a  free  Mansion  House  residence.  We  have  noted  how 
Hanover  Quay  turned  into  High  Street,  so  parallel  to  it  and  running 
similarly  into  Waring  Street  was  Limekiln  Dock,  while  the  Ballast 
Office,  with  its  river  frontage,  Merchants’  Quay,  occupied  the  neck  of 
land  between  them. 

These  two  docks  were  the  greatest  nuisances  possible  to  conceive, 
as  the  main  sewers  discharged  into  them,  and  when  the  tide  was  out, 


Quay  (or  Dock)  was  Princes  Street  (still  to  the  fore),  and  coming  into 
Limekiln  Dock  was  Tomb  Street  (still  extant).  Quay  Lane  was  a 
narrow  passage  between  High  Street  and  Waring  Street,  at  the  head  of 
the  Docks.  It  had  small  houses  on  one  side — the  abode  of  the  retailers 
of  salt  herrings.  In  the  emigration  season  whole  families  of  country 
people  wandered  about  this  lane  and  its  neighbours,  Forest  Lane,  and 

Weigh-house  Lane,  as  well 
as  Princes  Street  and  Tomb 
Street,  filling  the  lodging 
houses  until  their  chosen 
ship  was  ready  to  sail. 

There  were  no  tugs  in 
those  days,  so  the  small 
trading  vessels  had  to  work 
their  tortuous  way  up  in  a 
succession  of  tides,  while 
the  emigrant  ships  lay  in 
Garmoyle  Pool — three  miles 
down  —  their  passengers, 
together  with  three  months’ 
provisions,  and  cooking 
utensils,  being  conveyed 
thither  in  wherries.  The 
shipping  offices  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  were  plentiful,  each 
covered  with  posters  an¬ 
nouncing  that  such  and 
such  vessel  intended  sailing 
for  New  York,  Quebec,  or 
Montreal — “  all  fast  sailers, 
coppered  and  copper  fas¬ 
tened,  and  carrying  full 
complement  of  fresh  water. '  ’ 
A  sketch  of  a  ship  in  full 
sail  on  a  calm  sea,  and  with 
her  name  in  big  letters, 
would  appear  on  each  bill, 
which  was  signed  by  such  well  known  names  as  Martin,  Dunn,  Shaw, 
or  Grainger.  It  was  by  one  of  these  ships  that  Win.  Kirkpatrick,  grocer, 
and  grandfather  of  the  Ex-Empress  Eugenie,  emigrated  from  Belfast. 

The  trade  of  the  port,  as  represented  by  the  variety  of  shipping, 
included — so  William  Ritchie  tells  us — in  the  London  trade  ten  brigs, 
armed  and  fitted  out  complete  ;  in  the  Liverpool  trade  eight  smaller 
brigs  ;  two  brigs  trading  to  Bristol,  and  one  brig  and  two  sloops  in  the 


BELFAST  IN  1799  ( site  of  Present  Bedford  Street,  showing  hack  of  White  Linen  Hall)). 


especially  in  summer,  they  were  unbearable.  The  neighbourhood  had 
all  the  maritime  flavour  that  would  have  delighted  Dickens  or  even 
W.  W.  J  acobs.  Frankfort  Moore,  the  novelist,  who  hails  from  Belfast, 
may  at  some  future  date  find  life  as  lived  here  about  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  a  fruitful  and  new  field  awaiting  development.  Every¬ 
thing  hereabouts  had  the  savour  of  the  sea.  Coming  into  Hanover 


Dublin  trade.  These  were  apart  from,  and  superseded  by,  the  steamers 
Eclipse,  the  Rob  Roy,  the  Fingal,  and  the  Chieftain.  Yea,  immense 
crowds  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering  every  Sunday  to  see  the  Chieftain 
leave.  Farewells  were  often  deferred  to  the  last  moment  by  the  pas¬ 
sengers  and  their  friends,  and  more  than  once  it  occurred  that  parties 
were  taken  away  unintentionally  to  Liverpool,  dressed  in  their  “  Sunday 
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best.”  The  FinGAL  made  two  trips  in  the  week  to  Greenock  and 
Glasgow,  and  so  great  was  the  competition  in  1825,  that  cabin  passengers 
were  carried  at  2/-  a  head,  and  deck  passengers  free.  An  insight  on 
life  at  the  time,  was  the  practice  of  female  steerage  passengers  smuggling 
large  quantities  of  soap  to  Scotland — the  duty  at  this  time  being  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  some  importance.  , 

We  have  noted  how  Limekiln  Dock  was  an  inlet, ,  so  passing  from  tne 
river  bank,  we  walk  along  Donegall  Quay  until  Ritchie  s  Dock  turned 
in  similarly.  It  now  forms  Corporation  Square,  where  the  present  Belfast 
Harbour  Office  is.  Here  the  merchant  vessels  that  could  be  brought 
up  the  river  were  discharged  and  reloaded.  The  larger  craft,  after  dis¬ 
charging  down  the  Lough — for  they  were  unable  to  float  higher  up 
were  roughly  fitted  up  for  passengers,  and  took  out  batches  of  emigrants 

to  America.  ,  . 

When  we  come  to  analyse  closely  the  fact  that  led  most  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Belfast  as  a  port,  one  fact  predominates.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  construction  of  the  New  Channel,  which  later  became  the  Victoria 
Channel.  To-day  there  is  a  magnificent  channel  straight  from  the  sea 
for  four  miles,  and  landing  passengers  right  at  the  foot  of  High  Street  at 
any  condition  of  the  tide  ;  but  this  was  not  possible  until  1849,  when 
Queen  Victoria  formally  opened  the  present  passage. 

In  the  earlier  days  it  was  usually  the  fate  of  the  old  steamers  to  miss 
the  tide,  and  stop  between  Whitehouse  and  Holywood.  Then  an  open 
boat  would  come  alongside,  and  any  passenger  anxious  to  get  up  to  town 
had  the  offer  of  being  rowed  up  "  in  no  time  ”  for  a  shilling.  After 
the  wearying  journey  of  22  hours  from  Glasgow  or  Liverpool,  many  of 
the  passengers  were  glad  to  leave  the  steamer  on  the  terms,  but  after 
the  shillings  were  collected  the  boatmen  cried  out  Can  take  a  few 
more  at  sixpence.”  When  they  had  secured  as  many  passengers  as  the 
boat  could  carry  without  a  certainty  of  drowning  them,  they  began 
their  journey,  the  pleasures  of  which  on  a  cold,  wintry  morning  were  not 
much  relished.  The  present  channel,  the  work  of  the  well  known 
contractor,  William  Dargan,  was  in  two  sections— the  first,  commenced 
in  1839  and  opened  in  1841  ;  and  the  second,  which  was  begun  m  1847 


and  opened  in  1849.  The  work  in  its  progress  created  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Queen’s  Island,  though  its  insular  character  has  long  ago 

passed  away.  ...  ,  , 

For  the  rest  of  the  development  of  Belfast  port  it  has  been  steady 
progress  and  advancement,  in  which  neither  the  policy  of  the  Harbour 
Board,  nor  the  skill  of  the  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  W.  Redfern  Kelly, 
M.I.C.E.,  has  given  any  cause  for  reproach. 

We  leave  the  Quay,  and  turn  to  High  Street,  and  find  “  it’s  another 
story  now  ” — the  recognition  of  modern  day  with  past.  Where  the  old 
Town  Crier  and  such  noted  street  characters  as  Cocky  Bendy, 
Tantro  Barbus,  and  Black  Joe  ?  Even  the  abutting  entries  are  being 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  exigencies  of  space.  Let  us  try  to  trace  a 
semblance  of  them.  On  the  left  side  coming  up  we  have  no  longer 
Weigh-House  Lane  with  its  grain  stores,  nor  Forest  Lane  with  Billy 
Hutton’s  tackle  shop  as  well  as  many  little  hovels  occupied  by  hucksters, 
hawkers,  tinkers,  and  coopers.  These  have  been  swept  away  in  the 
formation  of  Victoria  Street.  But  we  still  have  Hamilton’s  Court, 
Pottinger’s  Entry  (called  after  the  Belfast  family  that  gave  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  the  great  diplomat),  Wilson’s  Court  (birthplace  of  No.  1  of  the 
great  “  Bradshaw’s  Guide  ”),  and  Crown  Entry  (from  which  emanated 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  who  really  brought  about  the  1798 
Rising  in  the  North).  Whatever  their  significance  was  in  early  days, 
to-day  they  serve  but  as  harbours,  each  of  them  for  a  temple  of  Bacchus. 
Similarly  so  on  the  right  hand  side  of  High  Street  there  was  the  Black 
Bull  Entry  and  Mitchell  Entry  (both  unsavory  places,  merged  into 
modern  Victoria  Street)  ;  then  Skipper  Street  which  was  the  resort  of 
the  better  class  captains  when  in  port,  and  Sugarhouse  Entry,  still  a 
thoroughfare.  It  deserves  mention  for  two  reasons.  Its  name  signi¬ 
fies  that  Belfast  at  one  time  had  sugar-making  as  its  industry,  and  to 
its  credit  it  refused  to  promote  the  trade  since  one  of  its  worthy  citizens 

_ Thomas  M'Cabe — boldly  denounced  a  proposed  Belfast  Slave  Ship 

Company  with  such  vehemence  that  the  feelings  of  the  populace  were 
stirred  against  any  connection  with  sugar  obtained  thus  at  the  price 
of  human  blood.  Then  Sugarhouse  Entry  has  other  fame,  for  here  to 
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IRISH 

LINENS  and 
LACES 

FROM  THE  WORLD’S  BEST  WORKERS  TO  YOU. 


MURPHY  &0RR 


No.  BY.  Irish  Crochet  D’Oyley,  1/9; 
also  in  a  large  variety  of  other  designs. 


No.  HE  30.  Ladies’  very  fine 
transparent  Lawn  Handkerchief, 
4/6  each 


THE  CHEAPEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE 
-  FOR  GENUINE  LINENS.  - 

“  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Sugden  has  very  great  pleasure  in  testijymg 
to  the  excellent  quality  of  Messrs.  Murphy  &  Orr's  Table  and 
Househ >ld  Linens  ;  and  after  an  experience  of  more  than 
twenty  years  she  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  durability  and 
appearance  of  their  Double  Damask  Table  Cloths ,  and  of  the 
Linen  Sheetings  with  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  supplied 
her."  -  This  speaks  for  itself. - 

ILLUSTRATED  XMAS  LIST  NOW  READY. 


No  CL  14.  Iri&h  Crochet  Collar  Band,  5/- 

Inspection 

Invited. 


No.  IL  130.  Eine  Irish  Crochet  Band  Set,  9/6. 
Other  pretty  designs,  11/6,  12/9. 


Warehouse  and  Offices:  18,  Donegall  Street,  /npw  p»cT 
Branch:  .  59,  Donegall  Place,  l  *  * 

The  Oldest  Establishment  fop  Linen  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Telegrams:  “MUROR,  BELFAST." _ Telephone  Nos.  129  and  722. 

BEAUTIFUL 

Hand-Embroidered  Linen  Goods 

IN  ENDLESS  VARIETY. 


No.  SE  1.  Hand-embroidered  Linen. 


Pillow  Cases,  20  x  30,  12/3  per  pair 
,,  „  22  x  32,13/6  „ 

,,  ,,  27x  27,13/6 


Sheet  Shams  72  x  36  ins. ,  8/6  each. 

,,  ,,  90  x  36  ,,  9/9 

Pillow  Shams,  oblong,  9/9  per  pair. 
,,  ,,  square,  9/9  ,, 


Price  Lists  Free. 


No.  HE  19.  Ladies’; Hemstitched  Pure 
Linen  Cambric  Handkerchiefs. 

Any  Initial.  61-  per  doz. 


PRICED 
SAMPLES 
will  be  sent 
Post  Free  to 
any  address 
on  receipt  of 
Post  Card 


CARRIAGE 
PAID  on  all 
orders  of  £1 
and  upwards 
to  any  part 
of  the 
United 
Kingdom. 


No  HK  64.  Gentlemen’s  Hemstitched  Pure 
Linen  Cambric  Handkerchiefs. 

Any  Initial.  10/-  per  doz. 


No.  HE  10.  1/10  each 


No  A  15.  Irish  Applique  Peter  Pan  Collar,  3/9 


Sheets,  2x3  yds. ,  18/6  each. 

»  2ix3J  „  21/9  „ 

,,  2Jx3i  .,  23/9  „ 

,,  2|x3J  ,,  27/-  ,, 
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Room  13  ill  Bambridge  Inn,  was  brought  the  warm  body  of  the  young 
rebel,  Henry  Joy  M'Cracken,  from  the  scaffold,  in  the  vain  hopes  that 
resuscitation  might  be  successful.  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  the 
bloodstain  still  appears  each  anniversary.  By  the  way,  it  was  a  sad 
irony  of  fate  that  M'Cracken  was  executed  at  the  old  Market 

House  (now 

“ENTRY"  CONNECTING  WARING  STREET  AND  HIGH  STREET,  ..  f 

BELFAST.  *Ut  S1,l,e  y  1 

Messrs,  Forster 
Green’s  large 
grocery  ware¬ 
house)  at  the 
corner  of  Corn 
Market,  on  the 
piece  of  ground 
liis  patriotic 
grandsire  had 
given  to  the 
town.  Graham’s 
Entry  in  later 
days  held  Bel¬ 
fast’s  first  music 
hall,  the  Collo- 
seum,  and  was 
usually  given 
over  to  sedan 
chairs.  Legge’s 
Lane,  Caddell’s 
Entry,  and 
other  one  or 
two  entries  on 
the  same  side 


SUGARHOUSE  ENTRY 

Showing  the  Bambridge  Inn ,  to  which  the  body  of  Henry  Jov  M'Cracken 
was  carried  from  the  scaffold. 


were  more  no¬ 
torious  than  re¬ 
putable. 

Plate  glass 
was  unknown 
even  in  the  best 
shops  at  the 
period  we  write 
of,  and  while 
therewere  m  any 
good  booksel¬ 
lers,  chandlers, 
clothmerchants 
and  others, 
those  of  the 
"  doctors,”  as 
they  were 
called,  were  the 
most  conspic¬ 
uous,  especially 
at  night  when 
the  large  bottles 
of  coloured 
fluid  had  each 
a  candle  or  an 
oil  lamp  behind 
them. 


In  Castle  Place  vicinity  were  several  hotels.  Thus  the  Plough 
Inu,  Corn  Market  (now  Grattan’s  Medical  Hall),  was  the  place  of  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Dublin  Coach  ;  Wilson’s  Donegall  Arms  in  Castle  Place, 
was  the  leading  hotel,  but  it  had  as  a  rival  Pat  Lynn’s  White  Cross. 
Where  are  now  the  mail  coaches  ?  We  might  as  well  ask  where  are  now 
Belfast’s  omnibuses — the  “  Hibernia,”  "  .Scotia,”  and  "  Brittania,”  as 
depicted  in  the  plate  we  give  of  the  city’s  centre  about  the  late  sixties  ? 
“  All  gon'd  avay,”  like  Hans  Breitmau’s  happy  party.  The  wheel  of 
time  goes  on  revolving,  and  even  the  horse  tramcars  have  given  place  to 
the  fast  moving  electric  service  with  its  great  focus  at  Castle  J  unction. 
The  name  is  not  happily  chosen  by  any  means.  It  gives  some  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  meeting  of  streets  and  routes  but  not  any  indication  to  their 
components,  Hercules  Street,  Legge’s  Lane,  which  formed  the  present 
Royal  Avenue. 

Corn  Market  has  its  memories  too,  just  as  Arthur  Square  has.  Our 
illustration  depicts  it  in  1868,  what  time  Barry  Sullivan,  the  famous 
Irish  tragedian  was  earning  his  laurels  in  the  old  Theatre  Royal  across 
the  road.  When  he  returned  three  years  later,  in  1871,  in  the  heyday 
of  his  triumphs,  the  beloved  of  all  classes  and  sects,  the  old  theatre  had 
given  place  to  a  new  one.  And  it  also  met  its  fate,  being  burnt  down 
on  the  8th  June  1881,  to  give  place  to  the  present  building.  For  the 
modern  theatre  goer  there  is  a  sad  reminder  of  what  was,  for  while 
Barry  Sullivan  sleeps  in  Glasnevin,  in  Arthur  Square  Theatre  is  still 
preserved,  in  a  niche  of  honour  the  ornamental  old  clock,  his  gift, 
which  was  wont  to  embellish  the  front  of  the  former  theatre,  and  snatched 
from  the  flames,  the  only  relic  of  the  disaster.  Belfast’s  byegone  his¬ 
tory  may  not  be  as  comprehensive  as  Dublin’s,  but  it  is  treasure  trove 
to  a  generation  “who  knew  not  Joseph.”  Who  will  utilise  it  ? 

Certainly  if  the  modern  city  has  fame  by  reason  of  its  big  commercial 
prosperity,  the  old  town  of  our  grandfathers  had  more  lustre  by  reason 
of  the  culture  and  public  spirit  of  its  people.  The  new  university  may 
bring  back  those  old  glories,  but  it  will  require  much  time  and  pains 
to  do  so.  Then  we  had  Belfast  styled  “  The  Northern  Athens,”  a 


part  of  the  prologue  spoken  in  1793  in  the  new  theatre,  then  erected 
in  Arthur  Street,  and  referred  to  already.  Its  people  were  really  of 
enlightenment.  The  local  Press  carried  on  printing  to  a  very  consider¬ 
able  extent.  From  twelve  to  twenty  books  were  issued  yearly  at  this 
period,  when  the  population  of  Belfast  was  but  a  few  thousands,  and 
there  was  a  well-stocked  book  shop  and  lending  library,  on  whose  shelves 
was  the  best  literature  of  the  day  ;  and  in  those  days  book  buying  meant 
something,  for  books  were  not  cheap  and  money  was  by  no  means  plenti¬ 
ful.  French  influence  was  very  strongly  felt  by  the  people.  It  not  only 
incited  to  keen  political  discussion, but  raised  questions  relating  to  reli¬ 
gion  and  social  life,  entailing  discussion  of  a  deep  polemical  character 
quite  beyond  what  is  usually  met  with  in  a  small  provincial 
town.  Alas  !  methinks  Belfast’s  character  now  is  parochial  of  the 
parochial. 

The  spirit  of  the  town  had  been  aroused  when,  in  1760,  the  French 
landed  at  Carrickfergus,  and  levied  supplies  from  Belfast.  In  vain 
the  Government  had  been  appealed  to  for  help;  none  was  forthcoming, 
so  the  town  was  thrown  on  its  own  resources,  and  it  at  once  set  about 
working  out  its  own  salvation.  A  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence 
was  then  evoked,  which  had  a  lasting  effect.  We  see  it  when,  in  1799, 
the  town’s  members,  George  Crookshank  and  Alex.  Hamilton,  both 
voted  against  the  Union  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  its  people 
backed  them  up  in  opposing  the  measure  tooth  and  nail.  It  is  curious 
in  the  modern  daylight  of  Ulster  politics  to  recall  this  opposition. 

Passing  to  the  culture  of  the  people.  We  are  told  that  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  Edmund  Kean  gave  the  best  impersonations  in  the  drama  to 
crowded  houses,  and  in  the  new  church  of  St.  Anne  the  best  music 
was  renewed.  Look  at  the  lines  on  which  the  new  streets  were  laid 
down  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  town  began  to  expand.  Chi¬ 
chester  Street  and  Wellington  Place,  College  Square  and  Donegall 
Squares,  are  they  not  noble  to-day  compared  with  the  narrow  Royal 
Avenue  ?  If  modern  Belfast  had  been  planned  on  their  lines,  how 
beautiful  acity  it  would  be  !  Poets  like  Dr.  Drennau  and  Dr.  Drummond 
had  their  homes  in  Belfast.  Painters  like  Thomas  Robinson  and  J  ames 
Atkins  did  work  for  the  citizens.  Engravers  like  Thomson,  the  Wards, 
and  Hamilton  produced  work  that  told  devotion  to  their  crafts.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  artists  and  the  scientists. 

Alas  !  to-day  so  grasping  is  sordid  commercialism  that  the  young  artist 
and  litterateur  must  escape  to  a  more  congenial  atmosphere  elsewhere. 
In  London  the  Belfast  colony  is  a  force.  Can  its  members  not  receive 
more  encouragement  in  their  birthplace  ?  We  need  them  all. 

— Alf.  S.  Moore. 


GRAND  PRIX 

JAPAN-SRIT1SH  EXHIBITION. 

BRAND’S 

ESSENCE 

OF 

BEEF  and  of  CHICKEN. 

The  best  restoratives  in  INFLUENZA 
and  all  other  exhausting1  ailments. 

To  be  obtained  of  Chemists  and  Grocers. 


BRAND  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Mayfair  Works,  Vauxhall,  London,  S.W. 


Music 

Presents 


in  great 
variety 


iT  POHLMANN  &  CO.’S, 

"  '  Dawson  St.,  DUBLIN,  and 

9,  Marlboro’  StM  CORK. 


H  Present  Dap  national  Gallerp  of  Ireland, 


JOHN  RIBTON  GARSTIN,  ESQ.,  D.L.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A., 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  B.D.,  J.P. 

Born  27th  December,  1836.  Married  1864.  High  Sheriff, 
Co.  Louth,  1879.  An  indefatigable  and  distinguished 
worker  in  the  cause  of  Irish  antiquarian  research. 


COLONEL  SIR  JOHN  ROSS  OF  BLADENSBURG 
K.C.B.,  D.L.,  J.P. 

Born  27th  July,  1848.  Chief  Commissioner  Dublin  Metropol¬ 
itan  Police.  Married  1870  Hon.  Blanche  Skeffington, 
daughter  of  10th  Viscount  Masserene  and  Ferrard.  Traveller, 
Writer,  Soldier,  and  Botanist. 


PERCY  B.  BERNARD,  ESQ.,  J.P.,  D.L. 

Born,  Bandon,  17th  Sept.,  1844.  Heir  presumptive  to  4th 
Earl  of  Bandon.  Educated  Eton  and  Oxford.  Private 
Secretary  to  two  Viceroys — Duke  of  Abercom  and  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 


RT.  HON.  REDMOND  J.  BARRY,  K.C. 

Born  1866.  Called  to  the  Bar,  1888.  Solicitor-General 
(Ireland)  1905-9.  Attorney- General  (Ireland).  M.P.  for 
North  Tyrone,  1907-1910. 


RT.  HON.  RICHARD 
Bom,  Waterford,  1859. 


R.  CHERRY,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  P.C. 
Attorney-General  1905-9.  Lord 


Justice  of  Appeal,  1909.  Educated  T.C.D.  First  Scholar, 
International  Law,  Middle  Temple,  London.  Professor 
Constitutional  and  Criminal  Law,  Dublin  University,  1889-94. 
Called  Irish  Bar,  1881. 


SIR  JOHN  ALEXANDER  ARNOTT,  BART,  J.P. 
Born  16th  Nov.  1853.  Married  1881.  Chairman  11 
Times,”  and  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Irish  Turf. 


Irish 


SIR  WILLIAM  J.  GOULDING,  BART,  D.L. 

Born  1856.  High  Sherilf,  Co.  Dublin,  1906  ■  Co.  Kildare, 
1907.  Chairman  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
and  Irish  Railway  Clearing  House.  Deputy  Chairman  Fish¬ 
guard  and  Kosslarc  Harbours  aud  Railway  Company,  Src.,Src. 


RIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  A.  O'CONNOR,  ESQ.,  K.C. 

Born,  Dublin,  1855.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland.  Called 
to  Bar,  1878.  Q.C.,  1894.  Bencher  of  King’s  Inn’s  1896. 

First  Sergeant-at-Law.  Ex-Auditor  Historical  Society, 
T.C.D. 


SIR  ALGERNONjCHAS.  P.COOTE,  BART. 

Born  1847.  Sir  Algernon  is  the  1 2  th  baronet  of  his  line,  which 
extends  back  289  years,  and  entitles  him  to  the  distinction  of 
being  Ireland’s  Premier  Baronet.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  took  his  M.A.  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1875.  He  is  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Queen’s  Count}',  and  has  six  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

P'.ulos.  by  Lafayette ,  Elliott  &  Ery.  Werner,  Kussell  &  Sum. 
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The  Lady  oi  the  House. 


Christmas.  1910. 


SPECIALISTS  AND  SPECIALITIES. 


A  BOON  TO  BUYERS. 

What  with  weeping  skies,  dirty  streets,  and  crowded  thoroughfares, 
shopping  at  this  busy  season  is  often  an  irksome  process.  To  obviate 
the  inconvenience  of  being  jostled  by  the  crowd,  Messrs.  Robinson  & 
Cleaver,  9,  Donegall  Place,  Belfast,  have  devised  an  ingenious  system, 
whereby  purchases  may  be  made  at  leisure  at  one’s  own  fireside.  Indeed 
for  those  who  desire  to  procure  pocket  handkerchiefs  for  personal  use 
or  for  presents  we  know  of  no  more  satisfactory  method.  All  one 
has  got  to  do  is  to  drop  a  post  card  ^  to  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Cleaver, 
stating  requirements,  that  is,  whether  it  is  ladies’,  gentlemen’s,  or 
children's  comic  printed  handkerchiefs  that  are  wanted.  Forthwith 
will  come  by  return  a  choice  selection  of  numbered  and  priced  samples, 
out  of  which  the  intending  purchasers  can  make  their  choice  in  the  leisure 
of  their  own  homes.  In  the  matter  of  quality  and  price,  the  great  North¬ 
ern  firm  fears  no  competitor.  We  especially  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  their  ladies  shamrock  lawn  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
one  of  the  specialities  of  the  firm. 

A  USEFUL  ADDRESS. 

When  you  find  yourself  suddenly  requiring  some  oddment  for  the 
household,  save  yourself  worry  and  trouble  (not  to  speak  of  money)  by 
going  to  No.  64,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  the  address  of  those  universal 
providers — Messrs.  Lambert,  Brien  &  Co.,  Ld.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
thing  wanted  be  table  decorations,  crackers,  candles  for  the  Christmas 
tree,  cutlery,  or  a  brass  fender,  Messrs.  Lambert,  Brien  &  Co.,  can  meet 
the  demands.  No  one  should  go  on  a  long  Christmas  journey  without 
taking  with  them  one  of  this  firm’s  celebrated  “  Thermos  ”  flasks, 
which  keep  liquids  hot  for  hours,  and  can  now  be  had  at  very  much 
reduced  prices.  Another  speciality  stocked  at  64,  Grafton  Street 
is  the  portable  Vacuum  Cleaner,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  any  well 
regulated  household.  Messrs.  Lambert,  Brien  &  Co.,  are  also  noted  for 
their  lampshades,  and  are  at  present  showing  the  new  “  Floriantum  ” 
design,  ornamented  with  real  ferns.  When  you  get  time  call  and  in¬ 
spect  their  stock.  If  you  have  an  aesthetic  eye,  you  will  be  delighted 
with  their  Cloisonne  Fire  Screens,  and  their  Oxydised  Copper  Coal 
Boxes.  The  beauty  of  these  things  must  be  seen  to  be  believed 

PERSONAL  NECESSARIES  AND  LUXURIES. 

When  the  doctors’  prescription  necessitates  a  visit  to  the  chemists, 
the  old-established  firm  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Long,  3,  Lower 
Sackville  Street,  107,  Grafton  Street,  and  Rathmines,  Clontarf,  and 
Kingstown,  will  meet  the  case  with  perfect  reliability  and  dispatch. 
They  may,  however,  be  visited  with  advantage,  on  a  more  cheerful 
errand — namely,  the  purchase  of  Christmas  presents,  for  their  show 
cases  are  stocked  with  articles  of  luxury  for  the  toilet,  such  as  hand¬ 
some  combs  and  brushes,  manicure  sets,  superfine  soaps,  sachets',  cut 
glass  toilet  bottles,  and  caskets  of  perfume.  Notably  the  scents 
named  “St.  Patrick’s  Bouquet,”  “Erin-go-Bragli,”  and  “Cead  Mile 
Failte,”  which  are  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  exceedingly  fragrant' 
and  lasting. 

OUR  BABIES. 

All  young  mothers  who  desire  to  bring  up  their  children  in  health 
and  happiness  should  write  to  Ridge’s  Royal  Food  Mills,  London,  N., 
for  a  copv  of  the  valuable  free  booklet,  “  Our  Babies,"  an  excellent 


treatise  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  physician.  It  will  save  them  many 
a  weary  hour. 

Experience  has  shown  that  next  to  mother’s  milk,  Dr.  Ridge’s  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  food  affords  ideal  nourishment  for  infants.  It  is 
also  highly  recommended  for  aged  people,  whose  digestion  requires, 
great  attention.  When  used  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  given  at 
breakfast  time,  as  it  is  far  more  apnetising  and  sustaining  than  porridge 
and  does  not  overheat  the  body.  Taken  at  bedtime  it  is  an  unfailing 
sleep  provider.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  old  people  and  invalids  thrive 
remarkably  well  on  Ridge’s  Food.  The  main  reason  of  this  is,  that  it 
affords  the  maximum  of  nourishment  for  the  minimum  of  digestive 
effort.  At  this  season  Ridge’s  Food  should  always  be  kept  ready  to 
hand  in  the  house  for  the  making  of  caudles  and  gruels  for  persons  who 
have  taken  cold,  or  who  are  suffering  from  influenza.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  tins  of  various  sizes  from  all  leading  chemists  and  grocers. 

SCIENTIFIC  WASHING. 

Many  moons  have  passed  since  it  first  dawned  upon  an  irritated 
public  that  there  are  laundries  and  laundries.  All  those  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  for  a  first-class  laundry,  where  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  on  linen 
is  avoided,  and  where  delicate  fabrics  receive  careful  handling  should 
try  the  Court,  centrally  situated  at  58a,  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin. 
The  result  will  be  extremely  grateful.  All  kinds  of  household  and  per¬ 
sonal  laundry  work  are  done  with  neatness  and  dispatch  at  the  Court 
Laundry,  which,  by  the  way,  is  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson.  Note  that  country  parcels  are  promptly 
attended  to,  and  every  care  taken  to  avoid  mistakes  in  packing  and  de¬ 
livery.  The  Court  is  undoubtedly  the  laundry  pay  excellence  for  people 
living  in  rural  districts. 

Vans  are  sent  out  weekly  all  the  year  round  to  Balbriggan,  and  also 
to  Bray  and  district,  thus  placing  the  country  customer  on  a  plane  of 
equality  (as  far  as  service  is  concerned)  with  the  residents  in  the  city. 

A  POPULAR  FALLACY. 

It  is  a  sound  maxim  that  people  should  spend  their  money  where  they 
make  it.  No  country  can  be  healthy  that  is  perpetually  suffering  from 
financial  hcemorrhage.  Many  fallacies  tend  to  perpetuate  this  disease  in 
Ireland,  and  of  these  not  the  least  absurd  is  the  prevalent  idea  that 
to  obtain  a  high-class  pianoforte  at  a  reasonable  price  you  must  go  to 
London.  As  much  as  to  say,  that  because  coals  come  from  Newcastle 
you  can  get  better  coals  there  than  you  can  in  Dublin.  The  truth  is, 
when  you  go  to  London  and  visit  a  piano  manufacturer’s  depot  you  have 
really  no  selection,  because  you  are  afforded  no  standard  of  comparison. 
At  Erard’s  you  will  see  nothing  but  Erard’s  pianos,  at  Bechstein's 
nothing  but  Bechstein’s,  and  so  on.  How  much  better  is  it  to  visit 
an  old-established  Dublin  firm  like  Pigott’s  at  112,  Grafton  Street, 
where  the  terms  are  London  terms,  where  the  quality  is  London  quality, 
and  the  variety  of  stock  extremely  comprehensive.  Here  you  have  all 
the  leading  makes  side  by  side,  and  your  standard  of  comparison  is 
readily  fixed.  You  can  judge  tone,  touch,  and  design  without  difficulty, 
and  so  arrive  at  a  completely  satisfactory  conclusion.  Note  that 
Pigott’s  are  sole  agents  for  all  the  most  prominent  firms  of  piano-makers 
in  "the  world,  including  Beclistein,  Steinway,  Schiedmayer,  Chappell, 
and  Brooklyn. 


FIRELIGHTERS. 


Telegrams — “DONALD,  DUBLIN.” 
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FIRELIGHTERS. 

TELEPHONE  No.  848. 
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deal  flberebants  to  Ibis  j££cellenc£  tbe  Xorb  lieutenant. 

FLOWER &M‘D0NALD 

Coal,  Coke  &  Charcoal  Merchants  Salt  Manufacturers  &  Importers. 

FULMEN’S  Medicated  Cork  Firelighter  and  Disinfectant 

LIGHTS  THE  FIRE  QUICKLY  AND  DISINFECTS  THE  ROOMS. 

PRICE,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  CITY,  3/-  PER  GROSS. 

CITY  OFFICES— 14,  D’OLIER  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Also  MALAHIDE,  SKERRIES,  and  BALBRIGGAN. 


Christmas,  1910. 


HUNTING  AND  POLO. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


S.  A.  WATT,  ESQ. 

Co.  Kildare  Polo  Club.  Played  for  Ireland  v.  England,  in 
Patriotic  Cup. 


CAPTAIN  BRISCO. 

Master  Captain  Brisco’s  Harriers. 


CAPTAIN  HARDRESS  LLOYD. 

Captain  of  Polo  Team  go.ng  to  America  next  year  to  play  for 
America  Cup.  Rohampton  Polo  Club;  King's  County 
Polo  Club. 


SIR  G.  F.  BROOKE,  BART. 
Master  of  Sir  G.  F.  Brooke’s  Harriers. 


MAJOR  C.  K.  O’HARA,  H.M.L. 

Master  of  Mr,  C.  K.  O’Hara’s  Harriers.  Sligo  Polo  Club. 
Co.  Dublin  Polo  Club. 


CAPTAIN  F.  N.  DENNIS. 

Co.  Kildare  Polo  Club. 


L.  MORROGH  RYAN,  ESQ. 
Hon.  Sec.  All-Ireland  Polo  Club. 


W.  DE  SALIS  FILGATE,  ESQ. 
Master  Louth  Foxhounds. 


Photos  by  Elliott  &  Fry.  Chancellor,  La/ayetle. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House 


Christmas  1910. 


H  present  Dap  Rational  fiallerp  of  Ireland. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  FREDERICK,  EARL  ROBERTS,  V.C.,  K.P. 

Born  30th  September,  1832  ;  Married  1859.  Succeeded  Lord  Wolseley, 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  Army.  Voted  £100  000  by  Parliament 
in  recognition  of  conspicuous  services. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  GARNET,  VISCOUNT  WOLSELEY,  K.P, 

Horn  Waterford  1833;  Married  1867.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
honoured  soldiers  of  the  Victorian  age. 

Retired,  Field  Marsha!  and  Commander-in-Chief,!  1900. 


GEORGE  SIGERSON,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  F.R.U.I.. 

The  Erudite  President  of  the  National  Literary  Society, 
istrates  the  beautiful  Irish  saying ;  “  It  is  the  heaviest  ear  of  corn  that 
lowliest  bows  its  head.” 
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HARVEY  DU  CROS,  ESQ.  (From  a  Paintin'1,  by  Tennyson  Cole.) 
Mr.Cdu  Cros  is  famous  as  the  commercial  genius  behind  the  Dunlop  Tyre, 
of  which  Company  he’is  chairman.  Just  recently  he  has  generously  under¬ 
taken  the  expense  of  training,  gratis,  a  number  of  Dublin  car-drivers  a- 
taxi-drivers. 

Photos  by  HaintS ,  Mills  and  Sarlony. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


An  Episode  in  the  Last  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

“  THE  FIVE  JUST  MEN.” 


By  CRAWFORD  HARTNELL. 


THE  LAST  PARLIAMENT  OF  IRELAND. 

N  the  summer  of  1797,  what  proved  to  be  the  last 
Parliament  of  Ireland  was  elected.  It  consisted  of 
the  usual  three  hundred  members.  There  were 
sixty-four  “Knights  of  the  Shire”  returned  by  the 
thirty-two  counties,  and  a  majority  of  these  members 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  country  gentlemen’s 
party.  Seven  cities  sent  fourteen  “citizens”  to  College  Green, 
headed  by  the  two  members  for  the  great  free  City  of  Dublin,  then 
occupying  undoubted  rank  as  second  city  in  the  Empire,  and 
numbered  amongst  the  foremost  cities  of  the  world.  “The  Borough 
of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  near  Dublin,” 
returned  two  “  Representatives,”  and  one-hundi  ed-and-ten  boroughs 
were  responsible  for  two-hundred-and-twenty  “  Burgesses.”  The 
majority  of  these  boroughs 
had  been  converted  into 
private  property  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  some  noble¬ 
men  held  and  controlled 
“nests”  of  boroughs  to 
which  they  returned  mem¬ 
bers,  sometimes  by  means 
of  thirteen  votes,  on  occa¬ 
sion  by  five  and  six  votes, 
while  the  Earl  of  Ely 
secured  the  record  by 
sending  six  borough  mem¬ 
bers  into  the  House  by  the 
vote  of  a  single  individual. 

The  borough  representation 
of  Great  Britain  was  in 
little  better  case,  and  in 
botli  countiies  the  majority 
of  borough  members  were 
either  mere  representatives 
to  do  the  bidding  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  the 
borough  owner,  usually  a 
member  of  the  Upper 
House,  while  within  limits 
helping  forward  their  own  ; 
or  speculative  men  who 
paid  a  round  sum  to  secure 
a  borough  seat.  The  man 
who  held  his  seat  by  favour 
was  bound  to  resign  if  his 
views  conflicted  with  the 
interests  of  his  owner,  but 
the  man  who  had  bought 
owned  no  such  obligation, 
and  went  his  way  untram¬ 
melled  duringthelife  of  the 
Parliament  wherein  he  had 
secured  foothold  by  a  cash 
payment  to  the  borough 
owner.  The  payments 
varied  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  but,  in  the  active 
market  of  Union  times,  the 
prices  ranged  from  £3,000 
to  £4,000  per  seat. 

The  Stuarts,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  controlling  the 
Parliament  and  bending  it  to  their  arbitrary  will,  had  created 
eighty-three  of  the  boroughs,  and  these  Stuart  boroughs  returned 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  “  Burgesses,”  in  almost  every  case  by 
thirteen  votes.  So  worthless  and  unfit  were  most  of  the  places  en¬ 
dowed  by  the  Stuarts  with  legislative  authority,  that  sixty  of  these 
boroughs  were  swept  away  at  the  Union.  This  elimination  of  the 
Stuarts’  legislative  legacy  to  Ireland  cost  the  country  £900,000,  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  half  the  total  expended  at  the  Union  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  unrepresentative  Irish  boroughs. 

The  newly-elected  Parliament  of  Ireland — the  last  to  meet  at 
College  Green — assembled  for  the  first  time  in  January,  1798,  and, 
during  that  memorable  year,  performed  the  most  unselfish  and 
arduous  work  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  Throughout  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  that  trying  time  the  Legislature  had  well  sustained  the 


DAVID  DIGUES  LA  TOUCHE  (THE  SECOND), 

(Eldest  son  of  David  Digues  de  !a  Touelie  des  Ronipieres),  of  Bellevue,  in  the  County  of  \\  icklow,  Founder 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which  was  established  upon  the  advice  of  David  Digues  La  Touche  (the  Second). 


high  standards  of  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  the  almost 
affectionate  regard  to  the  British  connection  that  had  invariably, 
since  the  Revolution,  distinguished  the  Parliament.  Its  members 
voted  supplies  which,  considering  the  capacity  of  the  country,  were 
munificent,  and  individual  members  of  both  Houses  fought  in  the 
field  against  valiant  adversaries,  with  the  courage  and  devotion  that 
always  distinguished  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland. 

A  picture  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  that  time  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  two  great  minds.  The  orator,  Henry  Grattan,  whose  final 
words  in  defence  of  his  country’s  ancient  constitution,  pictured  her 
with  the  spirit  of  life  upon  her  lips,  and  on  her  cheek  the  glow 
of  beauty.  His  closing  u'ords  were  those  of  Romeo  to  his  beloved: 

.  .  .  Beauty’s  ensign  yet 

Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in 
thy  cheeks, 

And  death’s  pale  flag  is  not 
advanced  there. 

As  the  celebrated  writer 
Thomas  De  Quincey  stood 
m  Parliament  House  view¬ 
ing  the  final  ratification  of 
the  Union,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  that  Ireland  also 
suggested  to  him  the 
picture  of  young  and  vigor¬ 
ous  life.  He  recalled  the 
extinction  of  the  Venetian 
Republic,  but  he  found  no 
parallel  between  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Venice  and 
those  of  Ireland.  In  the 
former  he  observed  a  “sup¬ 
erannuated  and  paralytic 
State  sinking  at  anyrate  into 
the  grave,  and  yielding  to 
the  touch  of  military  viol¬ 
ence,  that  only  which  a 
brief  lapse  of  years  must 
otherwise  have  yielded  to 
internal  decay.  In  Ireland, 
upon  the  contrary,  was  a 
young  eagle,  rising  into 
power  and  robbed  prema¬ 
turely  of  her  natural 
honours,  only  because  she 
did  not  comprehend  their 
value,  or  because  at  this 
great  crisis  she  had  no 
champion.  Ireland,  in  a 
political  sense,  was  surely 
then  in  her  youth.’’0 

The  Rebellion  of  1798 
had  brought  to  Ireland  one 
who  was  destined  to  prove 
a  notable  figure  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country — 
Charles,  first  Marquess 
Cornwallis.  He  came  in  a 
double  capacity,  as  Viceroy 
of  Ireland  to  Dublin  Castle 
and  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  man  on  double  business  bent 
—but,  unlike  the  person  in  the  fable,  he  neglected  neither.  His 
mission  was  to  restore  peace  in  Ireland  and  to  abolish  her  ancient 
constitution.  The  first  object  was  rapidly  performed,  and  the 
second  followed  quickly.  Leading  men  in  the  country  were 
cautiously  sounded  :  in  London  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  in  Ireland  by  the  Viceroy  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
ambitious  young  member  for  the  County  of  Down,  who  had  become 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  It  was  whispered  confidentially  that  a 
Union  had  been  determined  upon  by  the  King  and  his  Ministers, 
that  nothing  could  ultimately  avert  the  passage  of  the  measure,  and 
that,  if  defeated  at  the  outset,  the  project  would  be  renewed,  year 
after  vear.  until  finally  accomplished,  and  so  it  came  to  pass. 

*  The  Collected  Works  of  Thomas  De  Quincey.  vol.  1.,  p.  21  . 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 
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AN  EPISODE  IN  LAST  PARLIAMENT.  “  THE  FIVE  JUST  MEN  ”  Continued. 


The  last  Parliament  of  Ireland  re-assembled  for  its  second  session,  in 
the  January  of  1799,  and  the  hopes  of  Government  ran  high.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  contemplated  Union  was  adroitly  introduced  into  the  address, 
and  to  the  amazement  of  the  Executive  was,  by  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  at  once  expunged.  Never  had  such  an  Opposition  shown 
itself  within  the  old  walls  of  Parliament  House.  Reformers  and 
anti-reformers,  advocates  of  emancipation,  and  their  most  vigorous 
opponents  '  Did  ever  misfortune  produce  such  an  assortment  of  strange 
bedfellows  r  Divided  upon  every  other  point  of  Counsel,  on  this  one 
great  subject  unanimously  fixed.  Prepared  loyally  to  support  Gov 
ernment  upon  every  point  of  necessary  policy,  upon  this  one  matter  of 
sacrificing  their  Legislature,  the  great  body  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland, 
many  of  them  holders  of  ofiice  and  place,  were  unshakably  determined. 

The  session  of  Parliament  ran  its  course,  and  the  recess  followed. 
The  Viceroy  toured  Ireland,  endeavouring  to  hearten  the  friends  of  the 
measure,  and  by  marks  of  special  favour,  to  soften  and  change  the 
hearts  of  its  opponents.  Mr  Pitt,  remembering  his  offer  to  purchase 
the  fee  simple  of  Eng 


lish  borough  ownerships 
for  one  million  sterling,* 
now  determined  to  ex¬ 
pend  one  million  and  a 
half  of  Irish  money 
upon  the  Irish  bor¬ 
oughs,  and  by  this 
means  to  secure  such 
a  preponderance  of 
Parlia- 


THE  FIVE  JUST  MEN.'' 


power  m  the 
ment  as  would  counter¬ 
balance  and  outweigh 
the  voice  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  and  other  consti¬ 
tuencies  in  which  free 
election  and  large  elec¬ 
torates  more  or  less 
prevailed.  Decayed 
boroughs  were  to  be 
abolished  wholesale  and 
the  owner  of  a  bor¬ 
ough  disfranchised  at 
the  Union  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  handsome  com¬ 
pensation  for  each  seat. 

This  was  duly  awarded 
to  those  who  voted 
either  for  or  against  the 
Government,  but  ob¬ 
viously  to  secure  the 
advantage  the  measure 
should  pass,  and  those 
who  opposed  it,  as 
many  did,  simply  voted 
money  out  of  their  own 
pocket  Peerages  were 
to  reward  complaisant 
county  members,  Pan¬ 
dora’s  box  was  to  be 
opened  to  all,  and 
sinecures,  places,  and 
emoluments  were  to  be 
had  for  the  asking  by 
those  who  rendered  the 
one  essential  service 
required.  Everything 
the  heart  of  acquisitive 
man  could  seek  was  to 
be  placed  within  reach  : 
titles,  decorations, place, 
power,  a  pleasant  pres¬ 
ent,  and  a  secure  future. 

Up  to  the  eminence  the 
doubtful  were  led,  and 
the  riches  and  the 
glories  of  the  earth, 
were  spread  like  a  car¬ 
pet  at  their  feet.  All 
this  will  I  give  unto 

thee!  Some — nay, many  .  ,  ,,  .  , 

_ felj  That  so  great' a  number  remained  faithful ;  that  so  lew  capitu¬ 
lated,  is  really  the  marvel. 

“  The  Five  Just  Men.” 

For  years  the  Parliament  had  been  filled  with  placemen,  and 
if  one  hesitated  or  resisted  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  he  was 
forthwith  dismissed.  Outside  these  servants  of  Government  stood 
a  phalanx  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  representing  chiefly 
the  freely  elected  constituencies,  a  body  really  representative  of  the 
country  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  honour  of  these  gentlemen  be 
it  said,  no  hope  of  profit,  favour,  01  reward  could  turn  them  upon  this 
matter  which  appeared,  to  their  consciences,  to  touch  the  honour  of 
the  banner  of  Ireland,  and  to  threaten  her  interests 


body  there  was  one  family  which,  from  the  number,  independence,  and 
integrity  of  its  representatives,  stood  out  predominant.  They  were  the 
descendants  of  a  valiant  gentleman,  who  came  into  Ireland  with  William 
III.,  and  had  done  the  .State  and  his  adopted  land  much  service  of  the 
best  kind.  His  gallantry,  ability,  shrewdness,  and  integrity  had  been 
a  heritage  to  his  sou,  and  to  his  son  s  sons,  indeed,  through  generations 
to  this  day.  Thomas  Davis  wrote  of  the  devotion  of  the  Geraldines  to 
Ireland 

■  But  never  then,  nor  thence,  till  now,  have  falsehood  or  disgrace, 
Been  seen  to  soil  Fitzgerald  s  plume,  or  mantle  to  his  face. 

If  the  name  of  La  Touche  had  replaced  that  of  Fitzgerald  the  lines 
would  have  been  as  substantially  true.  Here,  in  this  last  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  then,  were  five  gentlemen,  who  bore  this  honoured  name  of  La 
Touche’  One  upon  the  side  of  the  measure,  and  four  in  unflinching 
opposition.  These  five  gentlemen  were  all  guided  by  the  same  scrup¬ 
ulous  regard  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences  The  group  was  so 
distinguished,  the  services  of  its  members  so  remarkable,  that  this 

outline  of  a  great  period 
in  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  country 
can  best  be  continued 
by  a  brief  biographical 
review  <  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the 
truly  great  families  of 
Ireland  Indeed,  this 
Episode  from  the 
Last  Parliament  of 
Ireland  is  supplied  by 
the  fine  public  spirit  of 
these  five  gentlemen, 
the  foregoing  intro¬ 
ductory  observations 
being  given,  merely  to 
enable  the  reader  to 
grasp  the  position  of 
the  country  when  “  the 
Five  Just  Men"  acted 
their  noble  part. 

The  La  Touche  family 
had  been  distinguished 
figures  in  the  life  of 
Ireland  from  the  days  of 
William  III.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  the  family 
had  a  quite  remarkable 
position  —  foremost  in 
finance,  in  commerce, 
the  higher  walks  of 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  DAVID  LA  TOUCHE,  P.C.  (DAVID  LA  TOUCHE  THE  THIRD), 

of  Marlay  and  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin.  M.P.  for  liis  Borough  of  Newcastle- juxta-I.yous.  Co.  Dublin,  in  the 
Last  Parliament  of  Ireland.  “  He  was  one  of  seven  gentlemen  who,  without  fee  or  reward,  for  conscience’ 
sake,  supported  that  measure  of  Union  which  was  bound  to  prove  so  injurious  to  his  personal  interests.*’ — 

Henry  Grattan. 

From  the  Fainting  formerly  at  Bellevue,  Delgany. 


In  this  proud 


’  Pitt  moved  his  Reform  Resolutions  in  the  Parliament  of  Gt.  Britain  on  7th  May,  1783. 


political  life,  amongst 
the^best  section  of  the 
country  gentry  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  unselfish  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  public,  in  the 
social  life  of  their  time, 
as  liberal  patrons  of  art, 
of  literature, i^of  music 
and  of  the  drama  too, 
for  Marlay  had  its 
private^  theatre — "  The 
Mignonette  Theatre, 
Fairyland,’  where  dra¬ 
matic  work  by  Henry 
Grattan  was  at  least 
once  presented,  and 
where  Flood  played 
Macbeth  to  the 
Macduff  of  JGrattan, 
his  great  opponent 
in  later  days  supported 
by  the  members,  and 
especially  by  the  ladies 
of  the  La  Touche  house¬ 
hold.  To  all  these 
manifold  qualifications 
was  added  an  abounding 
charity,  remarkable  in 
a  period  little  prone J  tortile  softer  benevolences.  Indeed,  to  have 
removed  this  family  out  of  the  life  of  Dublin,  in  the  later  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  would  have  been  to  create  a  void,  which 
nothing  could  have  supplied.  To  briefly  trace  the  services  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  V  Five  Just  Men”  of  the  Union  period,  the  descendants 
of  this  great  name,  a  brief  retrospect  becomes  essential. 

The  La  Touches  of  Dublin  and  Marlay. 

David  Digues  de  la  Touche  des  Rompieres,  born  in  1671,  a 
descendant  of  an  old  and  distinguished  French  family,  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  faith,  sought  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  adopted  the  military 
profession  He  came  to  Ireland  with  the  “  Huguenot  Regiment  de 
Caillemote,”  in  the  service  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  who  ousted 
his  father-in-law — Janies  II. — from  the  throne,  [and  was  crowned 
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King  of  England  in  1689.  David  Digues  de  la  Touche  des  Rompieres  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  the  crossing  of  the  Boyne,  in  the  famous  battle 
fought  on  the  1st  July,  1690,  at  which  the  leader  of  his  regiment, 
Colonel  de  Caillemote,  lost  his  life.  His  commission  bore  date  Ensign, 
1692  ;  Lieutenant,  1694  ;  Captain  1694.  At  the  close  of  the  war  some 
of  the  regiments  which  had  served  William  so  well,  were  disbanded  a 
Dublin.  The  survivors  of  de  Caillemote’s  gallant  regiment  were  ot  the 
number,  and  Captain  David  Digues  de  la  Touche  des  Rompieres  finding 
himself  a  stranger  for  conscience’  sake,  in  a  strange  land, established  him¬ 
self  in  the  Irish  capital,  where  he  joined  in  business,  in  the  Dublin  Lib¬ 
erties  a  manufacturer  of  cambric,  and  also  of  rich  silk  poplins  whic 
the  Irish  capital  produced.  The  commercial  success  and  the  established 
urobity  of  the  exile  quickly  gained  for  his  house  a  high  reputation,  and 
it  became  a  popular  depository  for  large  sums  of  money,  placed  in  its 
safe  custody,  by  members  of  the  Huguenot  community  in  Dublin,  and  by 
gentlemen  and  merchants  generally.  Thus  the  banking  business  of 
La  Touche  and  Co— Ireland's  first  and  most  famous  private  bank— was 
established.  David  Digues  de  la  Touch  des  Rompieres  found  leisure 
amidst  his  numerous  activities  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  public 
affairs,  and  in  1735  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council 
of  Dublin  (Trinity  Guild). 

In  the  Public  Record  Office, 

Dublin,  there  is  a  document 
showing  that  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  Cap¬ 
tain  Digues  de  la  Touche  des 
Rompieres  dined  with  nine  other 
officers,  and  celebrated  the  day 
with  great  rejoicing.  The  entry 
is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  united  ages  of  the  ten 
gentlemen  totalled  780  years  ! 

Obviously  William’s  officers 
were  not  called  the  "  die  hards 
without  excellently  good  reason. 

In  1745  Captain  Digues  de  la 
Touche  des  Rompieres,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  at  the  age 
of  73 — having  spent  56  of  those 
years  in  Ireland — passed  peace¬ 
fully  away  while  kneeling  at 
prayer  in  the  Viceroy  s  Chapel 
Royal  at  Dublin,  and  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  French  Burying- 
Grouud,  in  the  Liberties  of 
Dublin,  close  to  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Patrick.  His  seed  was 
destined  to  remain  long  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  and  happily 
continues  in  honour  and  afflu¬ 
ence  to  this  day.  For,  in  1698, 

David  Digues  de  la  Touche  des 
Rompieres  had  married  Judith, 
daughter  of  Noel  Biard,  of 
Bellevue,  Dublin,  and  two  sons 
were  born  of  the  marriage.  The 
elder  of  these,  David  La  Touche 
I  (the  second),  by  a  family  com¬ 
pact,  discontinued  the  use  of 
the  surname  Digues,  while  the 
other  son,  his  brother  James, 
or  J  acques,  and  his  descend¬ 
ants,  continued  to  use  the  name 
which  in  time  became  Digges. 

Digues*  was  the  family  name  ; 

La  Touche  the  name  of  the 
estates,  which  in  1626,  passed  to 
a  French  ancestor,  Denis  Digues, 

Signeur  de  la  Brosse  et  Sal- 
erne,  Dunois,  through  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  certain  great  French  .  . 

heiress  T  uditli  Dutou  de  la  Touche  et  de  La  Motte.  I  his  Denis  Digues, 
Signeur  de  la  Brosse,  was  the  grandfather  of  the  first  settler  in  Ireland. 

To  return  to  David  La  Touche  (the  second)  and  his  brother  J  ames  Digges 
La  Touche.  The  former  at  his  father’s  death  became  the  proprietor  of 
the  celebrated  Dublin  Bank,  his  father  having  left  him  his  lands  and 
leases  plate,  jewels,  and  his  interest  in  the  Castle  Street  Bank,  while 

I  ames  or  1  acques  Digges  La  Touche,  the  first  gentleman  of  his  house 
to  sit  in  the  Iri  li  House  of  Commons,  was  an  eminent  merchant,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  cambric  and  poplin  factory.  He  represented 
the  city  of  Dublin,  entering  at  a  bye-election  that  Parliament  of  George 

II  called  “  the  Long  Parliament  of  Ireland,”  as  it  lasted  through  the 
entire  reign,  from  1727  to  1760.  James  Digges  La  Touche  held  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  merchant  princes  of  his  native  city  of 
Dublin  He  was  the  first  La  Touche  to  take  a  very  prominent  interest 
in  political  affairs,  and  with  much  zeal  and  ability  advocated  the  rights 
and  hberties  of  the  community,  especially  opposing,  with  great  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  interference  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  with 


*  The  name  “  Digues,”  now  spelled  Digges,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  family  origin- 
ally  came  from  Spain,  and  the  name  was,  no  doubt,  a  variant  of  Diego.  The  family  arms 
are  those  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grenada,  to  which  has  been  added  a  4  chief. 


concerns  properly  belonging  to  the  Legislature  at  Dublin.  James 
Digges  La  Touche,  in  1742,  organised  an  Opposition  Committee  ot  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  oligarchy  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Commons  endorsed  his  proposed  Regu¬ 
lations  for  the  better  management  of  the  business  ot  this  city.  -  or 
was  this  his  only  public  service,  for  his  “  Observations  on  the  Em  jargo, 
lately  laid  on  the  Exports  of  beef,  pork,  and  butter  from  Ireland,  was 
a  treatise  of  great  importance,  and  had  much  weight  in  securing  e 
removal  of  the  penal  decree, which  forbade  the  export  of  Irish  provisions. 
Tames  Digges  La  Touche  married  Martha  Tliwaites,  daughter  ot  V  ilham 
Thwaites,  and  had  five  sons.  From  William  La  louche,  his  third  son, 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Digges  La  Touche  family  descended,  and  the 
present  Sir  James  Tohn  Digges  La  Touche,  K.C.S.I.,  and  Mr.  Christopher 
Digges  La  Touche',  of  Dublin,  are  its  living  representatives. 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  observe  that  the  administrative  genius  of 
this  great  family  has  to-day  found  a  practical  continuity  and  expression 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Christopher  Digges  La  Touche  managing  director 
of  the  vast  concerns  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Guinness  bon  &  Co.,  Ltd  which 
has  the  distinction  oi  being  the  greatest  undertaking  of  its  kind 

in  the  world. 

David  La  Touche  (the  Second) 
married  Marie  Anne  Caniseele, 
daughter  of  Gabriel  Caniseeie,  of 
Dublin,  and  by  this  marriage  bad 
three  sons — David  La  Touche, 
of  Marlay  (the  third  David,, 

1  ohn  La  Touche,  of  Harristown, 
Co.  Kildare,  and  Peter  LaTouche, 
of  Bellevue,  Co. Wicklow.  These 
three  gentlemen  lived  to  become 
famous  in  Ireland.  They  were 
entered  as  partners  with  their 
father  under  the  title  of  ‘  David 
La  Touche  &  Son  ”  in  the  Bank, 
which  had  removed  from  High 
Street  to  handsome  premises  in 
Castle  Street.  The  eldest  was 
the  Right  Hon.  David  La 
Touche,  P.C.,  of  Marlay,  Co. 
Dublin,  member,  with  his  son, 
David  La  Touche  (the younger), 
for  the  La  Touche  borough  of 
Newcastle  -  juxta  -  Lyons,  Co. 
Dublin,  in  the  last  Parliament 
of  Ireland.  The  second  son, 
John  La  Touche,  of  Harristown, 
Co.  Kildare,  represented  his 
county  in  the  final  Irish  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  the  third  son,  Peter 
La  Touche,  of  Bellevue,  Co. 
Wicklow,  sat  for  Co.  Leitrim 
from  1783  to  1790.  He  had 
purchased  a  large  property  in 
Leitrim  containing  valuable  iron 
mines,  which  were  developed 
under  his  wise  guidance.  In 
1753,  his  father,  David  La 
Touche  (the  second),  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  beautiful  estate  of 
Ballydonough,  near  Delganv, 
and  had  changed  the  name 
to  Bellevue.  Upon  his  death 
in  1785,  at  the  age  of  81,  his 
third  son,  Peter  La  Touche, 
succeeded  to  the  Bellevue  pro¬ 
perty.  Peter  La  Touche,  it  may 
be  added,  was  the  chairman  of 
the  famous  "Sugar  Bill  Meeting” 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  held  in 
1780,  and  was  chairman  of  many 
important  meetings  in  Dublin 
assembled  to  assert  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

The  Right  Hon.  David  La  Touche  came  into  Parliament  for  Dundalk 
Borough,  and  sat  from  1761  to  1768  as  "  David  La  louche  Junior 
He  subsequently  sat  from  1769  to  1776  as  Junior  Burgess  for  Longford 
Borough,  the  senior  member  being  Henry  Flood  At  the  General  E  ec- 
tion  in  1783,  “  David  La  Touche,  Junior,”  urns  returned  for  four  Bor¬ 
oughs— viz.,  Belturbet  Borough,  Co  Cavan;  Tuam  Borough,  Co.  Gal¬ 
way  Lanesborough  Borough,  Co.  Longford  ;  and  the  Borough  ot 
Newcastle-juxta- Lyons,  Co.  Dublin.  "  David  La  Touche,  Jun’or- 
elected  to  sit  for  the  Borough  of  Belturbet,  which  he  represented  until 
the  vear  1790.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Newcastle  seat,  vacated  by  this 
resolution,  was  filled  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  (“  Buck  )  Whaley, 
who  thus  entered  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  for  the  first  tune,  rhe 
vacated  Tuam  seat  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  more  staid  individual  Robert  Day 
afterwards  Judge  Day,  Henry  Grattan^  life-long  friend  In  1790 
“David  LaTouche,  Junior,”  then  the  Right  Hon.  David  La  Ruche, 
PC  was  returned  with  his  eldest  son,  now  David  La  louche  (the 
younger) ,  for  the  family  Borough  of  Newcastle,  and  father  and  son  sat 
for  the  Borough,  during  two  Parliaments,  from  1790  to  1800.  In  all, 
the  Right  Hon.  David  La  Touche  sat  in  the  Parliaments  of  Ireland  for 


ELIZABETH,  COUNTESS  OF  LANESBOROUGH, 

Eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  David  La  Touche.  Born  1760,  died  1768. 

■1  iter  the  Engraving  bv  F.  Bartolozzi,  K.A.,  from  a  Miniature  by  H .  Hone ,  A  .K.A .,  formerly 

at  Bellevue. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1910. 


THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE  LA  TOUCHE  FAMILY. 

From  the  Drawing  by  Angelica  Kauffmann ,  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Percy  O'C  onnor  La  l  ouche,  D.L.,  of  Ilarnstou  n. 
That  is  a  surprising  picture  of  the  La  Touches  going  to  heaven , ’  ’  said  B ushe.  "  Surprising  i  echoed  Grattan. 


Surely,  if  ever  family  earned  such  a  reward,  it  was  the  La  Touches.'1 


currency,  and  before  the  Union,  at  all  events,  issued  no  cheque  forms. 
Accordingly  the  generality  of  its  customers  wrote  their  drafts  on  pieces 
of  writing  paper,  although  some  few  noblemen,  like  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 

*  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  W.  E.  H.  l.eckv,  vol.  iii.,  p.  143. 
f  And  afterwards  also,  for  I  have  drafts  drawn  upon  La  Touche’s  Bank  by  John  Toler 
and  signed  “  Norbury.” — C.  H. 


md,  when  it  opened  for  business  in  Si.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  in 
j,  1783,  was  David  La  Touche,  Junior  (afterwards  the  Right  Hon. 


Irelanc 
June, 

David  La  Touche,  P.C.)  and  he  continued  Governor  until  1790.  The 
first  four  subscribers  to  the  original  capital  of  £600,000,  were  David 


*  Buck  Whaley's  Memoirs,  edited  by  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Bart. ;  p.  xii. 
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thirty-seven  years.  As  Mr.  Lecky*  said — “  La  Touche  was  not  an 
orator,  but  he  spoke  with  the  weight  of  a  great  commercial  position, 
and  of  a  character  very  eminently  distinguished  for  its  integrity  and 
its  benevolence.” 

The  Right  Hon.  David  La  Touche,  P  C.,  the  only  La  Touche — 
there  were  five  in  the  House — who  voted  for  the  Union,  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  as  Grattan  declared,  of  being  one  of  the  seven  honest jmen  who, 
without  fee  or  reward,  supported  the 
measure.  His  action  appears  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  deep  conviction 
that  the  Union  would  benefit  his 
country,  although  it  was  bound  to 
exercise  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon 
his  extensive  banking  concerns  in 
Dublin,  by  transferring  to  Loudon,  the 
Irish  Lords  and  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who  were  the  clients  of  his  great 
firm.  Of  the  character  and  impor 
tance  of  that  celebrated  House,  let 
Mr.  McCarthy  Collins  in  his  Law  and 
Practice  of  Banking  in  Ireland, 
p.  69,  give  example — “  The  Bank  was 
known  to  a  past  public  as  La  Touche 
&  Co.,  La  Touche  &  Kane,  and  David 
La  Touche  &  Sons.  Previous  to  the 
Union  no  single  private  Bank  trans¬ 
acted  the  same  kind  and  extent  of 
business  that  La  Touche’s  did.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  entire 
Irish  Peerage,  and  the  Landed  Gentry 
kept  their  accounts,  with  substantial 
balances,  there.  Names,  which  have 
become  historical  and  famous,  are 
to  be  found  in  their  books — Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald, Lord  Castlereagh,I*'lood,  Grattan,  Curran,  Lord  Clare, 
the  Chancellor,  Foster  (the  last  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons), 
Lord  Norbury  (when  he  was  plain  John  Tolerf),  Barry  \  elverton, 
Sir  Boyle  Roche,  the  Countess  of  Mornington  (mother  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  and  Arthur,  1st  Duke  of  Wellington)  were  account  holders  in 
La  Touche’s  during  the  years  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  Nor  were  his 
services  solely  reserved  for  individuals,  for  in  1778  La  Touches  Bank 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Govern 
ment,  and  advanced  £20,000  to  the 
Viceroy,  the  Marquess  of  Buckingham, 
for  state  purposes,  but  subse¬ 
quently  declined  to  double  the  advance, 
as  the  bank  did  not  fancy  the 
security  the  Government  had  to  offer. 

The  Bank  never  issued  a  paper 


had  private  copper-plate  cheque  forms,  blazoned  with  the  family  arms 
One  cheque  on  La  Touche’s  was  historic.  It  was  drawn  by  Richard 
Chapell  Whaley,  the  father  of  Thomas  or  “  Buck  ”  Whaley,  in  favour 
of  his  wife,  the  ’•  Buck’s”  mother.  This  document  read  : — 

"Mr.  La  Touche, 

Open  your  pouch, 

And  give  unto  my  darling 
Five  hundred  pounds  sterling  : 

For  which  this  will  be  your  bailey. 
Signed — Richard  Chapell  Whaley.”* 
To  return  to  the  Right  Hon.  David 
La  Touche  in  his  connection  with  the 
Union.  There  is  a  reference  in  the 
Cornwallis  Correspondence  (Vol. 
III.,  p.  162)  to  the  Right  Hon.  David 
La  Touche’s  speech  on  the  Union.  It 
is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  15th 
January,  1800,  and  addressed  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Pelham,  some¬ 
time  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  after¬ 
wards  Lord  *  Chichester,  by  Henry 
.Alexander,  member  for  Londonderry 
City,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  Last 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  “Mr.  David 
La  Touche,”  wrote  Alexander,  “  has 
made  the  most  discreet,  sensible,  and 
Wise  speech  which  is  so  extremely  suit¬ 
able  to  his  age,  character,  and  situation, 
and  derived  such  consistency  from 
them,  that  he  has  silenced  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition.  .  .  .  The  House  as 
yet  in  good  humour  from  the  very 
great  influence  of  La  Touche’s  speech.” 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Dublin,  under  the  City  Seal, 
fearing  the  ruin  of  their  city  by  the  ITnion,  addressed  the  Right  Hon. 
David  La  Touche,  asking  him  to  vote  against  the  measure,  and  express¬ 
ing  their  veneration  for  him  and  for  his  family.  ‘He  had  never  represented 
the  City  of  Dublin  in  Parliament,  although  his  unc  e,  J  ames  Digges 
La  Touche,  had,  and  the  Corporate  Address  proves  the  great  influence 
of  the  senior  member  for  Newcastle  Borough.,  who  had  always  been  con¬ 
spicuous  in  every  work  calculated 
to  benefit  the  City  of  Dublin.  One 
example  of  jthisjintcrest  may  be  found 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  during  the  first  year  of 
Irish  Legislative  Independence,  by 
the  advice  of  Messrs.  La  Touche 
The  first  Governor  of  the  Tank  of 


THE  GOLD  BOX 

Presented  by  the  Merchants’  Guild  of  Dublin  to  John  La  Touche, 
of  Harristown. 


I 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


Christmas,  1910. 
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La  Touche  (the  second)  and  his  three  sons,  David  La  louche,  J 
of  Marlav  John  La  Touche,  of  Harristown  (an  original  Director),  and 
Peter  La  Touche,  of  Bellevue  (an  original  Director),  each  of  whom  con¬ 
tributed  £10,000  to  the  capital  funds,  the  maxium  subscription  allowed 
from  any  one  individual.  The  enterprise  was  rapidly  justified  for  at 
Christmas,  1783,  a  dividend  of  2\%  was  paid,  in  1784  4  /0  and  this  was 
rapidly  increased  to  6%.  In  1796  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock  reahsed  132. 
and  the  capital  had  five  years  earlier  been  increased  to  £1 ,000,UUU. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  when  the  Rebellion  of  1798  and  threat¬ 
ened  invasion  rendered  necessary  an  extended  money  aid  to  enable  the 
Fx  chequer  to  pay  troops  and  provide  for  other  urgent  outlay,  eight 
proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  called  a  meeting,  which  voted  an 
advance  of  £20,000.  The  first  four  names  affixed  to  the  requisition 
were  David  La  Touche,  Peter  La  Touche,  William  Digges  La  'l'ouche,  and 
his  youngest  brother,  Peter  Digges  La  Touche  The  Right  Horn  David 
La  Touche  advanced  £2,000  personally,  and  guaranteed  a  further  £_,UUU 

annually  as  long  as  required.  ,  „ _ 

To  revert  to  the  thread  of  the  Union  narrative.  The  Right  Hon. 
David  La  Touche,  P.C.,  M.P.,  for  his  Borough  of  Newcastle,  had  as 
we  have  seen,  supported  the  Union.  His  colleague,  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Newcastle,  David 
La  Touche  (the  Younger), 

Colonel  of  the  Carlow 
Militia,  was  his  heir,  the 
eldest  of  his  six  sons,  by 
his  marriage  with  Eliza¬ 
beth  Marlav,  daughter  of 
George  Marlay,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Dromore,  Co 
Down  (1743-1763)  The 
father’s  view  upon  the 
great  question  was  op¬ 
posed  by  his  own  son, 
and  so  perfect  was  the 
spirit  of  a  right  freedom 
rightly  understood  by  the 
elder  of  these  two  gentle¬ 
men  that  he  gave  to  his 
own  son  the  liberty  of 
conscience  to  oppose  the 
measure,  and  to  nullify 
his  own  vote  in  its 
favour.  Had  parental 
authority,  family  affec¬ 
tion,  or  self-interest  been 
insufficiently  powerful  to 
sway  the  younger  man 
from  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  path  of  public 
duty,  his  father  had  a 
last  and  infallible  resort, 
for  by  all  the  laws  that 
governed  and  protected 
the  rights  of  the  Borough 
Owner,  who  declined  to 
traffic  in  seats,  the  son 
had  not  bought  the  seat 
and  was  bound  to  sur¬ 
render  it  if  required  to  do 
so.  This  sacrifice  was  un¬ 
asked  and  unmade.  It  is 
impossible  to  judge  whe¬ 
ther  the  independence, 
the  justice,  the  integrity 
and  the  right  feeling  for 
the  other  man’s  point  of 
view,  secures  the  higher 
meed  of  commendation, 
for  the  noble  father  or 
for  his  devoted  son. 

David  La  Touche  (the 
younger),  of  St.  Cather¬ 
ine’s,  Leixlip,  Co.  Dub- 

lin  in  1789,  married  Lady  Cecilia  Lecson,  seventh  daughter  of  Joseph, 
1st  Earl  of  Mil  town.  His  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth,  became  the  beautiful 
Lady  Lanesborough  by  her  marriage  with  Robert  Herbert,  3rd  Earl 
of  Lanesborough  ;  his  second  sister,  Henrietta,  married  Sir  Nicholas 
Colthurst,  the  3rd  Baronet  ;  Emily,  his  third  sister,  married  Col.  George 
Vesey  of  Lucan,*  who  for  a  short  period  represented  Tuam  Borough 
ill  the  Last  Parliament  of  Ireland  ;  and  his  younger  sister,  Marie  Anne, 
wedded  the  Right  Hon.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  D.L.,  P.C.,  Knight  of 
Kerry  and  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Co.  Kerry  in  the  last  Parliament  of 
Ireland.  His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  in  1815,  became  the  wife  of 
the  Rev  William,  4th  Baron  Brander,  D.D.  David  La  Touche  (the 
younger),  after  the  Union,  sat  in  four  Parliaments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Co.  Carlow,  and  other  menbers  of  the  family 
represented  Dublin  City,  Carlow,  Kildare,  and  Leitrim  Counties  in 
fourteen  United  Parliaments. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  La  Touches  of  Dublin,  it  may  be 
recalled  that  when  the  Act  of  Union  finally  became  law,  King  George 
III.,  through  his  minister,  wrote  to  the  Right  Hon.  David  La  louche 

Colonel  Vesey  was  nephew  to  Agmondisham  Vesey,  Accountant-General  of  Ireland. 


That  His  Majesty  considered  himself  under  such  obligations  to  him 
for  the  part  he  took  in  carrying  the  measure,  that  His  Majesty  offered 
him  anything  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  King  of  England  to  befto"'- 
But  the  King  had  nothing  to  bestow  which  the  Right  Hon 
David  La  Touche  desired.  His  fealty  he  yielded  as  a  loyal  subject 
without  fee  or  reward,  conscientiously  believing  that  the  measure  would 
benefit  his  country. 

The  La  Touches  of  Harristown 

John  La  Touche,  of  Harristown,  second  brother  to  the  Right  Hon. 
David  La  Touche,  first  sought  to  enter  Parliament  as  member  for  the 
City  of  Dublin  in  1767.  The  death  of  James  Grattan,  Recorder  of 
Dublin  and  father  of  Henrv  Grattan,  had  caused  the  vacancy,  and  had 
left  the  celebrated  Charles  Lucas  without  a  colleague  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  Two  candidates  appeared — viz.,  William  Robert  Fitzgerald, 
commonly  called  the  Marquess  of  Kildare,  and  afterwards  Second 

Duke  of  Leinster),  and  John  La  Touche  of  Harristown 

The  former  was  successful,  but  Mr  La  'louche  had  conducted  a 
gallant  and  a  popular  contest,  and  ‘  The  Guild  of  Dublin  Merchants 
in  full  Hall  assembled  ’’  presented  him  with  a  gold  box,  embellished  with 
the  arms  of  his  family,  and  inscribed,  “  In  honourable  recognition  ot 

the  spirited  contest  tnain- 


MRS.  PETER  LA  TOUCHE. 

To  whose  untiring  effort  ami  munificence  the  Female  Orphan  House  on  the  North  Circular  Road  owes  its 
existence.  She  anticipated  the  injunction  of  Tennyson,  and  not  only  taught  the  orphan J,n{J°Ts™'h  ^ 
had  her  wisely  instructed  in  every  useful  department  of  a  good  womans  work.  Mrs.  Ptler  La  louche  had 
among  her  many  beneficences  an  Orphanage  at  Delgany. 

of 


tained  b  /  him  as  candi¬ 
date  at  the  last  election 
on  the  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  interest  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  1767,  ”  and  this 
memento  of  Mr.  La 
Touche’s  independence 
and  worth  is  preserved  at 
Harristown.  I  am  pri¬ 
vileged  in  being  permitted 
to  reproduce  it  among 
the  illustrations  here  pre¬ 
sented. 

In  the  Last  Parliament 
of  Ireland  John  La 
Touche,  of  Harristown, 
Co.  Kildare,  sat  as  Knight 
of  the  Shire  for  his 
County.  His  Parliamen¬ 
tary  influence  was  not 
confined  to  this  one  seat, 
for  he  owned  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Harristown,  and 
his  two  sons,  J  ohn  La 
Touche  (the  younger), and 
Col.  Robert  La  Touche, 
were  returned  therefore, 
and  sat  with  him  in  the 
last  Parliament.  J  ohn 
La  Touche, of  Harristown, 
had  been  consulted  by 
Government  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Union  pro¬ 
ject.  During  J  anuary, 
1799,  Lord  Camden,  who 
had  preceded  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  in  the  Vice¬ 
royalty  of  Ireland,  wrote 
to  his  kinsman  and  pro¬ 
tege,  Lord  Castlereagh  :f 
'  John  La  Touche  is  de¬ 
cided  in  his  opposition  as 
to  the  time  of  bringing 
the  measure  forward,  and 
says  that  all  his  family 
will  vote  on  that  idea.” 
John  La  Touche,  of 
Harristown,  was  not  only 
one  of  the  “  Five  Just 
Men,”  but  he  was  also  a 
man  of  essentially  prac¬ 
tical  mind.  He  was  one 
those  who  held  the  view  that  Ireland,  with  a  wisely -reformed 
Parliament,  could  ultimately  blend  all  her  contending  elements 
into  one  people.  This  accomplished,  a  Union  might  have  been 
successfully  undertaken.  Had  it  come  to  pass,  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  Ireland  would  have  entered  into  the  Union,  not  as  a  sene, 
of  warring  sections,  with  grave  internal  discordancies  to  settle, 
but  as  a  united  race,  such  as  made  the  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland  lasting  and  successful.  He  was  foremost  wherever  the  prac¬ 
tical  interests  of  Ireland  were  concerned,  and  utterly  unmindful  ot 
self  in  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  which  his  country  imposed  on 
him.  As  an  instance  of  his  self  sacrifice,  one  example  may  be  citei 
In  1796  when  a  French  fleet  threatened  the  coast  of  Ireland,  Lord 
Camden  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  upon  the  measures  taken  tor 
their  reception — “  Noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  property, 
wrote  the  Viceroy,  “  vied  in  exerting  themselves  at  the  head  of  their 


*  Genealogy  of  the  La  Touche  Family,  edited  by  General  Sir  Anthony  B.  Stransham, 
K.C.B. 

t  Lord  Camden  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  January, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  112. 


1799,  Castlereagh  Correspondence, 


Christmas,  1910 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


AN  EPISODE  IN  LAST  PARLIAMENT.  “  THE  FIVE  JUST  MEN  "—Continued. 

corps.  Much  of  the  express  and  escort  duty  was  performed  by  them.  La  Touche's)  family  may  claim  what  is  in  truth  the  highest  honour 
In  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Galway,  they  took  the  duty  of  garrisons.  Lord  of  which  an  Irish  family  can  boast — that  during  many  sucessive  Govern- 
Shannon  informs  me  that  men  of  £3,000  and  £4,000  a  year  were  em-  ments,  and  in  a  period  of  most  lavish  corruption,  it  possessed  great 
ployed  in  escorting  baggage  and  carrying  expresses.  Mr.  John  La  Parliamentary  influence,  and  yet  passed  through  political  life  untitled 
Touche,  who  was  a  private  in  his  son’s  corps*  rode  twenty-five  miles  in  and  unstained.” 

one  of  the  severest  nights  with  an  express. ”f  ......... 

By  his  marriage,  in  1763,  with  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  The  La  Touche  family  anticipated  Tennyson  in  their  widespread 
Uniacke  Fitzgerald,  John  La  Touche,  M.P.,  of  Harristown  had  two  sons,  benevolences,  but  to  record  these  separately  would  need  a  considerable 

John  La  Touche  (the  younger),  M.P.,  and  Colonel  Robert  La  Touche  volume.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  family 

M.P.,  and  two  daughters,  Gertrude,  the  elder,  who  became  Lady  Lan-  taught  “  the  orphan  boy  to  read,”  for  was  not  the  Right  Hon.  David 

daff,  by  her  marriage  with  Francis  J  ames,  2nd  Earl  of  Landaff,  and  the  La  Touche  deeply  interested  in  the  Bluecoat  Hospital,  and  assuredly  the 

younger  lady,  Marie  Anne,  who  married  Ralph  Peter  Dundas.  John  ladies  of  the  family  taught  “  the  orphan  girl  to  sew,”  for  the  Female 

La  Touche  (the  younger),  and  Colonel  Robert  La  Touche  both  sat  for  Orphan  House,  on  the  North  Circular  Road,  Dublin  is  a  memorial  to 
Harristown  in  the  Last  Parliament.  John  La  Touche,  (the  Younger)  the  goodness  of  Mrs.  Peter  La  Touche,  of  Bellevue  This  gracious  lady 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland  during  the  Parliament  of  prevailed  upon  the  Rev.  Walter  Blake  Kirwan,  D.D.,  to  leave  his  dying  bed 
1790-1797,  as  the  representative  of  Newtownards,  Co.  Down.  At  and  preach  that  wonderful  sermon  in  aid  of  the  Orphan  House,  which 

ONE  OF  THE  EARLIEST  IRISH  CHEQUES. 


DRAFT  DRAWN  BY  WILLIAM  ROBERT,  SECOND  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER,  K.P.,  UPON  DAVID  LA  TOUCHE,  ESQ.,  &  SONS,  DUBLIN. 


the  General  Election  of  1797  he  was  returned  twice — viz.,  for  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  jNewcastle-juxta-Lyons,  Co.  Dublin,  as  the  colleague  of  his 
uncle,  the  Right  Hon  David  La  Touche,  P.C.,  and  also  for  his  father’s 
Borough  at  Harristown.  He  elected  to  sit  for  the  latter,  and  ("David 
La  Touche  the  younger”)  joined  his  father  in  the  representation  of 
Newcastle,  with  the  result  already  recorded. 

When  the  death  of  the  widely-lamented  John  La  Touche,  M.P.,  of 
Harristown  took  place  in  1805,  his  eldest  son,  John  La  Touche  (the 
younger),  then  member  for  the  City  of  Dublin  in  the  United  Parlia¬ 
ment,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Harristown  Estates,  never  married, 
and  died  in  1822.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  surviving  son,  Colonel 
Robert  La  Touche,  who  had  represented  Harristown  as  the  colleague 
of  his  elder  brother  in  the  Last  Parliament.  He  had  entered  the  pre¬ 
vious  Parliament  (1790-1797)  as  member  for  the  Borough  upon  the 
death  of  one  of  the  representatives  of  Harristown,  Sir  P'rancis  Aylmer, 
and  had  again  been  returned  at  the  general  election  of  1797,  and  sat  until 
the  Union.  To  that  measure,  with  his  father  and  elder  brother,  he  had 
offered  an  unflinching  opposition.  Robert  La  Touche  was  Captain, 
and  afterwards  Colonel  of  the  Kilcullen  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  his 
regiment  presented  him  with  an  inscribed  sword  in  recognition  of  his 
services  with  the  corps.  This  beautiful  weapon  is  now  preserved  at 
Harristown  by  his  grandson,  Mr.  Robert  Percy  O’Connor  La  Touche, 
D  L.,  the  present  owner  of  Harristown.  In  1810  Colonel  Robert  La 
Touche  married  the  Lady  Emily  Keating  Trench,  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Le  Poer  Keating  Trench,  First  Earl  of  Clancarty,  and  sister  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Le  Poer  Trench,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the 
County  of  Galway  in  the  last  Parliament,  and  subsequently  second 
Earl  of  Clancarty. 

The  best  epitaph  for  these  gentlemen,  the  “Five  Just  Men,”  who, 
in  a  time  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger,  preserved  undimmed  the 
lustre  of  a  great  name,  was  written  by  the  historian,  Mr.  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  in  his  History  of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  : — 

"  In  the  Last  Parliament  of  Ireland  no  less  than  five  members  of 
the  name  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  (the  Right  Hon  David 


*  Colonel  Robert  La  Touche,  M.P.  for  Harristown,  Co.  Kildare, 
t  W.  E.  H.  Lecky's  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.,  p.  545. 


had  such  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  his  congregation,  that  the  offer¬ 
tory  boxes  were  piled  with  money,  and  many  of  the  purses  and  trinkets 
of  Dr.  Kirwan’s  deeply-moved  congregation.  The  incident  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  beautiful  work  by  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  P.R.A.  In 
this  picture  Dr.  Kirwan  is  depicted  in  the  pulpit,  with  a  body  of  the 
orphan  girls,  in  their  quaint  Georgian  caps  in  the  background.  Upon 
the  steps  of  the  pulpit  are  a  number  of  delightful  little  figures,  emble¬ 
matic  of  fatherless  and  motherless  childhood.  These  beautiful  little 
figures  were  painted  from  the  children  of  David  La  Touche  (the  younger) 
of  Newcastle,  and  his  wife,  Lady  Cecilia  La  Touche.  A  replica  of  this 
charming  work  of  art  graced  the  pages  of  The  Lady  of  the  House  last 
Christmas. 


ii  The  Premier  Foods  of 


their  Class/’ 


See  MEDICAL  TIMES, 
26th  June ,  1909. 


PLASMON  OATS 

6d.  per  Packet. 

THE  P>EST  that  Scotland  Grows,  Enormously  Increased 
in  Fomd  Value  by  the  Addition  ok  Plasmon.” — Lancet. 


4  MINUTES’  BOILING  ONLY  REQUIRED- 

“Simply  Magnificent.” — Sir  J.  C. ,  M.V. 

PLASMON  COCOA 

PERFECTION  OF  FLAVOUR.  9d.  per  tin. 

“MUCH  Greater  Nutritive  Value 
than  Ordinary  Cocoa." 

—  British  Medical  Journal,  19th  February ,  1910. 

Plasmon  is  used  by  the  Royal  Family, 


And  is  obtainable  everywhere. 
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The  Lady,'*of  the  House. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  KILLARNEY. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Hotel, 


The  Home  of  Royalties  and  other 
Distingnished  Personages  when 
Touring  in  Ireland,  is  now  Booking 
Christmas  Visitors. 

Inclusive  Rate  for  each  person,  10/-  per 
day.  Over  100  Rooms.  New  Lounge 
Hall.  First  Class  French  Cuisine. 

Official  Hotel  for  the  Automobile 
Clubs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
France,  America,  &c.  Free  Motor 
Garage.  Accumulators  charged  on 
the  Premises  off  the  Hotel  Electric 
Plant. 

Send  Post  Card  for  Handsome  Illustrated  Brochure, 
Tariffs,  and  full  Information. 


To  Dog  Lovers 


RACK HAMS 

DISTEMPER  BALLS 

Never  fail  to  cure  distemper,  no  matter 
at  what  stage  the  disease  may  have  arrived 
or  how  malignant  the  form.  In  boxes, 
1/-,  2/6,  C  -,  etc.,  postage  id.  extra 
RACKHAM’S  CELEBRATED 
JAPANESE  WORM  BALLS. 

One  dose  sufficient.  No  other  medicine  or  oil  neces¬ 
sary.  In  boxes,  1/-,  2/6,  5/-,  etc.,  postage  id.  extra. 

RACKHAM’S  KATALEPRA. 

The  only  certain  remedy  for  Red  Mange,  Eczema, 
and  all  Skin  troubles.  Promotes  rapid  growth  of 
coat.  Kills  insects  instantaneously. 

In  tins,  1/-,  2/6,  6/-,  etc.,  postage  2d.  extra. 

RACKHAM’S  DACTYLA. 

The  New  Fruit  Food  for  Dogs. 

Every  ingredient  in  it  supremely  nutritious.  Contains 
our  Concentrated  Dried  Mrat  Powder  combined 
with  a  scientifically  prepared  admixture  of  Oriental 
fruits,  making  Dactyla  the  finest  dog  food  in  the 
world.  Prevents  Mange  and  Eczema 
i  cwt.  19/6,  £cwt.  9/9,  J  cwt  6/-,  14  lbs.  2/6. 
FREE.  Advice  on  diseases  of  dogs  gratis ,  also  our 
complete  descriptive  list  of  Horse ,  Cattle , 
and  Dog  Medicines. 

RACKHAM  A  CO.,  Tha  Depot,  Norwich. 


LUXARDO 

“Maraschino 
di  Zara.” 


SUPPLIED  TO  ROYAL  AND 
IMPERIAL  COURTS. 


m 


EASCHIMO 


m 


tyt'O*  I.UXA 
to'**  « &C* 


USED  by  every  LADY 

FOR 

COOKING  ^  COCKTAILS. 


General  Agent- 

E.  VITALI, 

5  &  6,  Gt.  Winchester  St., 

LONDON,  E.G. 


Christmas,  1910. 


GOODALL’S 
Jelly  Squares 

Are  absolutely  pure, 
being  free  of  all 
chemical  preserva¬ 
tives,  and  may  be 
had  in  nineteen 

DELICIOUS  FLAVOURS. 


Funds  Exceed  -  £5,750,000. 

Claims  Paid  Exceed  £46,000,000. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSU  RANGE. 

The  First  Insurance  Company  Established  in  Ireland  ( A.D .  1722). 


P|RE_Lowest  Rates.  Prompt  Settlement. 
|_|P£_Oldest  Office  in  the  World.  Liberal  Bonuses. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  - 

Including  Domestic  Servants,  occ. 

Every  employer  ol  labour  now  incurs  serious  responsibility 

INSURE  AT  ONCE.  -  MINIMUM  RATES. 

Accident,  Burglary,  and  Fidelity  Guarantee. 
Motor  Car  and  Plate  Glass  also  effected. 

Full  Particulars  from 

W.  S.  KINNEAR,  5,  College  Green,  DUBLIN. 
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Christmas,  1910 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


THE  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  DESART, 


Who,  in  conjunction  with  her  brother-in-law,  Captain  the  Hon.  Otway  Caffe,  has  established  at  Talbot’s  Inch,  Kilkenny,  a  furniture  factory — the 
Kilkenny  Woodworkers— a  Tobacco  Farm,  and  a  Woollen  Mill.  With  the  exception  of  one  article,  a  Grandfather' s  Clock,  every  item  of  the  beautiful 
furniture  in  Lady  Desart’s  house  at  Talbot’s  Inch  has  been  made  at  the  local  furniture  factory. 

Last  month  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny  conferred  the  Freedom  of  the  City  on  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Desart,  who  is  the  first  woman  to 
receive  the  Freedom  of  an  Irish  City.  The  December  issue  of  the  Lady  of  the  House  will  contain  a  special  article  on  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Desart. 
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WHALING  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  MAYO. 


A  WHALE'S  HEAD  AT  THE  NEW  ELLY  HARBOUR  OF  THAT  BLACKSOD  WHALING  CO.,  CO.  MAYO. 

The  figure  in  the  background  is  that  of  Captain  Lorenz  Bruun,  who  has  established  the  Whaling  Industry  at  Elly  Harbour ,  Blacksod  Bay.  He  is  seated 
in  the  mouth  of  the  leviathan,  and  his  companion  is  the  Rev.  M .  McHale,  P.P.,  of  Kilmore,  Erris,  Co.  Mayo. 


From  a  Photograph  by  the  Rev.  M.  McLaughlin,  C.C.,  Kilmore,  Erris. 


SPECIALITIES. 


CULTIVATE  A  HOBBY 

We  are  no  great  believers  in  cut  and  dried  maxims,  but  one,  at  least, 
has  always  had  for  us  an  element  of  convincement — to  wit,  that  which 
says  that — "an  idle  brain  is  the  devil’s  workshop.”  All  sensible 
people  nowadays  cultivate  some  sensible  hobby  ;  it  diversifies  drab 
outline  and  fills  up  the  odd  half-hours.  For  a  lady  with  artistic  tastes 
and  some  sense  of  colour,  we  can  conceive  of  no  more  delightful  hobby  in 
the  dull  winter  evenings  than  steady  pursuit  of  the  art  and  mysterv  of 
"  Aspinalling.”  By  means  of  Aspinall’s  famous  enamels  one  can 
practically  re-furnish  one’s  house.  Old  wicker  chairs,  brackets,  and 
other  inconsidered  articles  of  furniture  come  out  as  new  when  treated 
by  these  enamels,  which,  let  it  be  noted,  give  the  object  painted  a  beauti¬ 
ful  glossy  porcelain-like  surface  All  baths  and  liot-water  cans  should 
be  re-painted  once  every  twelve  months  with  Aspiuall’s  Special  Bath 
Enamel,  the  best-known  preservative  against  rust.  We  refrain  from 
saying  more  on  this  score  as  full  directions  as  to  use  are  given  on  each 
tin  of  Aspinall’s  Oxydised  Enamel.  The  rest  is  a  matter  of  artistic 
ingenuity  and  pleasing  experiment.  Those  who  think  of  taking  up  the 
hobby  should  note  that  a  special  show  of  Aspinall’s  Enamel  for  Christ¬ 
mas  decoration,  is  now  being  made  at  Messrs.  Hampton,  Eeedom  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  50,  Henry  Street  Dublin. 

CHRISTMAS  AT  KILLARNEY. 

Christmas  at  the  famous  Irish  lakes  is  a  great  novelty,  and  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hotel,  Killarney,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  suggesting  a  most  capital 
way  of  spending  ihe  holiday.  The  inclusive  rate  for  the  Christmas  season 
has  been  fixed  at  ten  shillings  a  day— an  exceptionally  moderate  tariff.  The 
Royal  Victoria  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated,  facing  the  island  of  Innisfallen, 
the  most  lovely  spot  at  the  lakes.  The  hotel  is  distinguished  as  the  home  of 
royalties  and  important  personages  when  touring  in  Ireland,  and  the  hotel 
register  is  embellished  with  the  signatures  of  a  large  number  of  sovereigns, 
and  prominent  amongst  these  is  the  name  of  the  late  King  F.dward  Vll.,who 
never  stayed  at  any  other  hotel  at  the  Irish  lakes  but  the  Royal  Victoria.  A 
residence  at  this  “  Home  of  Kings  ”  and  at  the  loveliest  spot  in  the  world, 


Colmans  s  Mustard 

As  used  in  the  Royal  Households. 


20,000  Umbrellas  and  Sunshades  Re-Covered  ana  Repaired  annu  illy  by 
Francis  Smyth  &  Son,  75,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  and  I ‘.ranches. _  _ 

•‘The  Pictorial  World”  says — Robinson  it  Cleaver's  exquisite  linens  and 
daniasks  pre-eminently  excel  the  rest  of  the  world. 


presents  a  delightful  prospect  for  those  who  intend  to  spend  the  Christmas  o^ 
1 9 1  < >  from  home,  more  especially  when  the  cost  has  been  arranged  on  such 
essentially  reasonable  lines.  The  visitor  is  offered  the  choice  of  one  hundred 
rooms,  and  the  French  cuisine  at  this  celebrated  establishment  is  stamped 
u  ith  the  approval  ol  the  large  body  of  epicures  who  have  enjoyed  the  delights 
of  a  holiday  at  the  Royal  Vic'oria  Hotel,  Killarney.  A  handsome  illustrated 
brochure,  tariff,  and  all  information  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  post  card. 

ARE  YOU  AWARE  OF  THIS? 

Dyeing,  if  not^the  oldest  of  all  the  arts,  must  be  the  next  best  thing.  Its 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  It  had  been  known  and  practised  for 
centuries  before  the  ancient  Britons  painted  their  bodies  with  wood.  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  art  of  dyeing  occurs  in  the  35th  chapter  ol  Exodus, 
which  dates  from  B.C.  1491.  Almost  five  hundred  years  ago  a  treatise  on 
the  subject  was  published  at  Venice.  One  is.  therefore,  safe  in  saying  that 
expert  dyer  of  to-day  is  “heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time.” 
The  period  of  experiment  is  so  long  past  that  lie  is  sure  of  his  results.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  great  Irish  firm  of  Prescotts  do  such  satisfactory 
work.  They  are  master  magicians,  and  old-laded  garments  and  household 
furnishings,  having  once  passed  through  their  hands,  come  out  as  new.  For 
permanency  and  beauty  of  coloring  their  woik-  as  dyers  cannot  be  excelled. 
Talbot  Street,  Dublin,  is  the  head  address  of  the  firm,  but  there  are  efficient 
branch  establishments  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Limerick. 


CARPETS,  RUGS,  LINOLEUMS. 

We  have  devoted  a  fine  Showroom  to  this 
New  Department,  and  invite  inspection  of  our 
Stock,  which  is  quite  fresh  and  new.  All  the 
standard  qualities  at  competitive  prices. 

DOCKRELL 

Sons,  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

South  Great  George’s  Street,  DUBLIN.  *&£*&*). 


QlCILIAN, 


THE 


PERFECT 


Sole 

Agents- 


PLAYER  PIANOS 


pOHLMANN  &  CO., 

40,  Dawson  St.,  DUBLIN, 
9,  Marlboro'  St.,  CORK. 


Christmas,  1910. 


The  Lady  of  the  House, 

IRELAND’S  SIX  GREATEST  THINGS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

/.  The  World’s  Greatest  Brewery.  4.  The  World’s  Greatest  Ropeworks. 

2.  The  World’s  Greatest  Shipyard.  5.  The  Greatest  Linen  Factory. 

3.  The  Greatest  Gantries  in  the  World.  6.  The  Greatest  Tobacco  Works. 


GUINNESS’S  BREWERY,  LOWER  LEVEL,  DUBLIN. 

TO  be  but  a  small,  tiny  dot 
in  the  map  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  Ireland  holds  ils 
own  remarkably  well 
wherever  language  is 
a  method  of  expression  and  com¬ 
munication.  In  fact,  it  might  be 
remarked  without  any  prelence  at 
exaggeration  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  speak  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  every-day  life  without 
taking  into  consideration  the 
prominent  part  our  island  plays 
in  ministering  to  earthly  needs. 

On  many  a  page  of  history  are 
told  the  deeds  of  the  gallantry 
of  Irishmen  on  every  field, and  hath 
not  Peace  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  War?  Who  will 
say  to  the  contrary  when  vvc 
mention  some  of  the  veritable 
captains  of  commerce  who  have 
made  Ireland’s  fame  renowned  in 
possessing  the  Six  Greatest  Things 
in  the  World  ? 

Dublin  owns  but  one  of  Ire¬ 
land's  Six  Greatest  Things  in  the 
World,  while  the  other  five  find 
their  home  in  Belfast,  called  into 
being,  energised  and  extended 
by  the  dynamic  forcefulness  of 
the  Ulstermen.  Dublin’s  one  great 
claim  to  manufacturing  pre-emi¬ 
nence  is  found  in  that  vast  Brewery 
whose  great  expanse  and  world¬ 
wide  ramifications  stand  without 
parallel  in  Germany,  England,  or 
America.  It  is  the  most  distincl- 


THE  PACKING  ENGINES  FILLING  CASKS  AT  GUINNESS'S  BREWERY,  DUBLIN. 

ively  Irish  undertaking  in  the 
land,  from  its  chairman,  Lord 
Iveagh — who  bears  the  honoured 
old  native  Irish  name  of  Guinness 
— to  the  firm's  world-known  trade 
mark,  the  Irish  harp.  We 
therefore  give  pride  of  place 
amongst  Ireland’s  “Six  Greatest 
Things  ”  to — 

No.  1  —THE  GREATEST 
BREWERY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

J  ust  a  century  and  a-half  ago  the 
ancient  name  of  Guinness  became 
associated  with  the  brewing  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 
To-day  it  would  be  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  known 
in  every  corner  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  great  development  of  the 
business  proceeds  in  one  long, 
linked  chain  of  progress. 

There  are  at  present  upwards  of 
sixty-thousand  breweries  in  exis¬ 
tence.  Of  these  the  brewery  at 
James’s  Gate  is  the  leviathan,  the 
mammoth  concern  amongst  the 
multitude.  It  is  high  on  the  list  of 
seniority,  but  it  leads  them  all  in 
respect  of  magnitude,  perfect  equip¬ 
ment,  great  output,  and  remarkable 
earning  power.  The  pre-eminence 
of  Guinness’s  may  be  realised  by  re¬ 
flecting  that,  on  an  average,  twelve 
hundred  of  the  world’s  breweries 
would  need  to  combine  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  which  the  great 
brewery  at  James’s  Gate  fulfils 
with  so  little  apparent  effort.  This 
estimate  is  arrived  at  by  comparing 
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the  output  of  the  great  Dublin  brewery  with  the  total  produce  of  the 
world's  breweries.  Guinness’s,  in  fact,  produces  one-fiftieth  of  the 
world’s  output,  although  it  is  but  one  establishment  in  an  army  of  sixtv 

thousand.  .  .  ,  .,  _ ,  . 

Many  people  are  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  record  tor 

big  breweries  is  held  in  England.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  brewery 
with  the  greatest  output  in  Great  Britain,  pays  less  than  half  the  duty 
disbursed" to  the  Government  by  “  Guinness’s,”  who  are  liable  to  the 
same  duties  as  their  English  and  Scottish  fellow-brewers. 

What  is  the  secret  which  has  secured  for  this  marvellous  business 
such  a  world’s  record  ?  Practically  everybody  in  the  world,  interested 
in  the  brewing  and  allied  industries,  visits  the  great  concern  at  James’s 
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most  perfect  combination  of  suitable  materials,  the  most  modern 
methods,  and  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency,  these  essentials  are 
applied  to  achieve  the  desired  result.  The  firm  has  a  tradition  of  hon¬ 
ourable  dealing  to  maintain,  and  sustains  it  with  a  steadfastness  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  uniform  high  quality  of  the  beverage  which  they  manu¬ 
facture  for  the  public.  These  are  the  open  secrets  of  the  great  firm's 
success.  Expert  visitors  may  be  enabled  to  recognise  and  adopt 
improved  methods  and  appliances  in  use  at  J  allies  s  Gate,  but  in  uni¬ 
form  quality  and  excellence  the  produce  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Guinness, 
Son  &  Co.’s  great  brewery  remain  untouched. 

It  has  the  highest  value  among  beverages  as  a  food  and  a  tonic,  ilie 
public,  an  unerring  judge  of  standard  value  in  the  long  run,  has  placed 
Guinness’s  Brewery  and  Guinness’s  Stout  first  in  the 
high  favour  of  mankind.  Nor  does  the  public  interest 
end  with  the  staple  product  of  James’s  Gate  Brewery 
Thousands  of  investors,  large  and  small,  derive  a 
regular  income  from  its  well-merited  popularity. 

For  the  year  ended  30th  June  last,  the  company 
earned  the  great  profit  of  one  and  the  third  of  a 
million  pounds  sterling.  A  round  million,  less  £34,422, 
has  been  distributed  amongst  the  shareholders.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  (luring  the  twelve  months,  a  larger 
amount  in  cash  was  paid  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
Commissioners  than  to  the  shareholders,  but  the  latter 
have  some  consolation  in  knowing  that,  what  they 
did  not  receive  in  ready  money  has  been  placed  to 
reserve  and  depreciation  funds,  and  a  portion  carried 
forward  to  next  year’s  profits 

To  appreciate  the  great  volume  of  business 
these  earnings  represent,  we  may  express  it  this 
w ay — the  profit  upon  one  working  day’s  busi¬ 
ness  at  James’s  Gate  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
pay  a  sure  4%  dividend  on  an  enterprise  with  a 
capital  approximating  to  £80,000  :  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  5,300  families  could  be  maintained 
annually  in  comfortable  circumstances  on  the  net 
profits,  the  head  of  each  family  being  liable  to  income 
tax.  The  number  of  officers  and  employees  engaged 
By  the  company  is  in  or  about  3,500  representing 
11.000  persons  dependent  on  incomes  derived  from 
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Gate.  In  other  businesses  uninvited  experts  are  unwel¬ 
come.  “  To  avoid  the  pain  of  refusal,  visitors  are  courteously 
requested  not  to  ask  to  see  the  works,  is  a  notice  displayed 
in  many  offices  of  great  concerns.  At  James  s  Gate  it  is 
otherwise.  The  properlv  introduced  visitor,  be  he  expert 
or  layman,  is  welcome,  and  the  comfort  of  every  visitor, 
when  viewing  the  fifty  acres  of  premises  and  plant  is  specially 
provided  for.  The  ordinary  siglit-seer  will  be  amazed  at 
the  number  and  size  of  the  mash  and  fermenting  tuns.  His 
knowledge  of  measures  of  capacity  will  be  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  of  most  people  when  he  has  viewed  the  150  vats  in  the 
vat-houses.  One  vat  alone  would  accommodate  enough 
stout  to  supply  2’>  pints  to  every  soldier  in  the  British  Army. 

The  visitor  moves  about  amongst  a  vast  body  of  over  3,000 
busy  workers  representing  a  great  variety  of  arts  and  crafts. 

To  the  uninitiated  this,  and  much  more  that  one  sees,  is  of 
absorbing  interest.  To  the  expert  it  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  experiences  of  his  life’s  work.  If  he  seeks  infor¬ 
mation,  it  is  forthcoming.  There  are  no  secrets.  The  whole 
story  of  the  development  of  this  leviathan  amongst  modern 
industrial  enterprises,  will  be  laid  plainly  and  openly  before 
him  As  in  other  great  industries,  the  quality  of  the  water 
supply  is  of  paramount  importance.  Guinness's  use  up  annually  a 
quantity  equal  to  one-fourth  the  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoirs 
available  for  the  Irish  Metropolis,  but  they  derive  their  supply  from 
special  springs.  For  cooling  purposes,  the  required  quantity  is  procured 
from  a  noted  well  on  the  company’s  premises.  The  special  spring  water, 
used  in  the  brewing,  has  a  high  extractive  value.  The  malt  and  hops 
are,  absolutely,  the  finest  grown.  None  but  the  choicest  produce  will 
be  purchased.'  If  all  the  barley  raised  in  Ireland  was  of  the  right  quality 
every  grain  could  be  malted  here,  and  utilised  in  the  manufacture 
Hops  are  the  principal  raw  material  imported,  for  the  climate  of  Ireland 
is  not  found  suitable  to  the  culture  of  the  vines,  and  these  represent, 
approximately,  the  produce  of  10,000  acres  of  land.  Starting  with  the 
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services  given  to  the  brewery.  This  estimate  takes  no  account  of  the 
money  earned  by  barley  and  hop  growers  and  various  carrying  agencies 
conveying  the  company’s  product  to  the  markets,  and  delivering  an 
average  of  10,000  returned  empty  casks  into  the  brewery  yards  each 
working  day. 

As  a  last  curiosity  in  figures  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  bottle 
labels  printed  for  all  their  customers  are  so  numerous  that,  if  placed  end 
to  end  along  the  line  of  the  equator  the  familiar  yellow  ovals  issued  in 
one  year  would  make  a  complete  belt  round  the  widest  part  of  the  earth’s 
circumference. 

In  the  twenty-four  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Brewer}'  was 
converted  into  a  public  company,  there  were  only  eight  in  which  the  net 
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THE  GREATEST  GANTRIES  IN  THE  WORLD,  AT  MESSRS.  HARLAND  &  WOLFF’S  BELFAST  SHIPYARD. 

The  'small  object  occupying  the  centre  of  the  right-hand  gantry  is  the  keel  of  the  White  Star  Royal  Mail  Steamer  Olympic  (45,000  tons),  the  largest  ship  in  the  world,  launched  20th  October,  1910, 
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profits  showed  a  decrease  on  the  previous  year,  whilst  for  1910  they  were 
£75  000  higher  than  the  previous  highest.  No  man  can  foresee  the  lim 
'  r  A  >„  progress  Since  its  first  inception  a  Guinness  has  always 

directed  the  fortunes  of  the  firm.  During  the  years  of  lts  greatest 
growth — those  later  years— the  earlier  condition  continued,  for  it ^  is 
almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  Lord  Iveagh  has,  for  years,  been  t 
nob°e  chafrman  of  this  famous  undertaking.  Hen  notably  the  greatest 
individual  benefactor  that  Dublin  possesses  the_thoughtful  citizen  who 


THE  BELFAST  ROPEWORKS, 

THE  LARGEST  WORKS  OF  THEIR  KINO  IN  EXISTENCE. 

has  supplied  essential  needs  to  the  submerged  tenth  in  the  guise  of  numer¬ 
ous  philanthropic  enterprises  associated  with  his  name  in  the  Libertie. 
and  elsewhere.  The  citizens  of  Dublin— indeed,  the  people  of  all  Ire¬ 
land  ,  for  every  corner  of  Ireland  is  represented  m  the  Brewery  service, 

are  glad  to  know  that  the  name  of  the  Guinness  family  will  be  associated 
with  this  great  concern  and  maintain  its  honourable  traditions  for  at 
least  as  many  generations  as  the  present  one  is  likely  to  be  interested  in. 

Having  examined  and  admitted  Dublin’s  one  unquestionable  claim 
to  industrial  greatness,  we  now  turn  to  that  proud  Irish  city  which  en- 
iovsthe  unique  distinction  of  owning  five  of  the  greatest  things  of  their 
kind  in  the  world.  These  cover  a  wide  range  of  human  activity,  and 
include  a  mammoth  ship-building  yard,  a  leviathan  linen  mill,  a  great 
rope  works,  and  a  tobacco  factory,  unparalleled  for  vastness  in  the 

world’s  wide  expanse.  ,  , 

It  is,  indeed,  fittingly  opportune  now  when  one  hears  talk  ot  the 
greatest  triumph  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  gigantic  V  hite  Star 
liner,  S.S.  Olympic,  that  we  should  turn  to 

No.  II.— THE  GREATEST  SHIPYARD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  a  genuine  world’s  wonder,  not  alone  by  reason  of  its  products, 
but  by  reason  of  its  immensity  and  perfect  equipment.  Not  much 
over  half-a-century  ago  this  site— or  a  portion  of  it,  for  much  has 
been  [reclaimed  from  the  sea— was  occupied  by  pleasure  gardens, 
and  a  nook  where  schoolboys  bathed.  Eheu  !  what  a  meta¬ 
morphosis  from  the  caterer’s  tea  kettle  to  immense  boilers  that  would 
tax  two  score  horses  to  draw.  The  infant  firm  of  Hickson  &  Co. 
had  as  their  manager,  the  late  Edward  Harland  (who  later  became 
Sir  Edward  Harland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  a  statue  of  whom  adorns 
Belfast  City  Hall  Gardens)  The  young  manager  was  far  seeing.  He 
had  pluck,  too,  for  when  in  1858  the  business  showed  signs  ot 
languishing,  he  made  a  bid  and  acquired  it,  as  well  as  the  small 
adjoining  yard.  Then  joined  by  a  young  German,  Gustavus  M  oltt 
in  1861  began  the  extraordinary  career  in  which  an  insignificant 
little  place  grew  and  prospered  until  now'  it  has  ^  no  equal 
and  from  its  slipways  again  and  again,  has  gone  forth  the  largest 
ship  in  the  world.”  In  fact,  it  is  credited  to  Lord  Pirne,  how  half- 
iestingly  he  declared  that  his  firm  were  prepared  to  quote  for  new  ships 
by  the  mile.  This  has  become  more  than  true,  when  we  see  the  Olympic 
stretching  over  one-sixth  of  a  mile,  and  even  she  is  only  a  stage  m 
progress.  A  later  partner  than  G.  W.  Wolff  (now  enjoying  the 
otium  cum  dignitate  earned  by  a  strenuous  life)  was  Lord  Pirrie,  P.L., 
who  joined  in  1874,  and  is  now  the  chief  figurehead.  Forty-two  years 
is  not  much  in  a  dynasty,  yet  to-day,  the  Right  Hon.  Alex.  M  Cams  e, 
P.C.,  managing  director  of  the  firm,  will  tell  you  that  he  has,  oi  himselt, 
taken  active  part  in  launching  240  vessels  from  Queen  s  Island  and 
the  very  big  majority  of  them  ocean  liners.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  have  been  brought  about  perfect  revolutions  in  shipbuilding, 
and  nothing  more  momentous,  perhaps,  than  the  placing  of  the  cabins 

amidships.  , 

Pass  along  Queen’s  Road  at  noon  on  a  Saturday,  and  you  get  a 
glimpse  of  what  this  big  industry  means.  Corrugated  iron  buildings 


seem  limitless  on  either  side,  as  they  guide  this  streaming  crowd  which 
moves  along  homewards,  as  if  every  second  lost  on  the  way  was  of 
consequence.  There  are  12,000  of  them  —  more  than  the  entire 
population"^ Wexford,  men,  women,  and  children— and  every  weekly 
pay-day  they  Tdraw  as  much  as  £20,000,  that  finds  its  way  into 
circulation.  Modern  day  success  requires  modern  day  equipment 
It  is  so  with  the  Harland  &  Wolff  concern.  It  is  the  new  order  of 
things  to  supersede  steam  by  electricity,  and  so  the  Electric  Power 
Station  itself  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  It  is  amazing 
how  electricity  is  brought  into  use  from  operations  so 
diverse  as  heating  the  tiny  glue-pot  of  an  apprentice 
upholsterer  to  the  cutting  of  a  massive  steel  plate 
five  inches  thick.  Every  where  is  order,  every¬ 
where  the  co-ordination  of  mind,  [muscle,  and 
machine.  The  rivets  are  driven  home  by  a 
machine  which  exercises  precision  akin  to  that  of 
a  skilled  jeweller. 

Even  a  launch  — a  thrilling  moment  in  the 
privileged  sightseer’s  life— is  considered  a  mere 
ordinarv  day  event  at  Queen’s  Island.  Nine 
months'  ago  'the  hour  for  the  ship’s  dispatch  from 
her  cradle  was  fixed.  The  time  arrives,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  in  readiness.  The  exact  moment  to  the 
second  is  indicated  by  the  chronometer.  Then  a 
slender  steel  lever,  [no  thicker  than  a  walking 
cane  is  deflected  to  depress  the  hydraulic  trigger, 
and  lo  !  behold  !  a  mass  of  steel,  28,000  tons  in 
bulk,  glides  into  the  water  '  Could  anything  be 
more  simple  ?  Within  67  seconds  the  Olympic  had 
cleared  from  terra  firma:  and,  ten  minutes  after  she 
had  reached  buoyancy,  men  were  beginning  to  put 
down  the  keel  of  her  successor.  What  does  this 
great  industry  mean  in  wealth  ?  Look  to-day  around 
you  at  the  area  covered  by  the  two  adjoining  yards 
Harland  &  Wolff’s  and  Workman  &  Clark's,  and 
within  30  acres,  you  see  shipping  representing  as 
much  as  would  settle  the  Land  Question  for  once 
and  all.  The  Olympic  and  Titanic  alone  repre¬ 
sent  1 1  millions  sterling.  So  much  for  the  shipyard 
proper,  ere  we  come  to  consider — 

III  —THE  greatest  gantries  in  the  world. 

Of  course,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  Queen’s  Island.  When  you 
approach  Belfast  by  one  or  other  of  the  cross-channel  steamers  these  are 
the  first  landmarks  that  catch  your  gaze  Miles  out  you  can  see  them, 
and  from  the  land  side  they  dominate  Belfast  as  much  as  does  the  lofty 
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Swords,  Donabate,  Lusk,  Rush,  Skerries,  Balbriggan,  and  adjoining  districts. 
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dome  of  the  City  Hall.  Yea,  they  are  even  higher  than  the  latter, 
since  their  child,  the  Olympic,  extends  higher  from  keel  to  bridge 
lack  than  the  municipal  edifice.  Silhouetted  against  the  sky,  its  height 
over  all  is  185  feet — 51  feet  higher  than  Nelson’s  Pillar — and  its  length, 
end  to  end,  600  feet,  or  as  long  as  Sackville  Street  proper.  There 
are  two  of  these  gigantic  mechanical  structures— one  nearer  Queen  s 
Bridge  a  single  erection,  with  splendidly  balanced  projecting  arms 
extending  lOflYeet  on  either  side  of  the  gantry,  thus  serving  the  part  ot 
elevating  and  conveying  material,  up  to  a  10  ton  load,  as  well  as  tending 
the  rivetting  machines,  to  ships  building  on  either  side.  This  gantry, 
erected  by  the  Brown  Engineering  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  U.S.A.,  cost  alone 
as  much  as  £80,000.  But  yet  it  is  a  miniature  compared  with  the  great 
gantry  shown  in  our  illustration,  which  is  double  in  form,  connected  with 
a  transverse  bridge,  and  covers  both  the  Olympic  and  her  sister  (not 
launched  yet),  the  Titanic.  This  great  engineering  work-much  more 
wonderful  than  the  Forth  Bridge  in  its  varied  uses,  cost  £120, 00U, 
and  is  indicative  of  the  vast  money  sunk  in  Belfast  shipbuilding.  Nor 
does  this  comprise  all,  since  at  the  fitting-out  wharf  is  an  electric  floating 
crane  which  lifts  250  tons  at  a  time  with  as  much  ease  as  you  or  I  would 
handle  a  paperweight.  And  when  we  are  at  Queen’s  Island,  we  must 
consider  the  new  Graving  Dry  Dock,  which  has  involved  an  outlay  of 
at  least  £360,000,  and  will  accommodate  any  ship  up  to  850  feet.  _ 
Shipping  suggests  ropes,  but  those  of  us  who  know  our  ropes,  so 
to  write,  are  fully  aware  that  the  discardment  of  ropes  is  one  of  the 
developments  of  modern  shipping.  The  bare,  stunt  poles  have  super¬ 
seded  the  graceful,  towering  masts,  with  their  intertwining  array  ot 
rigging  royals,  braces,  and  what  not  fal-lals  of  rope  vernacular.  And 
yet  paradoxical  enough,  the  industry  of  rope-making  is  far  from  decay¬ 
ing’;  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Wolff  is  prominent  in  the  directorate  of 

IV.  —  THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  ROPEWORKS. 

To  reach  these,  known  as  the  Belfast  Ropeworks  Co.,  Ltd.,  we  must 
travel  to  the  outskirts  of  the  commercial  capital  of  Erin’s  Isle.  It  is  a 
sight  to  astonish  us,  these  works  covering  34  acres,  and  employing  3,500 
persons  directly,  and  indirectly  a  great  many  more.  Practically 
everything  from  a  fine  fishing  line — its  60  fathoms  weighing  just  an  ounce, 
to  a  great  cable  measuring  20  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  4 
or  5  tons,  is  made  here.  Look  at  a  piece  of  ordinary  shop  twine,  and 
it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  a  pound  represents  1,000  yards  ,  so 
that  1,300  miles  of  it  go  to  the  ton.  Of  this,  the  firm  produces  weekly 
1 30,000  miles — as  much  about  as  would  encircle  the  earth  six  times  over. 
Where  does  it  all  go?  No  need  to  ask  when  you  know  that  the  Rope¬ 
works  Co.  has  30,000  customers  on  its  books,  and  it  prides  itself  on  the 
fact  that  its  products  embrace  3,500  different  sizes  and  varieties  of 
ropes  twines,  and  lines,  which  are  sent  from  Hammerfest,  the  most 
northerly,  to  Punta  Arenas,  the  most  southerly  town  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  its  products  are  used  in  the  lofty  aeroplane,  soaring  high 
in  the  heavens,  as  they  are  used  in  the  net  trawling  in  the  deepest  seas. 

It  is  an  industry  we  may  be  well  proud  of.  \  ea,  in  literature  this  firm 
has  given  us  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  of  “  Self-Help  ”  fame. 

The  first  item  of  economic  information  lisped  by  the  infant  in  the 
National  School  is  that  Ireland  produces  linen,  so  we  pass  to— 

V. — THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  LINEN  FACTORY. 

We  find  this  “  greatest "  also  in  the  North — that  of  \ork  Street  Tdax 
Spinning  Co.,  Ltd  ;  for  while  linen  was  made  at  one  time  in  various 
centres  all  over  Ireland,  it  is  now  virtually  confined  to  the  North-East 
corner.  Yet  in  Belfast  cotton  held  sway  about  1800.  Then  began  a 
change.  Historians  tell  us  that  its  growth  was  due  to  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  expelling  the  linen  weavers  to  Ulster,  just  as  a 
similar  colony  of  silk  weavers  came  to  settle  in  Dublin,  lhis  may  be 
so,  but  a  more  probable  theory  is,  that  the  cotton  industry  had  waned 
through  manufacturers  cutting  prices,  and  still  more,  at  a  later  date, 
by.  the  American  War  putting  a  stoppage  to  the  import  of  raw  cotton 
Atjany  rate,  after  York  Street  Mill,  which  had  hitherto  been  employed 
in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1828,  Mr.  John 
Mulholland  (afterwards  created  Baron  Dunleath)  decided  on  rebuilding 
the, works  in  1830,  that  linen,  NOT  cotton,  should  engage  his  attention 
Moreover,  Mulholland’s  example  was  soon  followed  by  others.  At 
the  same  time,  while  linen  mills  by  the  score,  of  huge  size,  are  found  in 
Belfast,  York  Street  still  remains  the  world’s  largest.  It  is  certainly 
a  great  concern,  this  mill,  with  its  sides  flanking  four  streets,  and  even 
then  requiring  several  supplementary  works  in  Henry  Street,  in  \  ork 
Road,  and  in  Antrim.  .  ,, 

It  is  no  place  for  nervous  or  irritable  people,  with  its  90,UUU  spindles, 
and  its  1,000  power  looms,  looked  after  by  as  many  operatives  as  there 
are  people  in  a  good  sized  town  like  Dundalk.  1  he  great  frames  clack, 
clatter,  and  whirr,  as  they  move  to  and  fro  ;  the  huge  shuttle  shoots 
uncannily  back  and  forward  ;  the  threads  move  along  in  parallel  rows  ; 
the  spindles  go  revolving  round  so  swiftly  as  to  blur  their  outline,  and 
the  noise  is  very  great.  In  the  basement  is  stored  the  raw  material 
grey  flax  fibre,  the  product  chiefly  of  four  countries — Ireland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Russia.  It  passes  stage  by  stage  through  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  and  when  we  come  to  the  despatch  room  we  learn  how  wide¬ 
spread  is  the  destination  of  Irish  linen.  Yea,  it  is  indeed  a  lesson  in 
practical  geography  to  stand  beside  the  checker  any  afternoon  what 
time  he  ticks  off  the  marks  and  destinations  of  the  various  bales  and 
strongly  bound  boxes.  For  travelling  round  the  world  and  back  again 
in  a  breath  it  makes  the  cinematograph  a  very  feeble  rival.  Boston, 
and  Ballarat,  Yokohama  and  Buenos  Aires,  Melbourne  and  Moscow, 
New  York  and  Nairobi,  Vienna  and  Valparaiso  these  are  all  in  one 
evening’s  despatch.  Why,  Spain  itself  calls  for  three  waggon  loads  . 
and  had  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  great  a  taste  for  fine  linen  as 
the  Spaniards,  our  home  trade  would  be  trebled. 

It  does  not  astonish  us  to  be  told  that  every  full  working  day  the 


spindles  at  York  Street  Mills  produce  a  thread  of  125,000  miles,  so  that 
it  would  go  five  times  round  the  earth  at  the  Equator.  Here  Ireland 
need  fear  no  rival  ever.  . 

^Having  visited  the  largest  linen  factory  in  the  world,  it  is  strange 
that  we  need  only  step  next  door  in  York  Street,  Belfast,  to  be  in 

VI— THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  TOBACCO  FACTORY. 

It,  as  everybody  knows,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Gallaher,  Ltd.  Car- 
negie  has  given  his  biography  to  the  public,  and  when  Mr.  Tom  Gallaher 
—justly  styled  "  The  Tobacco  King”— gives  his,  what  an  inspiring 
volume  it  will  be.  Originally  hailing  from  Derry,  he  threw  off  his  coat 
forty  years  ago,  determined  to  conquer.  His  struggle  has  been  all  uphill, 
and  though  he  has  got  there  alright,  he  is  to-day  the  busiest,  and  withal 
the  most  modest  individual  among  the  2,000  who  earn  their  living 
in  his  big  concern.  Bless  me  !  it’s  a  day’s  journey  to  traverse  it  from 
end  to  end.  There  it  stands,  just  as  York  Street  Linen  Mill  does, 
on  a  similar  area,  bounded  by  four  wide  streets.  The  site  covers  four 
acres,  but  when  you  remember  that  there  are  five  and,  in  some 
portions,  six — floors  of  like  area  you  get  a  total  space  of  about  Z 
acres,  which  is  almost  twice  the  size  of  Merrion  Sq.  And  not  a  sq-  foot 
of  this  space  but  is  utilised  either  by  leaf,  by  the  latest  machinery, 
by  offices,  or  by  some  particular  branch  of  the  process. 

It  seems  peculiar  why  from  the  broad  United  States,  Turkey ,  Egypt, 
China,  and  even  far-away  J  apan  raw  tobacco  should  be  brought  here 
to  Ireland  to  be  merely  distributed  again  in  a  more  widespread  fashion. 
Dr.  T.  K.  Uprichard  tells  how,  in  his  explorations  in  New  Guinea,  lie 
found  cannibal  savages  treasuring  an  empty  Gallaher  Gold  Plate 
tin  as  an  idol  and  mascot.  Though  tobacco  can  only  be  classed  as  a 
luxury,  it  plays  a  tremendous  part  in  the  economic  and  political  world, 
as  undoubtedly  as  it  does  in  the  social,  for  “the  pipe  of  peace  is  more 
than  a  mere  saying.  In  the  bonded  stores  of  Gallaher,  Ltd.,  is  tobacco 
to  the  value  of  £300,000  carefully  under  excise  supervision.  Whereat 
one  is  not  surprised  for  each  cask  of  the  raw  material  means  £200  in 
duty  for  the  upkeep  of  our  army  and  navy.  Mr.  Gallaher  should 
be  a  persona  grata  with  the  Government.  Certainly  he  is  one  of  its 
most  solid  supporters,  since  he  pays  as  much  as  a  million  and  a  quarter 
sterling  in  duty  each  year,  and  a  cheque  for  £120,000  to  be  paid  on  any 
one  day  is  not  unusual  Great  is  Gallahers’,  for  it  has  even  survived 
the  fierce  opposition  of  the  great  American  Tobacco  Combine,  which  did 
its  utmost  to  crush  out  of  existence  this  independent  Irish  firm.  But 
Gallahers’ — a  private  concern  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000,  controlled 
by  one  man — came  out  of  the  crush  actually  greater  in  determination 
and  output.  In  far-off  Virginia  its  warehouses  are  asjbig  as  in  Belfast, 
so  it  has  every  claim  to  be  international. 


fs  WHITEWELL 


Art  Dyeing  and 

Cleaning  Works 


Long  experience  and  the  use  of  up-to-date  methods 
enable  us  to  skilfully  DYE,  CLEAN,  or  FINISH 
all  classes  of  fabrics  in  such  a  manner  as  to  nearly 
equal  new  goods.  The  dyeing  materials  used  are  the 
most  costly,  and  absolutely  non-injurious.  Our  colours 
are  always  of  the  latest  fashions,  and  two,  three,  or 
more  processes  are  applied  to  give  best  results,  excellent 
quality,  and  satisfaction.  A  few  of  our  specialities  : 


ART 

DYEING 


Furniture, 
Carpets,  &c. 


Ladies'  Dresses, 
Curtains,  Hangings, 
&c  ,  &c 


VACUUM 

CLEANING 


FRENCH 

CLEANING 


Gentlemen  s  Suits, 
Gloves,  Slippers, 
&c. 


This  well-known  firm  is  under  the  most  skilful  and 
experienced  management,  and  experts  are  employed 
in  all  departments.  This  ensures  best  results. 

WHITEWELL  DYEWORKS, 

BELFAST. 

Town  Office- 8,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast. 


A  Food  with  all  the 
life-giving  principle 
of  vitality. 


NIELLIN’S  FOOD 


bupplies  the  food- 
elements  lacking  in 
cow’s  milk  alone- 


Christmas,  1910. 


I  he  Lady  of  the  House. 


Ireland’s  First  Steps  towards  Great  Achievements. 


THE  PIONEER  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 


,0m 


MR.  WILLIAM 

The  Inventor  of  til 


*  1'  is  remarkable  wliat  a  foremost  place  Irishmen  have 
taken  in  the  world,  not  only  in  such  public  matters  as 
politics,  soldiering,  journalism,  and  the  rest,  but  in  the 
less  openly-exploited  fields  of  science,  especially  as 
regards  engineering  and  means  of  locomotion.  And 
it  is  only  a  little  less  remarkable  how  ignorant  Irish¬ 
men  in  general  are  of  what  our  countrymen 
have  done  in  this  way  for  themselves  and 
the  universe  at  large. 

How  many  of  us,  for  instance,  are  at  all 
aware  that  the  pioneer  electric  tramway  of 
the  world  was  first  started  between  Port- 
rush  and  the  Giant’s  Causeway  by  the 
enterprise  and  inventive  genius  of  an  Irish¬ 
man,  Mr.  William  A.  Traill,  c.e.,  m.a.,  Eng. 
f.r.g.s.i.,  and  brother  of  our  own  Dr 
Anthony  Traill,  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin  ?  As  far  back  as  1882  this  gentle¬ 
man  proposed  to  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir) 

William  Siemens  that  the  tramway  to  the 
Giant’s  Causeway,  for  which  the  latter  had 
just  obtained  Parliamentary  powers,  should 
be  carried  out  on  electric  lines,  the  elec¬ 
tricity  to  be  generated  by  water  from  the 
River  Bush,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
town  of  Bushmills.  The  project,  it  need 
not  be  said,  was  one  of  well-nigh  appalling 
difficulty — difficulty  not  rendered  any  the 
less  by  the  opposition  of  some  unenlight¬ 
ened  farmers  and  landowners  through 
whose  property  the  proposed  tramway 
should  run.  Roads  were  bad,  some  lying 
right  along  the  sheer  edge  of  the  cliff ; 
hills  had  to  be  levelled  ;  while  insulating 
materials  were  at  that  infant  stage  of  elec¬ 
trical  development  few  and  indifferent,  and 
experience  in  the  construction  of  dynamos 
naturally  extremely  limited. 

The  first  hydro-electric  power  station 
ever  constructed  is  situated  on  the  River  Bush,  less  than  a  mile  up 
from  Bushmills  at  the  Salmon  Leap,  where  a  fall  of  23  feet  of  water 
was  obtainable  ;  and  though  new  turbines  have  been  erected,  its 
original  features  remain  pretty  much  the  same.  The  present 
generator  is  the  fifth  that  has  been  installed,  each  new  one  being 
in  turn  more  effici¬ 
ent  and  up-to-date 
than  its  predecessor. 

“The  installation,” 
as  a  little  booklet  on 
the  subject  informs 
11s,  “  while  being  left 
so  far  behind  by  the 
numerous  ckctric 
power  stations  of 
the  present  day,  has 
a  unique  importance 
attached  to  it  as  the 
first  hydro-electric 
power  station  ever 
constructed  for  the 
propulsion  of  elec¬ 
tric  tramcars,  still 
preserving  its  origi¬ 
nal  features  and, 
after  twenty-seven 
years,  still  doing  its 
work  efficiently  and 
well.” 

Of  this  small  but 
famous  line  Mr. 

Traill,  owing  to  its 
unusual  mode  of 
construction,  was 
contractor  as  well 
as  engineer,  and 
is  interesting 
learn  that  the  line 
has  come  to 


lated  as  best  they  could,  and  which,  as  things  advanced,  became 
replaced  by  the  overhead  system.  The  tramway  was  formally 
opened  on  September  28th,  1883,  by  Lord  Spencer,  the  “  Red  Earl,” 
then  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  the  six  miles  journey  in  cars  drawn  by 
electricity  generated  by  water  power  was  rightly  considered  at  the 
time  “one  of  the  most  interesting  efforts  of  engineering,  and  a 

feat  unique  in  the  annals  of  a  new  motive 
power.” 

The  “conduit  system,”  by  the  way,  was 
one  of  Mr.  Traill’s  original  ideas,  for  which 
he  took  out  patents  in  1883,  afterwards 
selling  them  to  America  for  a  very  dispro¬ 
portionate  sum,  since  there  seemed  at  the 
time  so  little  prospect  of  its  being  generally 
introduced.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  read 
to-day  an  account  of  the  opposition 
directed  against  this  tramway,  which  now 
carries  annually  no  less  than  140,000 
visitors  to  view  the  basaltic  wonders  of  the 
Causeway.  On  the  day  of  the  inaugural 
journey  the  ordinarily  peaceful  village  of 
Bushmills  was  like  an  armed  camp.  A 
threatening  letter,  moreover,  had  been 
sent  to  the  poor  “  Red  Earl,”  and  partly  on 
that  account,  and  partly  no  doubt  as  a 
guard  of  honour,  the  whole  railway  from 
Portrush  to  Bushmills  was  lined  by  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  Enniskillings,  and  as  many  police 
again,  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  nothing 
calamitous  occurred,  and  that  Mr.  Traill 
has  lived  to  see  the  ultimate  world-wide 
triumph  of  his  epoch-marking  invention. 


A.  TRAILL,  C.E., 

e  Electric  J'ranueay 


it 

to 


THE  FIRST^ELECTRICRAILWAY— GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY^TO  POPTRUSH^CO.  ANTRIM. 


popularly  known  as  the  Traillway.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
his  head  electrician  had  been  originally  Mr.  Traill’s  coachman,  and 
was  trained  by  his  master  to  the  duties  of  his  new  and  intricate 
business.  In  the  beginning  they  were  without  proper  insulated 
cables,  and  were  first  obliged  to  adopt  a  side-conductor  rail,  insu- 


THE  FIRST  SINGLE-LINE  RAILWAY— 
LARTIGUE  LINE  BETWEEN  LISTOWEL 
AND  BALLYBUNION. 

Another  invention  of  which  Ireland 
proved  the  pioneer  is  the  monorail  which 
runs  through  Kerry  between  the  towns  of  Listowel  and  Baity- 
bunion.  This  monorail  was  introduced  into  Ireland  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  was  the  very  first  European  example  of  this  means 
of  locomotion,  though  a  one-rail  system  which  permits  of  a  very 
fast  rate  of  speed,  but  which  as  yet  has  hardly  come  to  anything 

practical,  has  been 
latterly  adopted  be¬ 
tween  two  such  im¬ 
portant  and  bus}' 
centres  as  Manches¬ 
ter  and  Liverpool. 
1'he  puzzle  is  to 
know  how  the  train, 
perched  so  inse¬ 
curely,  as  it  seems, 
on  top  of  a  single 
raised  track,  ever 
adheres  to  the  line 
at  all  ;  but  the  secret 
lies,  I  am  told, in  the 
system  of  balanc¬ 
ing,  and  there  arc, 
to  be  sure,  two  twin 
small  engines  to 
each  train,  one  on 
each  side  of  the 
monorail. 

A  waggish  story 
is  told  of  this  Lar¬ 
tigue  line  in  Kerry, 
that  at  one  time  its 
managers  were 
commissioned  with 
the  carriage  of  a 
cow,  which  they 
could  only  under¬ 
take  safety  by  bor¬ 
rowing  another  of 
similar  weight  to 
balance  it.  And  it  is  further  recorded  that  those  in  charge  have 
since  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  second  cow,  or  at  least, 
if  not  exactly  the  same  second  cow,  of  the  one  which  since  then 
and  down  to  the  present  day  has  taken  in  turn  the  important 
post  of  balancer  ! 


DIXON’S  “ARBUTUS”  TOILET  SOAP 


UNRIVALLED  FOR 
THE  COMPLEXION. 


First  Steps  towards  Great  Achievements. 

earance  of  the  single  railway  good-natured  expression,  looks  a  typical  son  of  the  me 
its  series  <?f  single  and  appar-  which  is  so  proud  to  claim  him  as  her  own. 

lad  the  exciting  experience  of  ^  F|RST  MA|L  STEAMSHIP  T0  CROSS  THE  ATLANTIC, 

iny  of  my  friends  and  relatives  . 

r  have  not  heard  any  of  them  Until  the  year  1838, 


Ireland's 


the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 

who  at  the  time 
were  responsible 
for  all  postal 
contracts,  had 
been  content  to 
commit  Her 
Majesty’s  mails 
to^?  America  to 
the  insecure  and 
uncertain  charge 
of  sailing  vessels 
which  bore  the 
ominous  title  of 
“  coffin  -  brigs.” 
And  though  ves¬ 
sels  propelled  by 
steam  power 
had  within  the 
previous  dozen 
or  so  of  years 
occasionally  and 
at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals  traversed 
the  Atlantic, 
Ireland  claims 
again  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  first 
vessel  to  have 
crossed  “  the 
herring  -  pond  ” 
directly,  and 
with  the  view  of 
establishing  re- 
gular  steam 
communicati  o  n 
between  the  old 
country  and  the 
new. 

On  July  5th, 
1838,  the  S.S. 
.,  was  sent  direct 
rteen  and  a  half 
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THE 

GYROSCOPIC 
SINGLE  RAIL 
RAILROAD. 

The  Gyroscopic 
Railway,  which 
recently  evoked 
so  much  wonder 
and  admiration 
in  London,  is 
the  invention  of 
another  Irish- 
man,  Mr.  Louis 
Brennan,  whose 
factory  is  at 
Gillingham, 
Kent,  and  who 
has  been  award¬ 
ed  for  it  the 
Grand  Prize  at 
the  Japan- Brit¬ 
ish  Exhibition, 
the  very  highest 
award  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  receive 
This  is  even  a 
more  wonderful 
contrivance 
than  the  Lar¬ 
tigue  mono-rail, 
in  fact  it  has 
rightly  been  de- 
described  as  ”  a 


THE  LARTIGUE  LINE,  LISTOWEL  TO  BALLYBUNION,  CO.  KERRY. 

over  rough  roads  that  the  Royal  William,  owned  by  the  City  of  Dublin  Co 

nilitary  purposes.  The  car  to  America,  taking  nineteen  days  going,  and  tour 

ty  and  the  one  recently  days  on  the  return  journey.  The  City  of  Dublin  s  st 

!-  desired  in  the  course  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  afloat,  and  the  com 
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can  "be ’so  easil'v  and  quickly  constructed  over  rough  roads  that  the 
invention  must  prove  specially  useful  for  military  purposes.  The  car 
can  be  run  by  steam,  petrol,  or  electricity,  and  the  one  recently 
exhibited  had  two  petrol  engines,  it  being  desired,  in  the  course  ot 
military  tactics, 

to  avoid  the  AN  IRISHMAN  INVENTS  THE  LATEST  AND 

visibility  of 
steam.  The  car 
is  not  only  ex¬ 
tremely  safe, 
despite  its  one 
rail,  but  is  also 
capable  of  great 
speed,  and  of 
taking  the 
sharpest  curves 
without  the  risk 
of  accident. 

The  pointed 
front  of  the  train 
somehow  sug¬ 
gests  to  one’s 
mind  the  fore¬ 
front  of  an  aero¬ 
plane,  and  it 
would  be  almost 
easier  to  imagine 
that,  like  an 
aeroplane,  this 
wonderful  con- 
trivance  flew 
over  the  track 
instead  of  adher¬ 
ing  steadfastly 
to  the  line  like 
any  ordinary 
and  well-con¬ 
ducted  railway 
train.  As  seen 
from  underne  atli 
in  particular,  the 
mystery  of  this 


- 


mi 


...  - 
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train’s  locomotion  seems  truly  marvellous  and 
inexplicable,  and  high  tribute  of  praise  for  his  ingenuity  must  be 
accorded  to  its  inventor,  Mr  Brennan,  who  was  born  at  Castlebar, 
Co.  Mayo,  and  who,  judging  fromjhis  [photograph,  with  'its  genial, 


The  City  of  Dublin  s  steamers  were  then 

largest"  and  most  famous  afloat,  and  the  company,  which  had 
**  under  consider¬ 

ation  the  project 
opening  up 
regular  com¬ 
munication  be¬ 
tween  America 
and  Liverpool, 
decided  to  in¬ 
augurate  the 
new  service  by 
despatching  the 
RoyalWilliam, 
then  a  new 
steamer,  built 
two  years  before. 
She  had  already 
proved  herself 
faster  than  any 
of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  mail 
steamers  passing 
between  Holy- 
head  and  Kings¬ 
town,  and  later, 
when  placed  on 
the  London  sta¬ 
tion,  she  did  the 
journey  between 
Falmouth  and 
Kingstown  in  23 
hours,  only  an 
hour  or  so  longer 
than  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  She 
had  cabin  ac- 
commo  d  a  t  i  o  n 
for  eighty  pas- 

first  departure  from  Liverpool  aroused  world-wide 


sengers,  and  that  moi.  — —  —  -  —  r---- 

interest  at  the  time.  Many  thousands  lined  the  piers  and  the  river¬ 
side,  bursting  into  frantic  cheers  of  enthusiasm  as  the  vessel  moved 
off,  while'  cannons  were  fired  from  various  points. 
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Ireland's  First  Steps  towards  Great  Achievements, 


Mr.  Samuel  Cunard,  the  originator  of  the  great  Atlantic  line  of  steam¬ 
ers  bearing  his  name,  was  on  board  the  Royal  William  on  that  first 
adventurous  journey,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  as  a  result  of  this 
steamship  voyage,  which  even  then  clearly  demonstrated  the  superiority 
of  steamships  over  sailing  vessels  as  a  faster  and  more  reliable  means  of 
travel  for  mails,  Mr.  Cunard,  until  then  merely  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  set  his  great  enterprise  on  foot,  and  very  soon 
after  was  entrusted,  together  with  his 
partners,  (the  requisite  capital  of  £270,000 
having  been  subscribed  for)  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  seven  years'  contract  for  the 
fortnightly  carriage  of  Her  Majesty’s  mails 
between  Liverpool  and  Halifax  and  Boston. 

So  that  with  a  Dublin  vessel  and  a  Dublin 
company  lies  at  least  some  of  the  credit  for 
the  institution  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
far  reaching  enterprises  of  modern  days. 

And  with  a  Belfast  firm,  which  only  the  other 
day  launched  the  biggest  steamer  ever  built, 
lies  still  the  even  greater  glory  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  largest,  best-equipped,  and  fastest 
steamers  that  now  cross  the  Atlantic.  In 
shipbuilding,  as  in  a  few  other  things,  Ireland 
may  well  lay  claim  to  hold  her  own  against  the 
world. 

THE  FIRST  PNEUMATIC  TYRE. 

With  Mr.  J.  B.  Dunlop,  of  Belfast,  but  now 
of  Dublin,  lies  the  honour  of  inventing  the  first 
pneumatic  tyre,  which  has  revolutionized  not 
only  the  bicycle,  but  has  evolved  a  whole 
world  of  motor  traffic  as  well.  The  first 
bicycle  was  built  in  1819,  and  was  given  the 
fanciful,  and  as  one  must  think  now,  the  in¬ 
appropriate  title  of  “  The  Dandy  Bicycle,” 
and  also  the  less  flattering  name  of  the 
"  Hobby  Horse.”  It  may  surprise  many  to 
know  that  already,  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  a  rubber 
tyre  to  be  applied  to  bicycles.  The  inven¬ 
tion,  however,  came  to  nothing  at  the  time, 
as  the  vulcanization  of  rubber,  which  alone 
would  render  such  a  tyre  of  use,  was  then  unknown  and  unthought  of. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  however,  the  secret  of  vulcanization  of 
rubber  was  discovered  and  invented  simultaneously  in  England  and 
America.  That  was  in  1843,  just  five  years  after  John  Boyd  Dunlop, 
the  originator  of  the  now  famous  Dunlop  Tyre,  himself  came  into  the 
world.  In  1845  what  was  described  as  a  pneumatic  tyre  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  but  was  unsuccessful.  During  the  year  1867 


profession  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  as  rather  strange  that 
a  gentleman  whose  lifework  had  hitherto  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
care  of  the  horse,  should  have  given  to  the  world  the  invention  which 
made  motor  traffic  possible,  and  seems  eventually  calculated  to  drive  the 
horse  in  a  large  measure  from  the  scene  of  everyday  fife. 

It  is  curious  also  that  Mr.  Dunlop  had,  up  to  the  time  of  his  epoch- 
making  invention,  never  owned  or  ridden  a  bicycle  himself.  His  pro¬ 
fession,  however,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
horses  naturally  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  speed  of  vehicles  attached  to  them  ;  it  is 
said,  moreover,  that  this  first  particular 
attention  to  bicycles  was  further  drawn  by 
the  interest  he  felt  in  a  machine  belonging 
to  his  eldest  son.  Some  fanciful  fairy 
tales  have  been  told  in  this  connection — 
one,  for  instance,  as  to  his  having  fixed  a 
strip  of  garden  hose  on  the  boy’s  machine,  and 
thus  evolved  the  first  idea  of  the  pneumatic 
tyre — but  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the 
assistance,  and  we  may  well  believe  very  active 
interest,  of  his  son,  then  a  very  small  boy, 
whose  chin  was  level  with  the  table,  Mr.  Dunlop 
constructed  his  first  pneumatic  tyre  of  sheet 
rubber  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  fastened  it  on  to  a  solid  disc  of 
wood  with  strips  of  linen.  This,  the  first  Dunlop 
tyre,  saw  the  light  on  the  23rd  July,  1888. 

Not  only  was  the  solid  rubber  tyre  first  used 
in  Ireland,  but  our  country  can  also  claim 
credit  for  introducing  the  first  inflated  tyre. 
Mr.  Dunlop  after  a  time  transferred  the 
beginnings  of  his  very  important  industry 
from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  and  it  is  surely  a 
matter  for  the  greatest  regret  that  through  the 
over-sensitive  feelings  of  a  section  of  Dublin 
exquisites,  who  could  not  tolerate  between 
'the  wind  and  their  nobility  ”  the  smell  of 
naphtha  and  rubber  diffused  by  the  factory  in 
Westland  Row,  the  entire  of  the  immense 
business  of  tyre  manufacture  and  cycle 
development  should  have  been  driven  to 
England,  and  away  from  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  so  badly  in  need  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  of  that  and  every  sort. 

A  picture  of  the  original  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre,  fitted  to  the  first 
bicycle,  made  by  Edlin  &  Sinclair,  of  Belfast,  the  tyre  being  manu¬ 
factured  by  J.  B.  Dunlop  personally,  is  shown  in  our  illustration; 
the  bicycle  in  question  is  mounted  by  the  inventor’s  little  son, 
who  helped  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  his  great  and  world- 
famous  invention,  the  first  Dunlop  tyre.  The  tyre  is  now  in  the  Royal 


MR.  LOUIS  BRENNAN, 

The  Irishman  who  has  designed  and  made  the  perfected 
Single-rail  (Gyroscopic)  Railway. 


MOVING  TROOPS  ON  THE  BRENNAN  MONORAIL. 


an  unsuccessful  solid  rubber  tyre  was  introduced  and  quickly  dis¬ 
carded.  A  second  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  solid  tyre  were  in  turn 
invented,  and  found  one  by  one  equally  useless,  as  the  rubber  in  every 
case  tore  off  in  wear.  It  was  after  this  that  Mr.  Dunlop  came  as  a 
conquering  hero  on  the  scene,  and,  in  total  ignorance  of  any  previous 
attempt  at  the  production  of  a  pneumatic  tyre,  evolved  his  famous  and 
successful  Pneumatic  Tyre.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  veterinary 
surgeon  in  Belfast,  where  he  had  by  far  the  largest  practice  of  any  of  his 


Museum,  Edinburgh,  enjoying  a  well-deserved  rest  ^after  its  long 
service,  having  run  over  3,000  miles  in  its  time  'without  repair  or 
puncture.  The  hind  wheel,  we  must  add,  shown  in  our  picture,  is  not 
shod  with  the  original  tyre,  as  unfortunately  the  original  hind  wheel 
got  lost  in  Paris.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  hind  wheel  is 
larger  than  the  front  one,  the  safety  bicycle  with  wheels  of  equal  size 
not  having  been  at  that  time  evolved. 

In  another  part  of  this  “All  Irish  Christmas  Number”  the  portrait 
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of  Mr.  Harvey  Du  Cros  is  produced.  To  this  clever  Dublin  man  and 
liis  sons  belong  the  honour  of  early  recognising  the  merits  of  Mr.  J  ohn 
Boyd  Dunlop’s  great  invention.  Mr.  Harvey  Du  Cros  acquired  the 
patent,  obtained  control  of  the  cycle  businesses  connected  with  it,  and 
formed  in  the  city  of  Dublin  the  original  Pneumatic  Tyre  and  Booth’s 
Cycle  Agency,  from  which  all  the  later  immense  developments  radiated. 
The  pioneer  Company  had  upon  its  Board  Mr.  Harvey  Du  Cros,  of 
Dublin;  Mr.  J.  B.  Dunlop,  of  Dublin;  Mr.  R.  Booth,  of  Dublin;  Mr.  I'. 
W.  Woods,  of  Dublin  ;  and  last,  but  foremost  in  the  work,  as  he  is  in 
the  good  graces  of  everyone,  that  sterling  Dublin  man,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Mecredy,  author,  journalist,  and  practical  man  of  affairs. 

In  1909  twenty -one  years  had  elapsed  since  the  invention  of  the 
Dunlop  Tyre.  During  that  year  the  number  of  cycles  in  use  was  ap¬ 
proximately  3,000,000,  the  yearly  output  in  the  "United  Kingdom 


Dalkey.  Dubliners  of  to-day  may  wonder  not  a  little  on  learning 
that  when  the  project  of  establishing  closer  communication  be¬ 
tween  their  city  and  the  “  Port  of  Dunleary  ”  (Kingstown)  was  first 
mooted,  the  idea  most  favoured  was  that  of  a  waterway  or  ship 
canal  running  to  Kingstown  Harbour  from  the  Grand  Canal  Dock 
in  Ringsend.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  days  before 
railways  the  canal-boats  were  a  favourite  means  of  locomotion  with  all 
Irish  travellers.  The  scheme,  however,  was  abandoned  as  impracticable, 
since  there  was  not  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  forthcoming  to  carry  it 
out,  and  it  was  after  this  decision  that  Charles  Blacker  Vignoles,  “  sol¬ 
dier  and  civil  engineer,”  was  commissioned  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
railway  line  between  Dublin  and  Kingstown. 

Vignoles,  famous  amongst  engineers  of  his  day,  was  descended  from  a 
Huguenot  family  long  settled  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was 


THE  FIRST  MAIL  STEAMER  TO  CROSS  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 


THE  ROYAL  WILLIAM, 

The  first  Steamer  to  carry  Mails  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  owned  by  the  City  o /  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  chartered  by  the  Cunard  Company.  M  r  .\Samuel , Cunard , 
the  founder  of  the  Cunard  Company,  made  his  passage  to  America  on  board  the  Royal  William  in  1838.  The  Royal  William  took  19  days  going  to  America,  and  14I  days  on 

the  journey  home. 


800,000,  while  the  exports  for  six  months  totalled  £840,822.  The 
approximate  capital  value  of  the  investments  in  the  cycle  and  tyre 
industries  was  £25,000,000,  and  a  similar  sum  represented  the  value  of 
the  cycles  in  actual  use.  These  figures  represent  the  British  and  Irish 
trades  only.  The  capital  value  of  the  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  now 
in  use,  made  possible  by  the  Tyre  invention,  is  estimated  as  £50,000,000, 
and  this  is  also  for  the  United  Kingdom  alone. 

THE  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY. 

Very  interesting  is  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  railway¬ 
line  between  Dublin  andj  Kingstown  [  (one  of  the  earliest  railways 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  long  the  very  first  in  Ireland), 
and  its  subsequent  extension  on  the  “  atmospheric  ”  system  to 


born  near  Ifnniscorthy,  in  Wexford.  It  is  also  said  that  he  was  related 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Needless  to  say  the  proposed  line  aroused,  as 
usual,  great  opposition  from  the  landowners  en  route,  and  also  from 
the  commercial  classes  in  Dublin,  who  had  apparently  little  faith  in  the 
project,  or  hope  for  its  success,  while  the  Irish  Press  of  the  day  ridiculed 
and  denounced  it  with  one  voice.  Vignoles’  great  friend  and  champion, 
Mr.  J  ames  Pirn,  of  Monkstown,  managed,  however,  to  overcome  all 
objections,  and  combat  the  scruples  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  which 
finally  came  nobly  to  the  rescue  and  advanced  the  sum  of  £75,000 
towards  the  enterprise.  But  even  yet  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
stubborn  opposition  of  Lord  Cloncurry  and  another  gentleman  owning 
most  of  the  landed  property  between  Blackrock  and  Monkstown,  and  it 
was  only  by  making  them  large  concessions  and  paying  them  considerable 
sums  of  money  that  they  were  brought  round  to  consent  to  the  measure. 
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In  his  first  speed  trial,  undertaken  with  one  of  his  new  engines,  "  The 
Hibernian,”  Mr  Vignoles  travelled  from  Dublin  to  Kingstown  at  the 
rate  of  60  miles  an  hour  !  But  the  proposed  immediate  opening  of  the 
line  to  the  public  was  delayed  for  a  little  time  by  a  devastating  flood 
in  the  Dodder,  which  had  carried  away  several  of  its  own  wooden  bridges, 
and  damaged  the  new  line  only  in  a  lesser  degree  However,  on  De¬ 
cember,  17th,  1834,  the  first  train  started  from 
Dublin  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  proved 
such  a  huge  sensation  and  success  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  all  the  would-be 
passengers,  even  though  nine  trains  ran  each 
way  that  day  The  writer’s  own  father,  a 
very  young  child  at  the  time,  was  amongst 
the  passengers  who  succeeded  in  getting  a 
seat  for  that  first  railway  journey  in  Ireland, 
and  I  often  heard  him  refer  to  the  great  occasion 
with  zest  and  considerable  pride.  On  the  very 
same  day  the  Salt  Hill  Hotel  at  Monkstown 
was  also  opened,  and  Vignoles,  very  proud  and 
pleased,  no  doubt,  with  the  success  of  his 
achievement,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
railway  directors  to  dine  with  them  there 
that  evening.  So  popular  did  the  new  line 
prove,  that  between  the  opening  day,  Decem¬ 
ber  17th,  and  the  31st  of  the  same  month, 
it  carried  no  less  than  35,000  passengers,  while 
the  receipts  for  passenger  traffic  averaged 
£2,000  a  month. 

About  ten  years  later  the  Dublin  and  Kings¬ 
town  Railway  Company  got  power  to  extend 
the  fine  to  Dalkey.  The  extension,  which  was 
completed  in  1844,  is  said  to  have  "  acquired 
considerable  notoriety,  as  the  directors  had 
been  induced  to  lay  it  down  on  the  ‘  atmo¬ 
spheric  '  system,  which  was  there  successfully 
carried  out,  and  was  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  scientific  men,  who  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  many  also  from  abroad,  to 
inspect  this  line.”  Vignoles  had  another  great 
railway  project  in  his  mind  for  Dublin,  which 
was  to  connect  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  fine 
(something  on  the  plan  of  our  present  “  Loop 
Line  ”)  with  all  the  other  Irish  railways  at 
a  great  Central  Station,  to  be  constructed  at  “the  Barrack  {Bridge. ” 
The  route  was  to  he  by  the  back  of  Brunswick  Street,  crossing  D’Olier 
and  Westmoreland  Streets  to  Aston's  Quay,  and  so  on.  But  this 
great  scheme,  like  a  good  many  more,  had  to  be  abandoned  at  the 
time  on  the  score  of  expense. 

THE  PARSONS’  STEAM 

TURBINE,  WHICH  IS 

REVOLUTIONIZING  SEA 

TRANSIT. 

With  another  Irishman 
rests  the  honour  of  a  notable 
invention,  the  now  famous 
Parsons  Steam  Turbine.  The 
inventor,  the  Hon.  C.  A. 

Parsons,  belongs  to  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  family  long  known 
and  honoured  in  Ireland,  and 
conferring  distinction  on  Ire¬ 
land  also  in  no  less  degree  by 
the  genius  and  notable 
achievements  of  many  of  its 
sons.  From  the  earliest  re¬ 
cords,  dating  back  to  1639, 
a  Parsons  has  represented 
his  county  in  Parliament, 
and  the  four  first  Earls  of 
Rosse  had  the  further  and 
perhaps  unique  distinction 
of  successively  representing 
Ireland  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  one  of  the  twenty- 
eight  representative  peers 
ordained  by  the  Act  of  Union. 

One  of  them,  Lawrence, 
second  Earl  of  Rosse,  was 
the  strongest  opponent]  the 
Union  had. and  fought  against 
it  tooth  and  nail  with  untir¬ 
ing  energy  and  ability  to  the 
end. 

William,  the  third  Earl,  was  a  renowned  mathematician,  a  scientist 
and  chemist  as  well  as  an  astronomer,  and  it  was  he  who  invented 
the  famous  immense  telescope  evolved  only  after  eleven  years  of  patient 
and  strenuous  labour  in  building  and  casting  it.  His  laboratory  and 
observatory  at  Rosse  Castle,  Birr,  King’s  County — the  telescope  is  so 
large  that  it  is  recorded  that  the  late  Dean  Peacock  walked  through  the 


tube  carrying  an  open  umbrella  over  his  head — has  long  been  visited 
by  distinguished  strangers  and  scientists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Honourable  Charles  A.  Parsons  is  a  younger  son  of  this  third 
Earl,  and  brother  of  the  P'ourth.  He  invented  the  famous  steam- 
turbine,  bringing  it  out  in  1884,  and  improving  on  it  year  by  year  ever 
since.  It  has  long  since  been  applied  to  such  leviathans  of  the  sea  as 

the  Mauretania,  the  Lusitania,  H.M.S. 
Dreadnought,  and  innumerable  other  vessels, 
the  advantages  claimed  for  it  being  greater 
speed  and  steadiness  of  motion,  as  the  pro¬ 
pellers  never  race  even  in  the  heaviest  of 
seas.  The  speed  can  also  be  better  maintained 
under  every  condition  of  weather,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  less  vibration;  while  it  is  claimed 
on  the  score  of  economy  that  all  boats  using 
these  steam  turbines  consume  from  15  to  25% 
less  coal  than  formerly,  as  well  as  needing  a 
smaller  engine-room  staff,  and  much  less  oil. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  manufacture 
of  turbines  could  not  have  been  kept  at  home 
in  Ireland,  but  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that 
a  larger  industrial  centre  should  be  chosen. 
The  invention  has  been  applied  also  to  the 
generation  of  electricity,  for  which  purpose  it 
has  been  found  more  economical  as  regards 
space  and  expenses  of  working,  one  man  being 
able  unaided  to  run  several  large  turbines. 
From  his  works  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Parsons  has  already  supplied  in¬ 
numerable  corporations,  factories,  mills,  col¬ 
lieries,  electric  fighting  companies,  and  public 
institutions  of  all  sorts  with  turbine  installa¬ 
tions,  which  have  gone  to  such  distant  places 
as  Australia,  Brazil,  Russia,  Italy,  J  apan,  etc., 
while  agencies  and  branch  offices  have  been 
established  all  over  the  world. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  recent 
achievements  of  Irishmen  in  the  world’s  pro¬ 
gress.  There  are  others,  of  which  our  present 
space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  account. 

That  truly  wonderful  invention  the  Mar- 
conigram,  or  wireless  telegraphy,  for  instance, 
had  as  its  author  another  great  genius,  whose 
mother  at  least  was  Irish,  and  who  has  chosen  also  for  his  life’s  partner 
the  davghter  of  a  distinguished  Irish  family.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
too  that  the  little  town  of  Carlow,  comparatively  isolated  in  our  Irish 
midlands  from  the  big  outer  universe,  was  amongst  the  first,  if  not 
actually  the  first,  to  adopt  a  municipal  system  of  electric  fighting. 

There  are  our  great  breweries, 
our  distilleries,  our  linen  and 
woollen  industries,  which  last 
were  threatened  long  ago  with 
total  extinction  and  sup¬ 
pression  by  the  jealousy  of 
England. 

We  may  go  back  also  and 
invade  the  realms  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  humanitarian  ideas 
to  find  that  it  was  a  charit¬ 
able  Irishman  who  founded 
the  Rotunda  Maternity  Hos¬ 
pital,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
existence  in  point  of  time, 
as  well  as  of  equipment  and 
achievement.  And  though 
we  have  often  been  accused 
of  less  tenderness  towards 
animals  than  the  people  of 
the  sister  isle,  it  is  pleasant 
to  record  that  it  was  a 
scion  of  a  distinguished 
Galway  family,  Richard 
Martin,  afterwards  nick¬ 
named,  “  Humanity  Dick,” 
who  was  responsible  for 
the  passing  of  the  first  Act 
with  regard  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  cruelty  to  animals 

Altogether,  |we  Irish  folk 
have  not  a  j  little  to  be 
proud  of  in,j[the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  countrymen. 
And  surely  there  is  much 
even  in  this  short  account  to  encourage  hope  as  to  the  future  of 
our  kinsmen  and  our  country,  and  to  teach  the  unenlightened 
outlander  and  the  stranger  in  our  midst  that  Ireland  can  justly 
lay  claim  to  some  distinction  in  the  great  achievements  of  the 
world. 

Siiandon. 


MR.  JOHN  BOYD  DUNLOP, 

The  Inventor  of  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre. 


THE  FIRST  DUNLOP  TYRE. 

The  front  wheel  shows  the  first  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre,  now  in  the  Royal  Museum,  Edinburgh.  The 
lad  shown  mounted  upon  this  cycle  is  Mr.  Dunlop's  son,  Mr.  JohnJBoyd  Dunlop,  junior,  now  grown 
to  manhood.  This  tyre  was  ridden  for  over  3,000  miles  without  puncture  or  repair. 


May  be  given  with 
safety  and  benefit 
to  your  baby  from 
birth. 


IHELLIITS  FOOD 


Has  made  tens  of 
thousands  of  weak 
babies  strong- fret¬ 
ful  babies  happy 
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ENCOURAGE  IRISH  MANUFACTURE 

A  Few  of  LAMBERT.  BRIEN  &  C?? Specialities 

MANUFACTURED  IN  IRELAND. 


Manufacturers  of  the 

FAMOUS  BALLROOM 
FLOOR  POLISH. 


iete'Ai  n«a»  <  »vtK 

Beo  Rooms 


iH.OU  c«MO 

Dining  Rooms 
»«o  Ballrooms 


CUTLERY. 

IRONMONGERY. 

LAMPS. 

SHADES. 

BRASS  and  COPPER 
FANCY  GOODS. 
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2^0*6^21  C>>at hnvn  Street-  DUBLIN.  'lS'  ^ 


NEW  SEASON’S  STOCK 
JUST  ARRIVED 


IT  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE. 


After  listening  the  other  day  to  some  of  the  facts  and  figures  con¬ 
cerning  infant  mortality,  facts  and  figures  sufficient  to  unnerve  any 
thinking  man  or  woman,  there  came  persistently  drumming  at  the  door 
of  our  intelligence  the  thought  that  surely  this  thing  ought  not  to  be 
We  were  minded  of  that  pathetic  little  epitaph  over  in  Cheltenham 
churchyard, an  epitaph  on  a  child  who  died  when  three  weeks  old 
"It  is  so  soon  that  I  am  done  for, 

I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for.” 

Alas  !  how  many  are  so  soon  done  for  ”?  How  many  precious 
little  lives  are  sacrificed  unnecessarily  on  the  altars  of  carelessness  or 
ignorance.  1  his  thing  ought  not  to  be  !  Then  we  heard  that  out  of  the 
children  who  die,  no  less  than  nine-tenths  are  hand-fed  ;  again  this  thing 
ought  not  to  be.  With  the  science  and  khowledge  of  to-day,  there 
ought  surely  to  be  a  remedy  for  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs.  Happily 
there  are  several  remedies,  and  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  we  will 
say  a  word  or  two  later. 

Some  of  the  other  remedies  are  far  from  new  ;  it  may  he  that  they  gain 
in  importance  as  our  cities  gain  in  population.  There  is  fresh  air — 
simple,  inexpensive,  yet  valuable  beyond  anything  devised  by  the  skill 
or  ingenuity  or  sleepless  resource  of  man.  There  is  cleanliness.  What 
a  slaughter  of  the  innocents  is  attributed  to  dirt  !  If  the  poor — if, 
indeed,  everyone —  would  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest  that 
one  priceless  little  fact,  that  health  without  cleanliness  cannot  for  long 
exist,  that  terrible  death-roll  would  assuredly  decrease. 

Then  there  is  the  important  matter  of  warm  clothing.  A  little  chill 
means  a  mighty  mischief  to  a  httle  child,  a  mischief  whose  end  can  never 
be  foretold.  Yes,  clothing  counts  too. 

But,  about  the  90%  of  this  terrible  toll  being  hand-fed  babies — what 
is  the  lesson  here  ?  Clearly  the  trouble  here  is  the  food,  and  just  as 
clearly  the  remedy  must  be  a  food— the  right  food,  the  food  that  will 
as  nearly  as  knowledge  can  compass,  offer  "the  hand-fed  baby  the  same 
benefits  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  breast-fed  child — Mellin’s  Food  ! 

Reader,  if  you  could  see,  as  we  have  seen,  that  gallery  of  children’s 
portraits,  unique,  we  dare  say,  in  the  whole  world,  which  Messrs  Mellin 
have  gathered  together  under  their  roof  at  Peckham,  if  you  could  read, 
as  we  have  read,  from  those  sheaves  of  simple  testimony,  you  would  ask 
no  further  questions,  you  would  entertain  no  further  doubt.  What 
mother’s  milk  does  for  the  breast-fed  child  to-day,  Mellin’s  Food  is 
doing  for  those  from  whom,  unhappily,  the  parent’s  nursing  is  withheld. 
Mellin’s  Food,  mixed  as  it  should  be,  with  fresh  cow’s  milk,  is  to 
scientific  intent  and  purpose  equivalent  to  mothers’  milk.  Like 
mothers  milk  it  is  adaptable  to  children’s  requirements  day  by  day, 
week  by  week,  month  by  month  ;  like  mothers'  milk  it  is  safe  and  bene¬ 
ficial  from  birth  ;  like  mothers’  milk  it  does  not  tax  the  immature  di¬ 


gestion,  being  absolutely  free  from  starch.  Among  its  additional  ad¬ 
vantages  we  learn  that  it  requires  no  cooking,  and  that  it  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  moment.  Thousands  of  doctors  and,  at  a  low  estimate, 
tens  of  thousands  of  mothers,  have  echoed  the  praise  which  that  great 
gallery  of  children’s  photographs  sings  silently  for  itself. 

Nor  is  Mellin’s  Food  offered  merely  as  a  factor  in  saving  a  child’s  life, 
but  as  a  power,  as  almost  a  paramount  power,  in  building  that  child 
up  to  sturdy  manhood  or  womanhood.  No  debt  is  greater  than  that 
owed  by  vigorous  maturity  to  care  in  infancy,  just  as  no  more  grievous 
censure  is  levied  by  the  upgrown  weakling  on  those  responsible  for  his 
early  neglect. 

How  many  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  thus  walking  about  to¬ 
day,  vigorously  fighting  life’s  battles,  merrily  giving  and  taking  life’s 
knocks,  taking  it  all  with  a  smile,  who,  but  for  Mellin’s  Food,  might  be 
among  the  weaklings  and  the  infirm.  How  many  are  there  to-day 
rejoicing  in  the  rich  possession  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies,  who,  but 
for  Mellin’s  Food,  might  have  emulated  the  youngster  "who  never 
grew  up  ” 

If  only  all  the  children  who  to-day  stand  faltering  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways  to  health  or  illness  could  be  straightway  put  on  “  Mellin’s,”  what  a 
difference  should  we  find  !  If  only  those  unhappy  mites,  wayfarers 
already  on  that  dark  road,  at  whose  end  yawns  a  grave,  could  quickly 
have  the  benefits  so  lightly  dealt  with  here,  soon  how  many  faces  would 
be  turned  healthwards  once  more,  how  many  eyes  would  dance  again 
with  joy,  how  many  hearts  would  swell  again  with  pride  and  gratitude 
and  love.  The  proprietors  of  Mellin’s  Food  have  done  more  than  place 
this  Food  upon  the  market ;  they  have  devised  a  perfect  means  for  its 
administration,  and  the  Mellin’s  Feeding  Bottle  puts  the  old  feeding 
bottle  worries  for  ever  aside.  The  food  in  the  Mellin’s  Feeding  Bottle 
lies  close  up  round  the  teat,  leaving  no  air  space,  and  so  long  as  there  is 
any  food  left  in  the  bottle,  it  is  impossible  for  baby  to  inhale  “  wind  ” 
with  the  food.  The  teat  is  non-collapsible,  offering  just  the  proper 
degree  of  resistence  to  the  infant  mouth  and  gums.  The  valve,  which 
provides  for  the  necessary  inlet  of  air,  is  so  constructed  as  to  preclude 
all  possibility  of  leakage  ;  it  admits  the  air  so  gradually  as  to  suit  the 
suction  power  of  the  weakest  child  •  thus  preventing  choking  fits, 
due  to  the  too  hurried  intake  of  food. 

To  everybody  sending  two  penny  stamps  to  cover  postage,  Messrs 
Mellin  will  send  a  generous-sized  sample  of  the  food, and  some  interesting 
literature  concerning  it.  We  strongly  advise  every  mother,  and  mother- 
to-be  to  forward  their  request  without  delay.  The  address  is  Messrs 
Mellin  s  Food,  Ltd.,  Peckham,  S.E.,  and  when  writing  you  will  do  well 
to  mention  that  you  saw  this  offer  in  The  Lady  of  the  House. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  SIGHT. 


The  Scenes  of  Activity 
witnessed  daily  at 


THE  HENRY  ST.  WAREHOUSE 


ARE  INDICATIVE  OF  A  BUSY  CHRISTMAS  TRADE. 


They  therefore  recommend  their  Customers  and  Friends  to  shop  as  early  as  they  can  conveniently, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  rush  which  invariably  exists  the  last  couple  of  weeks  before  Christmas. 

THOUSANDS  OF  SUITABLE  ARTICLES  TO  SELECT  FROM,  FROM  SIXPENCE  TO  FIVE  GUINEAS. 

THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  CITY  OR  PROVINCIAL  CHARITIES 
Can  purchase  Goods  at  Specially  Reduced  Rates. 

Catalogue  and  Patterns  Sent  Free.  Carriage  Paid  on  Parcels  over  £1  (House  Furnishing  Goods  excepted. 
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THE  WEST  END  HOUSE  OF  DUBLIN. 
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it  baby  frets, 
Mellin’s  Food  will 
win  back  Health 
and  Happiness 


MELLIN’S  FOOD 


A  veritable  sheet 
anchor  to  any 
mother  who  cannot 
nurse  her  baby 


CHRISTMAS,  1911 


year.TY  second  CONDUCTED  BY  CRAWFORD  HARTNELL  price  one  shilling, 

—  _  '  Per  Post,  Is.  4d. 


The  Only  Picture  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  OF  IRELAND,  1703-1713,  ASSEMBLED  AT  CHICHESTER  HOUSE 

IN  THE  HEIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 


DUBLIN. 


TMs  rare  French  print ,  “  Parlement  D’lrlande,"  dated  1704,  is  understood  to  be  the  only  picture  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  in  Session  The 
original  print  measures  four  inches  wide  by  three  inches  and  a  quarter  deep ,  and  has  been  accurately  enlarged  for  reproduction  here  The  figure  libon  the 
Throne  is  that  of  the  2nd  Duke  of  Ormonde ,  and  upon  his  left  hand,  to  receive  his  commands,  sits  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (A ten 
Broderick,  Esq.).  Queen  Anne  s  first  Parliament  m  Ireland  addressed  the  Sovereign  unsuccessfully  praying  for  Union  between  Ireland  and 
England,  and  n  subsequently  imposed  the  Penal  Code,  and  refused  the  appeals  made  to  it  respecting  the  violation  of  the  Articles  of  Limerick. 


ENTERED  AT  STATIONERS’  HALL 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


Christmas,  1911. 


A  PICTORIAL  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 

OfyeTLast  ^parliament  of  TJrelan6 

BY  CRAWFORD  HARTNELL. 


attention  was  arrested  by  a  mosl 
singular  passage 
describing  the 
decisive  Union 
|g||g|ya|SfpH  division  taken  on 
the  5th— 6th  Feb- 
1  uarv,  1800.  This 
passage  reads  : — 

“  Eight  members 
only  were  absent 
and  unpaired,  and 
it  was  understood 
that  these  had 
stayed  away  in- 
fl  tcnlionally,  wi.-h- 

ing  neither  to 
support  or  oppose 
the  Government. 
It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Colonel 
■  Fitzgibbon,  t  It  e 

son  and  successor 
.  I  of  Lord  Clare, 

was  among  the 
number.”  The 
authority  fer  thete 
surprising  lines 
was  given  —  the 
Cornual  I  is  Cortis- 
‘  pondence,  vol.  iii.. 

p.  18 1.  I  recalled 
that  John  Fitz¬ 
gibbon  the 
,  younger,  the  “  Col¬ 

onel  John  ”  of 
j  late  )  cars,  the 

elder  son  of  the 
Chancellor  and 
his  successor  in 
the  Earldom,  was, 
in  the  year  of  the 
Union,  a  child 
who  had  not  then 
reached  the  eighth 
)  ear  of  his  age, 
and  curious  to 
investigate  the 
puzzle  I  took 
down  my  copy  of 
the  Cornwallis 
Corresp  o  n  deuce, 
formerly  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell, 
who,  in  1867,  had 
received  the  vol¬ 
umes  as  a  present 
from  his  mother, 
not  to  the  Union 
reland,  but  to  one 


Ireland,  and  especially  that  Last  Farlia 

in  1800.  While 

this  is  the  case 

one  may  safely 

assert  that,  despite 

all  the  speaking 

and  writing,  thei  c  BWni  lirt|1: 

is  an  extraordinary  fl" 

want  of  preci-e  fl  fl  nflUUUD| 

information  upon 

the  whole  subject.  M  It  £H 

So  little,  indeed. 

is  known  that  no  B  |j  j Bpct: 

full  and  accurate 

list  has  ever  been  B 

published, showing 

the  constituencies  B 

that  returned  the 

members  of  the 

Final  legislature  of 

Ireland,  and  the 

of  those  jl  , 

members  with  the 

dates  of  their  I  Bsg 

election.  True, 

j  fl  i  i B99 

published  by  order 

of  the  Imperial  |  ■  i  !H| 

Parliament  in 

March,  1878,  fairly  j|;  1 

accurate  as  regards 

the  Parliaments  of 

England,  the  Par-  ?  B|  K 

haments  cf  Great  W|  R 

Britain,  and  the  |H  HHH 

Parliaments  and  I 

Convention  of  the 

Estates  of  Scot-  j  fl  ■ 

land.  To  these  in-  j  I 

formative  records  ;  I 

was  added  a  return  flg  R.-;: 

of  the  Parliaments 

of  Ireland  from 

1559  to  1800,  which 

was  perhaps  more 

remarkable  for 

what  it  withheld  I  I 

than  the  precise  fl  C 

information  it  dis-  FBfl  .  jflflflH 

closed.  Joseph  jZCZfJLi 

Foster  in  his  Coll-  hfl 

ectanea  Genealogica  >;ffl 

speaks  of  this 

official  return  as 

“  a  disingenuous 

hoax  upon  the  Captain  of  the  Powe 

literary  public.”  offering  him,  the  bribe 

rni,  1  ^  _  1.  observation :  “  You'r* 

The  greatest 

authorities  have  shown  a  singular 

important  phases  of  the  Union  struggl 


4’” VISCOUNT  POWERSCOURT 


M.r  QUABAt. 
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The  First  Picture  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland* 

The  First  of  the  Two  Pictures  Drawn  during  the  actual  existence  of  the  Parliament. 


Christmas,  1911. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 
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Christmas,  19  \\ 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


F.  W,  Wheatley's  Famous  Portrait  of  Henry  Grattan, 

Painted  in  the  Year  of  Legislative  Independence,  1782. 


Henry  Grattan  Esor 
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A  Relic  of  the  Union  Debates  in  the  Last  Parliament  of  Ireland,  1799-1800, 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


Christmas,  19  U. 


F,  • 


Christmas,  19  U. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


The  Last  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  of 


Ireland* 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  FOSTER,  P.C., 

A  foremost  opponent  of  the  measure  of  Union.  This  picture  gives  the  only  idea  that  remains  to  us  of  the  Round  Chamber,  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland 
deliberated,  and  the  measure  of  Union  was  passed.  The  beautiful  Octagonal  Chamber  (the  scene  of  the  Declaration  of  Right?  and  of  the  independent  Parliament), presented 
in  F.  W.  Wheatley’s  picture,  was  burned  in  1792.  The  Round  Chamber  was  then  built.  The  “  Colchester  Papers  ”  relate  that  after  the  Union,  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
was  required  to  subdivide  the  Round  Chamber,  into  several  rooms,  so  as  to  “  leave  nothing  of  its  former  appearance.”  The  glimpse  of  its  circular  sweep,  afforded 
by  this  picture,  is  thus  all  that  now  remains  to  us  of  its  former  stately  proportions  of  the  Round  Chamber. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1911. 


a  iptctonal  IRcconstruction  of  the  parliament  of  3relant>. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4. 


which  had  taken  place  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1841,  the 
occasion  being  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  Lord  Melbourne  s 
administration  moved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  true  figures  of  the 
Union  division  of  1800  were  158  for  and  115  against  the  measure, 
with  27  absentees.  It  was  the  largest  division  ever  recorded  in  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  in  mentioning  the  figures  the  editor  of 
the  Union  Viceroy’s  Correspondence  had,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  quite  unnecessarily  given  the  details  of  the  largest 
division  ever  taken  in  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment — that  already  mentioned,  which  was 
recorded  just  forty-one  years  after  the  Union. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  so  great  and 
painstaking  an  authority  as  Mr.  Lecky  should 
have  been  misled  when  dealing  with  such 
immense  masses  of  dates  and  facts  as  are 
grouped  round  the  history  of  the  period,  but 
it  struck  me  as  remarkable  that  an  occasion 
of  such  tremendous  historical  importance 
should  have  been  the  one  upon  which  Jove 
nodded.  If  this  want  of  acquaintance  with  a 
great  central  fact  existed  in  the  case  of  the 
most  unquestioned  authority,  how  could  sur¬ 
prise  be  felt  that  the  multitude  knew  so  little 
respecting  the  lesser  details  of  the  subject. 

The  thought  induced  me  to  devote  such  time 
as  I  could  spare  to  the  close  study  of  the 
Last  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  after  seven 
years  of  diligent  work  an  accurate  record  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
(1797-1800)  has  been  compiled  from  original 
and  authentic  sources,  and  forms  a  perfectly 
astounding  story.  This  record  runs  to  many 
hundreds  of  pages.  My  object  in  preparing 
the  work  has  been  to  reproduce  in  a  fair, 
unbiassed  way,  without  any  partisan  purpose, 
the  true  story  of  a  great  historical  event.  The 
place  for  its  publication  is  not  here,  nor  the 
time  now,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  cer¬ 
tain  glimpses  of  the  Senate  of  Ireland,  which 
will  serve  to  lend  some  additional  interest  to 
the  Pictorial  Reconstruction  of  the  Last  Par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland  appearing  in  these  pages, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  add  the  last  chapter 
to  the  pictorial  representation  of  the  former 
Parliamentary  life  of  the  country,  already 
dealt  with  in  former  Christmas  Numbers  of 
this  magazine,  under  the  titles  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Independence  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Volunteer  Movement. 


From  the  year  1782  the  Assembly  had  been 
a  sovereign  Parliament,  no  longer  subject  to 
the  whole  of  Poyning’s  law,  which  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  had  divested  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  all  powers  except  the  right  to 
register  or  reject  such  legislation  as  might  be 
presented  to  it  for  acceptance.  The  House 
of  Lords  in  Ireland  had  its  authority  restored 
as  the  Court  of  Final  Judicature  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  6  George  I.  But  although  the 
Irish  Parliament  from  1782  was  admittedly  a 
sovereign  legislature,  yet  the  Executive  in 
Ireland  was  in  no  sense  a  Parliamentary 
executive,  for  it  was  appointed  and  dismissed 
by  the  Ministry  in  England. 

The  Last  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  returned 
in  the  summer  of  1797.  Earlier  in  the  year 
Grattan  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  had 
left  the  House,  hopeless  of  either  effecting 
the  Reform  of  Parliament  which  the  wisdom 
of  Ulster  so  urgently  demanded,  or  of  secur¬ 
ing,  for  the  Catholic  gentry  of  the  country, 
a  place  in  the  national  assembly. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Camden, 

“  The  success  of  either  of  these  questions 
would  shake  to  the  foundation  the  English 
interest,  and  so  long  as  the  present  system  of 
governing  Ireland  is  adopted,  they  ought  not 
Grattan  had  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  had 
moment,  the  Parliamentary  Opposition  of  Ireland  “  had  died  by  its 
own  hand.”  In  North  and  South  the  portents  of  the  coming  storm 
— the  rebellion  of  1798 — were  already  evident. 


Wheatley's 

Commons, 


to  be  entertained.”’” 
seceded,  and, for  the 


The  new  Parliament,  like  its  predecessors,  since  the  passing 
of  the  Stuarts,  consisted  of  300  members  constituted  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

Knights  of  the  Shire  returned  for  32  Counties  ...  64 

Citizens  representing  ...  7  Cities  ...  ■  U 

Representatives  of  the  Borough  of  the  College  (University  of  Dublin)  2 
Burgesses  for  110  Boroughs  ...  ...  ...  •••  220 

Total  ..  ...  800 

It  will  be  interesting  to  glance  briefly  at  the  electoral  authority 
behind  this  House  of  300  Members.  The  total  electorate  of  the 
thirty-two  counties  probably  did  not,  on  a  liberal  estimate,  exceed 
fifty-two  thousand,  which  roughly  would  allow  to  each  of  the 
sixty-four  Knights  of  the  Shire  an  average  of 
rather  over  one  thousand  six  hundred  votes. 
The  electoral  authority  behind  the  Knights 
varied,  however,  with  the  electorate  of  the 
counties  which  they  represented.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  County  of  Down  possessed  the 
largest  electorate  in  Ireland,  and  had  six 
thousand  voters,  while  the  Counties  of  Gal¬ 
way  and  Longford  were  furnished  with  the 
smallest,  namely,  700  each.  Many  controlling 
influences  were  paramount  in  the  counties, 
but  these  constituencies  were  regarded  as 
open  and  free. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  mem¬ 
bers  returned  by  the  remaining  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  constituencies  (cities 
and  boroughs),  only  eighteen  members  could 
be  ranked  with  the  Knights  of  the  Shires  as 
the  representatives  of  what,  in  any  sense, 
could  be  termed  open  constituencies.  Amongst 
the  nine  places  returning  these  eighteen  mem¬ 
bers  there  were  five  cities — viz  ,  the  free  city 
of  Dublin,  and  the  cities  of  Cork,  Waterford, 
Limerick,  and  Londonderry  ;  the  counties  of 
the  towns  of  Carrickfergus  and  Drogheda,  the 
borough  of  the  College  (Dublin  University), 
and  the  borough  of  Newry.  The  total  elec¬ 
torate  of  these  nine  places  was  nine  thousand 
four  hundred,  to  which  the  City  of  Dublin  con¬ 
tributed  four  thousand,  freemen  and  freehold¬ 
ers,  and  City  of  Cork  about  fifteen  hundred. 

This  leaves,  to  complete  the  House,  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  members  who  repre¬ 
sented  one  hundred  and  nine  close  borough 
constiluencies  controlled  by  individuals,  and 
this  large  number,  considerably  over  two- 
thirds  ot  the  whole  House,  were  elected  by  a 
body  of  voters  which  probably  fell  short  of 
four  thousand — the  number  which  sent  the 
two  citizens  to  Parliament  to  represent  the 
great  free  City  of  Dublin.  Thus,  taking  an 
average,  the  electorate  behind  each  of  the 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  members  for  these 
close  boroughs  would  total  eighteen  voters. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  close  boroughs  were  not  dignified  by 
the  possession  of  anything  like  this  number 
of  electors,  as  the  number  in  the  charter  was 
usually  thirteen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  electorate  re¬ 
turning  the  three  hundred  members  to  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  was  sixty-five 
thousand  four  hundred,  viz.,  sixty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  returning 
eighty-two  members  for  the  free  or  open 
constituencies,  and  four  thousand  send¬ 
ing  the  remaining  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  members  to  College  Green. 

At  this  point  a  glance  forward  will 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  one 
hundred  and  nine  close  boroughs.  By 
the  measure  of  union,  twenty-five 
were  permitted  to  continue  electoral 
centres,  but,  instead  of  sending  two 
members,  as  they  had  done  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
they  were  only  permitted  to  return  one  to  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  twenty-five  boroughs 
remained  close  until  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in  great  measure 
purged  the  three  kingdoms  of  very  many  of  their  undesirable 
electoral  curiosities. 


A  COMPARTMENT  IN  THE  GALLERY  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS  OF  IRELAND  (OCTAGONAL  CHAMBER). 

Picture  m  “  The  Irish  House  of 
1790.” 


•Camden  to  Portland,  9th  March,  1797 — State  Paper  Office. 


( Continued  on  page  14.) 


Christmas,  191L 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Relics  of  the  Last  Parliament  of  Ireland* 

The  Seating  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 


THE  CHAIK  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THEJHOUSE  OF  LORDS  IN  IRELAND 
The  woodwork  is  all  gilt,  and  the  chair  has  been  upholstered  in  crimson  fabric.  In  his 
Diary  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  dilates  upon  the  imposing  appearance  of  this  chair. 
Now  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academ}'. 


THE  SPEAKER’S  CHAIR  OF  THE  LAST  PARLIAMENT  OF  IRELAND. 

This  Chair  is  made  of  white  beechwood,  and  is  coated  over  with  “  gesso,”  a  mixture 
ol  whiting  and  glue  used  to  prepare  surfaces  intended  to  be  gilt.  The  woodwork 
was  formerly  gilt,  but  is  now  painted  brown.  The  arms  of  the  chair  are  decorated 
with  modelled  bay  leaves, and  the  carved  corbels  embellished  with  large  acanthus  leaves. 
These  leaves  and  the  spiral  ornamentation  on  the  legs  of  the  Speaker’s  Chair  both 
occur  on  the  Mace  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  The  scarlet-cut  velvet  upholstery  is 
modern.  Now  in  the  National  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  Kildare  Street,  Dublin. 


ONE  OF  THE  BENCHES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  IN  IRELAND  (ROUND  CHAMBER). 

\  few  of  these  Benches  are  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  They  are  made  of  Irish  oak,  and  are  excellent  examples  of  what  a  seat  should  be — light,  firm,  and  comfortable. 
An  example  of  the  more  solid  benches,  which  seated  the  Commons  in  the  Octagonal  Commons  Chamber,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1792,  is  preserved  at  St.  Patrick’s  (Swifts) 
Hospital,  Dublin.  The  character  of  these  benches  are  shown  in  F.  W.  Wheatley’s  Irish  House  of  Commons,  1780. 
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THE  DEFENCE  OF  LONDONDERRY.  A  TAPESTRY  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  OF  IRELAND. 

This  large  ornamental  panel,  which  adorned  the  wall  of  the  Lord's  Chamber,  in  Par  lament  House  Dublin,  and  is  still  in  the  Dank  of  Ireland,  is  a  fine  example  of  Dublin  Tapestrv  work. 
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Lighting  and  Decoration 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 


ONE  OF  THE  BRASS  CANDELABRA, 

Used  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Hall  of  Bequests,  Parliament  House,  Dublin.  These  beau¬ 
tiful  objects  have  been  painted  black,  and  adapted  to  modern  needs  as  electroliers,  and 
now  present  a  preposterous  appearance.  The  Board  of  Works,  it  is  understood  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  act  of  vandalism.  The  Candelabrum  here  presented  has  been  restored  to  its 
original  form.  Three  of  the  candelabra  are  now  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  House 


THE  GRAND  CANDELABRUM  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  IRELAND  (ROUND  CHAMBER). 

A  beautiful  example  of  carved  Irish  woodwork  (Georgian  Period,  about  1793). 

This  elegant  Candelabrum  hangs  in  the  Examination  Hall,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  is 
reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Provost  (Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  LL.D.).  It  is  of  beauti¬ 
fully  carved  oak,  gilt,  and  has  sixty  sconces  to  hold  wax  candles,  and  is  hung  by  chains, 
which  allow  it  to  be  lowered  within  easy  reach,  when  the  replenishing  of  its  sconces  becomes 
a  necessity.  This  elegant  object  was  presented  by  Philip,  3rd  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1801-1806,  to  St.  Audeon’s  Church,  Dublin,  but  was  transferred  to 
Trinity  College  in  1858,  when  St.  Audeon’s  Churchjwas  undergoing  repairs. 


Relics  of  the  Last  Parliament  of  Ireland* 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  OF  IRELAND,  LOOKING  TOWARDS  THE  THRONE. 

The  Throne  has  been  removed  and  the  Statue  of  George  III.  stands  in  its  former  place. 


The  Lady  oi  the  HouSd 


I 


Christmas,  1911 


a  flMctovial  IRcconetiuction  of  tbe  Xaat  parliament  of  3relant>. 
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For  the  twenty-five  close  boroughs  in  Ireland,  unabolished  at  the 
Union.no  less  than  seventeen  members  continued  to  be  returned  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  by  the  favour  of  members  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  many  men  desiring  to  figure  conspicuously  in  the 
political  world  at  Westminster  had  reason  to  hold  these  unabolished 
close  boroughs  of  Ireland  in  grateful  remembrance.  Ihus  Lord 
John  Russell  sought  refuge  in  Bandon  Bridge,  Co.  Cork,  and  sat 
therefor  from  1826  to  1830 ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Peel — afterwards  Sir 
Robert,  and  nicknamed  “Orange  Peel’’ by  O  Connell — got  in  for 
Mr.  Pennefather’s  close  constituency,  Cashel  City,  in  1809.  The 
method  of  Mr.  Peel’s  election  illustrates  the  means  whereby  such 
favours  were  bestowed.  There  is  a  letter  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
from  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Wellington, 
containing  the  following  curt  direction:  “Let  Mr.  Pennefather 
know  the  person  I  wish  to  be  returned  is  Mr.  Peel.  I  will  let  you 
know  his  Christian  name  and 
address  by  express  to-morrow. 

We  wish  to  have  him  re¬ 
turned  by  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.”0 

To  resume  the  sidelights 
thrown  on  the  close  boroughs 
of  Ireland.  After  deducting 
the  twenty-five  close  boroughs 
unabolished  at  the  Union, 
eighty-four  remain,  and  these 
were  bought  up  at  £i$,ooo 
each,  saddling  the  National 
Debt  of  Ireland  with  a  sum 
of  ^1,260,000.  All  of  the 
purchased  close  boroughs 
except  four,  were  claimed  as 
the  property  of  individuals, 
and  of  these  no  less  than 
sixty-four  were  owned  by 
members  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Thus,  by  the  favour  of 
Peers,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  members  had 
sat  for  boroughs,  abolished  at 
the  Union,  in  the  Lower 
House,  during  the  short  Last 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  To 
this  must  be  added  thirty-four 
members,  each  of  whom,  by 
a  similar  favour,  were  re¬ 
turned  for  the  subsequently 
unabolished  boroughs,  which 
each  returned  two  members 
to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
a  right  reduced  to  one  mem¬ 
ber  each  for  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  It  follows  that, 
apart  from  the  “lordly  in¬ 
fluence”  which  helped  to 
return  members  in  some  of 
the  counties,  free  cities,  and 
open  boroughs,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  members,  or 
more  than  one-half  the  total 
representation  of  Ireland, 
were  sent  into  the  Commons 
by  members  of  the  House  of 
Peers  in  Ireland. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  mentioning  the  boroughs  purchased 
at  the  Union,  four  were  separated  from  the  eighty  boroughs 
bought  from  individuals.  These  four  were  St.  Canice’s,  or  Iibh- 
town,  Co.  Kilkenny ;  the  City  of  Clogher,  Co.  Tyrone  ;  and  Old 
Leighlin,  Co.  Carlow,  where  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  was  paramount  in  returning  the  members.  There  remains 
the  borough  of  Swords,  Co.  Dublin  ;  this  legislative  centre  owned 
no  patron,  although  many  sought  unavailingly  to  establish  their 
title  to  the  control  of  the  electorate.  The  ^45,000  “  Compensation” 
for  the  three  “Bishop’s  boroughs”  went  to  the  Commissioners  of 
First  Fruits.  The  ^15,000  paid  for  the  borough  of  Swords  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Trustees  for  the  purpose  of  building  schools, 
a  most  admirably  wise  and  necessary  proceeding,  since  twenty-one 
of  the  freemen  and  burgesses  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Borough 
were  obliged  to  subscribe  their  marks  to  the  petition  presented  by 
them  to  the  Commissioners  of  Union  Compensation,  in 
names,  which  they  were  unable  to  write. 


lieu  of  their 


For  the  corrupt  borough  system  which  swamped  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  the  Stuarts  were  mainly  responsible.  The  absolutism 
of  the  Tudors  had  laid  the  lines  of  England’s  political  authority  in 
Ireland  which  prevailed,  in  great  measure,  until  the  Union,  but  the 
continuation  of  the  Tudor  representation,  or  the  development  of 
the  Parliament  on  Tudor  lines,  would  have  rendered  impossible 
the  carriage  of  the  Union  by  the  methods  adopted.  The  Stuarts, 
for  the  purpose  of  shaping  the  Parliament  to  their  own  ends,  had 
swamped  the  House  of  Commons  by  creating  eighty-three  of  the 
close  boroughs,  which  returned  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  members.  In  seventy  of  these  Stuart  boroughs  the  elective 
power  centered  in  thirteen  individuals,  and  in  no  case  rose  above 
thirty-six,  and  these  places  continued,  as  they  were  created,  until 
1800.  Sixty-four  of  the  Stuart  boroughs  were  swept  away  at  the 
Union,  and  Ireland,  as  usual,  paid  the  bill  for  this  relief  to  the  tune  of 

£960,000. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Parliament  the  members  had 
been  more  representative  of 
the  interests  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  than  of  their  own. 
Regular  “  wages  ”  had  been 
paid  to  them,  not  as  a  reward 
or  as  a  personal  emolument  for 
services  rendered,  but  in 
order  to  cover  out-of-pocket 
costs  while  attending  the 
House  on  the  business  of 
their  constituents.  Originally 
in  the  intendment  of  law 
and  in  practice,  an  inhabitant 
citizen  was  returned  to  Par¬ 
liament  to  represent  a  city, 
and  an  inhabitant  burgess 
to  represent  a  borough  ;  this 
was  the  practice  recognised 
by  the  statute  law.  Now,  such 
persons  being  sent  to  Par¬ 
liament,  not  on  their  own 
individual  affairs,  but  to  do 
and  act  for  all  their  towns¬ 
men,  it  was  but  just  and 
right  that  their  expenses 
should  be  borne  by  all. 
Hence  writs  were  issued  as 
a  matter  of  course  for  “  mem¬ 
bers’  wages.”  In  1613  “al¬ 
lowances  were  made  to  the 
burgesses  of  Derry  and  Cole¬ 
raine,  who  were  stated  to  have 
been  elected  and  appointed 
by  the  [Irish]  Society 0 
for  their  attendance  in 
Parliament.”  The  allowance 
was  probably  7/6  per  day, 
which  was  no  doubt  ample, 
for  a  cow  or  bullock  was  then 
valued  in  Ulster  at  fifteen 
shillings  (about  one  half¬ 
penny  per  pound),  a  sheep 
at  sixteen  pence,  a  hog  at 
two  shillings,  barley  at  eleven 
pence  the  bushel,  oats  four- 
pence  the  bushel,  and  strong 
beer  sixteen  shillings  the 
barrel,  and  “  exceeding  dear  at  that  price." 

There  is  also  a  receipt,  dated  1641,  from  Dominick  Roche,  Aider- 
man  of  Cork,  acknowledging  payment  of  £87  sterling  at  the  rate  of 
7/6  per  day  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  days’  services  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  “with  12s.  for  the  writ.’’  In  the  Commons’  Journals  the 
payment  of  “wages”  can  frequently  be  traced  down  to  the  year 
1666,  but,  in  the  Parliament  then  assembled,  the  Commons,  for  the 
most  part  strangers  to  those  cities  and  towns  which  they  repre¬ 
sented,  and  elected  in  many  cases  by  non-resident  electors, 
made  every  exertion  to  abolish  this  ancient  law.  Indeed,  a 
bill  to  abolish  the  payment  of  “wages”  to  Parliamentary  represent¬ 
atives  was  introduced  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  with¬ 
out  one  dissentient  vote,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  habit  of  paying  wages  to  representatives,  however,  gradually 
fell  into  disuse,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  corruption  of  boroughs 
and  parliaments  began  with  that  assembly,  which  attempted,  by 
abolishing  the  “wages’’  of  representatives,  to  throw  off  the  fair 
control  constituents  should  possess.J  


ARTHUR,  2nd  MARQUESS  OF  DOWNSHIRE. 

I'alron  of  the  Boroughs  of  Blessivgton ,  Foie,  and  H illsborough ,  and  owning  one-half  of  the 
Borough  of  Carlingford.  An  uncompromising  Anti-Unionist. 


•Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  letter  is  given  in  Ireland  from  the  Union  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,  by  D.  A.  Chart,  M.A.,  p.  12. 

Continued  on  Page  16. 


*  .4  Concise  View  of  the  Irish  Society  (1842),  p.  33. 
Peter  Gale’s  Ancient  Corporate  System  of  Ireland,  p.  190. 
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IReltcs  of  tbe  Jlast  parliament  of  JrelanO. 

a  mvi t  ot  tbe  Xast  parliament. 

CITY*fOF  CLOGHER  WRIT— JONAH  BARRINGTON  RETIRES  FROM  PARLIAMENT. 
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This  writ  authorised  an  Election  to  be  held  for  a  Burgess  to  represent  the  notorious  City  of  Clogher,  Co.  Tyrone,  in  the  East  Parliament  of  Ireland.  The  vacancy  was  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  Jonah  (afterwards  Sir  Jonah)  Barrington,  prior  to  the  Union  Division  in  1800.  The  new  member  was  the  Hon.  Richard  Annesley,  whose  astounding 
Union  performances  are  now  given  for  the  first  time.  The  Indenture  returning  Richard  Annesley  in  room  of  Jonah  Barrington  is  reproduced  on  page  16.  Annesley  was 

unseated  on  petition. 

INDENTURE  OF  RETURN  CERTIFYING  THE  ELECTION  OF  A  BURGESS  FOR  CLONMINES,  CO.  WEXFORD.  TO  THE  LAST  PARLIAMENT  OF  IRELAND. 
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THE  INDENTURE  OF  RETURN  FOR  LORD  ELY’S  BOROUGH  OF  CLONMINES. 

This  Indenture  returned  one  Member  to  represent  the  pocket  Borough  of  Clomnines  in  the  Lust  Parliament  of  Ireland.  Lord  Ely  owned  three  Boroughs  in  Wexford — vis., 
Bannow  Clonmines.  and  Fethard— and  returned  two  Members  of  Parliament  for  each  of  the  three  Boroughs  by  a  single  vote — that  of  Sam  Tench,  the  Portrieve  of  the  three  Boroughs. 
The  signature  of  Sain  Tench  is  that  at  foot  upon  the  left  side  of  the  document.  He,  by  twelve  strokes  of  his  pen,  returned  twelve  members  for  Lord  Ely’s  three  Wexford  Boroughs, 
to  the  last  Parliament  of  Ireland — viz.,  five  for  Bannow,  four  for  Clonmines,  and  three  for  Fethard.  When  these  legislat;ve  curiosities  were  disfranchised  at  the  Union, 
”  Compensation  ”  amounting  to  £45,000  was  paid  to  Lord  Ely,  whose  six  borough  members  had  voted  for  the  Union,  when  Bannow,  Clonmines,  and  Fethard  Boroughs 

were  disfranchised. 
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The  Lady  of  the  house. 


Christmas,  I$1I. 
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corrupt 
or  went 


But  all  this,  like  the 
originally  wore  in  the 
distant  past  in  the 
year  1797,  when  the 
Last  Parliament  of 
Ireland  was  elected, 
for  men  who  bought 
their  seats  for  one 
of  the  numerous 
boroughs, 
to  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  the  nomi¬ 
nee  of  a  borough 
owner  or  patron, 
had  long  been 
taught  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  more  easy 
and  profitable  paths 
for  earning  emolu¬ 
ment  than  steady 
public  service  at 
7s.  6d.  per  day  ever 
presented  to  the 
earlier  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of 
Ireland. 

It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the 
eighteenth  century 
that  the  practice  of 
bartering  political 
support  for  titles, 
pensions  and  pat¬ 
ronage  reached  its 
highest,  or  lowest, 
expression.  The 
corruption  prac¬ 
tised  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  Last 
Parliament  was,  no 
doubt,  greater  than 
at  any  other  period, 
so  far  as  Ireland 
was  concerned;  but 
bad  as  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Union 
time  was,  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Great 
Britain,  earlier  in 
the  century,  pre¬ 
sented  an  equally 
unedifying  spec¬ 
tacle.  Macaulay 
tells  us  that  “  The 
Whig  ministers  of 
George  the  First 
and  George  the 
Second  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  reduce 
corruption  to  a 
system  and  to  prac¬ 
tise  it  on  a  gigantic 
scale.”  The  fashion 
was  perfected  in 
England  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  Ireland, 
where  the  Ministers 
of  George  III.,  hav¬ 
ing  learned  their 
lesson  at  home,  did 
in  this  country  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Georges  had 
previously  carried 
out  in  England. 

So  it  came  about 
that  the  majorities 
of  Pitt  in  Ireland 
were,  in  fact,  se¬ 
cured  by  those  arts 
of  “‘management'’ 
upon  which,  in  Eng- 


official  gowns  which  the  Commons  of  Ireland 
days  of  the  Tudors,  were  things  of  the  long- 

A  Famous  Indenture  of  Return  to 


RETURN  OF  THE  HON.  RICHARD  ANNESLEY,  ELECTED  AS  CITIZEN  OF  CLOGHER  CITY  TO  THE  LAST 
PARLIAMENT  OF  IRELAND,  IN  ROOM  OF  JONAH  (SIR  JONAH)  BARRINGTON. 

Annesley  voted  for  the  Union  in  1799  as  Burgess  for  Blsssington,  and  was  turned  out  of  the  seat  by  Arthur  second 
Marquis  of  Uownshirc,  a  staunch  anti-Unionist.  Jonah  Barrington  vacated  the  Clogher  City  seat,  and  Anne'sley  re¬ 
placed  him.  and  voted  for  the  Union  in  1800,  although  a  petition  against  his  election  was  pending  at  the  time.  .4  ■  nesie u 
was  iir.i  t  elected  Chait man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Union  Bill,  and  every  line  and  clause  of  the  Bill  unis  settled  under 
his  presidency.  On  the  28th  of  March,  1800,  the  Committee  reported  that  Annesley  had  not  been  elected  for  Clogher 
and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  House  at  once.  The  House  then  ordered  that  tlie  name  of  Richard  Annesley  should 
be  erased  from  the  Return,  and  the  name  of  Charles  Ball,  anti-Unionist,  the  other  candidate  at  the  election  inserted 
instead.  The  certificate  of  this  having  been  done  is  endorsed  on  the  corner  of  the  Return,  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas 
Rouchier,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Hanaper  Annesley,  who  had  voted  and  acted  as  Chairman  of  Committee  on  the 
Union  Bill,  while  not  having  a  seat  in  Parliament,  now  required  to  get  back  to  the  House  to  complete  his  labours  This 
he  did  on  8th  May,  1800,  as  Member  for  Midleton  Town,  Co.  Cork. 

Cont ivued  on  paye  24. 


land,  such  Ministers  as  Newcastle  and  Bute  had  become  accustomed 
to  depend  for  their  majorities.  Pitt  had  promised  the  Duke  of 

Rutland,  during  the 

the  Last  Parliament  of  Ireland.  viceroyalty  of  the 

latter,  to  consider 

the  question  of  re¬ 
forming  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land,  butthis  reform 
was  to  follow  the 
successful  reform  of 
the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  and 
as  Pitt  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  the  latter 
assembly,  the  work 
of  reforming  the 
legislature  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  never 
undertaken,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was 
bitterly  opposed,  by 
the  Government, 
and  theold  methods 
continued  to  render 
possible  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Stuart 
close  borough  ma¬ 
chine  “  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  interest.” 

Sir  Edward  Poy- 
nings,  the  Lord 
Deputy  of  Henry 
VII.,  at  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  held  in  Dro¬ 
gheda  had  passed 
that  famous  statute 
known  as  Poyning’s 
Law.  The  original 
intention  of  that 
measure  has  been 
the  subject  of  end¬ 
less  controversy,  but 
its  effect  was  ob¬ 
vious  to  all.  In 
the  language  of 
Hallam,  “  by  secur¬ 
ing  the  initiative 
power  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Council, a  bridle 
was  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  every 
Irish  Parliament.” 

Grattan  in  the 
House,  the  Volun¬ 
teers  of  Ireland 
without,  had  over¬ 
thrown  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  power 
created  by  Poy¬ 
ning’s  Law.  The 
controlling  power, 
created  by  the 
Stuarts,  remained, 
and  proved  a  suffi¬ 
cient  and  impass¬ 
able  bar  in  the 
path  of  reform,  and 
in  the  blending  of 
the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  into  one 
people,  and  finally 
enabled  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  which  had 
achieved  legislative 
independence  from 
external  control,  but 
had  left  its  own 
house  in  such  dis¬ 
order  as  to  ulti¬ 
mately  enable  those 
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U opyrirfht,  C  raw  ford  Hartnell. 


Christmas,  1911 


The  Lady  o(  the  Housr 

Some  Celebrated  Men  who  sat  for  Irish  Boroughs  in  the  Parliaments  of  Ireland* 


RICHARD  COLLEY  WESLEY,  OR  WELLESLEY,  MARQUESS  WELLESLEY. 

c780  TT"m,bJ.hiS  father  (GarreU-  1st  Earl  Momington),  who  owned  the 
Succeeded  his  father  in  1781,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  Ireland  as  2nd 
Earl  of  Momington.  Sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  Ireland.  Created  Baron  Wellesley  in 
the  Peerage  of  Gt.  Britain  1797;  Governor- General  of  India,  1797-1805.  Marquis 

r/r  ^Ts.o11  ThC  Jer-agf  °£  I/el?nTd’  1799  I  Secretary  of  State  1812;  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  1812  ,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1821-1828;  and  again  1833-1835:  Born  in 
,Pu.bl‘n’  176°:  _  Married  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Carroll,  “  The  Sena¬ 
tor  of  Maryland,  at  \  iceregal  Lodge,  Dublin. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON, 

The  celebrated  essayist,  who  sat  for  Cavan  Borough  in  n  -r  ,  ,  ,  , 

held  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1703  1713  In  17(5,  STh  in'r  °f  IrJland' 
tary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Keepe^of  the ’Record^  Add‘s°"  ®|Fr*- 
wrote  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  and  Voltaire  declarer,  Sh-fu-  d  In  17 1 9  Addison 
tragedy  compared  with  Addison.  C Ured  that  Shakespeare  was  a  barbarian  in 


HON.  ARTHUR  WESLEY  OR  WELLESLEY, 

Afterwards  1st  Duke  of  Wellington,  brother  to  Richard,  Marquess  Wellesley  Sat 
for  Trim,  m  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  1790  to  1797.  The  Hon.  Arthur  Wesley  took  a 
close  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Trim,  and  from  1789  to  1793,  his  signature  is  affixed  to  all 
the  records  of  the  Corporation  of  Trim.  Born  in  Dublin  1769  ;  married  Lady  Catherine 
Pakenham,  second  daughter  of  the  3rd  Earl  of  Longford,  in  the  Drawing-room  of  that 
nobleman's  town  house,  Rutland  Square,  Dublin  in  1806,  and  died  at  Walmer  Castle 


CHARLES  TOTTENHAM,  OF  TOTTENHAM  GREEN. 

“TOTTENHAM  IN  HIS  BOOTS.” 

Who  sat  for  New  Ross  in  the  second  session  of  the  “Long  Parliament  of  Ireland,”  which 
lasted  during  the  entire  reign  of  George  II.  He  rode  from  Wexford  to  Dublin  to  record  his 
vote  against  the  proposal  to  vote  money  supplies  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  so 
render  the  Government  independent  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  The  number  on  each 
side,  for  and  against,  was  50,  and  the  single  vote  of  Tottenham  defeated  the  impu¬ 
dent  proposal. 


Copyright,  Crawford  Hartnell. 


COLONEL  ROBERT  LA  TOUCHE,  M.P 

Burgess  for  Harristown.  Co.  Kildare. 

\ ounger  son  of  John  I*a  Touche. 


JOHN  LA  TOUCHE,  M.P., 

Knight  of  the  Shir^  for  County  Kildare. 
Owner  of  the  Borough  of  Harristown. 


JOHN  LA  TOUCHE  'THE  YOUNGER),  M.P. 
Elder  son  of  John  Ea  Touche.  Burgess  for 
Harristown,  Co.  Kildare. 


DAVID  LA  TOUCHE  (THE  YOUNGER), M.P. 

Burgess  for  Newcastle-  juxta-Eyons.  Son  of 
the  Right  Hon.  David  Ea  Touche,  M.P. 
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THE  RIVAL  ORATORS 

JOHN  EGAN,  K.C.,  ANTI-UNIONIST., 

Chairman  of  Kilmainham.  Burgess  for  Tallagh  (or  Tallow),  Co.  Waterford.  “  Bully 
Egan  ”  was  aptly  compared  to  “  the  Trojan  horse,  sounding  as  if  he  had  armed  men 
within  him.”  Offered  a  judgeship  if  he  would  support  the  Union,  and  declined. 


(from  a  caricature  of  1800  ) 

PATRICK  DUIGENAN,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  UNIONIST. 

An  excellent  scholar  and  an  able  man,  but  a  miserable  bigot,  and  the  sworn  foe  of  reform. 
Grattan  considered  that  his  speeches  inflicted  a  double  injury,  11  the  Catholics  suffering  from  his 
attack,  and  the  Protestants  from  his  defence.”  The  Doctor  held  a  number  of  valuable  offices. 


JOHN  EGAN,  K.C., 

“  Bully  Egan.”  Burges?  for  Tallagh,  Co. 
Waterford.  A  determined  Anti-Unionist. 


JOHN  PHILPOT  CURRAN. 

Made  belated  re  appearance  upon  scene  of  earlier 
triumphs  as  Burgess  forjBanagher,  King’s  County 
in  June,  1800  Mastet  of  the  Rolls,  1806-1814. 

—  i  8 


The  Biographer  oi  Charlemont.  Burgess 
for  Charlemont  Borough,  Co.  Armagh. 
A  gentleman  in  straightened  circum¬ 
stances  who  refused  all  offers. 


THOMAS  GOOLD. 

Burgess  lor  Kilbeggan,  Co.  Westmeath. 
Thomas  Goold  entered  the  House  a  few  hours 
before  the  great  Union  Division  of  1800,  and 
spoke  and  voted  against  tbe  Government. 

Copyright,  Crawjord  Hartnell 


W.  CONYNGH AM  PLUNKET,  K.C., 
Burgess  for  Lord  Charlemont’s  Borough 
of  Charlemont  ;  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
^Ireland,  1830. 


RT.  HON.  JAMES  FITZGERALD,  K.C.,  P.C., 
His  Majesty's  Prime  Serjeant  at- Law,  1787- 
1799.  Burgess  for  Kildare  Borough  :  voted 
against  Union,  1799 — 1800.  Deprived  of 
office. 


LIEUT. -COLONEL  CHARLES  VEREKER, 
Represented  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Limerick  ;  voted  against  the  Union,  1799- 
1800  cashiered  for  his  opposition.  Tn  1817 
succeeded  as  second  Viscount  Oort. 
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HENRIETTA  GRATTAN,  WIFE  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  HENRY  [GRATTAN,  P.C. 

Grattan  had  retired  from  Parliament,  and  had  not  sought  a  seat  at  the  General  Election,  in  1797.  When  the 
Union  was  set  in  motion,  he  endeavoured  to  tind  a  seat,  and  was  returned  for  Wicklow  Borough  The  election  was  held 
at  midnight  on  the  15th  January,  1800,  and  the  Indenture  of  Return  was  brought  to  Mr.  Grattan,  who  was  staying  at  a 
friend’s  house  in  Baggot  St.,  Dublin,  and  was  exceedingly  ill.  When  the  messenger  arrived,  Grattan  felt  too  ill  to  rise,  but 
Mrs.  Grattan  insisted  that  he  should  do  so.  When  he  had  dressed,  she  wrapped  him  in  blankets,  and  placed  him  in 
a  sedan  chair,  and  so  he  went  to  the  House.  The  danger  of  this  w'as  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Grattan,  who  replied  “  My 

husband  cannot  die  better  than  in  defence  of  his  country.” 


REV.  WILLIAM  DICKSON,  REV.  RICHARD  MARLAY,  LL.D., 

Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  1783-1804.  Bishop  of  Waterford,  1795-1802. 

The  two  Spiritual  Peers  who  fought  the  Union  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Ireland.  Bishop  Marlay  was  the  uncle  of  Henry  Grattan. 


GEORGE  CROOKSHANK, 


One  of  the  two  Anti-Unionist  members  for 
Belfast  Borough,  who  opposed  the  Union 
in  1799. 


SIR  JOHN  MACARTNEY,  BART., 
Buigess  tor  Naas  Borough,  Co.  Kildare  : 
Voted  against  the  Union,  1799-1800.  Under¬ 
stood  to  be  in  straightened  financial  circum¬ 
stances,  but  declined  all  offers  of  place  and 
emolument,  and  fought  the  measure  at  every 
stage  with  great  ability  and  un3inching 
integrity. 

Copyright,  Crawfor  i  Uartnctl. 
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SIR  JOHN  EVANS  FREKE, (BART.,  OF.CASTLE  FREKE, 

Afterwards  Sixth  Baron  Carberry  ;  owner  of  the  Borough 
of  Baltimore  ;  an  unflinching  opponent  of  the  Union, 
1799-1800.  Representatives  of  the  Freke  family  sat 
in  twenty-one  Parliaments  of  Ireland. 


RICHARD  LOVELL  EDGEWORTH, 

Burgess  for  St.  Johnstown  Borough,  Co.  Longford. 
Voted  against  Union,  1799- 1800.  Father  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Maria  Edgeworth.  “  I  had  been  offered  3,000 
guineas  for  my  seat.” — Edgeworth  Memoirs,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  252-3. 
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HAMILTON  GORGES,  OF  KILBREW, 

Knight  of  the  Shire  for  County  Meath.  An  incorruptible 
gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  and  most  scrupulous  honour, 
who  was  unsuccessfully  offered  a  peerage,  and  a  vast 
sum  of  money  in  return  for  his  support  of  the  Union. 
His  response  was  to  organise  the  County  Meath  petition, 
against  the  measure,  which  he  opposed  at  every  stage. 


THE  RT.  HON.  GEORGE  PONSONBY,  K.C. 

Burgess  for  Galway  Town.  One  of  the  most  zealous 
leaders  of  the  country  gentlemen  in  opposing  the  Union. 
Subsequently  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  for 
some  time  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 


THOMAS  (“  BUCK”)  WHALEY, 

Burgess  for  Enniscorthy.  Voted  for  the  Union  in  1799, 
and  against  in  1800.  When  the  1800  division  was  taken 
Whaley  remained  in  the  House.  “  You  are  mistaken — 
the  ayes  go  out,”  said  Edward  Cooke,  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary.  “  Yes,  replied  Whaley,  but  this  time  I  vote  again 
against  the  Union.” 


RT.  HON.  SIR  JOHN  PARNELL,  BART,  P.C., 
Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Queen’s  County.  Dismissed  from 
the  valuable  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
his  opposition  to  the  Union.  Great  grandfather  of 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 


CHARLES  KENDAL  BUSHE, 

Burgess  for  Callen,  1797-1799,  and  for  Donegal  Borough 
1799-1800.  A  most  distinguished  anti-Unionist.  Chief 
Ju-tice,  King’s  Bench,  1822-1841.  (From  a  portrait 
in  after  years). 


WILLIAM  SAURIN,  K.C., 

Burgess  for  Blessington  Borough.  One  of  the  ablest 
opponents  of  the  Union.  Challenged  Government  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  question  to  the  constituencies.  Lord  Castlereagh 
replied,  that  such  a  proposal  was  “  highly  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  the  true  Jacobite  principle.” — Cornwallis’ 
Correspondence.  Vol.  iii.,  p.  213. 


PETER  BURROWS,  K.C. 

Burgess  for  Enniscorthy.  Spoke  and  voted  against 
the  measure,  which  he  fought  at  every  stage  with  great 
courage  and  ability.  Burrows  defended  Robert  Emmet, 
at  his  trial,  in  1803.  (From  a  portrait  in  old  age). 


Copyright,  Crawtord  Hartnell. 
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DUKE  OF  LEINSTER, 

One  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of 
the  Union  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland. 
Brother  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 


FRANCIS,  2nd  EARL  OF  CHARLEMONT, 
Only  surviving  son  of  James,  1st  Earl  of 
Charlemont.  As  Francis  William  Caulfield 
(Lord  Caulfield),  Knight  of  the  vShire  for 
Co.  Armagh,  he  voted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  Union  in  1799,  and 
voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
measure  in  1800  as  Earl  of  Charlemont. 


RT.  HON.  WM.  BRABAZON  PONSONBY,  P.C., 
1st  Baron  Ponsonby.  One  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
in  opposition  to  the  Union.  Knight  of  the 
Shire  for  Co.  Kilkenny.  His  elder  son  sat 
for  Dungarvan  Borough,  his  younger  for 
Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary.  All  three  were 
staunch  Anti-Unionists.  Voted  against  in 
1799  and  1800. 


RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  OGLE,  P.C., 
Citizen  for  the  City  of  Dublin.  One  of  the 
earliest  promoters  of  the  Volunteers  of 
1782.  Voted  against  the  Union  in  1799,  and 
again  in  1800.  Author  of  “  Maire  a  Stoir  ” 
(Mary  Asthore),  and  “  Banna's  Banks.” 
Had  fine  expressive  eyes,  and  gave  the  verb 
“  to  Ogle”  to  the  “  language  of  the  eye.” 


JOHN  BALL, 

Burgess  for  the  free  County  and  Town  of 
Drogheda.  An  incorruptibly  honest  ^op¬ 
ponent  of  the  Union  in  1799  and  1800. 


FRANCIS  RAWDON,  2nd  EARL  OF  MOIRA 
1st  Marquis  of  Hastings.  Absent  from 
home  in  1799.  Voted  against  the  Union 
(by  proxy)  in  1800.  Governor-General 
of  India  1812. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SKEFFINGTON, 
Burgess  for  Antrim  Borough.  Voted  against 
the  Union  in  1799  and  1800.  Constable  of 
Dublin  Castle. 


COLONEL  JOHN  WOLFE, 

of  Forenoughts.  Burgess  for  Carlow  Bor¬ 
ough.  Opposed  the  Union,  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  Commissionership  of  Revenue, 
value  £1,000  yearly. 


COLONEL  JOHN  DOYLE. 

Burgess  for  the  Manor  of  Mullingar. 
Secretary  at  War  (Ireland)  1796;  Anti- 
Unionist.  Retired  from  Parliament  22nd 
January,  1799.  >  Distinguished  soldier— 

General  Sir  John  Doj’le,  G.C.B. 


JAMES,  1st  EARL  OF  CHARLEMONT, 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  Leinster  Volunteer 
Army,  1782-3.  Voted  against  the  LTiion  in 
1799.  Died  4th  August,  1799. 


HON  FRANCIS  MATHEW  (LORD  MATHEW), 

Of  Thomastown  Castle,  Knight  of  the  Shire 
for  Co.  Tipperary.  Second  Earl  of  Llan- 
daff.  His  father,  Francis,  1st  Earl  of 
Llandaff,  was  a  prominent  Unionist,  and 
his  son  a  determined  Anti-Unionist.  Voted 
against  in  1799  and  again  in  1800. 


LIEUT. -COL.  THE  HON.  GALBRAITH 
LOWRY  COLE, 

Second  son  of  William  Willoughby,  1st 
Earl  of  Enniskillen.  Voted  against  the 
Union  in  1799,  and  was  sent  out  of  the 
country  by  Government,  and  refused  an 
Escheatorship  to  enable  the  Enniskillen 
seat  to  be  vacated.  Afterwards  General 
Sir  Onlhmith  T.owrv  Cole.  G.C.B. 


SIR  R.  BLIGH  ST.  GEORGE. 

Burgess  for  Athlone  Borough.  Voted  against 
Government  in  1799  and  1800.  A  member 
of  the  vSt.  George  family  appeared  in  the 
Parliaments  of  Ireland  no  less  than  forty-six 
times. 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  PONSONBY, 
of  Bishop’s  Court, 

Afterwards  Major-General  Sir  William  Pon- 
sonbv,  K.C.B.  Second  son  of  Rt.  Hon. 
W.  B.  Ponsonby,  P.C.,  1st  Baron  Pon¬ 
sonby,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Kilkenny 
Co.  Burgess  for  Fethard  Borough,  Co. 
Tipperary.  Against  Union  in  1799  and 
1800.  Killed  at  Waterloo. 


RICHARD  DAWSON, 

Of  Dawson’s  Grove,  Knight  of  the  Shire'ior 
Co.  Monaghan.  Voted  against  the  Union 
in  1799  and  again  in  1800. 


JOHN  REILLY, 

Burgess  for  Blessington  Borough.  Opposed 
the  Union,  and  was  dismissed  from  Board 
of  Accounts,  an  office  worth  £800  yearly. 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


Christmas,  1911 
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external  influences  at  one  stroke  to  accomplish  its  utter  destruction, 
and  avenge  the  humiliation  of  1782.  The  delegates  at  the  Volunteer 
conventions— particularly  the  practical-minded  Northern  Corps- 
in  1783  demanded  a  wise  reform,  which  would  have  secured  for 
the  Parliament  a  career  of  extended  usefulness  and  certainly  a 
great  accession  of  dignity  and  independence.  If  the  old  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  purified,  reformed,  and  strengthened,  does  not  stand 
on  College  Green  to-day,  of  a  certainty  Ulster  is  not  to  blame. 
Flood  had  unavailingly  worked  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Volunteers,  and  subsequently  Grattan  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  exhausted  effort  in  the  same 
direction,  but  the  driving  power  of  the  great  movement  was  gone, 
and  the  Government,  safe  behind  the  barriers  erected  by  the  Stuarts, 
swept  aside  every  effort  to  purify  and  reform  and  eventually  by  the 
misuse  of  the  close  boroughs,  laid  the  whole  fabric  in  the  dust. 

The  corrupt  Borough  system,  by  means  of  which  this  was 
accomplished,  was  not  peculiar  to  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  an  exact  copy — a  living  replica — of  the  abominable  Borough 
system  which  afflicted  Great  Britain  until  1832,  when  the  passage  of 
the  Reform  Act  practically  placed  the  Government  in  the  hands  of 
the  middle  classes.  In  1785  Pitt,  shortly  after  he  came  into  office  as 
Premier,  proposed  to  expend  £1,000,000  in  buying  up  thirty-six 
decayed  boroughs  which  returned  seventy-two  members  to  the 


his  measure  of  Union  and  destroy  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
country. 

The  general  corruption  practised  to  accomplish  this  project  was 
sufficiently  bad,  but  was  the  least  blameworthy  portion  of  the  series 
of  fraudulent  borough  operations  which  affected  a  drastic  change 
in  the  representation  without  the  holding  of  a  general  election. 

The  Opposition,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  country  gentlemen 
of  Ireland,  again  and  again  challenged  the  Government  to  submit 
the  question  of  the  Union  to  the  test  of  a  general  election,  and 
declared  that  they  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  country.  The 
responsible  ministers  of  the  crown  replied  that  such  a  proposal  was 
“  seditious,”  “  Jacobinical,”  “  revolutionary,”  and  “  traitorous  ”  ;  in¬ 
deed  one  scandalised  Borough  member,  who  did  well  out  of  the 
business,  declared  that  such  a  proposal  was  “  damnable.” 

The  methods  by  which  the  representation  was  changed  without 
an  appeal  to  the  sixty-five  thousand  electors  of  Ireland  will  be  indi¬ 
cated  at  the  close  of  this  brief  outline,  but  before  that  subject  is 
approached,  it  will  be  interesting  to  cast  a  passing  glance  at  the 
growth  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  by  its  control  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  through  the  close  boroughs,  really  held  the  key  of  the 
position.  The  evolution  of  the  House  of  Peers  in  Ireland  will  be 
most  readily  followed  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  table  showing 
the  state  of  the  Peerage  of  Ireland  during  fourteen  reigns  : — 


A  Dublin  Town  Mansion  in  the  Days  of  the  Last  Parliament  of  Ireland. 


L©M)  Powers  court’s  House  <> 


THE  RESIDENCE  OF  RICHARD,  4th  VISCOUNT  POWERSCOURT,  IN  WILLIAM  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

It  was  down  the  steps  of  this  Mansion  that  the  emissary  was  turned  who  proposed  to  Lord  Powerscourt  that  he  should  cast  his  vote  for  the 
Union  and  be  promoted  a  Martinis .  Lord  Powerscourt' s  valedictory  observation,  “You  ARE  NOT  GOING  TO  BRIBE  ME,  *  is  cut  upon  the  frame 
of  his  portrait  which  adorns  the  walls  of  Powerscourt,  Co  Wicklow,  where  this  noble  old  Irish  family  has  been  seated  since  Sir  Richard 
Wingfield  received  the  lands  of  Powerscourt  in  1609,  as  part  of  the  reward  for  his  prowess  in  the  Ulster  rising,  when  he  captured  Castledoe 

and  slew  Sir  Cahir  O'Doghertie. 


Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  body  declined  to  sanction 
such  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  expediency  as  buying  rotten 
boroughs  to  secure  purity.  *  The  borough  reform  of  Great  Britain 
was  effected  without  the  payment  of  a  shilling  to  any  individual. 
Lord  John  Russell  had  predicted  that  longer  delay  would  cause 
bloodshed  and  the  upbreaking  of  the  British  Empire. 

Pitt’s  effort  to  buy  up  corrupt  boroughs  in  England  is  frequently 
cited  to  show  that  these  were,  as  Lord  Eldon  maintained  in  1832, 
strictly  private  property,  and  it  is  argued  that  Pitt  did  nothing  in 
Ireland  at  the  Union  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  do  in  England 
when  he  launched  his  reform  proposals  there  in  1785.  This  is 
a  complete  fallacy,  for  Pitt’s  policy  at  Westminster  was  to 
strengthen  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  by  purifying  the  re¬ 
presentation  ;  while  his  policy  in  Ireland,  after  the  Union,  was 
defeated  in  1799,  was  to  offer  the  inducement  of  £7,500  a 
seat  to  those  who  controlled  close  borough  property  to  support 


•  G.  Barnett  .Smith's  History  of  the  English  Parliament ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  320. 

A  Concise  View  of  the  Irish  Society  (1842),  p.  33. 
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Sovereign.  Dukes. 

Marquises. 

Earls. 

Viscounts. 

Barons. 

Growth  of 
the  House 

Henry  VII. 

— 

— 

4 

J 

12 

19 

Henry  VIII. 

— 

— 

6 

3 

17 

28 

Edward  VI. 

— 

— 

6 

6 

16 

28 

Queen  Mary 

— 

— 

6 

6 

16 

28 

Queen  Elizabeth 

— 

— 

4 

4 

16 

24 

James  I. 

— 

— 

11 

18 

38 

27 

Charles  I. 

— 

3 

!7 

43 

36 

96 

Charles  II. 

I 

— 

31 

44 

29 

104 

James  II. 

I 

— 

33 

45 

32 

1 10 

William  III. 

2 

— 

31 

39 

24 

94 

Queen  Anne 

2 

— 

25 

39 

24 

88 

George  I. 

I 

1 

32 

52 

3i 

”5 

George  II. 

— 

— 

48 

47 

38 

133 

George  III.,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  had  increased  the  total 
number  of  Temporal  Peers  of  Ireland  from  133  to  228,  and  in  a 
single  year  of  the  reign  (1776)  no  less  than  thirty  creations  and 
promotions  had  been  made.  The  number  of  Spiritual  Peers  at  the 
Union  was  twenty-two.  The  total  strength  of  the  Upper  House 
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RT.  HON.  ISAAC  CORRY,  P.C. 

urgess  for  Newry,  Co.  Down.  Held  a 
umber  of  most  valuable,/5sinecures,  to 
hich  was  added  the  Chancellorship  of 
le  Exchequer,  taken  from  Sir  John 
amell,  Bart.,  the  anti-Unionist.  During 
le  Union  debates  insultedfGrattan,  who 
lot  him  in  a  duel. 


ROBERT,  2ND  EARL  OF  RODEN,  K.P. 
Controlled  the  Corporation  of  Dundalk, 
represented  in  Parliament  by  the  Earl’s 
brother,  and  brother-in-law.  The  family 
influence  was  on  the  Government  sidejat 
the  Union,  and  LordfRoden  was  one  of 
the  first  twenty-eight  representative 
Peers. 


REV.  JOHN  PORTER,  D.,D. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  elected  no 
less  than  six  members  for  the  City  ot 
Clogher  to  the  Last  Parliament  of 
Ireland.  The  members  were  selected 
by  Dublin  Castle,  and  returned  by  the 
Bishop's  thirteen  electors.  There  were 
only  44  houses  in  Clogher. 


JAMES,  BARON  TYRAWLEY, 

Created  Baron  Tyrawley,  1797.  Voted 
for  the  Union,  1799-1800  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Selected  as  one  of  the  first 
twenty-eight  Representative  Peers. 


RT.  HON.  THEOPHILUS  JONES,  P.C., 
Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Leitrim  Countv  . 
Voted  for  Union,  1799-1800.  Held  valu¬ 
able  office  from  1767,  and  was  superann¬ 
uated  with  £1,500  yearly,  in  June,  1799. 


VISCOUNT  CARLETON. 

Created  Baron  Carleton,  1789  ;  advanced 
Viscount  Carleton,  1797  :  Decidedly 
averse  to  Union  in  December,  1798,  a 
complete  convert  the  month'  following. 
One  of  the  first  twenty-eight  represen¬ 
tative  Peers. 


ARTHUR,  LORD  KILWARDEN. 

Created  Lord  Kilwarden  1798.  Sup¬ 
ported  the  Union  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  was  advanced  Viscount 
Kilwarden  (1800).  Assassinated  in  1803. 


EDWARD  COOKE, 

An  English  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
Burgess  for  Old  Leighlin  Borough,  Co. 
Carlow  ;  a  ceaselessly  active  lieutenant 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  promoting  the 
Union. 


RT.  HON.  RICHARD  R.  ANNESLEY,  P.C. 

Whose  Union  career  given  elsewhere,  epitomizes  the  methods  used  to  pass  the 
measure.  Annesley  sat  in  the  last  Parliament  of  Ireland — first,  for  Blessington 
Borough,  Co.  Wicklow,  then  for  Fore  Borough,  Co.  Westmeath  ;  next  for  Clogher  City. 
Turned  out  of  Blessington  and  Clogher,  he  lastly  took  refuge  in  Midleton  Town,  Co.  Cork. 


LORD  CHARLES  FITZGERALD, 
Burgess  for  Ardfert,  Co.  Kerry.  Second 
son  of  James,  First  Duke  of  Leinster, 
and  brother  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
Voted  for  the  Union,  1799  1800. 

Created  Baron  Lecale,  1800 


PATRICK  DUIGENAN,  LL.D. 
irgess  for  Armagh  Borough.  Voted 
the  Union  in  1800.  Judge  of  the 
erogative  Court  and  Consistorial 
urt,  Dublin.  One  of  the  Commiss- 
iers  of  Union  “  Compensation.” 


RICHARD  MARTIN, 

Burgess  for  Lanesborough,  Co.  Long¬ 
ford.  Voted  for  Union,  1799-1800. 
Received  valuable  office,  of  which  John 
Reilly,  Burgess  for  Blessington,  was 
deprived,  for  Reilly’s  opposition  to 
the  measure. 


HON.  JOHN  MONCK  MASON,  P.C., 
Burgess  for  St.  Canice  Borough,  Co. 
Kilkenny.  Held  numerous  offices,  and 
had  valuable  pensions. 


JOHN  BERESFORD,  JUN., 

Son  of  William,  1st  Baron  Decies,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Tuam:  Burgess  for  Coleraine 
Borough.  Voted  for  the  Union,  1799- 
1 800.  Joint  Taster  of  the  Wines  with  his 
uncle,  Rt.  Hon.  John  Beresford.  John 
Bcrcsford  afterwards  entered  HolyOrdcrs 
and  succeeded  as  2nd  Baron  Decies. 


LORENZO  MOORE, 

Colonel  Battle  Axe  Guard  1784-  1786. 
Burgess  for  Ardfert  from  March,  1798  to 
January,  1800.  Voted  for  Union,  1799  ; 
retired  from  the  Parliament,  before  the 
great  Union  Division  of  1800 

Copyright ,  Crawford  Hartnell. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1911 
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thus  stood  at  250.  Marquis  Cornwallis  reached  Ireland  on  20th 
June,  1798,  to  unite  in  his  own  person  the  civil  and  military  auth¬ 
ority  in  the  country.  He  surrendered  the  Viceroyalty  towards  the 
close  of  May,  1801.  In  this  interval  of  less  than  three  years 
twenty  -  nine 
creations 
were  added 
to  the  Peer¬ 
age  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  of 
these  only 
seven  were 
unconnected 
with  the 
Union.  It  will 
be  seen  that 
while,  from 
the  close  of 
the  Stuarts’ 
reign,  no  ad¬ 
dition  had 
been  made 
to  the  300 
Commons, 
the  expansion 
of  the  Peers 
had  been  so 
great  that  the 
number  of 
members  in 
the  Upper 
House  had 
been  more 
than  doubled. 

The  “  foreign 
element”  had 
grown  enor- 
mously.There 
were  dozens 
of  English¬ 
men  and 
Scotsmen 
who  did  not 
own  a  rood  of 
land  in  the 
country,  and 
were  uncon¬ 
nected  with 
it  by  family 
ties,  property, 
public  service 
or  sympathy. 

Large  num¬ 
bers  of  them 
had  received 
their  Irish 
titles  for  bor¬ 
ough  services 
in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great 
Britain.  A 
few  “foreign¬ 
ers”  had  ac¬ 
quired  their 
titles  by  ser¬ 
vices  of  hon¬ 
our, and  many 
eminent  men 
who  had 
fought  the 
Empire’s  bat¬ 
tles  by  land 
and  sea  were 
justlyreward- 
ed  with  Peer¬ 
ages  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Many 

of  the  “  foreigners”  had  never  set  foot  in  Ireland,  not  even  to  take 
their  seats  in  the  House  from  which  their  titles  were  derived. 
Others,  who  had  not  waived  this  formality,  had  the  privilege  of 
voting  by  proxy,  and  even  of  entering  a  protest,  also  by  proxy,  on 
the  Lords'  Journals.  In  the  English  House  the  right  of  voting  by 
proxy  existed  until  1868,  but  the  right  of  protest  by  proxy  was  never 
a  privilege  which  the  Peers  of  England,  or  those  of  Great  Britain, 


enjoyed.  The  proxy  vote  of  the  “foreign  absentees ”  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  very  many  instances  at  the  command  of  ministers,  to 
defeat  necessary  measures  required  by  Ireland.  The  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen,  without  Irish  connection,  were  not,  however, 

the  only 
“foreigners.” 
There  were 
others ;  such, 
for  example, 
as  Frederick 
Christian 
Rhynard  de 
Reede  Gyn- 
kell,  sixth 
Earl  of  Ath- 
lone,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  from 
H  olland, 
whose  voca¬ 
bulary  was 
limited  to 
“twenty 
words  of  the 
English  Lan¬ 
guage.”  He 
was  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  that 
Godart  de 
Ginkell,  lieu¬ 
tenant  -  gen¬ 
eral  of  the 
forces  of 
William  III., 
who  besieged 
and  took 
A  t  h  1  o  n  e, 
gained  the 
i  m  p  o  r  t  ant 
victory  at 
A  u  g  h  r  i  m  , 
laid  siege  to 
Limerick, 
and  finally 
drew  up  and 
completed 
the  Articles 
of  Limerick, 
afterwards 
violated.  In 
1691  this  for¬ 
eign  warrior 
had  been 
created  Earl 
of  A  t  h  - 
lone,  and 
given  certain 
lands,  a  grant 
which,  on  in- 
vestigat  i  on, 
was  cancell¬ 
ed.  Disgust¬ 
ed  at  this 
treatment,  de 
Ginkell  had 
retired  to 
Holland,  and 
no  Earl  of 
Athlone  had 
appeared 
among  the 
Peers  of  Ire¬ 
land  from 
1691  to  1795. 
In  the  latter 
year  his  de¬ 
scendant,  al¬ 
ready  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  sixth  Earl  of  Athlone,  had  fallen  into  poverty  in  Holland, 
and  George  III.  had  recommended  him  for  a  pension  on  the  Irish 
establishment,  that  fertile  milch  cow  for  all  kinds  of  “  foreign  ” 
undesirables — many  being  so  extremely  questionable  in  their 
character  and  the  nature  of  their  services  that  old  John  Fitzgibbon 
(the  father  of  the  Chancellor)  had  once  declared  that  “  the  wages 
of  sin  is  Ireland.”  Lord  Camden,  the  Viceroy  at  the  time  of  the 
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WILLIAM  PITT,  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Who  on  the  defeat  of  the  Union  Proposal  in  179S,  perfected  the  plan  of  offering  £7,500 
for  each  dose  Irish  Borough  seat  disfranchised  by  the  passing'of  the  Union  measure. 
This  buying  up  of  corrupt  Boroughs  in  the  British  Parliament,  had  been  unsuccessfully 
proposed  by  Pitt  in  1785. 


JOHN  (FITZGIBBON)  EARL  OF  CLARE, 

LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  OF  IRELAND. 

The  first  Irishman  to  fill  the  office.  Lord  Clare  manipulated  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  the  House  of  Commons. 


MARQUIS  CORNWALLIS,  THE  UNION  VICEROY, 

Who  organised  the  Union  operations.  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  arrived  in  Dublin,  20th 
June,  1798,  immediately  the  Rebdlion  was  suppressed,  began  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Measure  of  Union.  His  letters  (Cornwallis  Correspondence),  teem  with 
lamentations  regarding  the  corruption  of  which  he  was  chief  organiser  in  the  years 
1799-1800. 

Copyright,  C rawiord  Hartnell 


RT.  HON.  ROBERT  STEWART,  VISCOUNT  CASTLEREAGH, 

Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Down  County  ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1798-1801,  who 
conducted  the  Union  operations  under  the  Viceroy,  Marquis  Cornwallis.  Viscount 
Castlereagh  was  the  first  Irishman  to  fill  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary.  “  He  is  so  very 
unlike  an  Irishman,  I  think  he  had  a  first  daim  to  an  exception  in  his  favour." — 
Marquis  Cornwallis  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  20th  November,  1798 — Cornwal¬ 
lis  Correspondence,  Vol.  u.,  p.  441. 
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SIR  JOHN  BLAQUIERE,  P.C.,  K.B., 

Burgess  for  Newtownards,  Co.  Down.  An  Englishman 
who  came  to  Ireland  in  the  entourage  of  Lord  Harcourt, 
and  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1772-1779.  Bla- 
quiere’s  jobbing  and  pensions  form  an  amazing  record. 
He  aspired  to  become  one  of  the  first  twenty-eight 
Representative  Peers,  but  this  was  curtly  declined. 
He  was,  however,  created  Baron  de  Blaquiere,  and  given 
an  annuity  of  £1,000  a  year. 


ARTHUR  BROWNE,  LL.D. 

Representative  for  the  Borough  of  the  College  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin).  Voted  against  the  Union,  1799, 
and  for  the  Union,  1800.  Rewarded  with  the  valuable 
office  of  Prime  Serjeant  at  Law.  At  Browne’s  death 
(1805)  this  office  was  abolished.  The  Prime  Sergeant 
took  precedence  of  the  Attorney- General  and  Solicitor- 
General. 


THE  EARL.OF  ALTAMONT. 

Voted  for  the  Union  by  proxy.  Representative  Peer, 
K.P.,  Marquis  of  Sligo. 


RICHARD,  BARON  DONOUGHMORE,  OF  KNOCKLOFTY 

Eldest  son  of  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (1776-1794). and  brother  to  Major-General 
John  Hely  Hutchinson,  Citizen  for  Cork  City,  and  Hon. 
F.  Hely  Hutchinson,  Burgess  for  Naas.  Richard,  Baron 
Donoughmore,  and  Viscount  Suirdale,  was  advanced  Earl 
of  Donoughmore,  in  1800.  One  of  the  first  elected 
twenty-eight  representative  Peers. 


RT.  HON.  THOMAS  CONOLLY,  P.C.,  OF  CASTLETOWN, 
Knight  of  the  .Shire  for  County  Londonderry.  Voted  for 
the  Union  in  1800,  and  retired  from  Parliament,  May, 
1800.  Governor  of  Londonderry  City,  and  of  the  town 
of  Coleraine. 


SIR  HERCULES  LANGRISHE,  BART,  P.C., 

Who  owned  the  Borough  of  Knocktopher,  and  returned 
four  members  therefor  to  the  Last  Parliament  of  Ireland. 
As  Burgess  for  Knocktopher,  voted  for  the  Union,  1799- 
1800.  Held  numerous  valuable  offices. 


Xeabino  lUnfoniete. 


RT.  HON.  JOHN  BERESFORO,  P.C. 

Knight  for  the  Shire  of  Co.  Waterford. 

The  power  of  the  Beresford’s  in  Ireland  was  prodigious. 
The  family  controlled  about  twenty  seats  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  held,  or  had  in  their  gift,  offices  to  the  value  of 
£20,000  per  annum.  John  Beresford  was  known  as  the, 
“  King  of  Ireland,”  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam’s  efforts  to  dis¬ 
miss  Beresford,  from  one  of  his  sinecures,  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  Fitzwilliam. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  HELY  HUTCHINSON,  JUN. 
Citizen  for  Cork  City.  Defeated  by  the  French  at  Castle¬ 
bar,  1798.  Served  as  Commander  in  chief  in  Egypt, 
and  drove  the  French  out  of  that  countrv.Created  Baron 
Hutchinson  f  1 80 1 ) .  In  1825  succeeded  his  brother  as 
Second  Earl  of  Donoughmore. 


LORD  YELVERTON  BARON  AVONMORE 

(Barry  Yelverton). 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  Court  of  Exchequer.  Voted  for 
Union,  1799-1800.  Promoted  Viscount  Avonmore. 


Christmas,  19  ll. 


The  Lady  of  the  House* 
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sixth  Earl’s  importunity,  demurred  to  his  request  for  aid,  and  Lord 
Athlone  came  to  Ireland  to  prosecute  his  enterprise  in  person. 
During  1795  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  Ireland, 
wherein  no  person  bearing  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Athlone^  had  sat 
for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.  In  1799  the  h>arl  was 
in  Dublin  but  was  an  absentee  from  the  Union  division  in  the  Lords 
during  that  year,  when  fifty-two  peers  only  had  voted  for  the  Union 
paragraph  in  the  Address  and  sixteen  were  in  opposition.  In  the 
followin'*  year,  however,  the  Dutch  Earl  of  Athlone  was  present  on 
the  Earl’s  bench  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Parliament  of  Ii eland 
and  voted  for  the  Union,  and  on  the  19th  January,  1801,  he  was 
granted  an  annuity  of  £2,000  a  year  out  of  the  Consolidated  F  und. 
The  Athlone  peerage  became  extinct  in  1844,  so  that  the  Dutch 
Earl  of  Athlone’s  services  had  cost  the  country  £88,000,  but  that 
was  merely  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  public  monies  squandered. 

The  native  representation  in  the  House  included  large  numbers 
of  men  of  ancient  lineage,  of  the  highest  honour,  of  great  possessions 
in  Ireland  and  of  an  ability  and  character  which  would  have  adorned 
and  shed  luster  upon  any  assembly.  Ihe  character  of  the  House 
was,  however,  blemished  by  the  levies  constantly  drafted  to  its 
benches  of  those  whose  traffic  in  peerages  and  places,  in  borough- 
mongering  and  in  the  shady  eye-ways  of  politics,  were  a  source  of 
disgrace  to  the  Government  and  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  reflected  upon  the  character  of 
the  Lords'  Chamber.  These  were,  as  Mr. 

Lecky  declared,  the  holders  “  of  Irish 
titles  historically  connected  with  mem¬ 
ories  not  of  honour  but  of  shame.”  “ 

Yet  withal,  when  every  nerve  had  been 
strained,  every  stratagem  employed,  every 
force  and  inducement  used,  far  less  than 
one-third  of  the  Peers  of  Ireland  could 
be  induced,  in  1800,  to  vote,  openly  in 
person,  or  secretly  by  proxy,  for  the 
measure  upon  which  the  Government  had 
set  its  heart.  The  non-contents  totalled 
twenty-six,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  Peers  of  Ireland  stood  silent  and 
aloof,  taking  no  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Of  the  high-minded  action  of  many  of  the 
Lords’  minority  there  is  little  room  here 
to  speak.  The  exigencies  of  space  press 
hardly,  so  a  bare  glance  at  examples 
must  suffice.  Richard,  fourth  Viscount 
Powerscourt,  fought  the  measure  in  the 
Lords  with  great  energy,  ability,  and 
integrity.  He  was  visited  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  who  held  out  the  prospect  of  a 
Marquisate  as  a  reward  for  his  support  of 
the  measure — an  offer  which  Lord  Powers¬ 
court  responded  to  by  turning  “the 
Statesman  of  the  Union”  out  of  his 
house,  with  the  observation,  “  You  are 
not  going  to  bribe  me,”  an  exclamation 
which  forms  the  honourable  inscription 
upon  the  frame  of  his  portrait  now 
hanging  in  Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow, 
and  a  replica  of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
produce. 

William  Robert,  Duke  of  Leinster,  and 
the  Earls  of  Charlemont ;  James,  1st  Earl  in  1799,  and  his  son 
Francis,  2nd  Earl,  who  had  succeeded  at  his  father’s  death,  fought 
the  great  measure  strenuously. 

Arthur,  2nd  Marquess  of  Downshire,  was  another  ot  many 
honourable  men  in  the  Lords  of  Ireland.  He  controlled  seven  seats, 
and  so  determined  was  his  opposition  from  the  outset  that  it  does 
not  appear  that  even  the  hardihood  of  the  Viceroy,  Marquis  Corn¬ 
wallis,  was  equal  to  the  task  of  offering  him  any  inducement. 
Indeed,  when  the  Viceroy  was  touring  Ireland,  like  a  political 
Commercial  Traveller,  touting  for  votes,  he  forebore  to  even  enter  the 
County  of  Down  because,  as  he  records,  of  that  “  proud  Leviathan, 
Lord  Downshire.”  The  borough  members  of  the  Marquis  were 
bribed  and  a  series  of  remarkable  tricks  were  played  upon  him,  but 
the  Marquess  never  sold  his  seats,  and  the  Burgesses,  who  sat  by  Ins 
favour  alone,  were  bound  to  retire  if  their  public  action  did  not  run 
along  the  lines  which  he  approved.  So  he  turned  out  man  after 
man  as  fast  as  the  Government  bought  them,  and  the  seven 
Downshire  seats  t  recorded  six  votes  against  the  Government 
in  1800.  His  reward  ?  Well  he  was  cashiered  from  the  Colonelcy 
of  the  Down  Militia,  which  he  had  made  one  of  the  most 

*  History  of  England  in  the  18th  Century,  Vol.  IV.  p.  Sl8- 

t  Blessineton,  Co.  Wicklow,  two  seats  ;  Hillsborough,  Co.  Down,  two  seats  ; 
Carlingford,  Co.  Louth,  one  seat  ;  Fore,  Co.  Westmeath,  two  seats. 


RIGHT  HON.  DAVID  LA  TOUCHE,  P.C., 

Owner  of  the  Borough  of  N ewoastle-juxta- Lyons,  County 
Dublin ,  for  which  he  sat ,  with  his  son ,  David  La  Touche 
the  younger.  A  n  eminent  Dublin  Banker  founder  and  first 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  One  of  the  seven  gentle¬ 
men  of  high  character  who,  without  fee  or  reward,  supported 
the  Union.  His  son  and  Parliamentary  colleague ,  David 
La  Touche  the  younger,  was  upon  the  Anti-Unionist  side. 


efficient  regiments  in  Ireland,  his  valuable  offices  were  confiscated, 
his  name  was  struck  off  the  Privy  Council,  and  he  died  a  broken¬ 
hearted  man  ere  the  Union,  which  he  had  fought  so  valiantly,  was 
two  years  old.  His  wife  avenged  his  fall,  and  when  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  sought  to  secure  election  for  the  County  of  Down  in  1806 
the  influence  and  energy  of  this  lady  beat  him  out  of  the 
constituency. 

Let  it  be  recorded  that  the  overthrow  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
the  movement  which  was  the  mainspring  of  the  insurrection  of 
1798,  was  in  its  inception  the  work  of  this  loyal  gentleman  Lord 
Downshire.  Aye,  observes  the  critic,  but  he,  like  many  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Union,  received  the  borough  “compensation.” 
In  the  case  of  the  Marquess  this  amounted  to  £52,500,  but  let  it 
be  remembered  in  his  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  others,  the 
success  of  his  efforts  and  his  plans,  had  they  succeeded,  would  have 
insured  that  such  a  payment,  on  such  an  account,  would  never  have 
been  available  to  fatten  the  purse  of  any  man. 

The  manipulation  of  the  close  and  corrupt  Boroughs  was  the 
most  serious  phase  of  the  Union  period,  as  by  these  operations 
sweeping  changes  were  effected  in  the  character  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  without  the  holding  of  a  General  Election. 

Seats  of  members  desiring  to  retire  from  the  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  were  vacated  by  the  grant 
of  the  nominal  office  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  or  that  of  the  Manor  of  East 
Hendred.  In  Ireland  the  bestowal  of  one 
of  four  nominal  offices  of  profit  accomp¬ 
lished  the  same  object.  These  offices 
were  the  Escheatorships  of  Ulster,  Mun¬ 
ster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught,  each  value 
for  thirty  shillings.  In  Ireland  these 
offices  were  not  availed  of  frequently, 
as  few  members  retired.  Between  1762 
and  1799,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years, 
the  Escheatorship  of  Ulster  was  only 
granted  upon  nine  occasions.  From  1794 
to  1798  thirteen  members  availed  of  the 
privilege  of  retiring,  and  accepted  the 
office  of  Escheator  of  Munster.  One 
single  individual  had  retired  under  cover 
of  the  Escheatorship  of  Connaught — this 
was  in  1788.  Prior  to  the  Union  pro¬ 
posals  the  Escheatorship  of  Leinster  had 
been  useful  to  two  retiring  members— one 
in  1761  and  one  in  1778.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  seen  that  no  abuse  of  these  offices 
had  been  made. 

The  question  of  Union  was  first  venti¬ 
lated  in  the  Last  Parliament  in  January, 
1799,  and  in  that  one  year  twenty-six 
members  accepted  Escheatorships,  and 
vacated  their  seats,  in  every  instance 
except  one,  for  close  boroughs.  The 
Government  gain  by  these  operations  in 
1799  was  a  total  of  twenty-two  seats. 
Between  1st  January,  1800,  and  the  close 
of  the  Parliament  in  the  same  year,  thirty- 
seven  Escheatorships  were  also  granted, 
all  for  close  boroughs,  with  one  exception 
(Londonderry  County).  Thus,  within  two 
years,  sixty  seats  were  vacated,  and  of  these  fifty-eight  were  for 
close’ boroughs.  Few  of  the  forty-one  boroughs  operated  upon 
possessed  twenty  voters,  and  all  were  under  the  control  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  net  result  of  these  proceedings  was  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  whole  gained  forty-two  seats,  seventeen  Government 
seats  were  unchanged,  and  the  Anti-Unionists  captured  five,  the 
latter  thus  bringing  into  the  House  some  of  the  most  effective  and 
masterly  opponents  of  the  Government  measure— viz.,  William 
Saurin  (Blessington  Borough),  Charles  Kendal  Bushe  (Donegal 
Borough),  and  Thomas  Goold  (Kilbeggan  Borough).  John  Philpot 
Curran  also  made  a  belated  entry  for  Banagher. 

A  large  number  of  additional  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
House  was  effected  by  the  appointment  of  an  army  of  “  Gentlemen 
at  Large  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant”— a  small  office  of  profit— and  the 
individuals  appointed  to  these  offices  were  in  every  case  friends  of 
the  Government,  who  verv  often  vacated  one  borough  seat  to  move 
into  another,  an  arrangement  sometimes  necessary  in  this  political 
game  of  chess,  or  perchance  undertaken  to  allow  some  other 
Government  nominee  to  come  into  the  House  and  assist  in  garner¬ 
ing  the  abundant  harvest. 

This  General  Election  for  close  boroughs,  by  means  of  a  hitherto 
unheard-of  abuse  of  the  Escheatorships,  was  the  work  of  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Union  period.  His  protest¬ 
ations  of  purity  and  probity  occur  frequently  in  his  Correspondence. 
In  these  letters  he  inveighed  continually  against  the  corrupt  people 
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of  Ireland  ;  and  the  historians,  never  weary  of  repeating  his  denun¬ 
ciations,  of  pointing  the  moral  and  adorning  the  tale,  incidentally 
approving  the  Viceroy’s  integrity  and  high  character.  Public 
writers  have  set  him  aloft  as  if  he  were  a  kind  of  political  Bishop 
Berkeley,  to  whom  Pope  most  justly  ascribed  “  every  virtue  under 
heaven.” 

A  close  investigation  of  the  performances  of  Marquis  Corn¬ 
wallis  in  1799  and  1800  leaves  one  quite  unconvinced  as  to  the 
value  of  these  testimonials  to  the  public  virtue  of  the  Union  Vice¬ 
roy,  who  has  been  so  readily  accepted,  at  his  own  valuation,  by  the 
historians.  “  The  political  jobbing  in  this  country,”  declared  the 
Viceroy,  “  gets  the  better  of  me.  It  has  ever  been  the  wish  of  my 
life  to  avoid  all  this  dirty  business,  and  I  am  now  involved  in  it 
beyond  all  bearing.  .  .  .  How  I  long  to  kick  those  whom  my 

public  duty  obliges  me  to  court  !  ”  0  “I  despise  and  hate  myself 
for  engaging  in  such  dirty  work.”  “  My  occupation  is  now  jobbing 
with  the  most  corrupt  people  under  heaven.”  j-  Every  student  of 
history  is  familiar  with  these  wailings  of  the  Viceroy,  which  have 
been  almost  as  generally  quoted  as  the  wisest  passages  of  Shake¬ 
speare. 

The  author  and  mover  of  the  Escheator  operations  in  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  would,  like  the  lady  in  the  play,  have  been 
wise  not  to  protest  his  purity  so  much,  for  the  most  impudent  of  all 
the  Irish  borough  operations,  undertaken  by  the  Marquis  Corn¬ 
wallis,  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  son-in-law. 

The  Viceroy  moved  the  close  borough  representatives  in 
and  out,  and  from  borough  to  borough,  as  a  dexterous  chess 
player  handles  his  men  on  the  board ;  but  the  one  instance 
in  which  a  member  for  an  English  close  borough  accepted 
the  stewardship  of  the  Manor  of  East  Hendred  and  vacated 
his  seat  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  pass  over 
into  Ireland  and  become  a  member  of  a  corrupt  borough 
there,  was  supplied  by  his  own  relative,  Mark  Singleton,  an 
officer  in  the  ist  Guards  (afterwards  the  Grenadiers).  This 
gentleman  had  married  Lady  Mary  Cornwallis,  the  only 
daughter  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  in  1785.  Ten  years  later  the 
Marquis  had  returned  him  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  for 
his  nomination  borough  of  Eye,  Co.  Suffolk.  The  year  following 
he  was  appointed  to  the  valuable  office  of  Storekeeper  to  the  Ord¬ 
nance  in  England.  Mark  Singleton  in  October,  1799,  vacated  his 
seat  in  Eye  and  came  to  Ireland.  The  Viceroy  hoped  to  secure  his 
election  for  Lord  Darnley’s  close  borough  of  Athy4  where  a 
vacancy  had  been  caused  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  members. 
This,  however,  did  not  succeed,  as  John,  4th  Earl  of  Darnley,  de¬ 
cided  to  bring  in  a  relative  for  the  Athy  seat.  The  Viceroy,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  matter.  There  was  a  certain 
close  borough  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Ireland — the  name  is 
purposely  withheld — where  a  Peer  returned  the  two  members  by 
means  of  an  electorate  of  thirteen  members.  §  Thomas  Wray, 
Inspector  of  Hearth  Money,  catalogued  this  borough  as  “an  insig¬ 
nificant  little  place,  having  few,  if  any  houses,  and  paying  little,  if 
any,  Hearth  Tax.  An  Anti-Unionist  burgess — a  distinguished 
officer,  and  a  member  of  an  old  Irish  family — had  been  turned  out 
of  the  seat  by  the  Peer,  and  as  a  stopgap  an  English  Clerk  in 
the  Secretary’s  Office  in  Dublin  Castle  had  been  introduced 
into  Parliament  therefor.  On  the  20th  January,  1800,  this  Clerk  was 
appointed  a  Gentleman-at-Large  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  an 
annual  salary  of  ^145  13s.  5d,  and  the  seat  was  thus  vacated.  Into 
the  vacancy  came  Mark  singleton,  ex-member  for  Eye,  the  Viceroy’s 
son-in-law.  He  was  elected  to  the  Last  Parliament  of  Ireland  on 
the  3rd  February,  1800,  took  his  seat  on  the  5th  February,  and 
before  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning  had  voted  for  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Parliament  which  he  had  entered  for  the  first  time 
fifteen  hours  earlier. 

Almost  immediately  the  Viceroy  demanded  an  English  Peerage 
for  the  obliging  Peer  who  owned  Mark  Singleton’s  close 
borough  seat.  The  demand  startled  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
who  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  transaction,  and  demurred  to 
the  proposal,  not  understanding  the  necessity  for  granting  a  seat, 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  to  the  obliging  Peer  of  Ireland.  || 
The  Viceroy  stood  to  his  guns,  however,  declared  the  claim  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  the  Peerage  was  granted.  At  the  Union  the  borough 
was  deprived  of  the  power  of  sending  any  more  Viceroy’s  relatives 
to  Parliament,  and  Ireland  paid  the  customary  £15,000  for  the 
relief.  As  for  the  useful  officer,  he  advanced  quickly  in  military 
rank. 


*  Cornwallis  to  Ross,  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  20  May  1799,  Vol.  iii. , 
p.  100,  101. 

t  Cornwallis  to  Ross,  8  June  1799,  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  102 

+  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Marsden,  29th  October,  1799,  Castlereagh  Correspond¬ 
ence,  Vol.  ii  ,  p.  435. 

§  The  control  of  the  Borough  had  passed  to  the  Peer  with  his  wife,  whose 
family  possessed  it  for  years. 

II  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  Vol.  iii. 


One  might  occupy  one  hundred  pages  with  examples. 

By  means  of  the  Escheatorships  no  less  than  twelve  members 
were  passed  through  the  Last  Parliament  of  Ireland  for  the 
Earl  of  Ely's  three  County  Wexford  boroughs  (Bannow,  Clon- 
mines,  and  Fethard),  by  the  vote  of  one  individual — the  Portrieve, 
one  Samuel  Tench,  who  elected  the  entite  twelve  members.  By 
these  twelve  elections  members  of  the  opposition  were,  in  many 
instances,  forced  to  retire  and  supporters  of  the  Government 
were  returned.  In  1800  Lord  Ely’s  six  borough  members  voted 
with  the  Government  and  received  their  due  rewards,  and  Lord 
Ely  became  a  Marquis  in  Ireland  and  a  Baron  in  Great  Britain,  and 
when  his  three  County  Wexford  borough  curiosities  were  dis¬ 
franchised  he  received  as  compensation  ^45,000.  So  much  for  the 
activities  of  old  Sam  Tench,  some  time  Portrieve* * * §  of  Bannow, 
Clonmines,  and  Fethard. 

Belfast,  the  largest  borough  in  Ireland,  with  twenty-two  thousand 
inhabitants  and  thirteen  electors,  was  a  red-hot  Anti-Unionist 
stronghold  ;  and  the  two  members,  George  Crookshank  and 
Alexander  Hamilton,  reflected  the  feeling  of  Belfast  when  they 
voted  against  the  Government  in  1799.  The  2nd  Marquis  of 
Donegal  controlled  the  borough,  turned  out  the  two  opposition 
members  f  and  replaced  them  by  two  residents  brought  from  the 
County  Waterford — viz.,  Edward  May  and  John  Congreve.  The 
former  voted  for  the  Union  in  1800,  but  the  latter  never  even  took 
his  seat,  and  so  Belfast  only  contributed  one  vote  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  majority  in  1800.  How  odd  it  sounds  to-day  that  in  Belfast, 
where  members  were  elected  by  thirteen  votes  and  dismissed  by 
the  whim  or  interest  of  one  individual,  the  Government  could  not 
secure  one  hundred  and  fifty  names,  out  of  the  twenty-two  thousand 
inhabitants,  for  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Union,  and  that  the 
city  of  Cork,  with  its  electorate  of  one  thousand  five  hundred, 
should  have  been  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  measure  ! 

The  Wonderful  City  of  Clogher. 

The  City  of  Clogher,  Co.  Tyrone,  however,  presented  the  most 
perfect  example  of  the  methods  employed  to  illegally  change  the 
representation.  The  “  City  ”  was  controlled  by  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher.  Rev.  John  Porter,  D.D.,  was  Bishop  of  Clogher  from  1797 . 
He  was  an  Englishman  who  came  to  Ireland  as  Chaplain  to  John, 
ist  Earl  of  Camden  (Viceroy  1795-1798),  and  was  made  a  Bishop 
during  his  first  year  in  Ireland.  The  Government  selected  the  pawns 
and  the  Bishop  set  them  up  on  the  Board.  Here  is  a  brief 
epitome  of  the  record  of  this  most  wonderful  “City”  during  the 
Last  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

Clogher  City,  Co.  Tyrone,  had  an  electorate  of  “  twenty  citizens 
and  inhabitants.'  J  It  was  a  place  of  no  general  trade  or  com¬ 
merce,  except,  indeed,  the  traffic  of  returning  members  to  Par¬ 
liament,  as  the  memorial  presented  by  the  electorate  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Union  Compensation  very  frankly  avowed.  From 
1797  to  1800  this  trade  was  in  a  most  buoyant  and  profitable  con¬ 
dition. 

The  two  Citizens  returned  for  the  “  City  ”  at  the  General 
Election  in  1797  were  Sir  John  Tydd,  Bart.,  Paymaster  of  the  Corn 
Duties,  and  Thomas  Burgh  of  Bert,  who  held  a  bewildering 
variety  of  offices. 

Sir  John  Tydd  accepted  the  Escheatorship  of  Ulster,  and 
vacated  the  Clogher  seat  on  7U1  March,  1798,  and  on  the  same 
day  was  elected  Burgess  for  the  Marquess  of  Downshire’s  Borough 
of  Fore. 

Enter  Jonah  Barrington. 

Into  the  Clogher  seat  vacated  by  Tydd  came  Jonah  Barring¬ 
ton — the  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  Knt.,  of  later  years.  One  year 
previously  Barrington  had  been  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  in  Ireland.  He  had  voted  against  the  Government 
measure  in  1799.  On  the  17th  January,  1800,  less  than  one 
month  prior  to  the  decisive  Union  division  taken  during  that  year, 
Barrington  accepted  the  office  of  Escheator  of  Munster  and 
vacated  the  Clogher  seat.  § 

Barrington  was  the  historian  of  the  Union  period,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  Historic  Memoirs,  and  also  in  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Irish  Nation,  Red  and  Black  Lists  of  the  Union  Divisions.  The 
author  asserted  that  he  wrote  with  the  original  “  Red  ”  and 


*  Portrieve,  or  Portreeve,  from  •'port,”  a  haven  or  harbour,  and  ''reeve,”  an 
officer  or  bailiff  who  looked  after  customs  or  port  tolls .  Bannow  and  Clonmines  in 
1799  and  1800  were  uninhabited,  and  Fethard  was  a  little  hamlet.  One  of  Sam 
Tench’s  Union  Indentures  of  Return  will  be  found  on  page  15 

t  Alexander  Hamilton,  Burgess  of  Belfast,  was  also  deprived  of  his  office  as 
Curzitor  in  Chancery  to  punish  him  for  his  opposition. 

t  Memorial  to  the  Commissioners  of  Union  Compensation  (ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  26th  April,  1805). 

§  Jonah  Barrington  subsequently  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  return  to  the 
House  for  Maryborough. 
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“Black”  Lists0  before  him.  This  may  have  been  true,  but,  if 
the  statement  be  accurate,  then  Barrington  did  not  faithfully 
transcribe  the  division  lists.  One  example  of  Barrington’s  startling 
inaccuracy  will  suffice.  The  name  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Annesley 
is,  of  many  instances,  the  most  remarkable 
omission.  Annesley  (of  whom  presently)  ap¬ 
peared  in  neither  of  Barrington’s  lists,  which, 
by  the  way,  Henry  Grattan  the  younger  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Life  of  his  illustrious  father. 

The  reason  for  Barrington’s  retirement  from 
Clogher  is  to  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary  Report 
of  “A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,”  issued  in  1829,  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
Report,  Barrington  was,  during  the  following  year, 
by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  removed  from  the  Bench.  The  circum¬ 
stances  were  of  a  very  painful  character,  and  they 
are  only  referred  to  here  as  Barrington’s  evidence 
gives  part  of  the  story  of  Clogher.  In  the  course 
of  his  testimony  to  the  Select  Committee,  Bar¬ 
rington  declared  that  Lord  Westmoreland!  ‘  wrote 
me  a  letter  expressing  his  expectation  that  I  would 
resign  my  seat  (which  I  had  got  through  his  lord- 
ship),  as  I  opposed  the  Government  question  (the 
Union).  I  had  paid  for  my  former  seat  (City 
of  Clogher)  £2,500,  and  I  did  sav  I  thought  I 
should  be  made  some  compensation  for  it.  but 
whether  I  was  or  not,  I  would  do  as  Lord  West¬ 
moreland  suggested,  against  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Oriel  (Rt.  Hon.  John  Foster,  the  Speaker),  Mr. 

Ponsonbv,  and  other  friends  of  eminence,  and  re¬ 
sign  my  seat  ;  and  I  did  resign  my  seat,  upon  the 
understanding  that  I  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as 
others  who  resigned  their  seats.”  Barrington  further  related  that 
he  subsequently  put  in  a  claim  for 
compensation,  but  that  it  was 
put  in  too  late,  the  time  for  re¬ 
ceiving  claims  being  limited  to 
one  year.  He  added  that  “Dr. 

Duigenan  (Armagh  Borough)  was 
a  Commissioner  (of  Union  Com¬ 
pensation)  and  Lord  Annesley 
(Hon.  Richard  Annesley).  .  .  . 

They  were  my  friends,  but  could 
do  nothing."  The  name  of 
Duigenan,  like  that  of  Annesley, 
was  significantly  absent  from 
Barrington’s  Black  Lists  of  the 
Government  majority.  Another 
omission  was  the  name  of  Sir 
George  Shee,  Bart.,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  sat  for  the 
Borough  of  Knocktopher,  Co. 

Kilkenny.  Perhaps  the  following 
letter,  extracted  from  Barring¬ 
ton’s  sworn  deposition,  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  latter  omission  : 

“  My  Dear  Barrington, — I  am 
happy  to  tell  you  that  a  very  saiis- 
facloiy  letter  has  gone  from  hence 
on  your  business,  dated  the  29th 
December. 

“  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

“George  Shee. 

“  Downing  Street, 

4th  January,  1805.” 


'  This  letter,’’  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  deposed,  “  was  succeeded 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  paid  to  me  by  the  Irish  Treasury, 


by 

exclusive  of  salary,  as  some  compensation  towards  my  losses. 
So  Saul,  too,  was  amongst  the  profits  ! 


Jonah  Barrington  Goes 
Annesley  Comes  In 


JAMES  MOORE, 

Of  Drumbanagher.  An  incorruptible  Anti- 
Unionist.  Elected  Burgess  for  Newry,  8th 
March,  1799  Strongly  opposed  the  Union. 
rFfls  offered  and  i  e fused  Union  Peerage. 
The  Estate  of  Drumbanagher  consisted  of 
4,000  acres. 


*  Red  and  Black  Lists  were  regularly 
issued  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ire¬ 
land  up  to  1800  as  a  record  of  the  voting 
on  each  question.  No  official  Red  and 
Black  Lists  ofthe  Union  Division  of  1800 
were  ever  publicly  issued.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  books  and  documents  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  mutilated,  and  suppressed,  to 
prevent  the  exact  truth  becoming  pub¬ 
licly  known.  Many  L  sts  were  published 
of  the  Union  Division  in  1800,  such  as 
Barrington's,  Webb's,  etc. ,  but  the  entire 
reconstruct  on  of  the  Parliament  was 
necessary  before  the  full  and  ac' urate 
account  of  the  proceedings  could  be 
gauged,  and  this  work  has  now,  for  the 
first  time,  been  completed. 

f  John  Fane,  10th  Ea-1  of  Westmoreland, 

1789-1795- 


Anti 


U  nion 

possessions  in  Fermanagh ,  and  sat  as  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  that  county  from 
1761  to  1800.  Fought  the  measure  at  every  stage.  An  honourable  example  of  the 
best  type  of  Irish  country  gentleman. 

[From  Mr,  W  Nairn's  Copy  of  the  Portrait  at  Castle  Archdale.  J 

Lord 


Out  ok  Clogher,  and 
for  the  “  City.” 

To  resume  the  Clogher  changes.  The  person 
who  came  into  Parliament  for  Barrington’s 
Clogher  seat  was — the  Hon.  Richard  Annesley  ! 
At  the  General  Election  Annesley  had  been  re¬ 
turned  for  Fore  Borough,  Co.  Westmeath,  and 
also  for  the  borough  of  Blessington,  Co.  Wicklow 
— both  seats  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire.  As  already  related,  Annesley  had  elected 
to  sit  for  the  latter,  and  Sir  Jr  hn  Tydd  had  slipped 
out  of  the  Clogher  seat,  wanted  for  Barrington, 
and  into  the  Fore  seat,  vacated  by  Annesley. 
Annesley  had  voted  for  the  Union  in  1799.  and 
was  forced  by  Lord  Downshire  to  retire  from 
Blessington.  This  Annesley  did  by  accepting 
the  Escheat orship  of  Munster  on  the  20th  January, 
1800.  Eight  davs  later  he  was  returned  as  Citizen 
for  Clogher  City  in  the  room  of  Barrington.0 

Annesley  voted  for  the  Union  as  Citizen  for 
Clogher  in  1800,  and  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Union 
Bill.  Thomas  Burgh,  Annesley’s  colleague  in 
Clogher,  had  voted  with  the  Government  in  1799, 
and  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Accounts. 
The  acceptance  of  this  office  vacated  his  seat,  and 
he  was  kept  out  of  the  House  by  the  Government 
(who  feared  that  he  was  lukewarm  on  the  great  question)  until  the 
decisive  division  of  1800  was  over.  Sir  John  Tydd  now  again 

resigned  his  seat  in  Fore  Borough, 
and  Thomas  Burgh  took  his  place 
as  Burgess  for  Fore,  after  the 
division  of  1800.  This  was  so 
timed  as  to  leave  the  Fore  seat 
vacant  for  the  great  Union  Divi¬ 
sion  of  1800,  and  thus  Lord  Down¬ 
shire  lost  one  of  the  seven  votes 
he  had  resolved  to  cast  against 
the  measure. 

Into  the  vacancy  caused  in 
Clogher  by  the  retirement  of 
Burgh  came  Lieutenant-General 
William  Gardiner,  who  was  re¬ 
turned  for  “  the  City  ”  on  the  same 
day  as  Richard  Annesley.  In  the 
division  of  1800  Gardiner,  like 
Annesley,  voted  for  the  measure. 

Annesley  is  Unseated. 

A  petition  was  presented  by  the 
two  opposition  candidates,  John 
King  and  Charles  Ball,  both  Anti- 
Unirnists,  against  the  return 
of  Gardiner  and  Annesley  for 
Clogher,  and  on  the  29th  March, 
1800,  the  latter  were  declared 
never  to  have  been  duly  elected. 
By  order  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  the  two  Indentures,  certify¬ 
ing  the  Return  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
William  Gardiner  and  the  Hon. 
Richard  Annesley,  were  placed  on 
the  table  of  the  House  by  Thomas 
Bouchier,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  and  Hanaper,  who,  by 
the  order  of  Parliament,  erased 
the  names  of  the  non-elected 
“Citizens,”  Gardiner  and  Annesley, 
and  replaced  them  with  the  names 
of  John  King  and  Charles  Ball. 
The  city  had  fallen  !  In  the  last 
election  of  its  long  history  the 
Bishop’s  close  Borough  of  Clogher 
had  been  forced  open. 

The  original  documents,  the 
Writs  and  Indentures  of  Return, 
were  preserved  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Hanaper, 
and  are  now  in  the  Public  Record 


colonel  mervyn  archdale, 

Archdale, **  of  Castle  Archdale.  Owner  of  great  terntorial 


Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 


*  The  Writ  vacating  Barrington’s  Clogher  seat,  and  the  subsequently  amended 
Indenture  of  Annesley’s  Return  therefor, are  here  reproduced  in  reduced  facsimile. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


The  Ladv  of  the  House. 


Christmas,  1911. 
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Office,  Dublin.  A  reduced  facsimile  of  Barrington's  Writ  and  of 
Annesley’s  Return,  as  amended,  is  here  presented. 

The  loss  of  his  seat  was  nothing  very  startling  in  the  case  of 
Gardiner,  but  was  grave  indeed  in  that  of  Annesley,  for  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Union  Bill, 
which  had  been  debated  and  passed,  line  by  line,  under  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  an  individual  who  was  no  more  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  than  the  statue  of  King  William  III.  which  stood  outside  on 
College  Green.  The  consideration  of  the  measure  in  Committee 
was,  perforce,  stopped,  and  it  was  not  until  the  8th  May  that 
Annesley  could  get  back  to  the  House.  This  was  effected  by 
means  of  a  Stuart  Borough,  but  that  was  the  usual  course,  for 
every  city,  borough,  and  town  already  mentioned  as  being  con¬ 
nected  with  this  City  of  Clogher  operation  was  a  legacy  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  last  Stuart  Borough  availed  of  by  Annesley  was 
Midleton  Town,  Co.  Cork.  Major-General  John  F.  Cradock  was 
one  of  the  sitting  members,  and  was  now  appointed  a  Gentleman- 
at-Large  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  thus  vacating  the  seat.  Annesley 
was  elected  in  the  room  of  Cradock,  and  was  back  in  the  House 
on  8th  May,  and  shortly  resumed  his  labours  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  great  measure. 

The  Bill  ‘Hung  Up.” 

The  unseating  of  Annesley  at  such  a  critical  time  had  fairly 
paralysed  the  Government.  The  House  had  met  on  fourteen  days 
during  the  month  of  February,  and  from  the  ist  to  the  28th  March, 
the  day  of  Annesley’s  disaster,  it  had  worked  at  high  pressure,  and 
sat  on  twenty-one  days  out  of  the  twenty-eight.  Between  the  28th 
March  and  8th  May,  when  Annesley  was  seeking  a  seat,  it  had  only 
assembled  five  times.  The  critics  of  the  Parliament  have  deduced 
from  this  fact  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  cared  nothing  for  the 
fate  of  their  Legislature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sparse  meetings 
of  Parliament  were  caused  by  the  Government’s  fear  of  assembling 
the  House  when  the  great  Bill  was  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima¬ 
tion.  So  that,  at  the  most  important  and  critical  juncture  in  the 
history  of  the  Last  Parliament,  the  Government  hesitated  to 
assemble  the  House  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  because  their  Chair¬ 
man  of  Committee  was  in  the  wilderness  seeking  a  seat!  Once 
Annesley  got  back  to  Parliament,  as  the  new  Burgess  for  Midleton 
Town,  the  House  sat  every  week-day  from  the  8th  to  the  31st  of 
May,  and  for  twenty-three  of  the  thirty  days  of  June. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Annesley  had  performed  a  feat  hitherto 
unattempted  in  the  Parliament.  He  was  elected  to  the  last  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Fore  Borough,  Co.  Westmeath  ;  Blessington  Borough, 
Co.  Wicklow  ;  Clogher  City,  Co.  Tyrone  ;  and  Midleton  Town,  Co. 
Cork  ;  and  every  one  of  these  boroughs,  city  and  town,  were  at  the 
Union  swept  away  as  unworthy  of  Parliamentary  existence.  The 
reform,  no  doubt,  was  needed,  but  it  cost  Ireland  £ 60,000 .  Annesley 
was  twice  turned  out  of  the  Last  Parliament,  and  had  acted  as 
Chairman  of  the  Whole  House,  on  the  most  important  measure 
in  its  history,  when  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  He 
had  his  reward,  and  it  was  quite  ample.  One  part  of  it  was  the 
office  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Union  Compensation,  where  he 
presided  over  the  distribution  of  a  huge  sum  of  Irish  money,  of 
which  only  a  part  was  the  £1,260  000  distributed  for  the  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  such  boroughs  as  had  made  his  fortune  during  the 
last  months  of  the  Legislature. 

The  election  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Annesley  for  Midleton  Town 
caused  a  great  movement  in  the  House.  Cradock  had  retired  from 
Midleton  to  let  Annesley  back  to  Parliament,  and  now  Cradock 
had  to  be  provided  for.  This  is  what  happened. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  W.  Stewart  (half  brother  to  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  and  afterwards  3rd  Marquis  of  Londonderry)  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Escheator  of  Ulster  on  8th  May,  1800  — the  day  of  Annesley  s 
election  for  Midleton— and  retired  from  Thomastown  Borough,  Co. 
Kilkenny.®  Major-General  Cradock  promptly  stepped  into  the 
Thomastown  vacancy  and  returned  to  the  House.  The  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Conolly  became  Escheator  of  Munster  on  8th  May,  1800 
and  vacated  Londonderry  County— the  only  county  seat  thus 
treated  during  the  whole  of  the  Last  Parliament,  until  the  measure 
had  been  carried  the  Government  not  having  dared  to  risk  an 
election  in  any  county  where  individual  influence  was  not  par¬ 
amount.  There  was  not  anv  risk  in  Londonderry,  however. 
TheJCounty  had  first  sent  Members  to  the  Parliament  of  James  I., 
and  these  were  chiefly  returned  by  the  influence  of  the  Irish  Society, 
representing  the  twelve  Corporation  Companies  of  the  City  ot 
London  which  had  “  planted "  Ulster.  Great  estates  had  been 
secured,  in  due  time,  by  the  Stewarts  and  the  Beresfords  ;  indeed. 
Tristram  Beresford— the  first  of  his  famous  family  to  settle  in  Ireland 
--had  come  over  as  the  first  Agent-General  of  the  Irish  Society,  com¬ 


missioned  to  manage  its  affairs  and  transact  its  business  in  Ulster. 
So  in  this  exceptional  county  it  was  safe  for  Mr.  Conolly  to  retire, 
and  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  C.  W.  Stewart,  who  fifteen  days  earlier  had  retired  from 
Thomastown  Borough.  This  move  of  passing  from  a  Burgess  to  a 
Knight  of  the  Shire  had  its  reward.  Colonel  Stewart  received  the 
“patronage”  of  the  County  Londonderry. 

Let  the  reader  clearly  understand  that  never,  in  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  had  one  single  Escheatorship  transaction  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  above  outlined,  taken  place  until  that  good  man,  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  the  pious  Viceroy,  who  desired  to  “  kick  ”  the  corrupt 
people  of  this  country,  came  over  in  1798  to  carry  through  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  William  Pitt. 

All  the  original  Writs  and  Returns,  now  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  Dublin,  the  Manuscript  Minute  Books  of  the  Houpe,  the 
Lords  and  Commons  Journals  and  Parliamentary  .Returns  are  the 
authorities  on  which  the  facts  above  stated  are  based  ;  the  Corn¬ 
wallis  Correspondence,  Casllereagh  Correspondence,  and  Beresford 
Correspondence  have  also  been  consulted. 

Sir  Laurence  Parsons  and  the  Irish  Gentry. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  during  his  short  Viceroyalty  in  Ireland.  To 
hide  his  own  grave  misdeeds  he  adroitly  painted  the  people  of 
Ireland  as  the  most  corrupt  under  Heaven.  Sir  Laurence  Parsons, 
Knight  of  the  Shire  for  King’s  County,  had  described,  in  prophetic 
words,  the  sources  of  corruption  imported  into  Ireland.  Uttered 
four  years  before  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived,  they  were  admirably 
descriptive  of  the  virtuous  Viceroy  who  was  yet  to  come.  “  The 
gentlemen  of  this  country,”  said  Sir  Laurence  Parsons,  “if  not 
poisoned  by  example  and  temptation,  would  be  as  virtuous  as  any 
on  earth— it  is  their  nature  to  be  so.  They  are  not  born  an 
avaricious,  gripping,  plundering  gentry,  but  the  very  reverse — 
noble,  generous,  and  independent.  .  .  It  is  the  despicable 

panders  of  an  external  administration  who  come  over  here  and 
blow  upon  their  characters,  and  tamper  with  them  and  taint 
them  ;  and  then,  when  they  go  back  to  England,  stigmatise 
them  for  the  taint  which  they  themselves  had  given,  until  they 
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room  of  lames  Kearney,  appointed  an  Escheator. 
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have  made  the  name  of  the  Irish  Parliament  almost  a  synonym  for 
corruption.’-  ® 

The  Character  of  the  Opposition. 

The  result  of  the  entire  undertaking  was  that  115  gentlemen  of 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  battery  of 
bribery,  corruption,  trickery,  and  intimidation,  voted  against  the 
measure  in  1800.  These  gentlemen  represented,  in  great  measure, 
the  open  constituencies  of  Ireland,  the  counties  and  the  chief  cities, 
and  almost  the  “  whole  un bribed  intellect  of  Ireland  was  ranged 
upon  their  side.’  f  Hallam  says  of  the  great  parliamentary  time 
of  Irish  history  that  it  was  “a  period  of  splendid  eloquence,  and  of 
ardent  though  always  uncompromising  patriotism.”  And  these  1 1 5 
gentlemen  of  Ireland,  who  did  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  upheld 
the  high  character  of  their  class  in  those  dark  days  of  a  long  and 
terrible  temptation. 

The  Opposition  had  a  leader  in  Henry  Grattan  whose  character  and 
devotion  was  not  overestimated  by  the  memorable  tribute  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  churchman,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  who  closed  his  famous  essay 
with  these  words  :  “  No  Government  ever  dismayed  him — the  world 
could  not  bribe  him — he  thought  only  of  Ireland — lived  for  no 
other  object — dedicated  to  her  his  beautiful  fancy,  his  manly  courage, 
and  all  the  splendour  of  his  astonishing  eloquence.  He  was  so 
born  and  so  gifted  that  poetry,  forensic  skill,  elegant  literature  and 
all  the  highest  attainments  of  human  genius  were  within  his  reach; 
but  he  thought  the  noblest  occupation  of  a  man  was  to  make  other 
men  happy  and  free  ;  and  in  that  straight  line  he  went  on  for  fifty 
years,  without  one  side  look,  without  one  yielding  thought,  without 
one  motive  in  his  heart,  which  he  might  not  have  laid  open 
to  the  view  of  God  and  man.” 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  a 
body  intensely  loyal  to  the  Empire,  for  which  it  had  repeatedly 
made  great  sacrifices  This  was  ever  mani¬ 
fest,  even  in  such  times  of  bitter  controversy 
with  the  sister  country  as  1780,  1782  and  1798. 


and  he  employed  over  3,000  workers.  Mr.  Denis  Thomas  O'Brien, 
another  cotton  manufacturer,  testified  that  the  Irish  cotton  trade 
employed  30,000  people,  and  tiiat  £500000  was  annually  paid  for 
labour  in  tuat  trade.  Mr.  Jacob  Geoghegan,  a  silk  manuiacturer, 
considered  the  “  superintendence  of  a  resident  parliament  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  protection  of  his  trade.  He  would  not  have  engaged  in 
it  without  that  protection.”  He  estimated  that  from  5.000  to  6,000 
persons  were  then  eng  iged  in  the  silk  trades  of  Dublin.  Mr. 
Leland  Crosthwaite  testified  that  there  were  twenty  sugar  houses  in 
lrelmd,  and  that  fleets  of  ships  brought  the  raw  sugar  in  from  the 
West  Indies  to  Dublin,  and  that  this  was  paid  for  in  Irish  manufac¬ 
ture  imported  to  the  We-t  Indies.  He  had  always  seen  the  House 
ready  to  protect  and  encourage  the  manufactures  of  this  country; 
and  he  thinks  they  lose  the  protection  when  they  lose  their  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  Mr.  John  Duffy,  a  Dublin  calico  printer,  informed  the 
Committee  that  he  gave  daily  work  to  1,200  persons,  and  added 
that  about  £ 200,000  capital  was  employed  in  the  calico  printing 
trade  in  Ireland.  The  return  is  filled  with  interesting  evidence 
respecting  the  condition  of  other  important  trades  that  had  risen  to 
opulence  under  the  old  protective  Parliament,  and  subsequently 
disappeared. 

Three  lines  of  figures  will  show  the  growth  of  population, 
revenue,  and  local  taxation  in  Ireland  during  the  closing  fifteen 
years  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 
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Taxation 
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ONE  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE 
ANTI-UNIONISTS. 


Irish  Trade  under  the  Protectionist 
Parliament  ok  Ireland. 

In  the  memorable  year  1780  the  Free  Trade 
was  established — not,  however,  the  political 
Free  Trade  from  which  agricultural  Ireland 
and  her  landed  interests  have  suffered  so 
severely — for  the  Irish  Free  Trade  Parliament 
was  thoroughgoing  in  its  protectionist  policy. 

Irish  Free  Tiade  meant  freedom  from  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  trade  of  Ireland 
for  the  benefit  of  England.  Ireland,  when  she 
established  her  Free  Trade,  continued  the 
duties,  but  they  were  imposed  by  the  Native 
Parliament  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  king¬ 
dom.  How  successful  the  policy  was  in 
fostering  the  growth  of  industries  and  com¬ 
merce,  how  hopeful  the  outlook,  was  attested 
from  a  singular  quarter.  When  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature  was  first  agitated,  the 
Government  took  measures  to  place  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  before  the  country.  This 
statement  was  drawn  up  by  Edward  Cooke, 
the  Under  Secretary,  member  for  Old  Leighlin  Borough,  Co. 
Carlow,  in  the  last  Parliament,  Under  Secretary  at  the  Castle, 
and  Lord  Ca-tlereagh's  chief  lieutenant  during  the  Union 
operations.  He  was  addressing  a  public,  versed  from  practical 

experience,  in  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  admit,  what  was  evident  to  all  men,  that,  since  1779, 
Ireland  had  made  tremendous  strides  in  manufactures,  agriculture, 
population,  and  wealth.  “  It  is  universally  admitted,”  wrote  Cooke 
in  his  official  pamphlet  \  “that  no  country  in  the  world  ever  made 
such  rapid  advances  as  Ireland  had  done  in  these  respects.  I  he 
woollen  trade  had  grown  enormously,  the  cotton  manufacture  had 
been  protected  by  higher  duties  since  1782  and  had  prospered.  The 
House  of  Commons  of  Ireland  took  evidence  before  a  Committee 
regarding  the  manufactures  of  the  country  and  the  proposed  Legis¬ 
lative  Union.  §  Mr.  John  Orr,  of  Dublin,  was  examined,  as  to  the 
cotton  industry,  and  assured  the  Committee  that  the  Irish  cotton 
manufacture  had  “thrived  under  the  auspices  and  protection  it 
received  from  an  Irish  Parliament,”  and  tnat  “  much  Irish  capital 
had  been  embarked  under  the  faith  of  an  Irish  Pari  ament.”  Mr.  Orr 
estimated  the  value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Ireland  at 
£750,000  per  annum  ;  he  was  only  one  of  many  manufacture! s, 


SIR  LAURENCE  PARSONS,  5th  BART., 
Knight  of  the  Shire  for  King's  County. 
Moved  the  rejection  of  the  Union,  paragraph 
in  Address,  1799,  when  project  was  defeated 
on  his  motion.  Opposed  the  measure  at 
every  stage.  Afterwards  2nd  Earl  of  Rosse. 


*  Irish  Debates,  Vol.  xiv. ,  pp.  ioi,  102. 

t  In  Hen’-y  Grattan’s  Life  it  is  asserted  that  only  seven  gentlemen  voted  with 
the  Government  without  fee,  reward,  or  hope  ol  preferment. 

■j.  Arguments  Dor  and  Against  a  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

§  The  Reoort  of  this  Committee  was  reprinted  by  order  of  the  United  Home 
of  Commons  in  1833 


The  management  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
by  the  Parliament  was  marked  by  a  wise 
frugality,  and  there  weie  evidences  of  a 
humane  intention  to  exempt  the  poor  from  the 
pressure  of  taxation.  The  Hearth  Tax,  the 
most  important  local  taxation,  gave  prooof  of 
this  intention.  The  tax  was  levied  on  the 
number  of  fire  hearths  in  each  house.  The 
cottager,  with  one  hearth,  was  tax  free.  The 
house  containing  two  hearths  paid  4s  io£d 
annually,  three  hearths  8s  i^d,  and  nine 
hearths  or  more,  8s  8d  per  hearth.  When  the 
Union  was  secure  the  Government,  by  means 
of  its  majority  in  the  fast-expiring  Parliament, 
imposed  a  new  tax,  on  windows,  and  here  the 
old  regard  for  the  poor  again  showed  itself, 
for  the  house  with  less  than  five  windows  was 
exempt.  A  dwelling  with  five  windows  paid 
5s  io|d,  ten  18s  5d,  and  so  on,  to  a  building 
with  fifty  windows,  which  contributed  £13 
16s  3d.* * * §  Coaches  and  other  carriages  were 
also  taxed.  The  “  luxuries  of  the  poor,”  too, 
were  lightly  dealt  with,  lor  the  tax  on  spirits 
was  only  3s  9^d  per  gallon,  and  tobacco 
paid  but  5d  per  lb.  Ireland,  unlike 
Great  Britain,  never  had  an  Income  Tax 
under  her  own  Parliament. 

The  internal  navigation  of  the  country  had  been  excellently  de¬ 
veloped  by  means  of  canals,  Irish  horse-breeding  had  been  started 
on  its  still  successful  career,  and  the  cities  and  chief  towns  of 
Ireland  had  expanded  and  improved.  The  leading  features  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  its  splendid  University  buildings,  Courts  of  Law, 
Custom  House,  Exchange,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  chief 
streets,  squares,  stately  residences,  fine  quays,  hospitals,  and 
excellent  port,  had  been  evolved  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Parliament,  so  that  even  if  all  its  detractors  could  say 
about  its  shortcomings  were  true — and  their  charges  are  in 
very  many  instances  exaggerated,  prejudiced,  and  untrust¬ 
worthy —  the  evidence  of  fact  shows  that  when  the  gentry  of 
Ireland  lived  in  their  own  land  and  ruled  her  affairs  in  their  own 
House,  they  left  multiplied  proofs  of  their  practical  love  of  country, 
their  sagacity,  public  spirit,  and  wise  ad  mi  nis-t  ration. 

*40  Geo.  III.,  Cap.  52. 

LEWERS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

At  a  period  such  as  this,  when  people’s  minds  are  running  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  suitable  and  practical  Christmas  presents  for  the  little  folk, 
suggestions  as  to  suitable  places,  where  appropriate  gifts  may  be  had, 
are,  of  necessity,  welcome.  In  this  connection,  we  would  point  to  Messrs. 
Lewers,  the  well-known  outfitters,  etc.,  of  Sackville  Street,  near  the 

Pillar,”  as  about  the  best  house  we  know  for  this  purpose.  In  that 
beautiful  and  excellent  wearing  material,  known  as  Irish  poplin,  Messrs. 
Lewers  are  showing  a  fanciful  variety — in  ties  for  gentlemen,  and  for 
ladies  a  poplin  tie  and  belt  to  match.  They  are  pretty  in  design,  and 
are  of  the  class  known  as  “Royal  Irish”  Poplin,  made  by  a  leading  Dublin 
manufacturing  firm.  For  children  this  firm  specialises  in  handsome  and 
fetching  suits,  overcoats,  etc.  In  underwear,  Messrs.  Lewers  stock  only 
best  makes,  such  as  "  Wolsey,”  ‘  P^sco,”  and  the  Irish  "  Blackrock.” 
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THE  PRETTY  CHILD  COMPETITIONS. 


Thf  total  number  of  photographs  received  for  our  191 1  Biennial  Pretty  Child  Competitions  was  4,948,  showing  an  advance  on  the  numbers  in 
our  nrevious  comperitions  From  this  mountain  of  photographs  we  have  adjudged  a  large  number  as  being  specially  suitable  for  rep 
ductfon  The  chUdren  represent  every  class  in  the  community,  and  there  is  hardly  an  Irish  district,  town,  or  village,  which  has  not  eon- 
ot  n^ibnmiv  little  representative  The  protraits  reproduced  represent  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  will 


e  community,  anci  tiiere  is  iiarcuy  an  iribn  ujamcL,  tu w n,  wj.  »» ***>-*.*. 

tributed  at  least"  one^bonny  little  representative  The  protraits  reproduced  represent  the  survival  of  the  “  fittest  ”  and  will  be  found  en¬ 
shrined  ill  the  '■  Album  of  Little  Beauties,”  a  copy  of  which  is  presented  gratis  with  each  copy  of  our  Extra  Christmas  Number.  !n  Class 
a  fort v  two  nortraits  of  girls  between  the  ages  of  four  and  ten  vears  are  presented  :  Class  B  contains  forty-two  boys  of  like  age  in  Class  C 
Uiere  are  fortv  two  photographs  of  girls  under  four  vears  of  age  and  Class  D  consists  of  forty-two  little  boys,  who  have  not  yet  completed 
their  nuartette  of  years.  In  all,  no 'less  than  168  Portraits  are  given.  Each  class  is  completed  upon  one  page  of  the  Album,  and  the  number 
.  .  .  L  c  ,  i  i  . -a _ u  ifii  nouip  ailrlr^Qc:  nnrl  aap  of  the  child  erven  at  foot  of  the  page  on  which  the  portrait 


their  nuartette  of  vears  ~In  all,  no  less  than  168  Portraits  are  given.  P,aeh  class  is  completed  upon  one  page  ui  me  mu um,  ouu  --  — — — 

whiclms  placed  under  each  portrait,  corresponds  with  the  name,  address,  and  age  of  the  child  given  at  foot  of  the  page  on  which  the  P^trait 

appears*  Inside  the  Album  will  be  found  a  Voting  Paper,  upon  this  Our  Readers  are  invited  to  record  their  votes  for  the  Child  Beauties 
r>F  their'  choice  in  each  class.  The  Voting  Papers  contain  the  fullest  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  voters.  All  Voting  Papers  must  reach 
the  I  vdy  of  THE  House  Commercial  Buildings,  Dublin,  on  or  before  Thursday  28th  December.  The  votes  will  be  counted  and  the  Prize 
t  e^ri  Z  Of  the  LADY  OF  the  House.  Now,  one  word  to  the  voters.  Everyone  possessed  of  a  Voting  Paper  is  en- 

enHHed  to  Four  VoTES-viz.?  one  in  each  of  the  Four  Classes.  In  past  Competitions  it  was  found  that  a  very  large  body  o  voters 
..  nimnoed  ”  or  voted  for  a  single  competitor  in  one  class,  sacrificing  the  other  three  votes  m  the  remaining  classes  Phis  is  an  objectless  pro¬ 
ceeding  and  we  would  therefore,  ask  every  voter  to  vote  for  the  Prettiest  Child  in  each  of  the  whole  four  classes.  If  a  number  of  voting  papers 
are  sent  fastened  together,  all  recording  votes  for  the  same  children,  only  the  top  one  need  be  filled  in  and  signed,  to  ensure  all  the  attached 

PaAlirSphotographs  whichhave  not  been  reproduced,  and  for  the  return  of  which  stamps  have  been  sent,  will  be  posted  to  their  owners  on  or 

beThe  Prize ^wa^ and  Full  Report  will  appear  in  the!  Lady  of  the  House  for  15th  January  next,  after  which  date  all  photographs 
reproduced  in  the  Album  of  Little  Beauties  will  be  returned  to  the  senders. 

SPECIAL  HONOURABLE  MENTION. 


A.  Dudley  T.  Annesley,  The  Mount,  Arklow,  IJ.  Violet  V.  Aikins,  Flower  Hill, 
Navan  21.  B.  Nannie  Bullen,  5,  Clonmore  Ter.,  Tralee,  7£.  Evelyn  Brown,  7  Cathe¬ 
dral  Scj.,  Waterford,  4|.  Arnold  Barber,  59,  Up.  Mervue_ St.,  Belfast,  3.  Frances  Barry, 

7  Daisy  Terrace,  Waterford,  4.  Samuel  Browning,  o,  O  Connell  Ter.,  Limerick,  4f. 
Shawn  Beakey,  BallykUty,  Coolgreanv,  Gorey,  9.  Kathleen  Bolger,  77  Lombard  St.  W  ., 
Dublin,  64.  Eveleen  Barry,  32,  Kingsland  Parade,  Dublin,  4f  EUy  Butler,  Bridge  St., 
Tipperary,  74.  Lissie  Byrne,  Castlemaine  St.,  Athlone,  8.  Meta  Black,  Waveriey  Cot ., 
Bangor,  7f.  Edward  Bracken,  Woodford  Ho.,  Ballytore,  6£.  Ins  Bury,  32,  S.  Frederick 
St  Dublin,  7.  Florence  Bunting,  Rlv.  Station,  Ballyhaums,  2|.  C.  Colin  Clandillon, 
Darrara  Clonakiltv,  4|.  Eric  Colwell,  Gresham  Hotel,  Dublin,  9.  Thomas  G.  Cooke, 
Ashford'  Cong,  2£.  Annie  Clooney,  3,  Fields  Ter.,  Rauelagh,  9.  Kora  Corrv,  The  Lodge, 
Newtown,  Kildare,  7}.  Lina  Colley,  61,  Up.  Stephen  St.,  Dublin,  8.  Amy  Clarke,  34 
Merrion  Sq„  Dublin,  2}.  J.  J.  Callagy,  Eglinton  St.,  Galway,  3f.  Charlie  Collins,  Staple- 
ton  Place/Dundalk,  If.  John  Collins,  7,  Reinhardts  Bldgs.,  Lombard  St.,  Dublin,  9  mos. 
David  Chambers,  Castle  St.,  Enniskillen,  2 J.  Michael  Colahan,  Rosslea,  Meath  Rd., 
Bray,  6J.  Thomas  Crowley,  Ballineen,  7J.  Seamus  Collins,  16,  St.  Joseph  Avenue, 
Dublin  24.  Eileen  Carroll,  16,  Carysfort  Av„  Blackrock,  6£.  Phyllis  Campbell,  17  L  • 
Beechwood  Av„  Dublin,  5.  Madeline  Coyne,  George's  Street,  Wexford  9f.  D  Rose 
Daniels,  56,  Mullins  St.,  Balmain,  Sydney,  7£.  Henry  Duignan,  o  Brougham  St.,  Belfast, 
14.  Maurice  Dodd,  Gezira  Gds.,  Cairo,  If.  Robert  Dunlop,  3,  Up.  Prince  Edward  Ter., 
Blackrock,  34.  Michael  Donovan,  44,  Harrybrook  St.,  Belfast,  4.  Cecil  Dobie,  -8,  Re- 
eent  St  Belfast,  4£.  Maureen  Dunne,  Henry  St.,  Tullamore,  2.  E.  Dal}^,  Main  vbt., 
Ferbane,’  10.  Vincent  Digbv,  Caledon,  Co.  Tyrone,  2.  Eileen  Deacon  3,  Duke  St  Drog¬ 
heda  7.  Moira  Dwyer,  Main  St.,  Roscrea,  2.  John  Devine,  8,  N .  Richmond  St.,  Dublin, 
6mos  Eileen  Dovle,  Newcastle  St., Kilkeel,  4.  May  Dunphy,  1 1  Barrett  St.  Kingstown, 
84  Carmie  Dilwbrth,  6,  Lower  Glentworth  St.,  Limerick,  10.  Herbert  Doherty,  2, 
Doherty’s  Ter.,  Kilkee,  3|.  Anna  Doyle,  6,  Westbourne  Ter.,  Bray,  7  Gretta  Delany, 
Leighlin  Bridge,  Carlow,  5.  E.  Willie  Ebrill,  72,  Waterloo  Rd.,  Dublin,  If.  F  Jack 
Fraser,  Ardarragh,  Lisburn,  2.  Geraldine  Flanagan,  21,  High  St  ,  Sligo,  6J.  Patricia 
Fitzgerald,  Newtown,  Castlebar,  1£.  Sadie  Fitzmaunce,  13,  Lr.  Glengantt  Rd.,  Dub  n, 
64  Isabel  Flanagan,  Moume  Hotel,  Strabane,  2.  George  Finn,  10,  Norfolk  Rd.,  Dublin, 
4.  Martin  Foley,  Castle  Street,  Sligo,  2.  Eileen  Farrell,  17,  St.  Paul  St.,  Dublin,  3J.  G. 
Kathleen  Griffith,  Waymount,  Roundstone,  14.  Evelvne  Graydon,  -,  Shankill  View, 
Brav  74  Gertrude  Gurhy,  Gorvagh,  Mohill,  3.  Gwendolyn  Gracey,  Comber,  b£.  Mai 
Greanv  2  Sandvmount  Green,  Dublin,  2£.  Eileen  Gritnshaw  1 8,  Adelaide  Av. .Belfast  U, 
Ruberia  Griffith,  H.M.Prison,  Belfast,  10  mos.  George  Graham,  Swan  Pk„  Monaghan, 
5  mos  Eileen  Gough,  Ballvharty,  Bridgetown,  Wexford,  6f.  James  Gorman,  Derriana, 
Howth  Rd.,  Dublin,  34.  Elizabeth  Golding,  22,  Grove  Pk„  Rathmines  7f  William 
Greig  1  Osborne  Villas,  Terenure,  9  mos.  Doreen  Greene,  13,  Granby  PL,  Dublin,  4. 
Eileen  Gallagher,  Shannon  G.  S„  Red  Mills,  Co.  Cavan,  5£  Georgina  and  Henrietta 
Gregg  Daramona,  Ashdale  Rd,  Dublin,  9.  May  Gleeson,  10,  Sitnc  Rd.,  Dublin,  9. 
H.  Arthur  Harris,  Patrick  St.,  Dublin,  1.  Dorothy  Hutchinson,  a,  York  Ter.,  Killarney. 
9  ’  Michael  Halpenny,  Scotstown,  Monaghan,  54-  Noel  Hillary,  Church  Bay  Rd.,  Cross¬ 
haven  1.  Alfred  Hughes,  Saude  Fjord  House,  Dublin,  1  £•  Rose  Hanley,  Circular  Rd., 
Tuam’  °4  Georgie  Hill,  3,  Merrion  View  Av.,  Dublin,  3.  May  Hindes,  12,  Nevis  Av., 
Strandtown,  Belfast,  94.  Aileen  Harrison,  St.  Brigid's,  Clondalkin,  5f.  Kathleen  How¬ 
ard  58  Fitzroy  Av  Dublin,  4f.  Bernadette  Hackett,  South  Ter.,  Dungarvon,  24.  May 
HaUahan,  22,  Dobin  St.,  Armagh,  7J.  Lillian  Halpin,  19,  Parnell  Place  Dublin,  4. 
Cathleen  Halpennv,  Ulster  Bank,  Ballvhaunis,  2£.  Johnnie  Holroyd  Smyth,  Ballynatray, 
Youvhal  8  Leonard  Henry,  Dunmore  East,  Waterford,  1£-  •  Florence  Ingoldsby, 

87  Belmont  Av.,  Dublin,  7.  J.  Maire  Jephson,  18,  Landsdowne  Rd.,  Dublin  1  Grace 
Tovce  Sylchester,  Longford,  2|.  K.  Nancie  King,  Camdonagh,  Foxrock,  Dublin,  74. 
Frederick  Kerr  4  Chelmsford  Road,  Dublin,  2.  Jane  Kavanagh,  11,  Merchant  Quay, 
Dublin,  44.  Alice  Keating,  Cabra  House,  Kells,  4£.  Violet  Kearon,  Glenthorn  Arklow, 
7.  Sheelah  Kenny,  21,  St.  Alban's  Road,  Dublin,  14  ;  Eva  Kenny,  New  St.,  Longford,  24. 
Wilhelm ina  Kean,  11,  North  Boundary  St.,  Belfast,  6£.  Rosaleen  Kelly,  Dunboyne, 
24.  Marie  Kelly,  85,  West  St.,  Drogheda,  6£.  Angela  Kelly,  17,  Moat  Street,  Edinburgh, 
24.  Susie  Kellv,  1,  Riversdale  Ter.,  Belfast,  34-  Tillie  Kennedy,  Fermanagh  ier., 
Clones  8  Marie  Kennedy,  5,  Home  Farm  Rd.,  Dublin,  9|.  L.  Francis  Lyle,  Norhane, 
Portru'sh  24.  Jack  Leonard,  Glen  Allyn,  StiUorgan,  6.  Bernard  Lynch,  Brennan's 
Parade  Brav  1J.  Maureen  Dawson,  Tullow,  2.  Patrick  Dawlor,  18,  Stafford  St.,  Dub- 
lin  If.  Ida  Logan,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  94-  Nora  Leahy,  3,  Belgrave  Sq.,  South  Monks- 
town,  84.  Nannie  Long,  63,  Edinburgh  St.,  Belfast,  5£.  J.  Lucking,  150, 
Faythe  St.,  Wexford,  3£.  Gladys  Leopold,  3,  Casino  Ter.,  Dublin,  4f.  M. 
Edmund  M’Donnell,  43,  Brighton  Sq.,  Dublin,  14-  Eilleen  M'Grath,  15,  Irish- 
town  Road,  Dublin,  3f.  Kathleen  Murphy,  Malpas  St.,  Dublin,  7.  Thomas  Monteith, 
48  Oldpark  Rd.,  Belfast,  3f.  Billy  Mark,  Omeath,  2.  Jack  Murphy,  2,  Seaview,  Irish- 
toivn  Dublin,  2J.  Michael  Martin,  Effoldstown,  Lusk,  34.  Kathleen  Melloy,  “  Grasmere, 
Lindsay  Rd  Dublin,  3f.  Imelda  M’Grath,  Owenstown,  Maynooth,  34.  Gladys  Mac- 
Nevin  Hibernian  Bank,  Mohill,  9£.  Catherine  Mul cahy- Lyons,  14,  Up.  Gladstone 
St  Clonmel,  14-  Annie  Molloy,  1 50,  Fayth  St.,  Wexford,  2.  Eamon  Morrin,  Foxford,  3. 
Violet  MarshaU,  36,  Agincourt  Av.,  Belfast,  7f.  Mary  M’Daide,  45,  Newmarket,  Dublin, 
94  Winifred  M’Endoo,  8,  Strathavon,  Portadown,  4f.  Henrietta  Miller,  Enniskean, 
2L  Rhona  M'Kee,  Korona,  CliftonviUe,  Belfast,  8J.  Kathleen  M’Cartney,  Adelaide 
Av  Coleraine  4.  Marjorie  Moore,  Brookfield,  Donnybrook,  5.  Walter  Mainly,  Sydney 
Lodge  Blackrock,  Dublin,  34.  Violet  Mullally,  15,  Rathdown  Road,  Dublin,  4f.  William 
Francis  and  John  Kyle  M’Call,  Yew  Place,  Holywood,  14.  Kathleen  M'Caffery,  Shandon, 
Lisburn  3£  N.  Shaun  Neill,  Slievemoyne,  Helen’s  Bay,  If.  Annie  Nolan,  Woodview 
House  Athy,  7.  PatriciaNicholl,  54,  Fountain  Hill,  Londonderry,  3f.  Ruth  Nicholl, 
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Dexter  Ter.,  Dublin,  54.  R.  Willie  Reid,  Springfield,  Lisburn,  If.  Lillie  Rigney,  13, 
Meath  St.,  Dublin,  14.  Eddie  Ruddell,  7,  Kimmage  Rd.,  Dublin,  2£.  Maureen 
Roche,  Riverside,  Thurles,  7£.  Robert  Ross,  1,  Tritonville  Rd.,  Dublin,  24.  Editha 
Roark  The  Rookery.  Camolin,  3.  WiUiam  Raper,  Fort  Union,  Adare,  lj.  John  Robinson, 
Pettigo  2  !.  Charles  Rea,  Medical  Hall,  Roscrea,  4.  S.  Robert  Symes,  M.  &  L.  Bank, 
Bandon,  3£.  Richard  Sheehan,  Glenside,  Glenbeigh,  4£.  Gretta  Scallon,  Crettiyard,  Carlow, 
2  Cecil  Smith, Terifa  Lodge, Galway,  1 4.  Rina  Sullivan,  Bantry,  3.  Cecily  Santry,  o,  Abbey 
Sq.,  Newry,  li.  Edna  Stauiiton,  Ballaghaderin,  6£.  May  Skelly,  Oldcastle,  6f.  Jack 
Stratton,  Auburn,  Clones,  3.  Adelaide  Sullivan,  Up.  Jail  St.,  Ennis,  9^.  Margaret  Stein, 
Commercial  House,  Clogher,  6.  T.  Violet  Thomson,  Glencoe,  Kimmage  Rd.,  Dublin,  1±. 
Mollie  Templeton,  59,  Brunswick  Rd.,  Bangor,  6j.  Nell  Thorp,  The  Green,  Castlebar,  4 
Edward  Tuite,  Monastery  Cottage,  Enniskerry,  24.  Ida  Turnbull,  High  St.,  Tullamore,  b 
Charlie  Thornton,  3,  Chalgrove  Ter.,  Dublin,  2£.  U.  Robert  Urch  33  Herbert 
Avenue  Dublin,  7  mos.  V.  Muriel  Venart,  13,  Adelaide  Ter.,  Dublin,  lj.  W.  Alice 
Wallace  “  Raheen,”  Coliemore  Rd.,  Dalkev,  2f .  Bessie  Wright,  38,  Magdala  St.,  Belfast, 
3.  Nellie  Williams,  1,  Barlow  Ter.,  Dublin,  9.  Cyril  Wood,  128,  Corso  Vittorio,  Emanuele, 
Naples  24.  Sheila  Wei's,  107,  Fordwych  Rd.,  West  Hampstead,  14.  Jean  White, 
17  Hasting  St  Dublin,  If.  Maureen  Willis,  35,  Heytesbury  St.,  Dublin,  64.  James 
Whelan  Bull  Ring,  Wexford,  If.  Michael  Walsh,  8,  Brabazon  Row,  Dublin,  14.  George 
Williamson,  10,  Leinster  PL,  Rathmines,  6  mos.  Alex.  Walker,  Zephyr  Lodge,  Kells,  3£. 
Bertie  Wickins,  District  Hospital,  Cork,  64-  John  Wilson,  16,  Gt.  Denmark  St.,  1. 
Richard  Worn,  47,  Connaught  St.,  Dublin,  3  mos.  Stella  Warner,  Station  House,  Galway, 
If.  Lilian  and  .May  Walmsley,  Railway  House,  Sligo,  2.  Phyllis  Walker,  3,  Lansdowne 
Terrace,  Limerick,  2.  Thomas  Woodcock,  56,  Reuben  St.,  Dublin,  14.  Ethel  Willis, 
1,  Wapping  Lane,  Derry,  13  mos. 


±louse,  Atny,  /.  rainaaiMuiuu,  o*±,  ruumam  »•  - 

Dervock,  2f.  O.  Eileen  O'Rourke,  4,  Weston  Terrace,  Dublin,  4.  Thelma  O  Hare, 
The  Villa,  Warrenpoint,  6f.  Eileen  O’Connor,  New  Bride  St.,  Dublin,  1.  Kieran 
o’nrjcf'nii'  P  nnmhp  Bank.  Valencia  Island.  5.  Nellie  O’ 


O’Driscoll,  Coombe  Bank,  Valencia  Island,  5.  Nellie  O’Dea,  Dysart  Villa, 
Limerick  2i.  May  O’Rourke,  Canal  Harbour,  Athy,  5£.  Clifford  O’Farrell,  Corballis, 
Sandymount,  3.  Norah  O’Shea,  1,  Kent  Terrace,  Dalkey,  6.  James  O’Brien, 
Riverstown,  Kilmessan,  4£.  Francis  O’Callaghan,  6,  Tyrconnell  Rd.,  Inchicore,  4.  Kitty 
O’Conner,  13,  Windmill  St.,  Limerick,  8£.  Prue  O’Brien,  12,  Lower  Beechwood  Avenue, 
Dublin  7.  Catherine  O’Callaghan,  5,  Malpas  Place,  Dublin,  4£.  Marie  O’Brien,  27, 
Brighton  Sq.,  Dublin,  9j.  Donal  O’Reilly,  West  End  Terrace,  Queenstown,  2.j.  Dollie 
O’Reilly  23,  Phibsboro’  Rd.,  Dublin,  5.  P.  Reta  Plunkett,  8,  Susan  Ter.,  S.C.R., 
Dublin  34  Patrick  Plover,  Baldwin  St.,  Michelstown,  3£.  Maureen  Pollard,  Bridge 
St  Ardee  44.  Gerald  Prendergast,  2,  Cecil  St.,  Limerick,  7£.  Q.  Madeline  Qum,  3, 


In  COLD  weather— most  invigorating. 

In  HOT  weather— refreshing,  with  aerated  waters. 


A  delightful  beverage  for  all  times  and  seasons. 


The  SPORTSMAN’S  Special  Quality  for  out-door  exercise 
Taos.  GRANT  &  SONS,  DISTILLERY,  MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 
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Christmas,  19  U. 


The  Lady  of  the  House- 
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TWO  SOYER  CRUSADES  IN  IRELAND. 


During  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  the  art  of  cooking  has 
not  been  ^discussed  with  such  enthusiasm  in  Dublin  and  Belfast 
as  within  the  past  two  months.  Sixty- 
four  years  ago  the  domestic  economy 
of  our  kitchens  received  similar  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that 
the  current  awakening  of  Irish  interest 
in  so  vital  a  matter  should  be  due,  after 
so  long  an  interval,  to  the  grandson 
and  name-sake  of  the  great  Alexis 
Soyer,  whose  name  was  a  household 
word  in  the  Irish  Metropolis  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1847. 

The  Soyer  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  attained  the  zenith  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  most  accomplished  chef  of 
the  age  when,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop,  famine  began  to 
decimate  the  population  of  Ireland. 

Soyer  was  then  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  five  years  a  widower,  and  his 
salary  at  the  Reform  Club  was  £800  a 
year,  exclusive  of  an  annual  average 
income  of  £200  from  apprentices.  In 
February,  1847,  he  felt  keen  sympathy 
with  the  suffering  people  of  Ireland 
and  wrote  to  the  Press  recommending 
the  establishment  of  model  soup 
kitchens,  and  contributing  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  £30  to  the  project.  Further, 
he  planned  a  model  kitchen,  devised 
three  varieties  of  soup  that  could  be 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  three- 
farthings  to  threepence  per  quart,  and 
placed  all  the  resources  of  his  skill  at 
the  public  disposal.  The  result  of  his 
action  was,  that  the  Government 
commissioned  the  greatest  cook  of  the 
age  to  cross  over  to  Ireland,  to  erect 
his  model  kitchen  on  the  Esplanade  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Barracks,  and  dis¬ 
pense  the  three  varieties  of  soup  to  the 
hungry  poor  at  cost  price. 

By  selecting  the  greatest  exponent  of  high-school  cookery  to  feed  the 
impoverished  masses  in  Dublin  the  government  displayed  an  ineptitude 


for  managing  Irish  affairs  which  has  always  exposed  them  to  criticism 
by  the  popular  party.  Instead  of  forbidding  the  expoft  of  grain  from 

Ireland,  andfforwarding  Indian  meal 
to  Munster  and  Connaught  where 
distress  was  appalling,  they  erected  a 
soup  kitchen  in  the  metropolis  where 
death  from  starvation  was  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  The  action  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  does  not, 
however,  detract  from  the  real  merits 
of  Alexis  Soyer’s  scheme  for  allevi¬ 
ating  the  distress.  He  was  a  genuine 
philanthropist  who  cheerfully  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  succour  his  suffering 
fellow-creatures. 

He  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  1st 
March,  1847,  less  than  a  month  after 
he  first  ventilated  his  project  in  the 
London  Press.  On  the  5th  of  the 
following  month  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment  made  the  mistake  of  opening 
Soyer’s  model  kitchen  like  a  fashion¬ 
able  function  and  permitting  well-to- 
do  people  to  stand  by  to  witness  the 
hungry  poor  being  fed,  circumstances 
which  the  critics  seized  upon  to 
inveigh  bitterly  against  the  authori¬ 
ties.  Soyer’s  kitchen,  nevertheless, 
accomplished  more  good  work  than 
its  designer  bespoke  for  it. 

The  structure  was  of  wood,  forty 
feet  in  length,  by  thirty,  not  unlike 
a  modern  aerodrome.  In  the  centre 
of  the  apartment  was  a  large  steam- 
boiler[  mounted  on  wheels.  Arranged 
round  the  inner  walls  were  a  number 
of  ’metallic  box-shaped  vessels,  also 
set  on  wheels,  into  which  materials 
for  soup  were  placed.  These  were 
heated  by  steam  from  the  boiler  and, 
by  a  slow  digestive  process,  the  nutri¬ 
ment  in  [the  materials  extracted. 
When^the  .soup  was  ready  recipients 
were  admitted  singly  by  a  side  entrance,  supplied  with  a  large  bowl  of 
soup  and  an  ample  allowance  of  bread,  and  then  passed  out  through  a 


M.  ALEXIS  SOYER  (SOYER  THE  FIRST),  GRANDSIRE  OF  M.  NICOLAS  SOYER. 

Painted  by  his  Wife. 


Continued,  on  Page  42. 


M.  ALEXIS  SOYER’S  MODEL  SOUP  KITCHEN. 

Established  on  the  Esplanade ,  opposite  the  Royal  Barracks ,  Dublin,  to  feed  the  Starving  Poor  of  the  Metropolis  of  Ireland  during  the  Famine  of  1847. 
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EARLY  PICTURES  OF  THE  PORT  OF  DUBLIN. 


The  Lady  of  the  Houss 


Christmas,  1911 


TH£  OLD  CUSTOM  HOUSE,  AT  ESSEX  BRIDGE,  DUBLIN. 

SHOWING  OLD  ESSEX  BRIDGE,  WITH  THE  STATUE  OF  GEORGE  I. 

The  erection  of  the  Old  Custom  House  was  begun  in  1707,  wft§  quickly  completed,  and  the  building  continued  in  use  until  1700,  when  the  present  Custom  House  was  opened. 
The  Statue  of  George  I.,  shown  on  Old  Essex  Bridge, ^gfpeted  in  1722,  was  reflioyer]  to  the  Mansion  House  Garden,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  in  175,1. 


EARLY  PICTURES  OF  THE  PORT  OF  DUBLIN. 


A  VIEW  IN  DUBLIN  BAY,  showing  John  pidgeons  house. 

By  F.  W.  Wheatley,  R.A.,  Painter  of  the  “Volunteers  in  College  Green,”  the  “Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1780,”  “The  Cries  of  London,”  £:c 


The  Lady  of 'the  House. 


Christmas,  1911. 


TWO  SOYER  CRUSADES  IN  IRELAND— Continued  from  page  39. 
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door  at  the  rere  of  the  building.  Soyer  guaranteed  to  give  one  meal 
per  day  to  5,000  persons  in  this  way.  During  the  first  three  weeks  the 
kitchen  was  in  operation  only  2,000  persons  took  advantage  of  it  daily. 
During  the  second  period  for  which  the  figures  are  available  twenty- 
six  days — the  average  daily  attendance  rose  to  12,500.  Between  the 
24th  May  and  '31st  July  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  meals  were  supplied, 
convincing  evidence  that  the  Dublin  poor  appreciated  the  value  given, 
notwithstanding  the  criticisms  of  the  numerous  class  that  is  always 
“  agin’  the  Governmint." 

The  superior  orderliness  and  economy  of  Soyer's  method  oyer  all  others 
that  had  been  tried  in  Ireland,  or  elsewhere  in  similar  crises,  was  not 
only  admitted  but  demonstrated,  the  cost  being  proven  to  be  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  the  same  food  could  be  supplied  under  any  other 
system  then  devised. 

Should  any  reader  desire  to  sample  one  of  the  three  soups  devised 
by  Soyer  for  the  poorest  classes  the  cost  will  not  exceed  sixpence  for 
two  gallons  for  No.  1,  prepared  according  to  his  directions  as  follows 
“  I  first  put  one  ounce  of  dripping  into  a  saucepan  (capable  of  holding 
two  gallons  of  water) 'with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  leg  beef,  without 
bones,  cut  into  square  pieces  about  half  an  inch,  and  two  middle-sized 
onions,  peeled  and  sliced.  I  then  set  the  saucepan  over  a  coal  fire  and 
stirred’ the  contents  round  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  wooden  (or  iron) 
spoon  until  fried  lightly  brown.  I  had  then,rready  washed,  the  peelings 
of  two  turnips,  fifteen  green  leaves  or  tops  of  celery,  and  the  green  part 
of  two  leeks  (the 
whole  of  which, 

I  must  observe, 
are  always 
thrown  away). 

Having  cut  the 
above  vegeta¬ 
bles  into  small 
pieces,  I  threw 
them  into  the 
saucepan  with 
the  other  in¬ 
gredients.  Stir¬ 
ring  them  occa¬ 
sionally  over  the 
fire  for  another 
ten  minutes; 
then  added  half 
a  pound  of  com¬ 
mon  flour  (any 
farinaceous  sub- 
stance  won  1  d 
do),  and  half  a 
pound  of  pearl 
barley,  mixing 
all  well  together. 

I  then  added 
two  gallons  of 
water,  seasoned 
with  three  ounc¬ 
es  of  salt  and  a 
quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  brown 
sugar,  stirred 
occasionally  un¬ 
til  boiling,  and 
allowed  it  to 
simmer  very 
gently  for  three 
hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  I 
found  the  barley 
perfectly  ten¬ 
der." 

When  Soyer 
returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  publish¬ 
ed  a  sixpenny 

pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  Poor  Man’s  Regenerator.’’  It  contained  recipes 
for  cheap  fish  and  other  dishes  suitable  for  very  humble  homes.  This 
publication  had  a  large  sale,  about  one-third  of  the  profits  being 
allocated  by  the  author  to  the  Irish  Famine  Relief  Fund.  Ten  years 
later  the  defective  catering  for  sick,  wounded,  and  effective  soldiers 
in  the  Crimea  induced  him  to  volunteer  his  services,  which  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Government.  He  introduced  most  desirable  reforms 
in  the  dietary  arrangements  of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari,  and  subsequently 
in  connection  with  the  commissariat  at  the  front.  He  developed  fever, 
dysentry,and  dropsy  through  his  exertions  amid  such  unusual  environ¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless  he  returned  to  duty  immediatelj  he  was  discharged 
from  hospital.  He  died  within  a  year  of  his  return  to  London,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  forty-nine,  but  not  before  he  had  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  effecting  radical  and  beneficial  reforms  in  the  ordinary 
and  sick  diets  of  Tommy  Atkins. 

In  Alexis  Soyer’s  second  letter  to  the  Press,  respecting  his  scheme 
for  feeding  tlm  famine-stricken  in  Ireland,  he  expressed  a  health  aphor¬ 
ism  which  o  ic  wonders  has  not  become  a  current  saying,  "  A  change  of 
food,”  he  wrote,  “  acts  as  generously  on  the  digestive  organs  as  a  change 
of  air  does  on  the  convalescent.”  That  is  a  truth  of  such  importance 
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M.  NICOLAS  SOYER 

THE  ORIGINATOR  OF 


that  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold  on  motto 
cards  to  be  hung  in  every  dining-room  and  kitchen  in  the  United 
Kingdom — nay,  throughout  the  world. 

The  Modern  Soyer  Campaign  in  Ireland. 

The  recent  Lady  of  the  House  demonstrations  of  paper  bag  cookery 
by  M.  Nicolas  Soyer,  at  Dublin  and  Belfast,  have  accomplished  more 
than  securing  recognition  of  the  superior  results  to  be  achieved  by  the 
new  method  of  preparing  food  in  "  Kookera  ”  paper  bags.  Those  who 
have  -'een  and  heard  M.  Soyer  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  we  are  a  long 
way  behind  the  times  in  matters  of  cuisine.  To  recognise  a  deficiency 
is  the  first  step  towards  repairing  it.  And,  at  the  present  moment, 
Ireland  has  a  fair  start  in  advance  of  most  other  countries  in  a  system 
that  has  certainly  come  to  stay.  In  an  improved  method  that  will 
ultimately  become  universal.  Everybody— every  intelligent  girl  and 
woman  interested  in  practical  cooking,  who  has  seen  M.  Soyer  at  work 
has  been  enthused  by  the  experience,  and  tried  to  emulate  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  worthy  grandson  of  the  great  Soyer.  Though  the  latter 
invented  many  contrivances  for  the  kitchen  he  introduced  no  reform 
of  such  distinction  and  general  utility  as  the  "Kookera  ”  Bag  of  Soyer 
the  Younger,  or,  rather,  Soyer  II — our  Soyer.  We  have  been  surprised 
to  hear  so  many  references  made,  in  trams,  in  trains,  and  at  social  func¬ 
tions,  to?  home  experiments  in'paper  bag  cookery  by  various  people  who 
had  nVHdea  that  the  writer  of  this  article  took  any  particular  interest 

in  the  subject) 
All  the  testi¬ 
mony,  with  one 
exception,  was 
generously  con¬ 
firmatory  of  the 
superior  merits 
claimed  for  the 
new  system.  The 
one  exception 
was  a  Dublin 
gentleman  whose 
name  is  a  house¬ 
hold  word  wher¬ 
ever  English  is 
spoken.  He  pre¬ 
fers  to  have  his 
food  cooked  in 
the  old  way,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  his 
vie\vs  in  some 
directions  are 
abnormall}-  con¬ 
servative,  but, 
his  wife’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  being  un¬ 
questionable,  his 
conversion  is 
only  a  matter  of 
time.  Person¬ 
ally,  the  writer 
had  no  greater 
opportunity 
than  anyone  else 
to  acquire  the 
art,  yet  has  been 
successful  be¬ 
yond  expecta¬ 
tions  in  attaining 
all  the  improved 
results  claimed 
for  paper  -  bag 
cookery  by  M. 
Soyer.  One 
might  be  temp¬ 
ted  to  regard 
one’s  own  efforts 
with  a  favour- 

eye  and  a  predisposed  paiare,  out  wnue  and  red  meats  and 
confectionery,  cooked  in  the  “Kookera”  paper  bags,  have  been 
appreciated  by  the  four  male  members  of  the  family — ranging  from 
16  to  54  years  of  age  and  the  pater  should  be  a  judge.  The  chefs  pf 
the  best  hotels  and  clubs  in  Ireland  have  been  glad  to  seize  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  win  his  approval  by  sending  up  their  choicest  specialities 
when  they  learned  that  he  was  on  the  premises  where  they  officiated. 
So  far,  the  most  pronounced  effects  have  been  attained  in  cooking  fish  ; 
the  flavour  reminding  the  pater  of  a  mouthful  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
swallowed  when  bathing  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  ! 

Ireland  is  a  fruitful  country  washed  by  a  fruitful  sea.  1  here  have 
been,  and  are,  and  will  be,  for  some  time,  in  our  dear  old  land  some 
Soyer  who  never  found  their  true  vocation.  As  long  as  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  breakfasted  on  potatoes,  dined  on  potatoes, 
and  consumed  potatoes  for  supper,  cookery  remained  a  one-eyed 
art.  . 

That  day  has  passed  never  to  return.  The  phenomenally  unproved 
condition  of  the  small  farmers,  the  general  diffusion  of  education- 
creating  desires  unthought  of  by  the  ignorant,  the  labourers’  dwellings 
with  their  quarter-acre  allotments,  and  the  daily  and  periodical  papers 
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(“Soyer  the  Second”), 

PAPER  BAG  COOKERY, 

it  one  of  the  recent  Soyer  Paper  Baa  Demonstrations  organised  in  Dublin  and  Belfast  by  The  Lady  of  the  Hme 

in  favour  of  Good  Cookery  for  the  People  of  Ireland. 

able  eye  and  a  predisposed  palate,  but  white 


Concluded  on  Cat/e  52 


If  baby  frets, 
Mellin’s  Food  will 
win  back  Health 
and  Happiness. 


MELLIN’S  FOOD 


A  veritable  sheet 

anchor  to  any 
mother  who  cannot 
nurse  her  baby. 


A  Gossip  About  Dublin  Mats  and  Heads. 

"  .  Make  loudest  possible  proclamation  of  your  Hat.” — Carlyle. 

The  singular  outlines  surrounding  this  page  ' are  exact  photographic  reductions  of  the  head  conformations  of  some  distinguished  Dublin  residents  and 
their  visitors.  They  are  prepared  from  the  hat  blocks  of  Mr.  f.  Morgan ,  9,  Grafton  Street ,  Dublin.  The  largest  block  shown  is  at  the  top  left-hand  corner  • 
it  exhibits  the  formation  of  the  largest  head  for  which  Mr.  Morgan  ever  made  a  hat.  At  the  right-hand  corner  is  a  reduced  representation  of  the  smallest 
head  which  the  hatter  ever  fitted.  I dentipcation  of  the  heads  is  not  allowable  as  the  susceptibility  of  their  owners  might  possibly  be  touched  and  the  in¬ 
tention  in  their  re  production  here  is  to  illustrate  how  greatly  the  heads  of  man  and  woman  may  vary .  A  mongst 
the  outlines  is  the  head  conformation  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal,  and  one  of  a  great  Cardinal  now  no  more. 


LADIES’  HUNTING  HAT  OF:THET1850’S 


The  Sage  of  Chelsea  was 
nothing  if  not  a  grumbler, 
and  in  that  expansive,  gen¬ 
eral  all-round  grumble,  his 
“Past  and  Present,”  he  falls 
foul  of  even  the  innocent, 
enterprising  hatter  in  the 
Strand,  who  advertised  his 
stock  by  means  of  “  that 
great  hat,  seven  feet  high, 
which  now  perambulates 
London  streets  ”  ;  we  forget 
the  name  of  this  otherwise 
unoffending  tradesman,  but 
one  of  the  up-to-date  jokes, 
which  enriched  the  printed  surface  of  the  gigantic  hat  was  the  flourish¬ 
ing  statement,  that  lie  was  Hatter-in-Ordinary  to  Dando.  Few  of  our 
readers  have  heard  of  Dando,  the  showy  swell,  of  the  'Champagne 
Charlie  order,  of  whom  so  many  sayings  and  doings  were  reported  in 
posters,  and  in  the  lesser  daily  literature  ;  he  was  not  unlike  the  less 
attractive  “  Johnnie  Walker”  of 
to-day — but  younger,  and,  as 
we  think,  on  looking  back, 
less  vulgar. 

It  is  a  fact,  patent  to  most  of 
us,  that  many  men  do  make  the 
loudest,  possible  proclamation  of 
their  hats,  or  have  done  so  in 
the  past,  the  raw-pulp  tennis 
crush  and  other  far-from-dressy 
forms,  seeming  to  predominate 
at  the  passing  hour.  We  all 
remember  the  last  Marquis  of 
Drogheda’s  sporting  white  hat 
and  black  band,  and  the  third 
Earl  of  Howth’s  ditto  ;  the  Rev. 

Chancellor  Tisdall's  faultless 
demi-shovel  is  within  recollection 
of  youthful  people  of  to-day, 
almost  as  universally  as  are  the 
widely  -  contrasted,  remarkable 
coverings  of  *’  Deerfoot  ”  and 
that  so-called  “  Thing  of  Booty,” 
who  perambulated  the  streets 
of  Dublin,  until  their  quite 
recent  call  over  to  the  majority. 

Carlyle  says  of  the  harmless 
trader  :  "He  has  not  attempted  to  make  better  hats,  as  he  was  appointed 
by  the  universe  to  do,  and  as  with  this  ingenuity  of  his  (as  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  medium)  he  could  very  probably  have  done  ;  but  his  whole  in¬ 
dustry  is  turned  to  persuade  us,  that  he  has  made  such  !"  Oh  !  hap¬ 
less,  so  unconsciously  offending  probably  Mad  Hatter  in  the  Strand 
what  a  notoriety  hast  thou  attained  !  Men  say  that  these  recorded 
w’ords  have  gained  for  thee  immortality. 

"Him  we  have  left  to  his  destiny”  continues  Carlyle,  and  of 
IT  Victorian  criticism  has  declared,  with  the  instigator  of  it, 
that  “  Cocker’s  Arithmetic  is  not  surer.”  .  .  .  No"  man  upon 
this  sad  earth  of  ours,  not  one  of  the  “  twenty  seven  millions 
travelling  on  such  courses,  with  gold  jingling  in  every  pocket, 
with  vivats  heaven  high,”  in  exuberance,  over  the  success  of 
their  shoddy  manufacture  doubtless,  and  “  Mostly  fools  !  ”  save  one, 
Johnnie  Cloutie,  a  Scotch  jobbing  tailor,  in  the  village  of  Ecclefechan' 
could  clothe  that  iron-framed  torso  of  the  Head  of  the  Mystic  School  as  to 
waistcoats,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  more  successful  in  the  matter  of 
obtaining  good  hats,  for  it  is  en  evidence  by  M.  Daguerre  and  others, 
that  his  low-crowned,  broad  brimmed,  white  beavers — exactly  what 
George  Eliot  describes  on  her  Milby  attorney,  Mr.  Dempster — were  of 
rich,  long  silky  nap.  One  can  picture  the  iron  grey  locks  and  black 
beetling  brows,  under  the  fluffy  covering.  .  .  .  Yet  the  radical  reformer 
need  not  have  found  fault  with  the  quality  of  hats  produced  throughout 
the/hree  kingdoms  during  the  1830’s  and  40’s.  We  have  evidence  that 
our  own  leading  local  linn,  Messrs.  Morgan,  who  have 
carried  on  a  genuine,  thriving,  and  honourable  manufacture  at  their 
premises  j  in  ^Graf ton  ^Street  since  1792,  were  quietly  producing 
goods  of  excellent,  unquestionable  quality,  here,  in  this  longwhile 
most  distressful  country,”  at  the  very  time  of  Carlyle’s  complaining, 
unmindful  of  red  radicalism,  Chartist  mobs,  and  petitions  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  with  roll  of  subscribed  names  extending  from  St.  Paul’s  to 
St.  Stephen's. 


Alas  !  for  a  decadence  primarily  caused  by  revolutionary  politics 
in  another  land.  Morgan's  conscientious  workers  admit  to-day  that 
they  cannot  produce  a  hat  of  “  Such  plush  !  ”  as  that  which  they  made 
for  Mr.  Magan,  of  Killyon,  (  o.  Meath,  father  of  the  late  Miss 
Augusta  Magan  in  1840  (among  those  with  which  we  illustrate),  the 
destruction  of  silkworms  in  France,  during  the  war  with  Prussia  in  1870, 
and  subsequent  disturbance  by  the  Commune,  having  so  completely 
destroyed  the  silk  trade  at  that  time,  that  it  has  never  since  revived 
in  its  pristine  perfection. 

The  French  are  leaders  in  the  product  of  material  for  hats,  and 
gentlemen’s  silk  hats  are  still  constructed  on  frames  of  calico,  stiffened 
with  shellac.  Different  thicknesses  are  required,  the  heaviest  fur 
for  hunting  hats,  known  in  The  Field  as  “  Morgan's  life  preservers,” 
as  they  have  saved  the  life  of  many  a  man  pitched  squarely  upon  the 
ground  on  his  head.  We  make  a  wider  use  of  felt  hats  now  than  our 
grandfathers  did,  with,  we  venture  to  think,  the  achievement  of  a  finer  pro¬ 
duct  than  they  obtained.  A  superfine  pile  made  from  sealskins,  musquash 
and  other  fine  hides,  is  now  added  to  the  universal  rabbit  fur  and 
finer  fur  of  hare’s  ears  ;  while  there  has  been  constructed  machinery 
so  perfect  in  its  results  that,  by  fans  blowing  through  screens,  the 

yielding  of  these  various  furs 
is  mechanically  separated,  and 
arranged  according  to  its  varied 
quality.  A  regulated  mixing  of 
the  many  downs  thus  separated, 
produces  felt  of  fine,  finer,  and 
finest  quality,  while  the  coarser 
fibre  or  refuse  is  made  into  hard 
felt,  of  the  cheapest  description. 

The  most  interesting  specimen 
shown  in  our  illustration  is  the 
chapeau  worn  by  the  Liberator, 
Councillor  O’Connell — the  great 
O  of  Carlyle  and  Macaulay. 
It  is  of  French  Paramatta. 

This  Liberator’s  hat  was  evi¬ 
dently  one  intended  for  summer 
wear,  and  was  probably  left  at 
the  hatter’s  on  assuming  one  of 
heavier  make.  Note  the  breadth 
of  brim,  how  well  it  must  have 
balanced  the  massive  face 
beneath  !  The  most  character¬ 

istic  aspect  of  that  impressive 
countenance,  one  which  first 
attracts  beholders,  is  the  com¬ 
parative  smallness  of  the  features 
—  eyes,  mouth,  nose,  and  pointed  chin,  which  combined,  carry  the 
expression  of  brilliant  Irish  wit  ;  these  again  added  to  by  the 
fleshy  cheeks,  forming  a  massive  underjaw,  and  the  whole  surmounted 
by  that  broad,  perpendicular  brow,  which  predominates  in  the  ensemble. 
The  waxen  death  mask, 


•  --  ■%  . .  •> . 


now  in  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery’s  portrait  collection,  is 
speaking,  almost,  in  its  un¬ 
deniable  exactness,  yet)  how- 
sad  is  its  literalness,  mark¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  teeth, with  an 
omnious  draw  of  the  under¬ 
lip,  suggesting  paralysis, 
and  in  the  tragic  expression 
of  the  closed  lids. 

Turnerelli’s  marble  bust 
shows  a  florid  wig,  and  'con¬ 
sequently  suggests  a  much 
larger  cranium  than  the 
literal  hat  warrants.  As  in 
the  case  of  King  Edward’s 
equally  broad  brimmed 
hats,  the  actual  crown 
appears  comparatively 
small.  King  Edward’s  out¬ 
line  of  the  head  was  more 
conical  than  O’Connell’s, 
completing  the  oval  form 
of  the  true  Guelph  face. 

O’Connell’s  hat  plainly  suggests  the  angle  at  which  it  was  habitually 
carried  on  the  head,  and  with  it,  one  imagines  the  dignified  folds  of 
the  well-known  cloak  which  accompanied  it. 


THE 


CHAPEAU 

WILKINS 


OF  MR.  MAGAN  AND 
MICAWBER,  1835. 


Christmas,  1911. 


CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING  IN  BELFAST. 

THE  PURCHASING  CENTRE  FOR  ULSTER. 


The  progress  in  decorative  art  as  applied  to  the  modern  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishment  is  perhaps  in  no  centre  so  manifest  as  in  the  great  northern  Guy 
Of  Belfast.  As  an  offset  to  cities  that  can  lay  mere  sentimental  claim 
to  a  thousand  years  of  embattled  history,  Belfast  points  to  its  modernity  as  a 
mighty  practical  asset.  Unhampered  by  the  older  conditions  which  have 
bequeathed  to  more  ancient  centres  narrow,  crowded,  and  unsightly  streets, 
unsanitary  and  ill-suited  to  modern  commerce,  Belfast,  with  its  spacious  and 
well-regulated  thoroughfares,  seems  equipped  with  all  that  makes  for  indus¬ 
trial  success.  .  . 

Under  such  attractive  aspects  the  Christmas  shopping  centres  oi  the 
commercial  capital  of  Ireland  are  necessarily  set  in  surroundings  of  con¬ 
venience  and  beauty.  Lofty  modern  frontages,  tastefully  displayed  window 
dressings,  and  splendidly  illuminated  interiors  are  chaiacteristic  of  many 
a  shop  in  Donegall  Place,  Royal  Avenue,  Castle  Place,  High  Street,  and 
other  adjacent  avenues  of  commerce.  .  . 

Of  these  ornate  and  well-equipped  establishments  we  subjoin  individual 
notices  of  those  which  we  may  well  style  the  leaders  within  the  area  of  “  this 
great  market  place  ”  ol  the  Ulster  metropolis. 

With  Castle  Junction  as  a  starting  place,  we  cannot  avoid  giving  promin¬ 
ence  to  that  magnificent  drapery  structure  known  locally  as  1  he  Bank 
Buildings,  Messrs.  Robertson,  Ledlie.  Ferguson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  proprietors 
In  consecutive  order  we  shall  likewise  succinctly  describe  such  fine  concerns, 
having  regard  to  their  Christmas  attractions,  as  those  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Watson  &  Co..  Ltd.,  the  wed-known  furniture  firm  of  Donegall  Street; 
Messrs.  Marsh,  the  popular  biscuit  and  cake  manufacturers,  of  the  same 
street  ;  Messrs.  Thompson,  Ltd  ,  the  eminent  restaurateurs  and  caterers,  of 
Donegall  Place;  Messrs.  Hanna  &  Browne,  the  celebrated  upholsterers  and 
carpet  warehousemen,  of  Arthur  Street  ;  Messrs.  Craig  &  Paton,  the  famous 
baby  carriage  establishment,  at  Great  \  ictoiia  Street  and  Howard  Street  , 
and  Messrs.  Erskine,  of  Ann  Street  and  North  Street,  whose  manufactured 
articles  of  leather,  such  as  portmanteaus,  dressing  cases,  etc.,  are  widely 
known  in  Ulster  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  southern  provinces. 

THE  BANK  BUILDINGS, 

(Messrs.  Robertson,  Ledlie,  Ferguson  &  Co.,  Ltd) 

This  magnificent  drapery  concern  which,  from  the  pomt  of  centralisationi 
occupies  towards  Belfast  a  somewhat  similar  position  to  that  of  the  amous 
Bank  Buildings  in  the  city  of  London,  is  just  now  turned  into  a  palace  of 
delight  for  youth,  as  well  as  into  a  most  attractive  emporium,  from  whose 
well  arranged  stores  settled  age  may  select  suitable  Christmas  or  New  Year  s 
gifts.  The  proprietors  are  sole  agents  in  Belfast  for  the  celebrated  “  Liberty 
art  goods  and  from  their  collection  presents  may  be  chosen  for  all  ages.  The 
firm  specialises  in  famous  Irish  linen  handkerchiefs.  In  silverware  there  are 

hair  brushes  and  other  toilet  requisites,  and  also  ornamental  artic  es  such  as 

ladies'  hat  pins,  etc.  In  leather  goods  some  very  fine  examples  of  this  work 
are  on  view.  But  amid  a  stock  so  varied  and  so  choice,  one  cannot  hope  to 
do  justice  in  brief  notice;  so  we  would  strongly  advise  intending  purchasers 
to  make  a  personal  visit  to  this  central  establi.-hment. 

MESSRS.  ROBERT  WATSON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

This  old-established  furnishing  concern,  90,  92.  and  94  Donegall  Street, 
and  factory  in  Library  Streei,  is  just  now  p.esentmg  a  fine  display  of  goods 
appropriate  to  the  season.  Fancy  and  decorative  articles  of  an  attractive 
character  are  he.e  displayed,  and  needless  to  add,  all  eminently  suitab  e  for 
Christmas  gilts.  Inis  year  Messrs  Watson  celebrated  their  jubilee  or 
semi-centenary,  an  event  which  marked  a  never-failing  annual  increase 
in  business.  This  Jubilee  tear  has,  we  understand,  surpassed  all 
previous  records  in  the  matter  of  trade  expansion.  Experts  m  house 
furnishing,  the  firm’s  interesting  booklet  entitled  “  Home  Comforts  affords 
ample  testimony  of  tasteful  skill  in  this  direction.  Regarding  the  Irish 
industrial  movement,  Messrs.  Watson  are  efficient  promoters  thereof,  seeing 
that,  in  addition  to  their  being  large  employers  in  connection  with  their 
facto,  y,  they  also  sell  a  considerable  quantity  ot  home  made  goods.  In  the 
Permanent  Belfast  Industrial  Development  Exhibition  the  firm  has  an  exhibit 
of  its  own.  In  Messrs.  Watson's  spacious  and  well-lighted  premises  pros¬ 
pective  house  furnishers  may  rely  .  n  all  the  facilities  procurable  in  the 
selection  of  their  purchases. 

MESSRS.  ERSKINE  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Ann  St.  and  North  St. 

This  widely-apprecia  ed  fiim  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture 

of  portmanteaus,  leather  bags,  dressing  cases,  etc.  Over  forty  years  of 
successful  trading  have  resulted  in  the  solid  entrenchment  of  this  firm  as 
premier  Irish  producers  of  leathe-  goods  of  the  description  mentioned  above. 
Their  tastefully  -  dressed  windows  are  just  now  stocked  wun  a  lavish 
profusion  of  articles  which  may  be  classed  as  just  the  thing  for  Christmas 
eifto.  Handsome  dressing  cases,  into  which  the  necessary  toilet  articles 
are  compactly  fitted,  are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Erskine,  and  such 
presents  are  just  now  very  popular  with  the  givers  of  Christmas  gifts.  A 
visit  to  Messrs.  Erskine  s  establishments  will  doubtless  result  in  the  conviction 
that  ornate  leather  articles,  such  as  are  there  displayed  in  such  profuse 
variety,  are  eminently  suitable  for  presents.  In  this  respect  we  may  well 
quote  old  y£s  p's  legend  relating  to  their  being  “  nothing  .ike  leather. 

MESSRS.  CRAIG  &  PATON,  Great  Victoria  St. 

Specialists  in  baby  carriages,  the  above  firm  is  just  now  attracting  appreci¬ 
ative  attention  through  the  medium  of  their-  “  Comfort  baby  carnage, which 
may  be  described  as  the  last  word  in  vehicles  designed  tor  the  ease  and 
delight,  coupled  with  safe  y  of  children.  The  model  crescent-shaped  baby 
carriages  mentioned  in  Messrs.  Craig  &  Baton’s  catalogue,  which,  by  the  way, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  intending  purchasers  of  these  articles  for  juven¬ 
iles,  merit  also  a  tribute  of  commendation.  A  vast  variety  of  baby  carnages 
may  be  seen  at  the  premises  of  this  firm,  or  through  the  medium  o  their 
price  lists  They  range  from  39s  fid  to  £8  8s,  crated  and  carriage  paid  to  any 


station  in  Ireland  During  December  the  firm  are  making  a  special  display  of 
miniature  dolls,  carriages,  cots,  children’s  tricycles,  and  other  goods  most  suit¬ 
able  for  making  really  ratisfactory  Christmas  presents 

MESSRS.  THOMPSON,  Ltd.,  Donegall  Place. 

The  frequency  of  the  professional  appeaiances  of  those  famous  Belfast 
caterers  at  society  functions  in  the  northern  capital  affords  evidence  of  t  eir 
leading  position  in  this  regard.  In  dealing  with  years  that  are  as  yet  more 
or  less  recent,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  during  his  viceroy- 
alty,  alw'ays  entrusted  the  management  of  his  society  luncheons  and  other 
entertainments,  while  up  north,  to  Messrs.  Thompson.  In  like  manner, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Pirrie  while  Lords  Mayor  of  Belfast,  had  the 
same  capable  firm  to  perfotm  similar  offices  at  their  official  functions. 

Touching  on  recent  fetes,  luncheons,  suppeis,  etc. ,  we  select  some  ot  the 
more  prominent  which  were  catered  for  by  Messrs.  Thompson— the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  guests  at  the  reception  given  at  Craigavon  to  Sir  Edward  Carson ; 
the  luncheon  given  by  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council  to  the  delegates  to  t  le 
meeting;  the  ball  supper  given  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  Londonderry  ,  t  e 
luncheon  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Ewart,  daughter  o 
Sir  William  Quartus  Ewart.  Bart.;  and  also  the  banquet  given  by  Messrs. 
W.  &  G.  Baird,  Ltd.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  firm’s  jubilee.  It  may  be  here  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  firm's  restaurant  in  Donegall  Place  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
Eel  fast 

MESSRS.  MARSH  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Donegall  Street. 

In  many  an  Irish  household,  north  and  south,  the  Christmas  cakes,  sbort- 
breads,  etc.,  of  the  above  firm  are  decidedly  popular.  The  advent  of  the 
festive  season  finds  Messrs.  Marsh’s  firm  well  provided  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  iced  and  ornamented  cakes,  of  which  we  may  mention  the  Almond 
cake,  an  iced  confection  with  design  in  almond  paste  ;  the  Christmas  cake,  an 
ornamented  fruit  confection  ;  the  Shamrock,  rich  fruit  with  soft  icing,  taste¬ 
fully  ornamented;  the  Killarney  cake,  a  good  fruit  cake,  with  soft  icing 
and  ornamented  In  rich  cakes  not  ornamented  there  is  the  Rich  Fruit, 
the  Seed,  the  Sultana,  the  Rich  Plum  and  other  standard  varieties.  In  short¬ 
bread  and  selected  biscuits,  fancy  tins  and  smaller  cakes,  Messrs  Marsh  are 
presenting  to  the  public,  through  the  customary  trade  channels,  a  splendid 
assortment  of  dainty  confections.  Among  the  specialities  of  this  firm 
we  should  mention  the  high  favour  which  is  bestowed  on  Marsh  s  After¬ 
noon  Tea  cakes  and  Marsh  s  Cream  Ciackers. 

MESSRS.  HANNA  &  BROWNE,  21,  and  22,  Arthur  Street. 

The  above  firm,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  establishments  m  Belfast, 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bedsteads  and  bedding, 
and  are  equally  well  known  as  high  class  upholsterers  and  cabinet-mak¬ 
ers.  For  the  Christmas  season,  Messrs.  Hanna  &  Browne  are  just  now 
presenting  to  the  public  an  exhaustive  variety  of  appropriate  presents. 
These  include  every  description  of  lamps  and  electric  light  shades,  etc., 
down  quilts  and  cushions.  As  sole  agents  for  the  *  Marshall  Sanitary 
vi-Spring  Mattress,”  this  firm  is  enabled  to  offer  to  the  prospective 
buyer  the  most  comfortable  bed  in  existence.  In  the  extensive  ware¬ 
house  of  this  firm,  which  extends  from  its  handsome  frontage  in  Arthur 
Street  away  back  to  Calendar  Street,  the  purchaser  will  find  ample 
conditions  in  the  matter  of  light  and  space  for  making  careiul  selection 
of  the  high  grade  furniture,  carpets,  etc.,  with  which  the  premises  are 
so  well  and  ornately  stocked. 

AN  IDEAL  WINTER  TONIC. 

With  the  uncertain  and  tempestuous  winter  china te  of  this  island 
of  ours  which  so  often  gives  rise  to  attacks  of  influenza,  colds,  bron¬ 
chitis  4tc  there  could  be  few  Christmas  gifts  more  acceptable  to 
delicate  or  invalid  friends  than  two  or  three  bottles  of  the 
well-known  tonic,  “  Vibrona.”  There  are  but  few  amongst  us 
who  have  not  at  some  time  or  other  suffered  from  the  dire  effects 
of  the  malignant  la  gvippe,  and  with  a  great  many  people,  unfortu- 
nately — since  each  succeeding  attack  makes  one  more  liable  to  an¬ 
other _ a  yearly  visitation  of  the  deadly  thing  has  come  to  be  looked 

upon  as  almost  inevitable,  and  quite  to  be  expected. 

The  cold  raw  days  about  Christmastide  and  J  anuary  seem  the  most 
fruitful  breeding-grounds  of  the  disease,  which  nevertheless  can  be 
guarded  against,  and  even  kept  altogether  at  bay,  if  steps  are  only 
taken  in  time.  It  is  the  constitution  ‘‘run  down  by  ill-health, 
malnutrition,  overwork,  or  anxiety  that  becomes  the  easy  and 
unresisting  prey  of  the  insidious  influenza,  as  of  other  diseases  , 
but  by  fortifying  ourselves  with  a  good  tonic,  taken  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  according  to  our  needs,  we  may  learn  to  defy  all  blasts 
of  wind  and  weather,  and  protect  ourselves  against  risk  of  illness  or 

“vibrona  has  been  tested  with  excellent  and  most  satisfying  results 
by  medical  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  almost  seventeen  years 
back  •  and  if  their  experience  is  to  be  trusted,  no  other  tonic  possesses 
the  same  recuperative  powers  after  influenza  and  all  cases  of  debility 
and  exhaustion  as  Vibrona,  the  Ideal  Tohic  Wine.  It  must  not 
however  be  confounded  with  other  medicated  wines,  which  depend 
for  tlieir  stimulating  properties  almost  altogether  on  the  alcohol 
which  is  a  constituent  and  important  part  of  them.  I  nlike  these, 
the  action  of  Vibrona  is  cumulative,  which  is  to  say,  it  steadily 
increases  until  the  whole  system  becomes  invigorated  the  appetite 
and  digestion  are  improved,  and  the  erstwhile  invalid  and  sufferer 
can  go  through  prolonged  mental  and  physical  exertion,  without  any 
undue  sense  of  strain  or  fatigue.  After  a  course  of  Vibrona,  which  is 
entirely  free  from  the  harmful  effects  of  coca  and  similar  drugs, 
other  stimulants  are  neither  necessary  or  desired,  and  its  results,  in 
cases  of  sleeplessness  and  neuralgia,  are  most  markedly  beneficial. 
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THE  BANKRUPT. 


By  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM. 

George  A.  Birmingham’s  famous  character, 


Mr.  Doyle,  as  has  been  noted  elsewhere,  is  the  most  important  man  in 
Ballymoy.  The  ownership  of  the  Imperial  Hotel  confers  a  certain  social 
dignity  ;  but  the  hotel  is  not  the  real  source  of  Mr.  Doyle’s  influence. 
He  is  chairman  of  every  body  that  has  a  chairman,  and  one,  at  least,  of 
these  chairmanships 
carries  with  it  the 
right  to  administer 
justice  from  the 
bench  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  Court.  Mr. 

Doyle  values  this 
privilege  for  the  sake 
of  the  opportunities 
it  affords  him  of  help¬ 
ing  his  friends  and 
neighbours  when  they 
get  into  trouble  with 
the  law.  Nor  is  the 
hotel  the  chief  source 
of  Mr.  Doyle’s  wealth. 

His  guests  pay  for 
their  entertainment, 
of  course  ;  but  if  Mr. 

Doyle  depended  on 
them  he  would  be  a 
poor  man.  The  bar 
is  more  profitable 
than  the  hotel.  More 
money  is  taken  over 
its  counter  in  a  day 
for  porter  and  whis¬ 
key  than  comes  from 
the  hire  of  bedrooms 
and  the  sale  of  bacon 
and  eggs  during  three 
days.  The  shop  next 
door  to  the  hotel — - 
a  shop  in  which  you 
can  buy  most  things 
from  lamps  to  ladies’ 
hats — brings  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum.  Mr. 

Doyle's  plan  of  giving 
long  credit  is  also 
profitable.  It  not 
only  ties  his  custom¬ 
ers  to  him,  but 
enables  him  to  charge 
interest  on  their  ac¬ 
counts.  The  calcu¬ 
lation  of  interest  for 
broken  periods,  when 
payment  comes  in  by 
driblets,  is  a  difficult 
business.  Mr.  Doyle, 
who  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  good  at  arith¬ 
metic,  has  adopted  a 
simple  plan  of  adding 
half  a  crown  or  five 
shillings  to  every  account,  whenever  such  addition  strikes  him  as 
desirable.  Mr.  Doyle  is  also  agent  for  almost  everything  which 
is  sold  by  means  of  local  agents  —  bicycles,  watches,  sewing 
machines,  wine,  Guinness's  porter,  artificial  manures  and  flour 
are  all  distributed  about  the  country  around  Ballymoy  through  Mr. 
Doyle.  These  agencies  pay  more  or  less.  The  wine  and  the  watches, 
for  instance,  very  little  ;  the  flour  a  good  deal.  Yet,  curiously  enough, 
it  was  through  one  of  these  agencies — the  most  profitable  of  all  of  them — 
that  Mr.  Doyle  once  almost  lost  no  less  a  sum  than  £45. 


*  [Specially  written  for  “The  Lady  of  the  House.”] 

'’The  Rev.  J.  J.  Meldon, ”  of  SPANISH  GOLD,  makes  his  re-appearance. 
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It  happened  this  way.  Lisnally  is  a  village  some  eight  miles  from 
Ballymoy.  In  Lisnally  there  is  one  shop  owned  by  a  man  called  Peter 
Mulcahy.  He  buys  his  flour,  wholesale,  from  Mr.  Doyle.  He  buys 
on  credit,  retails  on  credit,  and  pays  his  own  bill  when  his  customers  pay 

him.  Sometimes  he 
does  not  pay  for  a 
long  time.  Then  Mr. 
Doyle  reproaches  him 
and  adds  something 
in  the  way  of  interest 
to  the  account.  Peter 
Mulcahy — this  is,  per¬ 
haps,  natural — has 
never  liked  Mr.  Doyle. 
Quite  recently  Peter 
Mulcahy ’s  debt  as¬ 
sumed  alarming  pro¬ 
portions.  As  stated 
by  Mr.  Doyle  in  the 
account  which  he  fur¬ 
nished,  it  amounted 
to  £45.  No  one  knew, 
and  the  most  skilful 
accountant  could  not 
have  discovered  how 
much  of  this  was 
actually  due  for  flour, 
and  how  much  was 
interest.  Peter 
Mulcahy,  suspecting 
the  worst,  began  at 
this  time  to  hate  Mr. 
Doyle.  He  hated  all 
his  creditors,  but  he 
hated  Mr.  Doyle  more 
than  any  of  them. 

Rumour,  which 
though  branded  as  a 
lying  jade,  frequently 
tells  the  truth,  said 
that  Peter  Mulcahy 
was  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  a  bankrupt, 
paying  a  shilling  or  so 
in  the  pound,  and 
starting  fresh.  Mr. 
Doyle  heard  the  ru¬ 
mour,  and  determined 
to  get  his  money  out 
of  Peter  before  the 
crash  came.  Peter 
knew  that  Mr.  Doyle 
had  heard  the  rumour, 
and  determined,  mali¬ 
ciously,  to  annoy,  as 
well  as  to  swindle  Mr. 
Doyle. 

Then  came  the  day 
of  the  autumn  fair 
of  Ballymoy.  Peter 


Mulcahy  was  in  town  selling  cattle,  for  he  was  a  grazier  as  well  as  a 
shopkeeper.  Mr.  Doyle  was  busy  all  day  picking  up  what  money  he 
could  from  such  of  his  customers  as  succeeded  in  selling  their  cattle. 
He  went  to  bed  well  satisfied  with  his  day’s  work,  particularly  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  interview  with  Peter  Mulcahy,  a  result 
all  the  more  pleasant  because  it  was  wholly  unexpected. 

It  happened  next  morning  that  Mr.  Meldon — the  Rev.  J.  J.  Meldon _ 

was  passing  the  hotel  at  half-past  ten,  and  saw  Mr.  Doyle  sitting  in  the 
porch.  Mr.  Doyle  was  looking  singularly  depressed,  and  Mr.  Meldon 
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THE  BANKRUPT.— Continued. 


was  a  man  of  ready  sympathy.  All  clergymen  must  be  sympathetic. 
Sympathy  is  one  of  the  qualities  demanded  by  their  profession.  Mr. 
Meldon,  being  an  exceptionally  fine  type  of  clergyman,  was  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  than  most  of  his  professional  brethren.  He  had  been  heard  to 
boast  that  there  was  nothing  he  liked  better  than  helping  people  who 
were  in  any  kind  of  trouble.  The  boast  was  entirely  justified.  His  life, 
while  he  resided  in  Ballymoy,  and  for  long  afterwards,  was  famous 
for  deeds  of  disinterested  kindness. 

Noticing  the  look  of  depression  on  Mr.  Doyle’s  face  he  at  once  stopped 
and  shook  hands  with  him. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Doyle,”  he  said.  “  You  look  to  me 
rather  as  if  the  Local  Government  Board  was  going  to  hold  a  sworn 
inquiry  on  something  you’ve  been  doing  on  the  board  of  guardians. 

“  It’s  not  that,”  said  Mr.  Doyle  ;  “  I’d  be  glad  if  it  was.” 

"  It  must  be  your  own  whiskey  then.  I'm  always  telling  you 
about  that  whiskey.  It’s  poison,  especially  the  stuff  you  sell  in  that  tent 
of  yours  on  fair  days.  Why  on  earth  do  you  drink  it  ? 

“  I  didn’t  touch  a  drop  all  yesterday — not  out  of  the  tent  anyway. 
What  I  took — and  it  was  mighty  little — was  from  a  bottle  of  my  own. 

"  I  can’t  stay  here  guessing  what’s  the  matter  with  you  all  day  long, 
said  Meldon.  "  You’re  not  thinking  of  getting  married,  are  you  ?  If 
you  are  you'needn’t  look  so  down  over  it.  I  don’t  know  the  lady,  of 
course,  but  I  suppose  you  chose  her  yourself.  In  any  case,  even  if 
she  chose  you,  it’s  far  better  to  take  her  cheerfully. 

Mr.  Doyle  smiled  in  a  sickly  way,  then  he  relapsed  into  gloom. 

”  It’s  a  matter  of  forty-five  pounds,”  he  said. 

"  Peter  Mulcahy  ?”  said  Mr.  Meldon,  who  had  also  heard  the  current 
rumour. 

"  It  is  Peter  Mulcahy." 

“  I’m  thoroughly  ashamed  of  you,  Doyle,  as  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  Here  you  are,  a  man  worth  thousands,  the  richest  man 
in  Ballymoy  by  far,  and  because  you’re  losing  a  paltry  forty-five  pounds 
you’re  sitting  there  with  a  face  on  you  like  a  dead  pig  hanging  up  in  a 
butcher’s  shop.” 

"  Forty-five  pounds  is  forty-five  pounds,"  said  Mr.  Doyle,  sulkily. 

"  It  is  not,  not  to  a  man  like  you.  It’s  not  more  than  about  ten.  It 
would  be  to  me,  and  I  daresay  it  might  be  to  Major  Kent,  but  it  isn’t 
to  you  ;  you’ll  never  miss  it.” 

"  It’s  not  the  money  itself,  though  for  all  you  may  say  forty-five 
pounds  is  a  tidy  lump.” 

”  If  it's  not  the  money,  why  did  you  tell  me  it  was  ?  I  wish  you  d 
learn  to  speak  the  truth,  Doyle.  I’ve  wasted  a  lot  of  valuable  time 
explaining  to  you  why  you  shouldn’t  be  depressed  at  the  loss  of  forty- 
five  pounds,  and  when  I’ve  done  you  ve  the  cheek  to  tell  me  that  it 
wasn’t  the  loss  that  was  depressing  you.” 

”  It’s  the  thought  of  the  way  Peter  Mulcahy  got  the  better  of  me.” 

“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Meldon.,  ”  I  expect  you've  often  got  the  better  of 
Peter  Mulcahy.” 

”  He  went  out  of  this  door  last  night,”  said  Mr.  Doyle,  “with  a  grin  on 
his  face,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘Bedamn,  Mr.  Doyle,  but  you’re  done  in  the 
eye  this  time  !’  I  was  uneasy  in  my  mind  when  I  saw  that  grin  on  him, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  this  morning  was  to  go  down  to  the  bank  with  his 
cheque.” 

”  If  you  were  fool  enough  to  take  a  cheque  from  a  man  like  Peter 
Muclahy,  you  deserve  what  you  get.  I  don’t  pity  you  one  bit.” 

”  He  wrote  that  cheque,”  said  Mr.  Doyle,  "within  in  my  own  parlour. 
At  five  o’clock  it  was  or  a  little  later,  and  me  spilling  whiskey  into  a 
tumbler  for  him  the  way  I’d  show  him  what  a  lot  I  thought  of  him  for 
paying  me,  when  the  rest  of  his  creditors  would  have  to  take  what  he 
chose  to  give  them." 

“  I  don’t  suppose  the  bank  cared  whether  it  was  in  your  parlour  or 
in  the  presbytery  that  he  wrote  that  cheque,  or  whether  he  was  drunk 

or  sober  at  the  time.  If  he  hadn’t  the  money  to  his  credit - ” 

"  Do  you  think  I’d  be  such  a  fool  as  to  take  a  cheque  without  knowing 
he’d  money  in  the  bank  ?  It’s  a  poor  opinion  you  have  of  me,  Mr. 
Meldon." 

"  It  is,”  said  Mr.  Meldon,  "  a  very  poor  opinion.” 

Mr.  Doyle  spluttered,  and  began  to  swear.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  a  great  man,  and  no  great  man  likes  to  hear  that  anyone  has 
a  poor  opinion  of  him.  Mr.  Meldon  grinned  amiably.  Then  Mr. 
Doyle  recollected  that  his  friend  particularly  disliked  profane  language. 
He  stopped  swearing,  and  spluttered  worse  than  before.  Mr.  Meldon's 
grin  broadened.  Mr.  Doyle  pulled  himself  together  with  an  effort.  He 


had  a  real  liking  for  Mr.  Meldon,  and  a  kind  of  half  belief  in  the  curate’s 
power  of  doing  things  which  seemed  impossible.  He  did  not  see  how 
his  lost  £45  could  possibly  be  recovered,  but  he  felt  that  he  would  like 
to  tell  the  whole  story  to  sympathetic  ears. 

"  Come  along  in,  Mr.  Meldon,”  he  said,  "  to  where  nobody  will  be 
disturbing  us,  and  I’ll  tell  you  the  way  it  is,  and  how  that  fellow  got  the 
better  of  me.” 

He  led  the  way  to  a  grimy  room  at  the  back  of  the  hotel.  An 
old  mahogany  table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  It's  top 
was  stained  in  circles  where  jugs  of  hot  water  had  been  laid  on  it, 
or  tumblers  overfilled  with  porter  had  let  some  of  their  contents  trickle 
down  their  sides.  Against  one  wall  stood  a  horsehair  sofa,  lumpy 
near  the  foot,  heavily  dinted  at  the  top  where  Mr.  Doyle  habitually 
sat.  In  a  corner  near  the  window  was  a  battered  bureau,  covered  thickly 
with  dusty  papers  and  plentifully  inkstained.  Three  wooden-seated 
chairs  were  arranged  round  the  fireplace,  where  the  ashes  of  yesterday’s 
fire  looked  repulsive.  Above  the  chimneypiece,  in  a  gold  frame,  was 
a  large  photograph  of  three  portly  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  taken 
seated  side  by  side  on  a  bench,  which  was  obviously  too  short  to  hold 
them  all  with  comfort.  On  the  opposite  wall  was  a  coloured  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  steeplechase. 

Mr.  Meldon  glanced  at  the  chairs  and  the  sofa.  Then  he  settled  him¬ 
self  on  the  least  sticky  corner  of  the  table.  Mr.  Doyle  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  cold  fireplace. 

"  Peter  Mulcahy,”  he  said,  “  had  four  bullocks  in  the  fair  yesterday.” 

"  Horrid-looking  beasts,”  said  Mr.  Meldon.  “  I  saw  them.” 

"  He  sold  them,  though  ;  and  the  price  he  got  was - ” 

Here  Mr.  Doyle’s  voice  sank.  In  the  West  of  Ireland,  everybody’s 
voice  sinks  when  mentioning  a  sum  of  money.  This  is  a  kind  of  instinc¬ 
tive  reverence,  like  the  taking  off  of  a  hat  when  entering  a  church. 
There  is,  after  all,  though  theologians  have  hitherto  denied  this,  some¬ 
thing  divine  about  a  sum  of  money,  especially  a  large  sum. 

"  The  price  he  got  was  £38,”  said  Mr.  Doyle.  “  but  he  had  to  give 
ten  shillings  back  out  of  that  for  luck.” 

“  Your  idea,”  said  Mr.  Meldon,  “  was  to  close  on  the  £37  10s.” 

“  It  was,  of  course,  but - ” 

"  It  didn’t  occur  to  you,  I  suppose,  that  by  grabbing  Peter  Mulcahy’s 
whole  assets,  when  you  knew  he  was  just  going  bankrupt,  you  were 
swindling  his  other  creditors  ?” 

“  That’s  a  hard  word,  so  it  is,  and  what  I  didn’t  expect  to  hear  from 
you,  Mr.  Meldon.” 

“  It’s  true  though.” 

"  It  is  not  true.  For  the  rest  of  the  creditors  as  you  call  them — 
the  fellows  that  he  owes  most  to  along  with  myself,  is  two  English 

houses  that  supplies  him  with - ” 

«  That  makes  a  difference,  of  course.  One  doesn’t  pity  an  English 
firm.  But  I  don’t  think  it  quite  justifies  you  all  the  same." 

"  And  anyway,"  said  Mr.  Doyle,  ”  they  wouldn’t  have  got  a  penny 
of  that  £37  10s.,  for,  believe  you  me,  Mr.  Meldon,  Peter  Mulcahy  is  the  lad 
who  knows  how  to  put  it  away  safe,  the  way  they  wouldn’t  ever  hear 
a  word  about  it.” 

"  Very  well.  I  see  that,  and  I  withdraw  the  word, '  swindling.’  But 
why  didn’t  you  get  the  money  ?” 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Doyle  had  done  all  that  was  humanly  possible 
in  the  matter  of  getting  the  money.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  Mulcahy 
had  sold  his  cattle,  he  sought  him  out  and  followed  him  about  the  fair. 
Mulcahy  avoided  him,  not  ostentatiously  or  deliberately  ;  but  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  whenever  Mr.  Doyle  overtook  him,  there  was  someone  else 
in  conversation  with  him.  Mr.  Doyle  was  a  man  of  great  delicacy  of 
feeling.  He  forbore  demanding  the  £37  10s.  in  the  presence  of  an  out¬ 
sider.  Finally  Mulcahy  had  gone  into  the  bank.  Mr.  Doyle  waited 
for  him  on  the  steps  of  the  bank,  and  waylaid  him  as  he  came  out.  The 
greeting  between  the  two  was  most  cordial,  and  it  was  Mulcahy  himself 
who  introdued  the  subject  of  the  debt. 

"  I  didn’t  like  the  way  he  was  looking  at  me,”  said  Mr.  Doyle,  when  he 
came  to  this  part  of  the  story.  “  It  wasn’t  natural  that  he’d  be  grinning 
the  whole  width  of  his  mouth,  and  him  having  to  pay  away  a  lump  of 
money.  But  he  showed  me  the  bank  receipt  for  the  £37  10s.,  and  it 
was  right  enough.  ” 

“  Deposit  receipt  ?” 

"  No,  for  he  put  the  money  to  the  credit  of  his  account,  and  I  knew  it 
would  be  a  11  there,  for  I  had  the  tip  from  one  of  the  bank  clerks  that 
Mulcahy  wasn’t  the  kind  of  man  that  they’d  allow  to  be  overdrawn 
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THE  BANKRUPT.— Concluded. 


by  as  much  as  a  shilling.  I  felt  easier  in  my  mind  when  I  had  argued 
it  out  that  Mulcahy  had  that  much  money  to  his  credit,  though  I  didn’t 
like  the  way  he  was  being  so  mighty  pleasant  to  me.  “  There’s  a  trifle 
I’m  owing  to  you,  Mr.  Doyle,”  he  said,  "  and  I’d  like  to  settle  it  before 
I  go  home  to-night.’  ‘  If  you  give  me  something  on  account,  Peter,’ 
says  I, '  I’ll  be  content.  I  wouldn’t  press  an  old  customer.  What  about 
thirty  pounds  now  ?’  I  needn’t  tell  you,  Mr.  Meldon  that  I  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  thirty,  and  I’d  have  been  thankful  enough  for  twenty. 
You  could  have  knocked  the  legs  from  under  me  with  a  thraneen, 
when  Peter  Mulcahy  up  and  said  he’d  write  me  a  cheque  for  the  whole  of 
what  he  owed.” 

"  For  the  whole  of  what  you  said  he  owed.  I  don’t  expect  he  really 
owed  you  much  more  than  about  thirty-five  pounds.” 

Mr.  Doyle  ignored  this.  His  methods  of  book-keeping  were  his  own, 
and  he  was  not  inclined  to  discuss  them  even  with  Mr.  Meldon. 

“  That’s  the  whole  of  the  story,”  he  said.  "  I  took  the  cheque,  and 
the  bank  wouldn’t  cash  it.” 

"  I  suppose,”  said  Mr.  Meldon,  "  that  he  didn’t  draw  out  that  £37  10s. 
in  the  course  of  the  day  ?” 

“  He  did  not ;  for  I  kept  him  in  the  parlour  here  along  with  myself 
till  after  five." 

“  Spilling  whiskey  into  his  glass  ?” 

“That  and  talking,”  said  Mr.  Doyle.  “I  wouldn’t  have  let  him  next 
or  near  the  bank  for  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  porter.  Not  till  the  bank 
was  shut  anyway.  He  could  go  then  if  he  liked,  but  he  didn’t  offer  to.” 

"  It  seems  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Meldon,  ”  that  Peter  Mulcahy  has  played 
off  a  pretty  neat  trick  on  you.  He’s  dangled  that  money  in  front  of 
your  eyes  just  so  as  to  annoy  you.  He  knew  jolly  well  that  the  bank 
wouldn’t  cash  a  cheque  for  £45  when  he’d  only  £37  10s.  to  his  credit. 
They  wouldn't  have  cashed  it  if  he’d  had  £44  19s.  All  he  has  to  do  now 
is  to  come  in  and  draw  his  balance,  whatever  it  is,  and  then  laugh  at 
you  and  the  other  creditors,  specially  you.” 

"  I’d  give  a  good  deal  to  get  even  with  him,”  said  Mr.  Doyle.  “  I’d 
give - ” 

"  Would  you  give  £7  10s.  ?  ” 

"  I  would.  I’d  give  £70  10s.  to  see  that  swindling  blackguard  with 
the  grin  on  the  back  of  his  head  instead  of  the  front  of  his  mouth.” 

“  I  can’t  promise  that  you’ll  see  that,”  said  Mr.  Meldon,  "  but  if  you 
do  what  I  tell  you  you’ll  make  Mulcahy  feel  pretty  sick.  I  needn’t 
explain  to  you,  Doyle,  that  I  detest  swindling  and  trickery  of  every 
kind.  I  wouldn’t  give  you  the  advice  I’m  going  to  give,  if  I  didn’t  think 
it  was  perfectly  honest.  The  English  firms  will  be  stuck  in  any  case 
when  Mulcahy  goes  bankrupt;  so  there’s  no  use  our  fretting  about  them. 
Besides  they’re  English,  and  all  these  English  are  quite  ridiculously 
rich.  It’ll  do  them  good  to  lose  a  little  money.  Mulcahy  doesn’t,  of 
course,  owe  you  anything  like  £45,  and  I  couldn’t  conscientiously 
help  you  to  get  that  much  money  out  of  him.  But  I  daresay  he  really 
does  owe  you  £37  or  so,  and  I  don’t  mind  helping  you  to  get  that.” 

“  If  you’re  thinking  of  altering  the  figures  on  his  cheque - ”  said 

Mr.  Doyle. 

“  I’m  not  thinking  of  anything  of  the  sort.  Do  you  suppose  I’m 
fool  enough  to  commit  forgery  ?  No.  What  you’ve  got  to  do  is 
this.  Go  down  to  the  bank  and  lodge  £7  10s  to  his  credit.  It  may 
not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  lodge  so  much,  for  he  may  have  had  a 
pound  or  two  in  the  bank,  before  he  put  in  the  £37  10s.  But  it  won’t 
do  to  run  any  risks,  and  the  bank  won’t  tell  you  how  much  he  has.  You 
lodge  £7  10s.,  and  then  present  your  cheque  for  £45.  The  bank  will 
cash  it,  and  Peter  Mulcahy  will  be  the  sickest  man  west  of  the  Shannon 
when  he  comes  to  draw  his  balance.” 

Mr.  Doyle,  straddling  before  the  empty  fireplace,  tugged  thoughtfully 
at  his  scraggy  moustache.  The  full  beauty  of  the  plan  dawned  on 
him  slowly.  He  straightened  himself  and  crossed  the  room.  Then 
he  grasped  Mr.  Meldon’s  hand,  and  wrung  it  heartily.  His  inclination 
was  to  pour  out  oaths  expressive  of  extreme  delight.  Being  debarred 
from  that  natural  expression  of  his  feelings,  he  turned  without  a  word 
and  walked  to  the  door. 

"  Hold  on  one  minute,”  said  Mr.  Meldon.  “  I  think  I’ll  wait  here 
till  you  come  back.  I’d  like  to  hear  how  you  get  on.  Have  you 
anything  to  read  in  the  house  ?  I  hate  idleness,  and  may  as  well  be 
occupied  while  I'm  waiting.” 

“  I  have,  of  course,”  said  Mr.  Doyle.  “  I’ve  yesterday’s  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  a  Prayer  Book.” 


Mr.  Meldon  glared  at  him.  Then,  seeing  that  Mr.  Doyle  looked 
genuinely  grieved  at  the  meagreness  of  his  library,  he  spoke  kindly. 

"  Bring  them  both  to  me,”  he  said.  “  After  all,  it  doesn’t  matter. 
You  won’t  be  very  long.” 

Mr.  Doyle  was,  however,  absent  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Mr.  Meldon  having  extracted  all  matter  of  interest  from  both  the 
newspaper  and  the  prayer  book,  left  Mr.  Doyle’s  parlour  and  settled 
himself  in  the  porch  of  the  hotel.  When  Mr.  Doyle  returned,  he  greeted 
him  irritably. 

“  What  on  earth  kept  you  ?”  he  said.  "  It  doesn’t  take  more  than 
two  minutes  to  walk  from  this  to  the  bank,  and  two  back.  It  can’t 
have  taken  you  more  than  another  five  to  make  your  lodgment  and  cash 
the  cheque.  What  have  you  been  doing  all  the  rest  of  the  time  ?” 

"  It  wasn’t,”  said  Mr.  Doyle,  "  as  if  there  was  only  one  lodgment  to 
make.” 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

"  What  I  mean  is  this.  It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  lodge  the  whole 
£7  10s.  at  once,  and  that  blackguard  Mulcahy,  with  maybe  £40  or  more 
to  his  credit.  I  might  be  leaving  him  with  a  balance  to  draw  out, 
which  is  what  I’d  be  sorry  for." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  do?" 

“  I  lodged  a  pound  first  of  all,”  said  Mr.  Doyle,  "  and  then  I  passed 
the  cheque  across  the  counter,  but  the  young  fellow  handed  it  back  to 
me,  so  I  lodged  another  pound,  and  I  tried  him  again.  When  I  had 
£4  lodged  that  way  I  said  it  would  save  trouble  if  he’d  tell  me  at  once  how 
much  more  I’d  have  to  give  him,  before  he’d  cash  the  cheque.  You'd 
think  he’d  have  had  the  sense  to  see  that  ;  but  he  hadn’t.  He  answered 
me  back  mighty  proud  and  stiff  that  it  was  against  the  rule  of  the  bank 
to  disclose  the  state  of  any  customer’s  account.  That  riz  my  temper  on 
him,  so  I  laid  down  my  mind  to  give  the  boyo  as  much  trouble  as  I 
could.  I  began  making  lodgments  of  five  shillings  at  a  time,  and  when 
I’d  made  six  of  them,  and  offered  him  Mulcahy ’s  cheque  six  times,  I 
dropped  down  to  half-crowns.  It  was  how  I  intended  to  go  on  to  shil¬ 
lings  after  that,  but  when  I  had  eight  half-crowns  lodged,  he  cashed 
the  cheque.” 

“  Hold  on  a  minute,”  said  Mr.  Meldon. 

He  worked  a  sum  rapidly  on  the  corner  of  the  “  Independent.” 

"  What  you  lodged  altogether,"  he  said,  "  was  £6  10s.,  and  the  last 
lodgment  was  only  half-a-crown,  so  Mulcahy  can’t  have  more  than  two 
and  fivepence  to  his  credit  at  the  outside  now.  You  haven’t  done  badly 
at  all,  but  you  ran  a  frightful  risk.  Suppose  Mulcahy  had  come  in - ” 

"  That’s  what  I  clean  forgot,”  said  Mr.  Doyle.  ”  And  he  might.” 

"  He’s  absolutely  sure  to  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  wonder  is 
that  he  hasn’t  been  here  already.” 

Mr.  Doyle,  shaken  by  the  narrowness  of  his  escape  from  an  awful 
danger,  walked  to  the  door,  and  looked  out  along  the  road. 

“  Bedamn!”  he  said,  startled  into  mild  profanity  in  spite  of  the  curate’s 
presence.  ”  Bedamn,  but  there’s  himself  coming  down  the  hill  on  the  old 
mare  with  the  spring  halt,  that  he  bought  over  in  Dunbeg  two  years  ago, 
and  he’s  looking  as  pleased  with  himself,  as  if  he  didn’t  owe  a  penny  in 
the  world.  Let  him  not  see  you,  Mr.  Meldon,  for  if  he  did - ” 

“  I  don’t  care  whether  he  sees  me  or  not,”  said  Mr.  Meldon.  "  I've 
done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.” 

But  Mr.  Doyle  pushed  him  from  the  porch  into  the  coffee  room. 

"  I  wouldn’t  for  the  whole  of  the  money  twice  over,”  said  Mr.  Doyle, 
“  that  he  suspected  anything  before  he  W'ent  to  the  bank.  And  he 
might  if  he  saw  the  two  of  us  together.” 

Peter  Mulcahy,  giving  an  occasional  kick  with  his  heels  to  the  mare 
with  the  spring  halt,  passed  the  hotel,  and  could  be  seen  from  the  coffee 
room  window  entering  the  bank. 

“  I’ll  give  him  fifteen  minutes,”  said  Mr.  Doyle,  "  to  be  telling  the 
young  fellow  in  the  bank  what  he  thinks  of  him,  and  after  that  he’ll  be 
up  here.” 

“  In  that  case,”  said  Mr.  Meldon,  “  I’ll  slip  off  home.” 

"  You  will  not,”  said  Mr.  Doyle,  "  for  I’ll  not  let  you.  It’d  be  a  shame 
for  you  to  miss  the  language  that  Peter  Mulcahy  will  be  using.  Believe 
you  me,  he’s  the  lad  that  knows  how  to  curse  !” 

"  That’s  exactly  the  reason  I’m  going  home,”  said  Mr.  Meldon. 
”  I  don’t  take  any  interest  in  cursing.  Your  taste  for  the  more  recondite 
forms  of  blasphemy  strikes  me  as  morbid,  Doyle.  I  don’t  share  it  with 
you.  Good  bye.” 
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TWO  SOYER  CRUSADES- 

circulating  throughout  the  provinces,  are  influences  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance  towards  the  development  of  skill  in  cookery. 

We  are  not  thinking  of  high-class  cookery,  but  of  intelligent,  wholesome 
plain  cooking,  that  demands  every  variety  of  vegetable  that  can  be 
grown  in  Ireland,  and  every  variety  of  fish,  fowl,  and  meat  belonging 
to  the  Irish  fauna.  Having  all  these  good  things  provided  by  the  Creator 
for  dwellers  in  this  Island  home  of  ours,  the  cooks  should  be  capable 
of  preparing  the  food  as  capably,  and  serving  it  as  ornately,  as  in  the 
best  restaurants  of  great  cities.  Until  that  degree  of  general  domestic 
comfort  prevails  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Irish  homes,  we  cannot 
claim  to  be  recognised  as  a  highly-civilized  people  by  visitors  from 
countries  of  greater  material  wealth. 

The  reforms  that  are  imminent  will  be  accomplished  and  a  better 
and  higher  standard  of  living  attained  without  extravagance.  Really 
efficient  mistresses  of  middle-class  homes  are  obliged  to  be  economical, 
and  become  so  to  a  degree  that  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  praiseworthy.  In 
England  cooking  is  better  and  more  varied  than  here,  nevertheless,  not 
many  years  ago  the  French  chef  of  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  London 
affirmed,  that  he  could  prepare  a  dinner  from  the  kitchen  "  waste  ” 
contained  in  the  morning  dustbin  outside  any  London  mansion.  He 
maintained  that,  as  a  rule,  the  English  were  wasteful  cooks. 

In  Ireland  we  shall  never  become  as  gross  or  as  large  eaters  as  our 
English  neighbours.  Being  satisfied  with  a  very  moderate  quantity 
there  is  a  crying  necessity  to  make  its  preparation  faultless  in  every 
detail.  There  is  greater  need  to  help  every  girl  who  has  a  penchant 
for  cooking  and  housekeeping  than  to  equip  young  Irishwomen  for 
intellectual  careers.  The  present  condition  of  cookery  in  Ireland  is 
disgraceful.  For  one  eommendably  prepared  dish  there  are  twenty  where¬ 
in  the  food  looks  more  acceptable  in  the  raw  than  in  the  cooked  state. 
We  have  blushed  with  shame  in  a  small  hotel  in  County  Meath  when  an 
English  friend  had  to  satisfy  his  hunger  with  tea,  bread,  and  butter, 
because  the  eggs  were  only  heated,  not  boiled.  Yet  the  Meath  hens  are 
said  by  experts  to  produce  the  best  eggs  in  Ireland,  if  not  in  the  world. 

In  lodgings  at  Mallaranny,  Killybegs,  and  Achill  Island  we  have  known 
glorious  family  holidays  to  be  marred  by  primitive  cookery.  Breakfast 
and  tea  were  always  satisfactory  when  plain,  but  dinner  experiences 
forbade  any  demand  for  Scotch  breakfasts  or  high  teas.  Salmon, 
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whiting,  mackerel,  turbot,  herring,  grey  gurnet,  plaice  and  sole,  fowl 
and  mutton  were  plentiful,  but  they  were  literally  boiled  to  rags,  and 
sent  to  table  without  sauce  of  any  kind.  In  the  minor  hotels  throughout 
the  country  there  is  a  slightly  better  attempt  at  cooking  and  serving 
food,  but  for  anyone  who  desires  a  tolerably  decent  dinner,  in  a  strange 
Irish  town,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  the  most  popular  hotel  amongst 
the  commercial  travelling  fraternity.  Occasionally,  but  only  occasion¬ 
ally!  one  is  in  luck.  Some  years  ago  we  spent  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
little  hotel  at  Dromahaire  to  which  we  had  been  recommended  by  an 
Englishman.  It  is  run  by  a  German  chef  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  Northern  Counties  Hotel,  Portrush.  He  prepared  the  dishes  for 
his  guests  and  charged  the  moderate  prices  one  would  expect  in  so  small 
a  hamlet.  The  result  is  that  he  is  now  the  proprietor  of  two  hotels 
and  deserves  the  success  he  is  reported  to  have  achieved.  In  lodgings 
at  Louisburgh,  Co.  Mayo,  we  were  admirably  catered  for.  In  houses 
directed  by  women  who  have  been  cooks  in  good  families,  or  owned 
by  refined  people  who  have  been  obliged  to  receive  paying  guests,  there 
is  always  a  certainty  of  finding  good  catering.  Such  establishments, 
however,  are,  unfortunately,  few  and  far  bet  ween,  and,  like  the  mountains 
of  Ireland,  make  the  dead  level  of  the  country  conspicuous. 

Our  connection  with  the  introduction  of  paper  bag  cookery  into  Ire¬ 
land  has,  incidentally,  aroused  us  and  many  of  our  subscribers  to 
recognition  of  the  fact  that,  hitherto,  our  national  deficiencies  in  the  all- 
important  matter  of  cuisine  are  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  the  good 
women  of  Ireland.  It  is  true  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  and  the  County  Councils  have,  in  recent  years, 
made  an  attempt  to  spread  the  light,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  see  Irish 
girls  trained  to  tolerable  efficiency  in  cookery  in  order  to  qualify  them 
to  emigrate  with  a  greater  certainty  of  finding  remunerative  employment 
in  a  foreign  country.  We  need  all  the  culinary  talent  we  can  cultivate 
for  home  and  domestic  service  here.  We  want  good  cooking  and  variety 
of  food  introduced  into  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  homes  in  Ireland  as 
a  measure  of  public  health,  of  decency  of  living,  and  as  the  only  means 
by  which  the  national  pride  of  our  womenkind  may  be  shielded  from  the 
bitter  reproach  of  being  ignorant  housewives.  To  attain  this  end, 
the  Lady  of  the  House  will  in  future  devote  more  attention  than 
hitherto,  because  of  its  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Irishwomen  to  gain 
as  much  distinction  in  cookery  as  in  any  other  womanly  employment. 
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TliE  OUTCAST'S  WIFE 


A  Christmas  Story. 
By  Mary  Costel.lo. 


[FOUNDED 

"  Come  along,  Ann,  it’s  nonsense,”  Mrs.  O'Sullivan  protested  impa¬ 
tiently  tapping  her  sister’s  shoulder  ;  "  you  are  always  imagining  the 
maddest  things,  and  we’ll  lose  the  quick  Harcourt  Street  train.” 

"  Took  at  him — oh  !  just  look  at  him,”  Ann  pleaded,  "  he’s  pushed 
back  his  hat  .  .  .  Laura,  it  is  George  Ryan  !” 

“  Rubbish.  You  know  perfectly  well  poor  George  is  dead.  Sure, 
wasn’t’Rose  in  widow’s  weeds,  that  day  we  met  her  before  you  went 
to  India  ?” 

“  She  was.” 

“  Didn’t  she  burst  out  sobbing  when  we  kissed  her  ?  Yes  ?  Well 
isn’t  that  enough  ?” 

“  No — yes — it  isn’t,”  Ann  Briscoe  broke  in  breathlessly.  "  If  it’s 
not  George,  it’s  his  ghost.  There,  there,  don’t  you  remember  that  quick 
twich  of  the  head  !  Oh,  it  makes  me  feel  a  girl  again — the  poor,  poor 
fellow  .  .  .  Here’s  your  umbrella,  dear.  .  .  .  Besides,  who  else  would  be 
standing  opposite  the  old  house,  with  that  awful  lost  look  in  his  eyes  ?” 

“  Are  you  coming,  Nan,  or  not  ?” 

“  Not,  Laura.  I  couldn't  sleep  unless  I  made  sure.  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  I  was  his  particular  friend,  his  go  between  when  he  was  courting 
Rose,  the  confidante  of  them  both  ?  Don’t  wait,  dear,  I’ll  be  down  with 
you  for  the  Christmas,  never  fear.” 

Ann  Briscoe  is  a  type  of  the  middle-aged  Dublin  spinster  we  all 
know  and  unconsciously  bless. 

Night  and  day  she  is  to  be  seen  waddling  through  the  streets — for  she 
is  very  fat  for  her  age — waddling  through  hospitals,  Homes  for  incur¬ 
ables,  workhouse  wards,  and  tenement  horrors,  into  the  squalid  purlieus 
of  life,  where  pain,  want,  dirt,  and  misery  dwell,  and  almost  invariably 
bringing  with  her  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  a  breath  of  the  fresh  south-west 
wind.  For  her  heart  is  so  big,  and  her  blood  so  rich  and  strong,  that  it 
renews  every  moment  the  fibres  of  her  brain,  and  so  she  carries  hope 
and  cheerfulness  with  her,  like  a  magnetic  atmosphere. 


The  sisters  were  standing  in  the  window  of  a  house  in  Mount  joy 
Square,  where  they  had  gone  to  visit  a  bedridden  friend.  They  had 
lived  in  the  square  when  they  were  children,  and  their  parents  had  been 
born  in  it,  at  the  time  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of 
the  city. 

Years  ago  the  Briscoe  family  had  drifted  away  to  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  among  the  friends  and  neighbours  left  from  the  merry 
old  days,  there  remained  but  the  invalid,  to  whom  they  were  paying 
a  Christmas  visit. 

The  man  whom  Ann  Briscoe  took  for  a  ghost  was  leaning  against  the 
railings  of  the  square,  gazing  at  the  two  houses  facing  him.  ' 

One  of  them,  now  a  nursing  institute,  had  been  the  Briscoes  home  ;  the 
other  bearing  an  announcement  that  it  was  to  be  let  or  sold,  in  every 
dust-encrusted  window,  had  been  his  own. 

Before  he  had  become  an  outcast  among  men,  the  lonely  watcher 
had  known  the  greatest  happiness  of  life,  the  glory  of  promising  youth, 
the  music  of  love  inside  the  walls  of  those  two  houses. 

He  gazed  at  the  blindless  window  with  an  ache  of  longing  for  the 
love  and  laughter  that  had  passed  for  ever,  for  the  touch  of  a  friendly 
hand,  the  sound  of  his  real  name  which  he  had  not  heard  for  years. 

Poor  George  !  When  the  chums  of  his  Trinity  days  were  adding  pro¬ 
fessional  and  learned  initials  to  their  names,  he  had  been  known  by  a 
number. 

It  seemed  to  him  he  was  dreaming,  when  a  woman  came  towards 
him  in  the  dusk,  with  outstretched  hands. 

“  George  Ryan  !”  she  whispered.  "  Oh,  is  it  you,  really  you  ?” 

Then  the  words  leaped  out,  that  he  could  never  recall. 

“  My  God  !  it’s  Nan — little  Nan  Briscoe  with  grey  hair  !’’ 

“  And  a  double  chin,”  the  tears  streaming  from  her  kind  eyes,  washed 
away  the  welcoming  smile. 

“  Don’t,’  he  broke  in.  "  I  am  dead.” 

With  a  piteous  gesture  he  tried  to  free  himself. 

“  I — I  thought  you  were  in  India - ”  he  stammered. 

“  Two  years  ago  I  returned.” 

"  I  thought  there  was  no  one  left  in  Dublin  who  would  know  me. 

I  am  dead,  Nan — dead  !” 

She  slipped  her  arm  through  his,  as  she  used,  in  her  childhood,  when 
she  wanted  him  to  make  her  hard  sums  right,  and  led  him  away  from 
the  sorrowful  spot. 

“  Come  home  with  me,  George.  I’m  living  at  the  south  side  of  the 

city  now.  Come  home  and  tell  me  how,  and  when,  you  died - 

where  you  are  buried.” 

"  No,”  he  said.  "  I'm  not  fit  to  cross  your  door  step,  Nan.  No  lapse 
of  years,  no  effort  of  mine  can  make  me  clean  again.  Only  it’s  dark 
I  wouldn’t  let  you  walk  with  a  gaol-bird.  .  .  Ah  !  you  dear  woman  ! 

. .  .  .Nan,  I’ve  only  come  back  to  learn  one  thing.  It  has  brought  me 
from  the  other  end  of  the  world.  Tell  me  ?” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  nothing,  George,”  she  retorted,  "  except  at  my  ain 
fireside.  Come  along  !” 

His  need  of  knowledge  was  a  hunger,  consuming  him  night  and  day, 
so  he  had  to  give  in.  When  they  reached  her  home,  he  slipped  to  his 
knees  by  her  side,  as  she  was  warming  her  shaking  hands. 

Now,  Nan,  now,”  he  pleaded,  his  sensitive  high-bred  face  quivering 
with  apprehension.  “  I’m  nearly  a  month  in  Ireland,  and  can  hear 
nothing.  A  dead  man  is  handicapped.  I'm  afraid  to  make  straight 
inquiries  to  follow  up  clues — 


ON  FACT.] 

Lest  she  should  learn  you  were  alive,  poor  boy  ?” 

\  es,  where  is  she,  Nan  ?  How  is  she,  my  darling.  .  .  .how  ? 
W  hen  did  you  see  her  last  ?  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  as 

she  did  not  reply  he  put  out  a  bleached  and  shaking  hand. 

No,  no,”  she  whispered,  "  I  do  not  mean  that.  I-  I  -  when  last 
I  heard  she  was  alive.  I  know  she  is  alive,  in  fact.” 

And  niv  child  ?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “  Rose  didn’t  answer  my  letters  from  India 
and  so  I  lost  her  and  the  child.  When  I  saw  her  before  starting,  five 
years  ago,  she  was  in  deep  mourning  for  you,  and  looked — oh  !  so  lovelv 
and  so  sad — Ah  !  George,  George,  was  it  right  to  strike  her  as  you  did 
after  the  horror  she’d  been  through  ?  She  loved  you.  She  understood’ 
She  knew  you  meant  to  put  it  back,  and  all  the  time  you  were— there  she 
was  counting  the  hours  for  the  dawn  of  your  release,  planning  the  new 
life  together  in  America — ah  !  was  it  right  ?” 

She  stopped,  covering  her  eves  to  shield  them  from  the  wild  agonv 
of  his. 

Right  ?  he  groaned.  My  God  !  have  I  ever  done  anything  right  ? 
Isn  t  my  life  a  chronicle  of  blunder,  weakness,  failure,  culminating  in 
irretrievable  disgrace - ?” 

No,  no — not  irretrievable  !” 

I  have  no  grit  no  backbone.  A  stronger  man  might  have  made 
himself  master  of  his  destiny  in  a  new  land.  And  when  I  was  in  the 
darkness,  beating  against  the  hideous  bars,  I  thought  I  could— yes, 
could  live  it  down,  and  make  a  home  for  her  and  the  child.  On  'my 
release  I  spent  a  hidden  month  with  them,  then  went  to  America,  as  you 
know,  to  have  a  home  ready  for  them.  I  tried  for  two  years — hard, 
hard  but  misfortune  dogged  me — the  brand  of  the  gaol  was  still  on  me 
its  corroding  apathy  and  self-distrust.  At  last  I  got  fair  employment,  put 
by  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  and  in  my  anxiety  to  get  Rose  out, 
I  invested  it  in  a  venture  which  I  was  told  would  yield  100  per  cent’, 
the  shares  fell  to  nothing,  and  I  was  struck  down  with  typhoid.” 

Poor  fellow — poor  fellow.” 

“When  I  came  out  of  hospital  I  found  my  place  filled,  and  then  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  free  her  for  ever,  to  give  her  a  chance  of  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness,  while  youth  was  still  hers.  Half  a  dozen  men  I  knew — old  ad¬ 
mirers,  well-to-do  honourable  men — would  gladly  marry  her,  if  they 
believed  I  was  dead — of  that  I  was  certain.  So — so — ” 


C.&C.  means  Christmas  Cheer 

Of  all  the  good  things  Christmas 
brings,  there  is  nothing  more  de¬ 
licious  than  C.  &  C.  Ginger  Ale. 

During  the  evening — when  everyone  gets 
hot  and  thirsty  —  this  sparkling,  brilliant 
beverage  with  its  clean,  crisp  taste  and  in¬ 
vigorating  qualities  will  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  every  member  of  the  family. 

It  refreshes  and  exhilarates  old  and 
young  alike.  It  is  as  healthful  for  the 
children  as  it  is  for  “grown-ups” — because 
it  is  made  from  the  most  wholesome 
ingredients,  combined  with  pure  spring 
water  drawn  fresh  from  famous  Irish  wells. 
Make  your  Christmas  a  real  success  by 


including  the  best  of  all  drinks. 
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Ginger  Ale 

CANTRELL  &  COCHRANE,  Ltd. 

(Established  1852.) 

Works: — Dublin  and  Belfast. 
Depots  : — Eondon,  I.iverpool,  and  Glasgow. 


May  be  given  with 
safety  and  benefit 
to  your  baby  from 
birth. 


MELLirS  FOOD 


Has  made  tens  of 
thousands  of  weak 
babies  strong— fret¬ 
ful  babies  happy. 


> 


The  Lady  of  the  House 

The  Lady  of  the  House  favours 


Christmas,  l9tt. 


CHERRY  BLOSSOM 
BOOT  POLISH 

because  it  is  so  quick,  so  easy  and  brilliant  ;  and  because 
it  is  the  Polish  for  dainty  people. 

No  hard  brushing  in  the  laborious  old-fashioned  manner. 
Preserves  the  leather,  too.  Best  for  all  kinds  of  boots,  black 
or  brown,  id.,  2d.,  4d.,  6d.  tins.  Of  Grocers,  Bootmakers, 
Oilmen,  Stores  Everywhere. 

MANSION 
FLOOR  POLISH 


is  the  finest  made  for  stained  and  parquet  floors,  furniture  of 
all  kinds,  and  linoleum.  Gives  a  smooth  hard  surface  to  the 
latter,  preserving  the  pattern  and  keeping  out  dust  and 
dirt,  id.,  2d.,  qd.,  6d.  tins,  of  Grocers,  Oilmen,  Stores,  & c. 

Free  Sample 

along  with  samples  of  Buttercup  Metal  Polish  and  Carpetine, 
sent  on  receipt  of  id.  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

CHISWICK  SOAP  &.  POLISH  CO., 

15,  TEMPLE  BAR,  DUBLIN,  and  at 

28,  Waking  Street,  Belfast.  Works — Chiswick. 


OUR  JUBILEE  YEAR-ESTABLISHED  1861. 

Robert  Watson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

CABINETMAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  BEDDING  MANUFACTURERS, 

AND  GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS.  ^  *  **  *  K 

Pretty  Bits  of  Furniture  for  Christmas  Offerings. 

SPECIAL  PURCHASE  OF  SEAMLESS  AXMINSTER 
CARPET  SQUARES  AT  MUCH  REDUCED  PRICES. 

FOR  WINTER  COMFORT: 

DOWN  QUILTS,  BLANKETS,  RUGS,  AND  CUSHIONS. 

We  hold  Large  and  Splendidly  Assorted  Stocks  in  all  Departments,  and  Display  the 
Goods  in  the  Largest  Showrooms  in  Ireland  ;  Comfortably  Heated  and  Well  Lighted. 

90,  92,  94,  DONEGALL  STREET, 

Library  Street  Union  Street,  BELFAST. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House. 


THE  OUTCAST’S  WIFE. -Continued. 


“  So  you  died,  George.” 

“  Six  years  ago,  Nan.  I’m  as  dead  as  a  door  nail.  You  could  not 
prove  that  I  live,  if  you  wanted  to.  I’m  lying  in  a  Massachussets 
cemetery  under  a  tombstone  that  bears  my  name.  A  friendless  wretch, 
whose  deathbed  I  made  easy,  willed  me  his  identity,  with  credentials^ 
which,  legally,  it  would  be  hard  to  dispute.” 

“  And  now,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  you’ll  never  guess  what 
has  brought  me  home — why  I  am  trying  to  find  my  wife  and  child  ?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

The  reason  is  that  I’m  a  rich  man  now — 

Rich  ?  Oh  !  can  it  be  true  ?”  - 

"  That  bit  of  land  I  bought  for  £200  is  now  in  the  heart  of  a  growing 
city,  and  for  the  last  months,  everything  I  touch  turns  to  gold,  Nan  ! 
Nan  !”  his  sunken  eyes  glowed,  ”  think  of  it.  All  the  beautiful  things 
she  loved  and  never  owned,  I  could  give  her  now.  Take  her  away  from 
shame,  drudgery,  want — show  her  the  kingdom’s  of  the  earth  and  all 
their  glory.  It  was  her  dream  to  see  Italy,  Egypt,  India — don’t  you 
remember,  Nan  ?  .  .  .  Yes,  yes,  I  can  make  up  to  you  for  the  hideous 
years,  my  Rose  of  the  world  !”  his  voice  died  in  a  whisper,  as  his  old 
friend,  gazing  into  the  fire,  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hands ... 

She  was  afraid  to  speak  or  look  at  him — for  she  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Rose  of  his  world  no  longer  belonged  to  him. 

“  I  don’t  hope — no,  no,”  he  muttered,  pacing  the  silent  room. 
“Nothing  could  come  right  with  me.  I  am  born  to  failure  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwards.  But  I  must  know  what  has  become  of  her  and  the  little 
one,  and  you  will  help  me,  won’t  you,  Nan  ?”  he  pleaded.  “  Listen, 
dear,  I  promise  you  I  won’t  disturb  her,  if  she  is  happy  and  content — if 
if  it  is  better  that  I  should  not,  you  understand  ?” 

She  nodded,  pressing  the  hand  he  had  laid  on  her  knee. 

But  I  must  know.  I  must  provide  for  both  ;  let  them  have  a  share 
of  my  wealth  without  fear  of  their  finding  out  I  am  alive — if  that  is 
best." 

But  how  could  that  be  done  ?’’ 

"  Quite  easily.  I’ll  get  a  solicitor  in  the  town  where  I  died,  to  ad¬ 
vertize  for  my  next  of  kin.  He’ll  be  instructed  to  communicate  with 
you.  You’ll  show  her  the  paper,  then  the  story  of  my  investment  will 
transpire,  and  that  will  only  emphasize  my  death,  drive  a  deeper  nail 
into  my  coffin.  The  first  thing  is  to  find  them — so  far  I  have  utterly 
failed.  Dear  old  friend,  you’ll  help  me — tell  me  all  you  know.  I — I 
am  braced  for  the  worst.” 

Rose  loved  you,  George,”  Nan  said,  her  eyes  on  the  flickering  blaze, 
“only  lived  for  the  day  of  your  release,  mourned  you  passionately.  She 
resided,  you  know,  with  her  aunt  Millicent  until  her  death.  The  old 
woman’s  income  died  with  her.  And  when  I  went  out  to  India  to  take 
care  of  Harry  and  the  children,  Rose  was  looking  for  employment 
she — she  was  not  fitted  for  work  and  the  child  was  a  drag - ” 

"  Who  is  it,"  he  broke  in  hoarsely,  "  Ned  Fitzgerald  ?” 

“  No.  He  married  his  cousin.  I  am  sure  of  nothing.  But  I  heard _ 

I  mean  a  fortnight  ago  a  friend  told  me  she  had  seen  Rose  in  the  autumn — 
yes,  last  autumn - ’’ 

”  Where  ?  Where  ?” 

She  hesitated,  then  mentioned  a  watering-place  on  the  coast  line  of 
Cork,  with  a  great  sandy  shore. 

"  No,  my  friend  was  not  speaking  to  her,  she  only  knew  her  by  ap¬ 
pearance — give  me  time,  George,  I  am  telling  you  as  quickly  as  I  can. 
Rose  was  looking  well — contented,  yes. . .  She  was  driving  in  a  barouche 
with — with — ah  !  here  is  the  tea  at  last - " 

His  piteous  eyes  made  her  swallow  back  the  particulars  that  had  almost 
escaped  her  lips,  and  rising  hastily  she  busied  herself  lighting  the  spirit 
lamp. 

“  In  a  barouche  ?”  he  prompted.  "  Yes,  yes  ?" 

“  She  stopped  at  a  rather  fine  detached  villa,  facing  the  new  parish 
church — Arbutus  Lodge — I  took  the  name  down." 

”  God  bless  you  J” 

"  And — and — as  the  carriage  went  round  to  the  stables,  my  friend 
assumed  it  was  her  home.  She  had  to  go  by  the  next  train,  and  learned 
no  more.  What  are  you  looking  for,  George  ?  I  know,  the  time  table. 
But  you  musn’t — no — no — I  must  find  out  first.  I’ll  go  by  the  very 
next  train — let  me  look — indeed  I  will  go." 

“  There’s  not  one  to-night.  I’ll  get  a  special  .  .  I  couldn’t  stand  the 
suspense.  A  special  is  nothing,  Nan.” 
*••*«*****, 

II. 

In  a  windless  snowstorm  Ann  Briscoe  reached  the  old  world  town 
on  the  sandy  shore  next  day.  The  tourist  hotel  had  closed  for  the 
season,  but  she  got  comfortable  shelter  at  an  inn  close  to  the  station,  and 
was  provided  with  a  private  sitting-room,  and  a  cheery  turf  fire. 

While  the  motherly  hostess  was  laying  the  table  for  dinner.  Ann 
heard  from  her  that  the  owner  of  Arbutus  Lodge  was  a  Mr.  Ponsonby 
from  the  north,  a  wealthy  gentleman  who  had  re-opened  the  Glenavat 
Mills,  a  couple  of  years  before,  and  was  giving  considerable  employment 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  married,  for  sure,  to  a  real  handsome 
lady,  who  seemed  rather  delicate,  and  didn’t  go  about  much.  Mrs. 
Barry  couldn’t  say  what  her  name  was  before,  nor  what  part  of  the 
country  she  came  from,  but  they  had  three  or  four  nice  children. 

Much  depressed  by  this  information,  Ann  wheeled  round  with  a  peevish 
shiver,  when  the  door  opened,  to  admit  a  tall,  heavily  bearded  traveller, 
who  had  come  down  in  the  same  train.  Without  apology,  he  took  a  seat 
opposite  hers,  and  held  out  his  hands  to  the  blaze. 

“  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  she  said  courteously,  "  the  landlady  gave 
me  to  understand  that  this  room  was  private.” 


It  is  the  only  room  fit  to  dine  in,"  he  replied,  ‘Vand'as  it’s  Christmas 
Eve,  I  hope  madame,  that  you  will  show  me  Christian  hospitality, 
and  allow  me  to  share  the  appetizing  meal  I  heard  you  ordering  half 
an  hour  ago." 

As  she  rose  in  some  alarm,  he  added,  with  a  soft  laugh,  "  Nan  !  I 
like  this  place — the  smell  of  it.” 

Oh  !  George,  George  !”  she  cried  in  dismay.  “  Why  did  you  break 
your  word  ?” 

Don  t  be  angry,  he  pleaded,  "  I  simply  couldn’t  stay  behind,  and 
bear  the  strain.  What  danger  is  there  ?  Isn’t  this  test  of  my 
disguise  enough  ?  I  only  meant  to  see  you  off  at  Kingsbridge,  Nan  ; 
but  I’m  glad  I’ve  come,  because  I  like  this  place.  I  don’t  know  why, 
but  I  like  the  taste  of  it  in  my  mouth." 

His  eyes  were  shining  like  those  of  a  man  in  fever,  and  though  he  pro¬ 
tested  he  was  half  famished,  when  dinner  came  he  scarcely  touched  the 
food. 

As  soon  as  it  was  over  he  hurried  out  for  a  smoke,  saying  that  the 
night  had  cleared  up,  and  heedless  of  Ann’s  entreaty  to  wait  a  moment 
for  her. 

The  snow  and  sleet  were  over,  and  the  heavy  clouds  rolling  away, 
leaving  the  deep  blue  vault  glittering  with  stars. 

A  wave  of  unexplained  hope  uplifted  the  heart  of  the  tortured  man, 
telling  him  that  he  had  a  part  to  play  yet  in  the  life  which  fills  all  things. 

And  the  mellow  voice  of  the  chapel  bells  across  the  harbour,  mingled 
with  the  lapping  of  the  sea  on  the  sandy  shore,  made  music  in  his  brain. 

Peace  on  earth,”  the  bells  were  singing,  “  Peace  on  earth."  "  Oh! 
God,  he  prayed,  have  pity  on  me,  lift  me  out  of  the  hell  of  those  years. 
Have  I  not  atoned  ?  Paid  back  in  tears  of  blood  for  the  sin  of 
a  moment  ?’’ 

In  the  wife  and  child  whom  he  had  once  owned,  lay  joy  and  hope. 
They  were  all  he  had  ;  the  meaning  of  the  world  to  him. 

Ann  Briscoe  knew  where  she  would  find  him.  Guided  by  the  spire 
of  the  new  church,  after  a  few  minutes’  walk  she  reached  the  trim 
detached  villa,  which  her  friend  had  seen  George  Ryan’s  widow  enter 
three  months  before. 

She  opened  the  gate,  and  keeping  off  the  gravel  to  avoid  being  over¬ 
heard,  stepped  on  to  the  wet  grass  under  the  shelter  of  the  evergreen 
shrubs,  that  protected  the  snug  residence  from  the  public  gaze. 

She  was  not  startled  when  George  touched  her  arm  with  a 
warning  gesture. 

( Concluded  on  page  66.) 


GRAND  PRIX 

FESTIVAL  OF  EMPIRE  IMPERIAL  EXHIBITION 


1911. 


BRAND’S 

ESSENCE 

O  F 

BEEF  and  of  CHICKEN. 

The  best  restoratives  in  INFLUENZA 
and  all  other  exhausting1  ailments. 

To  be  obtained  of  Chemists  and  Grocers. 


BRAND  &  CO.,  Ltd 


•  • 


Mayfair  Works,  Vauxhall,  London,  S.W. 


HEATHER’S  BOOTS 

ARE  THE  BEST  FOR  ALL  WHO  DESIRE  PERFECT 
FIT  A*D  GOOD  WEAR  KEENEST  CASH  PRICES. 


BOX  CALF  OR  GLACE  KID  DAMP-PROOF  BOOTS 
FOR  LADIES,  5/11,  6/11,  7/11,  8/11,  to  16/- 

BOX  CALF  OR  GLACE  KID  BOOTS  FOR 

GENTLEMEN.  8/11.  10  6,  to  16/- 


62, 

George’s  St., 

DUBLIN. 
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DnJ.CoIlis  Browne’s  n 

‘ehlcrcdf* 


When  you  ask  for 

CHLORODYNE, 

see  that  you  get 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE’S. 

Convincing 
Medical  Testimony 
with  each  bottle. 
Of  all  Chemists. 

1/14  2/9  and  4/6 


The  Original  and 
Orvly  Genuine. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in 

DIARRHfEA,  CHOLERA, 
and  DYSENTERY. 

The  Best  Remedy 
known  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks 
of  SPASMS,  HYSTERIA,  and 
PALPITATION. 

The  only  Palliative  in 
NEURALGIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT,  RHEUMATISM. 


THE  MOST  VALUABLE  MEDICINE 
EVER  DISCOVERED. 


Funds  Exceed  -  £6,000,000. 

Claims  Paid  Exceed  £46,000,000. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE. 

The  First  Insurance  Company  Established  in  Ireland  (A.D.  1722). 

FIRE  — Lowest  Rates.  Prompt  Settlements. 

LIFE  — Oldest  Office  in  the  World.  Liberal  Bonuses. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY— 

Including  Domestic  Servants,  &c. 

Every  employer  of  labour  now  incurs  serious  responsibility. 


INSURE  AT  ONCE. 


MINIMUM  RATES. 


Accident,  Burglary,  and  Fidelity  Guarantee. 
Motor  Car  and  Plate  Glass  also  effected. 

Full  Particulars  from 

W.  S.  KINNEAR,  5,  College  Green,  DUBLIN. 


JOHNSTON,  MOONEY  &  O’BRIEN,  Ltd 

Shakers  and  Confectioners , 


■5 


SUPPLY 


WEDDING  and  all  kinds  of  Rich  and  Plain  Cakes,  made  of  the  very 
Choicest  Materials  and  Ornamented  in  the  most  Artistic  Style. 

BKEAI)  MAI>E  AND  MOULDED  BY  MACHINERY. 


CAFE  RESTAURANT  AND  TEA  ROOMS, 

At  7  &  8,  Leinster  Street, 

And  Cork  Bakery,  Stephen’s  Green,  DUBLIN. 


Our  Vans  Deliver  Daily  in  City  and  Suburbs,  and  in  Kingstown,  Dalkey, 
Killiney,  Bray,  Greystones,  Howth,  and  Malahide. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SAUCEPAN. 


Against  paper  bag  cookery,  which  for  many  weeks  back  has  ousted 
every  other  subject  from  the  public  mind  (not  even  excepting  Home  Rule 
and  the  strike  epidemic),  there  are  only  two  people  who  have  a  griev¬ 
ance,  and  this  a  very  decided  one.  They  are  the  kitchenmaid  and  the 
ironmonger,  the  former  of  whom  finds  that,  like  Hamlet,  her  “  occu¬ 
pation’s  gone,"  or  very  nearly  so  ;  and  the  other,  that  the  source  of 
a  very  large  part  of  his  business  profits  must  be  now  and  for  ever  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Many  and  great  advantages  are  claimed  on  behalf  of  this  new 
kind  of  cookery,  amongst  them  being  the  great  saving  of  waste  in  food  ; 
which,  unlike  that  cooked  by  older  methods,  comes  out  of  the  paper  bag 
of  exactly  the  same  weight  and  substance  as  it  went  in.  Then  there 
is  the  saving  of  time,  of  gas,  or  of  coal  (as  the  case  may  be),  the  saving 
of  trouble  in  preparation,  and  last  but  not  least  a  great  gain  of 
cleanliness  and  nicety,  together  with  the  almost  total  disappearance  of 
pots  and  pans  from  the  kitchen. 

These  latter  articles,  however  useful  and  necessary  in  their  own  time, 
were  not  only  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  the  servants,  but  also  of 
anxiety  and  watchfulness  to  the  mistress  fastidious  about  the  food,  and 
full  of  care  as  to  the  health  and  physical  well-being  of  her  household. 
I  remember,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  some  cases  of  serious 
intestinal  illness  broke  out  in  a  home  of  my  acquaintance  ;  almost  the 
first  question  the  doctor  asked  was,"  if  the  saucepans  were  kept 
clean,"  further  expressing  the  opinion  that  all  saucepans  in  every  house¬ 
hold  should  be  systematically  boiled  from  time  to  time  in  a  disinfecting 
fluid. 

This  particular  case  of  illness,  as  it  happened,  was  caused  by  bad 
water,  but  how  easily  it  might  have  been  the  other  !  For  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  keeping  attentive  watch  on  such  matters  with  a  careless  or 
ill-trained  domestic,  or  even  with  one  of  those  awe-inspiring  cooks, 
who  look  upon  the  kitchen  and  its  appurtenances  as  a  special  and 
sacred  domain  of  their  own  into  which  not  even  the  mistress  may 
intrude,  is  one  of  the  things  "  which  every  woman  knows,”  and  to  her  cost. 

With  the  wonderful  new  system,  however,  her  mind  for  the  future 
may  be  perfectly  happy  and  at  ease  in  this  respect,  since  pots,  pans,  and 
saucepans  no  longer  need  a  place  in  her  Lares  and  Penates ;  and 
even  should  she  desire  to  keep  one  or  two  of  these  articles  still  on  her 
kitchen  shelf — merely  perhaps  as  a  curio,  or  for  the  making,  say,  of  an 
omelette  (which  I  understand  is  one  of  the  very  few  things  not  best 
prepared  in  a  paper  bag),  there  is  no  reason  why  a  utensil  so  infrequently 
called  into  use  should  not  be  put  by  as  clean  and  glittering  as  china,  or 
as  smoothly  polished  as  silver,  and  Mary  Anne  or  Bridget  the  kitchen- 
maid — in  houses  where  there  is  still  found  need  of  her  services — relieved 
of  the  care  of  these  troublesome,  greasy,  and  germ  attracting  objects 
will  in  future  be  enabled  to  devote  all  her  particular  care  and  attention  to 
the  minute  preparation  of  vegetables,  etc.,  and  the  cleaning  and 
beautifying  of  her  kitchen,  till  it  becomes  one  of  the  brightest  and 
cheeriest  spots  in  the  house. 

Indeed,  as  Monsieur  Soyer  told  us  in  one  of  his  extremely  interesting 
lectures,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  kitchen  of  the  future  should  not  par¬ 
take  rather  of  the  character  of  a  parlour,  or  even  of  a  boudoir,  than  that 
of  a  mere  haunt  of  troublesome  and  ill-smelling  cookery,  and  of  greasy 
pots  and  pans,  as  it  too  often  proved  hitherto.  The  kitchen  of  the  future 
— he  tells  us- — will  be  covered  with  a  carpet,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
already  know  of  more  than  one  carpeted  kitchen  wherein,  with  the 
adjunct  of  a  scullery,  of  course,  all  the  cooking  is  done  by  the  ladies  of 
the  family,  in  a  range  polished  to  a  mirror-like  brightness,  without 
any  detriment  to  either  the  carpet  or  the  furniture  of  the  room,  which 
visitors  and  inmates  alike  are  inclined  to  look  upon  as  the  brightest  and 
homeliest  and  cosiest  of  the  house. 

Surely,  as  I  said  before,  no  other  matter  of  merely  domestic  interest 
ever  brought  about  such  a  revolution,  or  evoked  such  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  interest  in  a  minimum  period  of  time  as  this  same  paper-bag 
cookery.  Everywhere  one  went,  in  trams,  trains,  the  street,  or  the 
theatre  during  the  "  interval,"  nothing  seemed  talked  about  save 
Monsieur  Nicolas  Soyer  and  his  paper  bag.  Accordingly,  on  the  second 
or  third  day  after  his  arrival  in  our  midst,  every  housekeeper,  young  and 
old,  had  purchased  the  bags  and  was  “  trying  her  hand  "  at  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  in  almost  every  instance  proved  astoundingly  successful ; 
for  with  the  proper  outfit  of  registered  “  Kookera  ”  paper  bags,  the 
grid  (smooth  and  even  of  surface,  so  as  to  obliterate  all  chance  of  the 
bags  being  torn,  and  the  dish  spoiled  as  a  consequence),  and  Monsieur 
Soyer’s  own  book  of  recipes,  there  is  happily  little  possibility  of  "  going 
wrong.” 

I  knew  a  much  married  man,  the  father  of  a  full  quiverful,  and  one 
of  those  unselfish  and  domesticated  men  of  increasingly  rare  type 
that  brings  a  cup  of  tea  to  his  wife’s  bedside  in  the  morning,  who 
within  the  first  few  days  of  Soyer’s  sojourn  in  Dublin  was  already 
experimenting  on  his  own  account,  with  gratifying  good  luck.  Having 
occasion  to  catch  a  train  very  early  one  morning,  before  there  was  other 
need  for  either  wife  or  maids  to  arise,  he  went  downstairs,  he  told  me, 
lit  the  gas-stove,  put  three  rashers  in  a  paper-bag  and  placed  them 
therein,  and  then  went  upstairs  to  dress  and  shave.  When  he  came 
down  again  a  short  time  later  the  rashers  were  “  cooked  to  a  turn,” 
and  tasted  (as  he  expressed  it),  "  deliciously,  and  quite  different  from 
any  rashers  he  had  ever  tasted  before.” 

He  at  least  was  one  ardent  male  convert  to  the  new  cult  of  cookery  ; 
and  further  describing  some  “  paper  bag  ”  roast  ducks  which  he  had  been 
asked  to  carve  the  day  before,  he  said  that  instead  of  the  joints  being 
tough  and  difficult  of  carving  as  is  often  the  case,  they  simply  dislocated 


themselves  the  moment  the  knife  touched  them,  and  proved  altogether 
temptingly  savoury,  and  of  quite  exceptional  tenderness. 

At  a  dinner  in  a  country  friend’s  house  the  same  week  I  was  treated 
to  a  "paper  bag  ”  meal,  every  course  of  which  save  the  soup  and  one 
of  the  sweets,  consisting  of  pancakes,  had  been  cooked  in  this  simplest, 
easiest,  cleanliest,  and  most  digestible  of  all  methods.  After  the  soup, 
there  came  a  really  delicious  entree  of  mutton  cutlets,  mushrooms  of  the 
champignon  variety,  and  green  peas,  which,  together  with  its  accom¬ 
paniment  of  rich  brown  gravy,  made  a  truly  appetising  dish.  Then 
came  a  sirloin  of  roast  beef,  a  very  large  one  too,  which  yet  had  been 
cooked  and  browned  to  the  very  point  of  perfection,  in  a  given  time,  in 
a  paper  bag,  and  which,  with  its  flavouring  of  horseradish,  made  food 
fit  for  the  gods. 

Then  there  were  some  roast  apples,  beautifully  cooked  after  Monsieur 
Soyer’s  own  recipe  and  demonstration  on  little  squares  of  flaky  puff 
paste,  and  flavoured  by  a  single  clove  or  piece  of  cinnamon,  together 
with  a  little  sugar,  a  lump  of  butter,  a  spoonful  of  jam,  and  a  soupcon 
of  lemon  or  orange  peel,  all  artfully  laid  in  the  hollow  whence  the  core 
had  been  removed.  The  same  country  hostess,  a  paragon  amongst 
housekeepers,  had  on  the  previous  evening  given  her  household  and 
guests,  after  a  theatre  matinee,  a  "  high  tea  "  at  which  dishes  of  sweet¬ 
breads,  sausages  and  bacon,  and  cutlets  cooked  as  above,  all  contributed 
to  add  zest  to  the  already  keen  appetites  of  the  young  folk  returning  home 
after  a  long  journey  on  a  cold  and  stormy  autumnal  day. 

I  merely  mention  these  cases  as  amongst  some  coming  within  my  own 
intimate  and  personal  knowledge,  and  which  go  to  show  that  even  the 
novice  in  the  art  of  paper-bag  cookery  may  easily  prove  herself  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  unbounded  success.  For  there  are,  of  course,  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  innovation  and  novelty,  a  certain  number  and  class  of  persons  who 
hold  themselves  sceptical  and  unconvinced  until  practical  proof  is 
pushed  home  to  the  hilt.  One  must  admit  at  once,  however,  that  nothing 
else  of  the  kind  has  ever  won  such  almost  universal  approval  and  so 
many  disciples  of  its  cult  in  such  an  extraordinary  short  space  of  time, 
despite  the  isolated  paterfamilias  or  two  who  doubts  but  that  "  a 
great  deal  of  good  food  will  be  spoiled,”  or  the  conservative  cook  of  long- 
fixed  habits  of  thought  and  practice  who  declares  with  a  cynical  shake 
of  her  head,  that  "  He  (meaning  Monsieur  Soyer)  must  have  some  other 
way  of  managing  it  besides  what  he  lets  you  see,  ma’am  !” 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  watch  Monsieur  Soyer  in  one  of 
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THE  PASSING  OE  THE  SAUCEPAN— Continued. 


those  wonderful  demonstrations  of  his  (at  which  and  before  which,  by 
the  way,  the  great  crowd  of  women  who  flocked  to  the  Rotunda  each 
day  efficiently  demonstrated  their  entire  ability  to  "  fight  their  own 
corner  ”  unaided,  and  occasionally  with  the  least  possible  respect  or 
consideration  for  their  neighbours),  and  I  was  immensely  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  ease  and  celerity  and  perfection  with  which  each  dish, 
be  it  fish,  fowl,  joint,  stew,  entree,  or  anything  else,  was  turned  out  by 
the  world-famous  chef.  Although  Monsieur  Soyer  had  had  the  idea 
of  paper  bag  cookery  in  his  mind  for  a  long  number  of  years,  having, 
as  he  confesses  himself,  often  got  up  in  the  night  to  test  the  idea,  and 
had  frequently  made  experiments  equally  successful  as  regarded  the 
quality  of  the  cooking,  tenderness,  etc.,  it  was  only  some  eight  or  nine 
months  ago  that  he  succeeded  in  finding  a  paper  bag  that  was  entirely 
satisfactory  from  all  points  of  view,  and  that  would  neither  burn  or 
impart  its  flavour  to  the  contents. 

These  specially-prepared  paper-bags,  by  the  way,  with  large  clips  which 
run  no  risk  of  being  served  up  by  even  the  most  careless  of  cooks,  are 
made  of  the  purest  flax  and  of  virgin,  entirely  clean,  and  previously  unused 
material.  Ordinary  white  or  cream  or  brown  paper,  whether  foolscap 
tissue,  or  of  any  other  class,  seems  clean  and  unobjectionable  enough  to 
the  eye.  But  has  the  housekeeper  or  cook  sufficiently  and  thoughtfully 
considered  its  antecedents  ?  Anyone  visiting  a  paper-mill  in  work, 
and  seeing  everyday  paper  in  course  of  manufacture,  will  notice  that  it 
is  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  materials  which  are  first  reduced  to  a  pulp. 
These  constituent  materials  consist  of  a  variety  of  waste  matters, 
few  of  them  above  suspicion — old  rags  and  newspapers,  unwashed  and 
discarded  garments,  the  sweepings  of  warehouse  or  workshop  or  printing 
room,  all  sorts  of  rags  and  tatters,  of  shreds  and  patches,  even  including, 
I  have  heard  it  suggested,  the  used-up  bandages  from  the  hospitals  ;  and 
the  thought  of  bringing  any  such  highly  questionable  material  into 
intimate  contact  with  our  food  supplies  must  give  every  housewife 
pause,  and  determine  her  in  the  selection  only  of  the  regulation  bag, 
manufactured  of  virgin  material  and  pure  flax. 

Most  folk  realised  already  that  for  many  food  stuffs  cooking  by  steam 
was  the  ideal  method  of  preparation,  and  potatoes,  rice,  puddings,  &c., 
cooked  in  this  way  were  considered  infinitely  preferable  to  any  others. 
Well,  paper  bag  cookery  may  be  said  in  a  way  to  be  cooking  by  steam, 
since  the  surrounding  bag  not  only  preserves  all  the  juices  and  flavours 
of  the  food  but  conserves  the  heat  and  the  vapour,  while  at  the  same 
time  preventing  the  objectionable  odour  which  so  often  arises  through 
the  entire  house  from  cooking  cauliflowers,  &c.,  in  the  old  way.  The 
correct  heat  of  the  oven  should  be  not  less  than  200  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
which  may  be  reduced  to  170  in  about  eight  minutes  after  the  bag 


containing  the  article  to  be  cooked  is  put  in  ;  but  even  wh|re  a  thermo¬ 
meter  is  not  available,  experience  and  the  colour  assumedjby  a  piece  of 
paper  placed  in  the  oven  will  speedily  inform  the  cook  whether  the  latter 
is  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

Monsieur  Soyer  claims  that  his  method  of  cookery  may  he  used  with 
equal  advantage  in  the  cottage  or  in  the  castle,  since  no  patent  stove, 
no  special  oven,  or  expensive  appliances  and  apparatuses  ate  needed. 
All  that  is  required  is  an  oven  of  any  sort,  a  paper  bag,  and  the  grid — - 
this  last  being  indispensable,  since  it  is  necessary  that  thd  heat  should 
pass  all  around  and  under  the  bag  and  its  contents. 

I  know  at  least  one  doctor,  a  dyspeptic  too,  who  sihe 
of  the  paper  bag  will  have  no  other  sort  of  cookery  done  i 
finds  as  a  consequence  an  immense  improvement  already 
and  digestion.  The  bachelor  girl  or  man,  living  in  a  flat  b<  single  ro6m 
of  his  or  her  own,  finds  the  trouble  of  cooking  reduced  to  a  ihlhimum,  with 
no  expensive  buying  or  tiresome  washing-up  of  greasy  jbbts  or  pans  ; 
all  kitchen  drudgery  practically  at  an  end,  and  the  dangehof  poisoning 
by  lead  or  verdigris  from  unclean  iron  vessels  totally  elinllnated.  The 
eating  of  cold  meats  or  tinned  goods  as  a  makeshift,  or  to  lave  trouble, 
need  no  longer  be  endured,  while,  as  stated  before,  the  entire  flavour  of 
the  food  is  not  only  preserved  ,  but  is  also  saved  by  its  wrapping  from 
contamination  by  other  flavours  from  other  food,  while  .hiany  of  the 
nutritive  qualities,  which  were  often  through  the  old  methods  of  cook¬ 
ing  meat  or  vegetables  thrown  down  the  sink  or  into  the  dustbin,  are 
by  this  means  saved  in  their  entirety. 

Monsieur  Soyer  in  his  invaluable  book  on  paper  bag  Cookery  gives 
us  voluminous  recipes  for  fish,  entrees,  poultry,  roasts,  vegetables, 
savouries,  and  sweets,  besides  an  elaborate  time  table  arid  directions 
about  the  oven,  etc.  He  also  includes  breakfast  dishes,  cold  meat 
cookery,  dinners  for  the  working  man,  invalid  cookery,  and  an  interesting 
and  useful  discourse  on  “  The  Bag  and  the  Bachelor,”  being  an  account 
of  how  a  young  barrister  was  enabled  to  save  the  situation  when  his 
cook  had  deserted  him,  and  a  highly  influential  friend,  with  briefs 
galore  to  distribute,  invited  himself  to  dinner. 

vSomeone — surely  it  was  a  Scotchman  ! — inquired,  it  is  said,  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Soyer  at  one  of  his  demonstrations,  “  if  the  bags  could  be  used  a 
second  time  ?” 

“  Certainly,”  was  the  reply,  "  when  you  have  finished  cooking  your 
dinner  or  supper  with  them,  put  them  very  carefully  away,  and  then — 
then  you  will  find  them  most  useful  to  light  the  fire  with  on  the  following 
morning.” 

Nora  Tynan  O’Mahony. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  BABY. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  present-day  thought  is  the  amount 
of  attention  that  is  given  by  men  and  women  distinguished  in  literature 
and  in  medical  and  social  science  to  the  subject  of  "  Baby.”  Not  always 
\  as  it  so.  Records  comparatively  modern  show  a  tremendous  neglect 
of  possibilities,  not  to  say  of  duties,  connected  with  the  child-life  of  the 
nation — neglect  not  altogether  confined  to  the  lowest  classes — and  only 
very  recently  has  any  very  large  recognition  come  about  of  the  fact 
that  the  children  of  one  day  are  the  citizens  of  the  next,  called  upon  in 
their  turn  to  shoulder  the  personal  and  other  responsibilities  of  life. 
Many  eminent  men  deplore  a  declining  birthrate,  but  there  is  so  much 
potential  strength  or  weakness — moral,  as  well  as  otherwise — wrapped 
up  in  every  little  baby  born,  that  we  must  surely  place  quantity  second 
in  importance  to  quality.  We  may  want  more  babies,  but  we  certainly 
want  better  babies. 

”  There  is  no  wealth  but  life,”  said  Ruskin,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
there  is  no  life  so  sacred  as  the  child’s.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  any  mother 
that  fact.  Nature,  in  her  care  for  the  race,  has  created  within  the  mother 
the  most  beautiful  music  of  the  human  soul,  the  music  of  motherly 
love.  With  a  few  exceptions  (altogether  unnatural)  a  mother  does 
her  best  for  her  babe — her  best  !  Yes,  but  if  that  best  falls  short  of 
what  is  required  to  lay  the  foundations  of  full  vitality  ?  Such  a  ques¬ 
tion,  of  course,  comes  to  the  mind  in  considering  the  facts  relating  to 
infant  mortality.  The  malnutrition,  for  instance,  caused  by  improper 
feeding, from  the  substitution  of  inferior  preparations  for  mothers  milk, as 
well  as,  in  the  case  of  the  very  poor,  from  insufficiency,  all  help  to  total 
up  that  terrible  sum  of  wasted  infancy  which  is  pointed  out  to  be  such 
a  menace  to  the  nation.  Mothers  of  knowledge  and  experience,  of 
course,  realise  that,  where  the  food  ordained  by  nature  cannot  be  given, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  rear  entirely  by  hand,  extreme  care  must  be 
taken  to  provide  a  substitute  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  cne  containing 
the  necessary  elements  in  the  right  proportions,  and  in  a  form  suitable 
for  assimilation  by  the  tender  babe.  Raw  cow’s  milk  cannot  be  properly 
digested  by  infants,  and  yet  this  is  the  only  substitute  ever  thought  of 
by  thousands  of  mothers.  Cow's  milk,  when  fresh  and  pure,  is,  of  course, 
a  splendid  food— so  is  roast  beef,  at  least,  in  the  average  Englishman's 
estimation,  though  roast  beef  would  certainly  not  suit  the  stomach 
of  a  new-born  child.  The  comparison  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  far¬ 
fetched  in  view  of  the  fact  that  milk  of  some  kind  is  obviously  re¬ 
quired.  But  as  a  food  for  baby,  cow’s  milk  is  far  from  perfect,  unless 
scientifically  modified  or  "  humanised.”  A  method  of  modifying 
ordinary  milk,  quite  certain  and  satisfactory  in  result,  is  the  mixing 
with  it  of  Mellin’s  Food,  which  supplies  all  the  deficiencies  of  cow’s 
milk,  and,  by  reducing  in  the  necessary  proportion  the  amount  of  casein 
in  the  milk,  and  rendering  the  remainder  more  digestible,  provides 
the  suitable  and  assimilable  food  needed  for  healthy  rearing. 

High  medical  and  scientific  commendation  has  been  given  to  Mellin’s 


Food  as  a  factor,  not  only  in  saving  life,  but  in  preventing  the  dwarfed 
bodies  and  stunted  minds,  with  which  those  wrongly  fed  in  infancy  are 
cursed.  A  well-known  writer  has  said,  that  there  is  very  little  differ¬ 
ence,  either  in  physical  or  mental  power,  between  any  two  children  whe 
may  be  compared  at  birth,  but  that  the  first  few  years  of  existence  are 
more  vital,  more  important  to  the  future  than  even  heredity  itself. 
If  that  is  so,  the  fact  has  in  it  hope  for  what  may  be,  as  well  as  regret 
for  so  much  wasted  opportunity.  Side  bv  side  with  the  statement 
that,  of  children  born  alive,  less  than  three-fourths  survive  to  the  age  of 
five,  we  have  here  much  to  think  over  in  the  light  of  further  statements, 
made  relative  to  the  degenerative  influences  at  work  amongst  us.  We 
may  or  may  not  admit  all  that  is  said  under  the  latter  head,  but  we  can 
all  see  that  in  so  far  as  we  have  responsibilities  to  the  future  of  the  race — 
— aye,  or  to  the  life  of  even  one  dear  little  morsel  of  humanity — every¬ 
thing  shall  be  done  that  can  be  done  to  secure  the  conditions  essential 
to  sound  and  robust  health. 

“  Next  to  breast  milk,  modified  cow’s  milk  is  the  best  ”  for  infants, 
was  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  F.  J.  H.  Contts,  in  a  recent 
report  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and,  m  several  articles 
appearing  in  the  London  "  Times,"  special  mention  was  made  of  Mel¬ 
lin’s  Food,  as  a  safe  and  satisfactory  substitute  for  breast  milk.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  accumulative  testimony  to  the  value  of  Mellin’s  Food,  the 
wonderful  gallery  of  children’s  photographs  gathered  together  by  the 
proprietors  (each  photograph  telling  a  story  of  bright  eyes  and  rosy 
cheeks  belonging  to  children  hand-reared  on  Mellin's  Food),  the  medical 
testimony,  the  experience  of  nurses — all  go  to  prove  that  an  excellent 
hand-rearing  food  is,  indeed,  at  the  service  of  every  mother  unable,  for 
any  reason,  to  suckle  “  baby." 

A  very  practical  consideration  that  may  be  referred  to,  is  the  method 
by  which  the  Food  is  administered.  Messrs.  Mellin  have  seen  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  old  form  of  feeding  bottle,  with  its  im¬ 
perfect  teat  adjustment  and  other  defects,  and  have  produced 
the  Mellin’s  Feeding  Bottle,  which  does  away  with  all  the 
troubles  usually  experienced.  Melhn’s  Feeding  Bottle  has  a  noil- 
collapsible  teat,  which  offers  the  right  degree  of  resistance  to  the  lips 
and  gums  of  the  baby  ;  it  also  embodies  a  unique  arrangement,  by  means 
of  which  the  food  is  made  to  lie  close  up  round  the  teat,  leaving  no  air 
space  so  long  as  there  is  food  in  the  bottle,  thus  preventing  the  flatulence 
so  often  caused  by  inhaling  "  wind  "  when  feeding.  The  valve  cannot 
leak,  and  it  admits  the  necessary  air  gradually,  so  as  to  suit  the  infant’s 
power  of  suction. 

Two  penny  stamps  to  cover  postage,  will  bring  a  generous  sized 
sample  of  Mellin’s  Food  by  return  post,  together  with  a  selection  of 
literature,  valuable  and  interesting  to  every  mother.  Write  to  Messrs. 
Mellin’s  Food,  Ltd.,  Peckham,  S.E.,  and  mention  The  Lady  of  The 
House. 
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I. 


In  these  days  of  restless  curiosity,  when  research  is  probing  into  everv 
nook  and  cranny  with  the  view  of  revealing  new  aspects  of  bygone  Irish 
life,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  valuable  old  Dublin  diary  should  have 
lain  unutilised  for  exactly  half  a  century  on  the  shelves  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  Library.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  It  was  in  June  1861 
that  Mr.  J  antes  Tighe  presented  to  the  Academy  the  two  portly  quarto 
volumes  upon  which  my  present  series  of  articles  is  based.  Since  they 
deal  in  intimate  manner  with  the  pulsating  life  of  the  old  Irish  capital 
in  the  three  momentous  years  following  on  the  year  of  the  Union  it 
seems  improbable  that  they  can  wholly  have  escaped  the  eye  of  the 
literary  inquirer.  But  it  may  be  that  those  who  handled  them  in  the 
past  were  deterred  from  making  any  use  ot  their  contents  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  accidentally  anonymous,  the  diarist  having  omitted  to 
write  his  name  in  either  of  the  volumes.  All  that  can  be  determined 
concerning  him  from  a  minute  examination  of  his  outpourings  is 
that  he  was  a  cultured  young  man  of  twenty- 
-one,  a  budding  notary  public,  employed  in 
the  offices  of  the  Commercial  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  in  Commercial  Buildings,  Dame  Street, 
almost  on  the  site  of  the  publishing  offices  of 
“  The  Lady  of  the  House,”  which,  by  the  way, 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  booth  of  Madame 
Violante,  where  Peg  Woffington  made  her  first 
public  appearance.  The  Young  Notary  resided 
with  his  widowed  mother  in  EJccles  Street. 

Wise  with  a  wisdom  far  beyond  his  years,  he 
took  an  absorbing  interest  in  Life’s  ever- 
changing  galanty  show,  sedulously  noted  all 
the  chops  and  changes  of  home  and  foreign 
politics,  had  a  cultivated  taste  for  music  and 
the  fine  arts,  read  much,  thought  much,  was 
keenly  perceptive  of  all  the  follies  of  the 
times,  and  yet  was  human  enough  to  enjoy 
everything  in  the  nature  of  amusement  that 
was  going.  This  by  no  means  over-charged 
portrait  should  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
reader  for  the  varied  menu  to  be  laid  before 
him. 

Although  Dublin  from  '98  onwards  had 
received  a  series  of  knock-down  blows,  its 
capacity  for  fun  had  not  seriously  abated. 

Instance  our  diarist's  record  of  February  18, 

1801.  Leaving  the  office  at  nine  o’clock  at 
night,  he  repaired  to  ”  the  book  auction  for 
half  an  hour — great  fun — the  operator  him¬ 
self  was  too  tipsy  to  articulate  his  title 
pages,  and  several  of  his  audience  being  in 
the  same  predicament,  a  battle  royal  at 
length  commenced.  The  rostrum  was  at¬ 
tacked,  and  carried  by  storm, 

‘  Jamque  fasces  -  volent 

Furor  arma  ministrat.’ 

"  The  candles  and  candlesticks  were  sent  on  different  journeys  across 
the  apartment,  and  the  combatants,  having  exerted  their  energies  till 
they  were  tired,  an  adjournment  followed." 

This  reads  like  a  page  from  "  Charles  O’Malley,”  and  yet  the  latter- 
day  school  of  pulling  literary  decadents  persist  in  saying  that  Lever’s 
novels  were  not  true  to  life.  Of  a  surety  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Dubliner  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  riotous  animal  spirits. 

A  fortnight  later  our  observant  Pepys  visits  Trinity  College,  and  draws 
a  sad  picture  of  its  state  of  decay.  After  calling  on  his  friend  Corry 
in  his  apartments,  he  takes  a  stroll  in  the  Museum;  in  shocking  order, 
put  me  in  mind  of  Romeo’s  apothecary’s  shop  ;  everything  dusty  and 
neglected.  We  are  continually  disgraced  by  the  visits  of  strangers  to 
our  University.  The  revenues  are  princely,  the  Board  composed  of 
men  of  science,  from  the  strictness  of  their  admission,  necessarily"  skilled 
in  every  branch  of  literature,  yet  their  pens  produce  nothing,  but  now 
and  then  some  trifle  for  the  use  of  their  pupils.  Their^ printing  house 
is  immersed  in  dirt  and  darkness,  and  till  within  these  few  years,  when 
the  execution  of  a  Young  opened  and  supported  a  school  of  natural 
philosophy,  their  very  valuable  experimental  apparatus  was  in  the 
same  predicament.  Ihe  statutes  provide  for  professors  of  every  kind, 
who,  one  should  imagine  active  in  their  respective  situations.  The 
botanical  lecturer,  it  was  lately  discovered,  was  totally  inadequate,  and 
the  discovery  was  an  accident,  for  he  had  always  contrived  to  evade 
the  course.  The  astronomical  one  has  just  awakened  from  as  profound 
a  lethargy,  and  begins  to  show  some  signs  of  existence.  The  professor 
of  modern  languages  has  run  away — in  short,  the  regular  routine  of 
common  lecture  is  alone  attended  to.” 

At  the  close  of  March,  1801,  our  journalist  gives  a  vivid  summary  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  past  month  : — 

the  state  of  the  lower  classes,  from  the  manufacturer  downwards, 
is,  in  this  city,  the  most  wretched  that  can  be  conceived.  Crowds  of 
tradespeople,  not  to  speak  of  the  increased  numbers  of  common  beggars, 
assault  the  passenger  at  every  step,  and  almost  every  corner  shocks  him 
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with  the  ghastly  appearance  of  some  half-starved  creature.  It  is  dread¬ 
ful  that  some  effectual  remedy  is  not  adopted.  Want  of  employment 
is  the  universal  apology  for  asking  alms ;  and, if  one  estimates  the  decrease 
of  business  in  the  other  working  parts  of  the  town,  by  that  of  a  street 
which  I  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  how  the  inhabitants  continue 
to  exist  will  be  no  small  matter  of  astonishment.  Out  of  500  looms, 
which,  ten  years  ago,  were  employed  in  the  street  in  question,  there 
now  remain  but  twenty .  While  such  extreme  misery  prevails  among  the 
lower  classes,  the  Bon  Ton  is  every  day  becoming  more  brilliant.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Kirwin  delivered  one  of  his  charitable  orations  last  Sun¬ 
day,  which  was  quite  a  philippic  against  the  great  world.  It  painted 
in  glaring  colours  their  culpable  indifference  to  the  calamities  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  produce  much  effect.  One  of  his 
noble  audience  had  even  so  little  consideration,  as  the  very  next  day 
to  invite  him  to  an  entertainment,  the  cost  of  which  would  have  fed 
a  whole  ward  of_the.se  miserable  creatures  ! 

"To  pass  to  a  more  trivial  subject.  The 
female  votaries  of  fashion  are  become  com¬ 
pletely  devoted  to  the  costume  a  la  Grec. 
They  are  at  present  led  by  a  Mrs.  Stewart,  a 
most  lively  young  matron, with  whose  charac¬ 
ter  report  is  not  over-scrupulous.  She 
dresses  occasionally  in  boys’  cloathes,  in 
which  capacity  she  has  been  on  the  borders 
of  a  duel,  leaps  into  her  carriage,  and  per¬ 
forms  many  other  feats  of  activity.  She  is 
very  pretty,  displays  an  elegant  taste,  and 
having  probably  the  Medicean  Venus  in  her 
eye,  may  once  again  give  encouragement  to 
the  manufacturers  of  artificial  fig-leaves. 

The  Beaux,  in  obedience  to  some  im¬ 
portations,  have  ruffled  from  the  throat  to 
the  breeches.  Short  waistcoats  of  a  thin, 
woollen  manufacture,  are  confined  by  a 
single  button.  Powder  continues  in  disgrace. 

The  amateurs  say  a  taste  for  music  is  be¬ 
coming  very  prevalent.  The  ladies  have  not 
yet  laid  aside  the  tambourine,  and  the  harp  is 
still  in  vogue,  it  is  probably  too  expensive  a 
piece  of  furniture  to  be  so  soon  thrown  into  the 
lumber  room.” 

What  a  ghastly  spectacle  is  here  pictured — 
Nero  fiddling  while  Rome  is  burning.  And, 
as  if  to  accentuate  the  horror  of  it  all, 
Nature  was  shining  at  her  best.  Never  had 
there  been  known  so  early  and  so  genial  a 
spring.  Summer  was  almost  within  hail. 
On  the  1st  of  April  we  read  of  a  tragi-comic 
occurrence  : — 

In  the  course  of  my  perambulations  this 
day  heard  a  melancholy  consequence  of  that 
the  making  of  April  fools.  A  gentleman,  who  had 
been  tor  some  time  observed  by  a  girl  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
canal,  at  last  rushed  forward,  and  plunged  in.  The  girl  ran  screaming 
for  assistance,  but  under  the  idea  that  she  was  deceiving  them  no  person 
would  attend  to  her.  Her  extreme  agitation  at  length  gained  her 
credit,  but  it  was  too  late.” 

Dublin  at  that  period  was  infested  with  organ-grinders,  and  the  George 
Moores  of  the  time  must  have  experienced  many  a  mauvais  quart  d'heure. 
Our  diarist  speaks  of  a  contest  for  superiority,  which  took  place  between 
the  hurdy-gurdy  brotherhood.  "  The  Italian  I  have  mentioned  as 
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“THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN.” 

Nottingham,  20tli  May,  1911. 

“I  use  and  greatly  enjoy  Plasmon  Preparations,  and  a  member  of  my 
family  has  used  Plasmon  with  great  benefit,  having  gained  9  pounds  in 
weight,  and  far  more  than  £9  in  appearance."  - M.D. 

ANALYSIS  CANNOT  LIE  and  Analysis  PROVES  that 

PLASMON  COCOA 

“yields  a  delicious  beverage  of  MUCH  GREATER  NUTRITIVE  VALUE 
than  ordinary  cocoa  .’’—British  Medical  Journal.  " 

Tins,  9d.,  1/4,  2/6. 

SUPPLIED  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

A  Special  ART  METAL  BOX,  containing  a  packet  of  Plasmon,  Plasmon 
Cocoa,  Plasmon  Biscuits,  Plasmon  Custard,  Plasmon  Tea,  and 
Plasmon  Chocolate,  together  with  an  illustrated  Cookery  Book,  will 
be  sent  for  Is.,  post  free,  to  all  who  write,  mentioning  this  paper, 
to  Plasmon,  Limited,  66a  F'arringdon  Street,  London. 
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playing  sweetly  on  the  Seringa,  or  mouth-organ,  beginning  to  engross 
the  business,  the  rest  of  the  grinding  fraternity  thought  it  behoved  them 
to  exert  themselves,  and  have  procured  a  variety  of  strange  accompani¬ 
ments — a  triangle,  a  boy  whistling  on  his  fingers,  &c.,  &c.”| 

By  way  of  relief  from  the  routine  of  office  work,  the  resourceful  diarist 
began  to  take  lessons  in  miniature  painting.  His  mem.  concerning  the 
methods  then  in  vogue  is  not  without  its  interest : — J 

‘  'Colours  manufactured  by  Newman  are  the  finest.  The  necessary 
ones — lake,  gallstone,  verdi ter  (for  veins,  &c.),  prussian  blue,  burnt 
terra  sienna,  carmine  (to  be  ground  with  gum  water),  sapgreen,  and 
white,  prepared  from  mutton  bones  burnt,  being  the  only  one  which  will 
not  change.  Hair  pencils  of  sable,  large  camel-hair  duster,  sharp- 
pointed  instrument  for  picking  off  grains  of  dust.  Dutch  reed  for  erasing, 
gum  water  of  a  very  fine  and  clean  nature,  pumice  for  reducing  the  ivory 
to  its  proper  thinness.  The  white  laid  on  after  the  picture  is  finished, 
as  to  express  the  fight  on  the  eyeball,  the  prominent  parts  of  drapery, 
etc.  Prussian  blue  mixed  with  other  colours  gives  them  a  smoothness 
of  appearance.  Prussian  blue,  lake,  and  burnt  sienna  mix  a  dark 
hair  colour.  Begin  the  first  sketch  of  the  features  with  carmine  ;  when 
perfect,  touch  them  darker  with  T.  sienna.  The  painting  best  composed 
of  strokes  of  the  pencil,  but  so  fine  as  to  be  imperceptible,  till,  from  the 
combination  of  a  considerable  number,  the  tint  begins  to  appear. 
Stippling  not  much  used  except  for  filling  up.  Good  magnifiers  an 
advantage,  if  used  as  spectacles — a  single  one  rather  confuses  and  mis¬ 
leads  the  pencil.  The  ivory  being  very  thin,  the  tints  of  complexion, 
&c.,  may  be  heightened  on  the  wrong  side,  which  will  give  the  painting 
a  smoother  appearance.  When  finished,  the  ivory  to  be  pasted  on  white 
strong  paper,  taking  care  to  put  none  of  the  cement  on  parts  where  it 
may  be  seen  through.  The  glass,  which  is  of  the  same  nature  with  watch 
chrystal,  is  then  bound  to  it  by  gold-beaters’  leaf,  extending  no  farther 
than  the  edges.” 

In  the  unusually  brief  monthly  summary,  at  the  close  of  April, 
1801,  we  read,  “  The  heat  of  the  weather  has  made  fight  clothing  of 
both  sexes  fashionable.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  both  wear  covering 
so  loose,  that  a  tolerable  shake  would  almost  extricate  them  from  it. 
But  this  is  principally  morning  dress.  Dong  veils  of  Spanish  make  have 
lately  been  introduced.”  j 

On  May-day  the  Milesian  Pepys  records. — '  I  am  just  told  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  being  about  to  take  place,  and  in  Dublin.  The  sound  was  unpleas¬ 
ant,  but  lost  its  terrors  on  investigation.  One  of  our  most  famous 
dashers  appeared  in  the  streets  with  his  wig  (for  all  now  wear  something 
of  that  kind)  powdered  ;  and  the  revolution  is  expected  in  favour  of 
that  commodity,  which  has  now  for  many  months  been  quite  outre.” 

Many  curious  facts  in  the  social  history  of  old  Dublin,  which  never 
got  into  the  newspapers,  and  are,  therefore,  forgotten, ^are  to  be^found 
embalmed  in  the  pages  of  this  absorbing  diary.  On^the  7th  of  May 
following,  we  read  : — 

“  Great  preparations  are  making  for  the  installation  ball  of  the  new 
Knights  of  Saint  Patrick.  It  is  to  cost  £1,000,  and,  under  proper 
regulation,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  naturally  benefit  the  manufacturing 
classes. —  The  Rotunda,  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion, 
has  been  occupied  by  troops,  now  returns  to  its  original  use,  and  is 
undergoing  improvements  of  all  kinds.” 

Exactly  a  week  later  we  read,  concerning  the  annual  exhibition  of  pic¬ 
tures  :  "  It  is  to  be  this  year  on  a  grander  scale,  and  proper  apartments 
are  fitting  for  it  in  the  ci-devant  Parliament  House.  Kirchoffer,  who 
exhibits  for  the  first  time,  tells  me  there  is  much  emulation  among  the 
painters."  Early  in  J  une  our  youthful  journalist  repairs  to  College 
Green  to  see  the  pictures — “  The  exhibition  of  last  year,”  he  writes, 
“  was  in  little  better  than  a  closet ;  the  present  is  in  a  palace.  You 
pass  through  a  magnificent  colonnade  and  hall  into  a  couple  of 
noble  apartments,  arched  ceilings,  and  lighted  at  top.  The  walls, 
hung  with  green  cloth,  show  both  the  paintings  and  the  superb  frames 
which  surround  them,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  first  room  is 
appropriated  to  miniature  sketches,  drawings,  elevations,  &c.  ;  the 
second  to  the  paintings.  The  catalogue  contains  on  the  whole  200 
pieces.”  Such  was  the  first  use  to  which  the  old  Parliament  House  was 
put  after  the  Union.  Of  the  incursion  of  the  money-changers  we  shall 
hear  later. 

In  the  diarist’s  monthly  summary  for  May,  1801,  we  read 

"  The  reorganization  of  the  Rotunda  has  enlivened  the  city  with  balls, 
assemblies,  and  so  forth.  In  the  former,  dances  consisting  of  several 
times,  slow  and  quick,  alternately  have  been  introduced,  and  are  much 
admired. 

"  Dress  has,  notwithstanding  several  attempts  at  change,  received 
little  within  the  month.  Spite  of  Mr.  Kirwin’s  oratory,  the  ladies  walk 
afoot  as  thinly  attired  as  ever,  the  most  fashionable,  by  holding  their 
pelisse  or  robe  bound  round  them  with  all  their  force,  contrive  to  exhibit 
the  leg  and  thigh  almost  as  completely  as  breeches  would  enable  them. 
High  feathers  appear  in  full  dress.  The  gentlemen  have  got  into  their 
summer  accoutrements,  trowsers,  principally  of  nankin.  Large 
flat-leaved  round  hats  have  just  become  the  ton,  which  have  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  compressing  little  people  to  dwarfs,  and  would  disfigure  the 
Apollo  were  he  to  appear  in  the  habiliments  of  a  modern  buck.” 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED  IN  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER  “  I.ADY  OF  THE 

HOUSE.”) 


The  windows  of  the  villa  were  heavily  curtained,  but  unshuttered, 
and  through  them  shafts  of  fight  glowed,  telling  of  warmth  and  comfort 
within. 

Ann’s  ear  caught  the  shrill  laughter  of  children,  and  presently 
the  drapery  of  the  big  bow  window  to  the  left  was  parted,  and  a  chubby 
little  face  was  pressed  to  the  frosty  pane. 

When  the  small  figure  moved  back,  the' curtains  were  left  partly 
unclosed,  giving  a  clear  view  of  the  room. 

George  crossed  the  gravel  on  tip-toe,  and  stood  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  window  as  Enoch  Arden  had  stood.  The  scene  that  met  his  eyes 
was  as  perfect  a  picture  of  Christmas  domesticity  as  the  land  could  show. 

A  crimson  panelled  room  in  white,  garlanded  in  holly  and  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  luxuriously  furnished.  Beside  the  fireplace, facing  the  window, 
the  master  of  the  house — middle  aged,  well  fed,  and  rather  good-looking 
— was  snoozing  in  an  easy  chair  ;  two  fair  haired  children  were  playing 
on  the  rug  at  his  feet,  and  on  a  sofa  opposite,  with  her  back  to  the  window, 
a  long-limbed  golden  haired  woman,  was  rocking  a  baby  to  sleep, 
r  For  what  length  of  time  Ann  gazed  at  this  scene,  she  never  knew. 
The  action  of  fife  seemed  suspended  ;  she  could  not  catch  the  breath 
of  the  man  whose  shoulder  she  was  touching,  and  the  waves  on  the 
shore,  fifty  yards  away,  were  dumb.  At  last  the  baby  began  to  stir 
and  to  audibly  resent  the  lullaby,  at  which  the  long-limbed  woman  rose, 
and  crossed  to  the  door,  with  a  swaying  motherly  movement.  She 
would  have  passed  out  without  showing  her  face,  had  not  the  occupant 
of  the  easy  chair  wakened  up  with  a  start  and  an  inviting  movement. 
f  She  turned  round,  laid  the  baby  in  its  father’s  arms,  who 
tossed  it  high,  until  it  shrieked  with  delight. 

Then  with  a  smile  on  her  lovely,  placid  face,  the  outcast’s  Rose  of  the 
w  orld  came  down  to  the  window,  and  drew  the  parted  curtains  close 
together. 

I  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

I  hate  her — I  hate  her,  odious  woman,”  Ann  Briscoe  cried  with 
blinding  tears — a  few  hours  later — “  That  eldest  child  .  .  .  she  must  have 
done  it  within  the  year- — not  have  waited  for  the  grass  to  cover  his  grave 
— and  she  the  cause  of  his  fall  .  .  .  heartless,  brutal  .  .  .  why  are  such 
women  made  ?” 

Ann  was  pacing  the  passage  outside  George’s  door,  afraid  of  what 
might  happen  if  she  gave  up  the  watch. 

She  also  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  the  landlady,  who  seemed  a 
kindly,  sensible  soul,  and  to  learn  before  the  morning  all  that  it  was 
necessary  to  know  about  the  family  at  Arbutus  Lodge. 


§  WHITEWELL 

Art  Dyeing  and 

Cleaning  Works 

1  .ong  experience  and  the  use  of  up-to-date  methods 
enable  us  to  skilfully  DYE,  CLEAN,  or  FINISH 
all  classes  of  fabrics  in  such  a  manner  as  to  nearly 
equal  new  goods.  The  dyeing  materials  used  are  the 
most  costly,  and  absolutely  non-injurious.  Our  colours 
are  always  of  the  latest  fashions,  and  two,  three,  or 
more  processes  are  applied  to  give  best  results,  excellent 
quality,  and  satisfaction.  A  few  of  our  specialities  : — 


Furniture, 
Carpets,  &c. 


Ladies’  Dresses 
Curtains,  Hangings 
&e.  &c. 


VACUUM 

CLEANING 


FRENCH 

CLEANING 


Gentlemens  Suits, 
Gloves,  Slippers, 
&c. 


This  well-known  firm  is  under  the  most  skilful  and 
experienced  management,  and  experts  are  employed 
in  all  departments.  This  ensures  best  results. 

WHITEWELL  DYEWORKS, 

BELFAST. 

Town  Office  Messrs.  J.  WILSON  &  SON,  12,  MAY  ST.,  BELFAST. 


A  Food  with  all  the 
life-giving  principle 
of  vitality 


MELLIN'S  FOOD 


Suppliea  the  food- 
element*  lacking  in 
cow’s  milk  alone. 


Christmas(  t9ll. 


The  Lady  of  the  House. 


AN  OUTCAST'S  WIFE— Concluded. 

When  the  ljist  guest  was  served,  Mrs.  Barry  came  up  the  stairs  hand  in 
hand  with  a  gentle-looking  little  girl  of  twelve  or  so,  who  had  arrived 
by  a  later  trq,in. 

As  the  child  pushed  off  her  travelling  cap,  Ann  Briscoe  started  vio¬ 
lently,  for  tjie  wistful  blue  eyes  and  sensitive  high-bred  face  were 
familiar. 

"  His  daughter  I”  she  gasped.  "  Little  Nan — my  godchild.  Oh  ! 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  If  he  sees  her - ” 

Eagerly  she  questioned  the  landlady. 

"  Yes,  I  can  tell  you,”  Mrs.  Barry  answered.  "  Go,  [take  off 
that  wet  coat,  dearie.  Annie  Ryan  is  her  name.  She’s  here  for  the 
Christmas,  to  be  with  her  mama,  who’ll  be  round  presently  to  spend 
the  night  with  her,  she  hopes.  We’re  the  greatest  friends,  that  little 
colleen  and  me  ;  she  stays  all  her  holidays  here,  is  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse,  and  that  helpful  in  the  tea-room  when  there’s  a  rush - " 

"  But  why — why — ?”  Ann  broke  in,  "  why  doesn’t  she  stay  with  her 
mother  at  the  Bodge  ?” 

.  “  Because  there’s  no  room  for  her  there — too  many  other  children, 
you  see.  .  .  .  Ah  !  that’s  the  mother  I  think.  She’s  generally  here  long 
before  the  train — they  do  cling  to  each  other,  them  two.  Here’s  your 
mammy,  ducky - " 

Ann  drew  back  quickly,  shielding  her  face,  as  with  a  cry  or  rapture  the 
mother  and  child  rushed  into  each  other’s  arms. 

III. 

Christmas  morn  had  just  dawned,  when  Ann  Briscoe  knocked  at  the 
outcast’s  door. 

Her  limbs  were  shaking,  and  there  were  crimson  spots  in  her  cheeks, 
which  made  her  look,  as  she  afterwards  expressed  it  hke  a  middle  aged 
Dutch  doll  on  the  spree. 

She  had  just  been  living  through  the  most  strenuous  and  exciting 
moment  of  her  life. 

George  was  sitting  by  the  fireless  grate  in  the  attitude  she  had  left 
him  hours  before.  His  arms  were  hanging,  and  his  face  looked  blood¬ 
less.  He  did  not  stir  when  she  dropped  on  her  knees  by  his  side. 

“  Why  did  you  let  the  fire  go  out  ?"  she  asked  in  a 
whisper,  "  I  kept  mine  up  and  fell  asleep  by  it ;  and  while  I  slept  God 
sent  me  a  dream.  Listen,  George,  listen — the  most  beautiful  Christmas 
dream  that  ever  was.  Your  daughter  came  to  me — my  godchild — the 
little  Nan  with  the  soft  amber  hair,  who  always  was  coaxing  us  to  play 
cats’  cradle  ?  She  came  to  tell  me,  George,  that  she  has  not  forgotten 
you — that  she  lies  awake  in  the  night  whispering  your  name,  wondering 
if  you  can  hear  her.  Just  the  sweetest  little  maid,  George.  Do  you 
hear  me  ?” 

"  Yes,”  he  murmured,  rousing  himself  with  a  physical  effort,  "  I 
have  been  thinking  of  her,  dear.  If  she  is  alive,  I— I  want  to  make 
provision  through  you - ” 

“  Alive  ?”  she  repeated,  catching  his  hands  and  holding  them  tight 
in  hers.  “  She  is,  George,  she  is.  I — I  have  seen  her — touched  her. 
It  was  not  a  dream — no,  no.  She  is  outside  the  door  there,  waiting  to 
comfort  you — waiting  for  you  to  take  her  in  your  arms,  and  say  that 
you  will  never  leave  her  again — oh  !  how  am  I  to  tell  you  ?” 

He  had  risen,  and  was  now  holding  the  sobbing  woman  before  him. 

“  You — you  are  not  awake,”  he  stammered  ;  “  you  are  dreaming  still, 
dear  Nan.  How  can  I,  in  this  worlij,  claim  my  child,  even  venture  to 
look  on  her  face.  Nan  !  this  has  been  too  much  for  you.  I — I — ” 
he  stopped  with  a  sudden  catch  in  his  breath.  “  What  is  it  ?  What  are 
you  trying  to  tell  me  ?” 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  whispered  back,  "  you — you  have  lived  through 
hideous  sorrow,  George,  and  you — you  only  seem  half  alive.  You 
haven't  the  strength  to  bear  the  shock  of  joy.” 

"  I  can  bear  any  shock  now.” 

"  You’re  to  take  it  as  a  dream  .  .  .  listen — listen  to  the  end  of  my  dream 
....  she — she  is  taking  it  like  that,  not  believing,  though  her  teeth  are 
chattering  hke  mine  .  .  .  not  believing  it  could  be  true  ;  such  joy,  you 
know  .  .  .  but  just  hoping,  wondering  if  there  could  be  anything  in  it.  .  .  . 
no,  I’m  not  off  my  head  .  .  wait.  .  .” 

She  poured  some  brandy  into  a  glass,  and  made  him  drink  it. 

“  The  end  of  my  dream  was,  that  while  little  Nan  was  talking  about 
you,  Rose  came  into  the  room — yes,  the  Rose  who  closed  the  curtains 
on  us  to-night — and  called  me  the  greatest  old  goose  in  Ireland, 
George — ” 

"  Called  you - ?” 

“  For  believing  what  I  did.  That  she  could  ever  belong  to  any  man 
but  you - ” 

"  Stop  !  Stop  !” 

"  I  dreamed  her  only  child  is  yours  ;  that  she’s  earning  her  bread  at 
the  Lodge  as  a  Mother’s  help.  That  you’re  a  worse  goose  than  me— wait 
— wait - ” 

She  darted  to  the  door,  blocking  his  exit.  “  For  God’s  sake — don’t. 
You  may  kill  her  .  .  ” 

"  She’s  here — in  this  house  ?” 

“  I’ve  been  trying  to  pave  the  way,  telling  her  that  someone  like  you 
had  been  seen  in  London,  that  inquiries  were  on  foot,  then  the  child 
blurted  something  out — what’s  that  ?  No,  no,  no  .  .  .” 

He  had  hurled  her  aside,  and  before  the  dear  woman  had  recovered 
breath,  the  husband  and  wife  were  locked  in  each  other’s  arms. 

Not  till  little  Nan  put  in  a  claim  for  attention,  did  her  godmother  know 
for  certain  that  joy,  however  overpowering,  does  not  kill. 

"  Peace  on  earth — peace  on  earth,"  rang  out  the  chapel  bells. 


— Mary  Costeli.o. 


CHRISTMAS  DAINTIES. 

The  careful  houswife — about  this  time  more  than  ever  is  sure  to  be  “busy 

about  many  things” — will  not 
forget  to  add  to  her  list  of 
Christmas  dainties  some  tins 
of  the  excellent  and  always 
popular  shortbreads  prepared 
by  the  well-known  firm  of 
MacFarlane,  Lang  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Glasgow,  and  of  which  their 
new  “Almond  ”  and  “Assorted  ” 
shortbreads  form  enticing  novel¬ 
ties  this  year.  Most  people 
remember,  and  still  retain  as 
souvenirs,  the  exceedingly  novel 
and  handsome  biscuit  tins  sent 
out  by  this  firm  last  year, 
and  packed  with  appropriately 
named  “Yule-Log”  Biscuits. 
This  season  again  they  are 
determined  to  be  in  no  way 
behind,  and  their  new  “  Motor- 
Van  ”  enamelled  tins  of  biscuits 
as  well  as  that  called  the  “  Anvil,”  made  in  these  special  forms,  are  sure  to 
win  an  equal  measure  of 
popularity  ;  since,  apart  from 
the  excellence  of  the  wares 
contained,  the  tins  them¬ 
selves  form  a  pretty  and 
useful  addition  to  one’s  side¬ 
board  or  shelf  after  the 
original  contents  have  been 
used.  This  firm  puts  up 
other  fancy  biscuits  in 
neat  embossed  handkerchief 
boxes,  which  are  sure  to  find 
favour;  while  their  delicious 
“Queen  Mary”  tea  cakes, 
their  thin  Highland  short¬ 
bread,  Assorted  Chocolate 
biscuits,  and  in  fact  every¬ 
thing  turned  out  by  this  up-to-date  biscuit  factory,  are  sure  to  be  found 
of  supreme  daintiness  and  excellence. 


LUXARDO 


“Maraschino 
di  Zara.” 


SUPPLIED  TO  ROYAL  AND 
IMPERIAL  COURTS. 
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COOKING  and  COCKTAILS. 


General  Agent— 

E.  VITALI, 

5  &  6,  Gt.  Winchester  St., 

LONDON,  E.C. 


WALLER  &  CO., 


(ESTABLISHED  1796.) 


20,  SUFFOLK  ST.,  Private  xmas  cj a. k x> »  Sample  Books  now  ready. 

DUBLIN,  A  recherche  Selection  of  the  most  Original  Designs. 

Stationers  and  Printers  by  Royal  Warrant  to  late  Queen  Victoria.  English,  American  St  the  Continental. 


NOVELTIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

Of  all  social  customs,  that  one  of  sending  cards  of  greeting  to  one’s 
friends  at  Christmas,  seems  the  least  likely  to  flag  or  die  out,  despite 
some  foolish  former  prophecies  to  the  contrary.  But  a  mistake  made 
by  too  many  folk  in  these  days  of  rush  and  hurry,  is  that  of  leaving 
the  purchasing  of  one’s  Christmas  Cards  or  calendars  to  the  very  last 
moment,  and  often  to  the  close  of  the  eve  of  Christmas  Day  itself. 

This  is  certainly  not  as  it  should  be,  and  at  Messrs.  Waller's  well- 
known  and  supremely  well-equipped  establishment  in  Suffolk  Street, 
Dublin,  one  will  now  be  able  to  choose  from  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Christmas  Cards,  “  personal  ”  and  otherwise,  whilst  to  country  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  come  to  town,  sample  books  of  these 
private  cards  will  be  sent  for  selection,  on  payment  of  one  shilling 
deposit.  All  are  most  artistic,  and  the  work  only  of  the  best  publish¬ 
ers,  and  since  Messrs.  Waller  also  stock  a  very  varied  collection  of 
gifts,  suitable  for  the  library,  the  writing,  or  card  table,  or  the  bou¬ 
doir,  a  visit  to  their  premises  may  mean  a  great  saving  of  time. 

DISTINCTIVE  PERFUMES. 

Many  fashionable  womenfolk  in  recent  years  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  attempt  to  procure  some  particularly  fragrant  perfume,  of  such 
rarity  that  it  might  become  identified  with  themselves.  Some  have 
succeeded,  and  some  have  failed.  The  idea  is  a  pretty  one,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  may  be  adopted  in  Ireland.  As  a  rule,  perfumes 
sold  in  this  country  are  largely  imported,  and  are  produced  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  for  the  home  and  colonial  markets.  By  avoiding  the  commonplace 
and  patronising  an  Irish  specialist  of  the  distinction  of  Mr.  Tate,  of  the 
Medical  Hall,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast,  we  get  something  exceptional 
and  valuable  on  account  of  its  comparative  rarity.  For  a  Christmas 
present,"  Tate’s  Irish  Violets,”  the  “  Shamrock  Bouquet,"  and  "  Medo- 
sweet,”  will  be  found  durable,  fragrant,  delicate  of  odour,  and,  if  one 
may  use  the  word,  unhackneyed.  If,  by  any  chance  your  local  chemist 
does  not  stock  Mr.  Tate’s  speciality  perfumes,  your  order  can  be  supplied 
from  the  address  given  above,  and  in  the  attractive  Irish-made  caskets 
for  which  Belfast  is  famous. 

HANDKERCHIEFS  FROM  LINENOPOLIS. 

During  this  cold  season,  handkerchiefs  are  indispensable.  We  are 
told  that  good  gloves  and  good  boots  establish  the  wearer’s  taste, 
though  hat  and  costume  be  the  worse  of  wear.  In  our  judgment,  a 
snowy-white  handkerchief,  in  this  connection,  is  an  essential  supple¬ 
ment  to  faultless  covering  for  hands  and  feet.  Cotton,  inferior  linen, 
and  muslin  mouchoirs  have  a  tendency  to  go  "  off  colour  ”  rapidly  ;  the 
tendency  is  expedited  in  these  days  of  indifferent  home  laundrying.  Most 
people  recognise  the  desirability^ofjhaving  a  good  stock  of  handkerchiefs 
on  hands.  Everyone_will  admitJRata  present  of  these  useful  articles 


is  never  amiss.  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Cleaver,  9,  Donegall  Place,  Belfast, 
invite  our  readers  to  drop  them  a  post  card,  if  they  contemplate  buying 
ladies’,  gentlemen's,  or  children’s  comic  printed  handkerchiefs,  to 
secure  that  great  linen  firm’s  priced  sample  catalogue  of  such  goods,  in¬ 
cluding  their  popular  ladies’  shamrock  lawn-embroidered  speciality. 

J 

m  }  A  NOTABLE  CHRISTMAS  SHOW. 

Radies  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  attractive  opportunities 
which  the  advent  of  Christmas  offers  in  the  matter  of  bargains  in 
novelties  would  do  well  not  to  overlook  a  call  in  at  O’Reilly  &  Co.'s 
North  Earl  St.,  Dublin.  Exceptional  value  is  therein  manifested  in  those 
essentials  of  female  dress,  such  as  silk  blouses,  gloves,  neckwear,  motor 
scarves,  and  veils,  umbrellas,  ladies'  coats,  and  children’s  pinafores,  silk 
dresses,  and  paletots,  etc.  The  prices  regulating  these  wide  ranges 
of  goods  are  characterised  by  a  moderation,  which  is  bound  to  surprise 
and  please  the  average  lady  shopper. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  FOOTWEAR. 

In  this  chilly  clime  of  ours,  with  its  prevailing  slush  and  fog,  the 
importance  of  attention  to  one’s  footwear  is  a  primal  necessity.  In  this 
regard,  the  lot  of  the  barefooted  arab,  as  he  rushes  through  miry  streets 
with  his  feet  all  aglow  with  pedestrian  exercise,  is  far  preferable 
to  that  of  the  man  or  woman,  whose  moisture-laden  boots  result  in 
cold,  damp  extremities.  Pneumonia,  bronchitis,  consumption,  and  a 
hundred  other  evils  dog  the  footsteps  of  the  person,  who  is  negligent 
in  the  matter  of  warm  boots.  Be  sure,  then,  to  get  your  footwear  from 
such  a  leading,  trustworthy  firm  as  that  of  Messrs  Stephen’s  &  Bourke, 
26,  Stephen’s  Green,  and  79,  Rathmiues  Road,  Dublin.  This  firm  is 
now  showing  some  neat  special  lines  for  Christmas  presents.  Their 
J  aegar  Wool  plus  lined  boots  for  motoring  or  cold  feet,  have  secured  a 
fine  reputation.  The  firm  has  also  a  "splendid  line  of  children’s  and 
ladies’  fancy  slippers,  and  gentlemen’s  patent  pumps.  Very  attrac¬ 
tive  satin-quilted  slippers  can  be  had  there  in  all  colours,  as  well  as  a 
pretty  selection  of  ballet-dancing  shoes  in  canvas  and  glace  kid,  popular 
in  all  prominent  dancing  classes. 


COLMAU’S  •;  MUSTARD 


As  Used  in  the  Royal  Household. 


Free  from  tjuarcn- 
Needs  no  Cooking 
Prepared  Instantly 


FOOD 
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BUCHANAN’S  SCOTCH  WHISKY 


“BLACK  &  WHITE  93  BRAND. 


Christmas,  1911. 


The  Lady  of  the  House- 


A  LADY  HORSE  DEALER. 


A  NOVEL  PROFESSION  S 
SUITABLE  FOR  IRISHWOMEN. 


Illustrated  with  Copyright  Photographs  by  J .  C.  Bristowe  Noble. 


A  few  years  back  a  lady  would  have  thought  twice  before  becoming  a 
horse-dealer,  and  the  chances  are,  that  on  thinking  the  matter  over  for 
a  second  time,  she  would  have  decided  to  try  some  other  calling  first. 


had  to  face  the  difficult  problem  of  earning  a  living.  Apart  from  an 
excellent  general  education,  which  had  included  riding  and  driving,  she 
had  no  particular  knowledge  of  any  trade,  nor  had  she  studied  for  any 
profession. 


Relatives  and  friends  advised  her,  just  as  relatives  and  friends  have 
advised  hundreds  of  other  girls  in  similar  positions,  to  turn  nursery 
governess,  or  something  of  the  sort.  But  Miss  Byron,  after  careful 
consideration,  thought  she  would  be  happier  and  perhaps  better  off 
in  the  long  run  were  she  to  take  up  some  calling  which  would  give  her 
the  opportunity  of  living  a  more  or  less  out-of-door  life,  which  is  the 
life  she  loves,  and  from  her  earliest  childhood  has  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  So  her  choice  fell  upon  the  vocation  of  riding  and  driving 
mistress. 

In  other  words,  she  resolved  to  open  a  riding  and  driving  school.  But 
before  taking  this  step,  she  placed  herself  in  the  hands  of  the  daughter 
of  a  well-known  breeder  and  trainer  of  race- horses,  carriage-horses,  and 
hunters.  At  this  establishment  she  learned  the  whole  routine  of  stable 
work,  and,  although  she  was  an  excellent  rider  and  driver  already, 
gleaned  many  a  valuable  hint  regarding  these  two  accomplishments, 
She  led  a  strenuous  life,  working  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night, 
and  in  her  own  words,  was  “infinitely  happy." 

Starting  for  Herself. 

When  eventually  time  arrived  for  her  to  go  into  business  on  her  own 
account,  it  was  at  Reigate,  as  we  have  intimated  already,  that  she  de¬ 
cided  to  launch  her  ship.  The  town  is  comparatively  close  to  the 
homes  of  some  of  her  relatives,  but,  this  advantage  aside,  the  selection 
was  not  a  happy  one.  She  bought  a  few  good  horses,  engaged  one 
reliable  groom,  and  the  school  was  opened. 

It  was  soon  plain,  however,  that  although  a  profitable  side  line, 
always  bringing  a  little  money,  the  school  alone  would  not  pay  in  so 
small  a  town,  so  far  from  the  hunting  centres.  Presently,  therefore, 
Miss  Byron  began  to  combine  teaching  with  horse-dealing.  She 


MISS  BYRON  EXAMINING  THE  SHOES 
OF  A  HORSE. 

For,  a  little  time  ago,  few  and  far  between  were  the 
horse  dealers,  who  were  not  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  held  in  contempt.  But  thanks  to  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  employment  that  now  prevails  between  the 
sexes  this  prejudice  is  being  rapidly  killed,  and  ladies 
no  longer  hesitate  to  deal  openly  in  horses. 

It  has  been  said  that  anybody  with  strong  per¬ 
suasive  powers  can  make  a  success  of  horse-dealing. 
But  this  is  to  be  doubted.  Indeed,  to  rely  for 
success  on  such  a  factor  alone,  would,  we  imagine,  be 
courting  failure.  Guarantee  a  horse  sound,  for 
instance,  and  let  it  turn  out  not  to  be  sound,  and 
legal  proceedings  would  be  certain  to  follow,  unless 
the  purchaser’s  money  was  returned  promptly,  and 
the  horse  taken  back  ;  and  even  in  this  case  some 
claim  might  be  made  by  way  of  damages  and  loss  of 
time  and  so  forth. 

We  are  entirely  at  one  with  the  subject  of  this 
short  article,  Miss  Georgina  Byron,  when  she  tells  us 
that  the  person  embarking  on  horse-dealing  must 
have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  horses,  otherwise 
failure,  sooner  or  later  is  bound  to  be  encountered. 


TiliJr 


Facing  a  Difficult  Problem. 

Miss  Byron  is  a  young,  enterprising  lady, "of}  Reigate.  A  few  years 
ago  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  parents,  and  like  so  many  girls 
who  have  suddenly  'and  unexpectedly  found  themselves  orphans, 


MISS  BYRON  GROOMING  A  HORSE. 

acknowledges  this  was  a  bold  step  to  take,  and  one  taken  in  tear  and 
trembling,  but  now,  after  a  two  years’  trial,  she  has  no  regret.  For, 
buying 'and  selling’[only  really  good  horses,  the  venture  has  proved 


What  better  way  of 
bringing  home  to  you 
the  real  worth  of 
Mellin'6  Food  than 
offering  to  let  you  teat 
it  Free 
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A  Free  Sample  will 
be  sent  on  receipt 
of  two  penny  stamp* 
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A  LADY  MORSE  DEALER-Continued. 

singularly  profitable.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  wondered  at,  for  is  not  the  demand  for  good  horses  greater  than  the  supply  ? 

Interesting  Work. 

"  The  dealing,”  Miss  Byron  says,  "  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  teaching.”  She 
has  also  made  the  pleasant  discovery  that  to  trade  in  horses  is  a  vocation  the  gentle¬ 
woman  may  take  up  without  sinking  her  position  in  the  social  world,  or  losing  a  single 
friend.  She  has  learnt,  too,  that  people  prefer  to  buy  horses  from  the  educated, 
whom,  as  a  rule,  they  feel  they  can  trust,  rather  than  from  the  uneducated,  whose 
enthusiasm  for  a  “  deal,”  let  the  person  be  never  so  honest,  is  apt  to  get  the  better 
of  him. 

The  Day’s  Programme. 

Of  course,  as  in  every  trade  and  profession  nowadays,  there  must  be  no  shirking,  no 
dallying.  "  It  is  downright  hard  work,”  says  our  in-teresting  subject,  "  and  those 
who  do  not  like  work  had  better  leave  it  alone.  As  a  rule,  I  begin  the  day  by  exer¬ 
cising  a  couple  of  horses  on  the  downs,  after  this  comes  breakfast,  and  an  hour  or  so 
of  letter-writing.  Then,  perhaps,  I  have  to  ride  ten  miles  to  see  a  customer,  look  at 
a  horse,  or  attend  a  local  horse  fair,  and  on  my  return  (although  I  now  keep  two  grooms) 
clean  and  feed  the  horse  I  have  been  riding,  and  write  answers  to  letters  which  have 
arrived  during  the  day.  Moreover,  in  between  all  this  I  may  have  to  give  two  or 
three  lessons  in  riding  or  driving.  Indeed,  from  about  six  in  the  morning  till  ten  or 

eleven  at  night  I  have  rarely  a 
moment  to  waste,  day  after  day, 
week  by  week,  and  month  by 
month.” 

In  and  out  of  the  saddle  all 
day  long  and  every  day,  Miss 
Byron  has  almost,  of  necessity 
discarded  the  side  seat  in  favour 
of  the  across  seat.  For  safety, 
comfort,  and  appearance  she 
recommends  the  former,  but 
for  convenience  and  humanity’s 
sake  the  latter.  It  may  also 
be  mentioned  that  this  interest¬ 
ing  girl’s  age  is  only  twenty- 
three. 


'MISS  BYRON 
CLEANING  HARNESS. 


MISS  BYRON  SELLING  A  HORSE  TO  A  CUSTOMER 


HOW  TO  AVOID  A  LONELY  CHRISTMAS. 

There  are  many  unattached  young  and  elderly  people  quite  alone  in  the  world  during 
the  festive  season.  If  these  lines  should  happen  to  meet  .the  eye  of  anyone  so  circum¬ 
stanced,  let  him  or  her  arrange  to  join  the  big  Christmas  house  party  that  annually 
assembles  in  St.  Ann’s  famous  hydro,  at  Blarney.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  merriment 
or  congenial  company.  The  artist,  the  savant,  the  business  man  or  woman  the  hypochon¬ 
driac,  or  the  virile,  will  each  and  all  find  some  congenial  soul  to  compare  notes  with  in 
that  sunny  portioA  of  Ireland.  It  is  truly  a  home  from  home.  Whether  the  weather  be 
fine  and  dry!  cold  and  wet,  propitious  or  otherwise,  there  is  no  dearth  of  amusement, 
out  of  doors  or  indoor,  and  the  cuisine  is  beyond  cavil,  There  need  be  no  apprehension 
of  being  “  out  of  it,”  when  you  get  there.  Besides  the  gain  of  warding  off  a  cheerless 
Christmas,  bv  "a  visit  to  Blarney  there  must  be  marked  benefit  to  health  owing  to  the 
beautiful  air,'  greater  prevalence  of  sunshine,  and  higher  temperature  enjoyed  by  those 
resident,  even  for  a  brief  while  in  one  of  the  most  southern  of  our  Irish  houses  of  welcome. 

THE  FAMOUS  TABLE  JELLY  MADE  IN  IRELAND. 

We  all  know  where  food  jellies  may  be  purchased  in  Ireland  for  invalid  use.  these, 
we  know,  are  prepared  in  laborious  fashion,  and,  in  latter  days,  have  really  become  a 
detail  of  sick  room  cookery,  rather  than  an  item  of  catering  for  social  evenings  But  it 
is  not  as  widely  known  as  it  should  be,  that  the  great  food-producing  firm  of  White, 

Tomkins  &  Courage,  Ltd.,  of  the  Clarendon  Mills,  Belfast,  prepare  White  s  Jelly  Crystals 
in  such  perfection  that,  there  is  no  need  to  buy  any  foreign-made  foods  of  their  class  in 
Ireland.  These  most  convenient  Table  Jellies  are  prepared  in  twenty  different  flavours; 
the  crystals  dissolve  instantly,  andjcan  be  sent  to  table  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  for  there 
is  no  slicing  or  waiting,  or  worry  as  to  the  result  ;  that  will  always  be  satisfactory  You 
will  find  White’s  Jelly  Crystals  invaluable  aids  to  successful  entertainments,  wherever 

food  is  consumed  The  verdict  one  is  compelled  to  give  after  a  trial  is,  that  White  s  J  elly  Crystals  are  as  worthy  presentations  of  Belfast 
ability  in  this  respect  as  her  ocean  greyhounds,  linen,  ropes,  and  tobacco  manufacture  are  in  others. 

HEATHER’S,  for  Boys’  and  Girls’  SCHOOL  BOOTS. 
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Ibints  from  “tTbe  of  tbe  Ifoouse.” 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CONFECTIONER V  OF  A  GREAT  FIRM. 

To  obtain  a  full  realization  of  Christinas,  we  hold  it  necessary  to  visit 
the  show  room  of  a  great  firm]of  cake  and  biscuit  manufacturers.  We 
may,  doubtless,  seslsomethingjof  the  juvenile  delights  which  Santa  Claus 
has  in  store  for  his  childish  patrons,  through  the  instrumentality  of  an 
inspection  of  a  well-equipped  toy  bazaar  ;  or  perhaps  catch  glimpses 
of  the  maturer  pleasures  incident  to  the  festive  season,  by  a  look  in 
upon  a  lavishly  stocked  poulterer’s,  with  its  array  of  plump  turkeys, 
and  oleaginous  geese  ;  but  if  a  visit  to  the  iced  and  ornamented  cake 
department  of  such  a  famous  firm  as  that  of  Messrs.  W.&  R.  J  acob  &  Co., 
Bishop  Street,  Dublin,  is  neglected,  then,  indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
overlooked  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  in  the  cornucopia  of  old  Father 
Christmas. 

For  the  gladsome  season  without  its  Christmas  cake,  would  be,  in¬ 
deed,  Hamlet  with  the  Danish  prince  relegated  to  a  back  seat.  In  its 
absence  the  turkey  would  lose  its  flavour  for  the  “  grown  up,”  and,  as 
for  the  youngsters,  all  the  toys  in  the  bursting  bag  of  kind  old  Santa 
would  not  compensate  for  the  absence  of  one  of  the  many  choice  con¬ 
fections  which  simply  abound  at  Messrs.  J  acob’s  great  factory.  Bearing 
all  in  mind,  therefore,  the  dominating  influence  of  the  Christmas  Cake 
we  were  not  at  all  surprised  at  noting  the  magnitude  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  which  this  mighty  Dublin  concern  had  made  for  the  proper  cele¬ 
bration  of  a  time-honoured  festival.  Here  in  the  firm’s  showroom  were 
on  view  a  bewildering  variety  of  all  classes  of  cake,  such  as  rich  plum  and 
fruit,  shortbreads,  and  mixed  confections  for  matinees  or  afternoon 
teas,  receptions,  etc.  One  description  of  cake  known  as  the"  Ambrosia’’ 
would  delight  the  eye  of  an  artist,  as  well  as  pleasing  also  his  artistic 
sense  of  taste.  It  was  a  gem  in  marzipan  foliage,  green  leaves  surrounding 
rosebuds,  etc.,  in  the  most  natural  and  consequently  pleasing  manner. 
Another  variety  of  cake,  "  the  Banquet,”  is  a  very  handsome  one,  being 
a  rich  fruit  cake,  with  thick  almond  paste  and  fondant  icing.  Touching 
on  Jacob’s  "Confiseries,”  for  afternoon  teas,  and  the  firms  "Confections” 
of  mixtures  for  dessert  and  receptions,  we  know  of  no  better  class  of 
dainty.  Regarding  Jacob’s  shortbreads,  we  have  found  them  dis¬ 
played  in  a  lavish  variety  of  shapes  and  styles  ;  and  in  this  connection, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  preponderating  number  of  Irish  hostesses 
regard  these  shortbreads  of  this  firm  as  synonymous  with  all  that  is 
excellent  in  quality,  and  toothsome  as  to  taste. 

FAMOUSSINCE  THE  DAYS  OF  GEORGE  III. 

Commercial  concerns  that  have  succeeded  through  the  mutations 
of  time  in  holding  their  popularity  with  the  public, have  always  appealed 
to  us.  They  are  in  a  sense  the  blue  blood  aristocracy  of  the  market 
place.  Such  a  firm  as  the  long-established  fish  and  game  concern  in 
William  Street,  Dublin,  may  rightfully  be  classed  as  among  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Jones  of  trade  in  the  Metropolis.  Founded  upwards  of 
a  century  ago  by  Mr.  J  ohn  Greene,  a  noted  connoisseur  on  such  mat¬ 
ters,  it  has  long  enjoyed  the  favour  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  pass 
upon  such  toothsome  viands  as  high-grade  fish  and  game.  Not  alone 
has  this  house  experienced  the  patronage  of  the  Viceregal  household, 
but  visiting  royalty,  since  the  days  of  Geroge  IV.  have  not  failed  to  be 
supplied  by  this  long-entrenched  favourites_witli  Dublin’s  and  Lon¬ 
don’s  leading  chefs. 

TOM  SMITH’S  CRACKERS. 

Christmas  without  its  crackers  would  lack  one  of  the  most  essentially 
jolly  and  mirth  provoking  adjuncts  of  the  season  ;  and  many  a  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner-party,  for  which  the  hostess  spared  no  effort  and  expense 
has,  nevertheless,  only  been  saved  from  the  extremity  of  dullness 
by  the  timely  advent  on  the  scene  of  "  Tom  Smith’s  Crackers." 

These  much-loved  and  time-honoured  creators  of  Christmas  good 
humour  arrive  each  year  in  new  shapes  and  varieties  ;  at  prices, 
happily  also,  to  suit  all  purses,  and  ranging  from  sixpence  per  box 
upwards.  Even  these  include  crackers  containing  caps  and  toys, 
harmless  fireworks,  musical  toys,  jewelled  rings,  pins,  brooches,  and 
charms,  dolls,  picture-puzzles,  mottoes,  bird-warblers,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  sure  to  delight  young  and  old.  A  special  appeal  is  made 
to  the  youthful  male  in  the  "  Swank  ’’  Crackers,  whose  contents 
comprise  eye-glasses,  watches,  chains,  pince-nez,  scarf-pins,  button¬ 
holes,  and  so  on  ;and  in  the  "  Boy  Scout  ”  crackers,  containing  scouts’ 
hats,  trumpets,  whistles,  camping-out  utensils,  etc. 

Then  there  are  Coronation  Crackers,  Football  Crackers,  Zoo¬ 
logical  Crackers,  and  other  varieties  beyond  count,  including  such  up- 
to-date  novelties  (from  a  firm  founded  in  1847),  as  "  Aeroflite 
Crackers,”  and  "  Mono-Rail  Crackers,”  which  contain  mechanical 
models  and  toys,  while  their  artistic  crackers  for  table  decoration  in 
delicate  floral  designs  and  exquisite  colourings,  are  the  last  word  of 
daintiness  and  loveliness.  Children  especially  love  crackers  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  joy  conferred  on  any  one  of  them  by  a  gift  of  even  a 
sixpenny  box  of  Tom  Smith’s  Crackers,  is  a  thing  not  easily  forgotten. 

DAMP-PROOF  FOOTWEAR. 

At  this  busy  and  invariably  inclement  Christmas  season,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  being  dryshod  and  comfortably  cared  for  in  the  way  of  foot¬ 
gear,  must  on  no  account  be  overlooked.  '  At  the  well-known  establish¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Heather,  in  South  Great  George’s  Street,  there  may 
always  be  found  an  extensive  selection  of  boots  and  shoes  of  perfect 
fit,  and  good  wearing  qualities.  Their  terms,  too,  are  most  reasonable, 
ranging  from  5/11  to  16/-  per  pair,  for  ladies’  boots  ;  and  from  8/11 
to  16/-  for  gentlemen’s.  They  also  offer  special  "Damproof  Boots” 
in  box  calf  or  glace  kid  at  the  same  extremely  moderate  prices 


WINTER  SUNSHINE. 

Many  wise  people  choose  the  plan  of  taking  their  holidays  in  -winter 
rather  than  in  summer,  as  most  of  us  of  necessity  have  to  do  ;  and 
leaving  all  the  cold  and  foggy  dreariness  of  these  wintry  isles  behind 
them,  find  pleasure  in  following  the  sun,  to  some  brighter  and  more 
favoured  land  of  the  south. 

The  wealthier  and  more  leisured  portion  of  these  happy  folk 
may  “  winter  with  the  Pelican  on  the  Nile,  and  return  only  when  the 
cuckoo  calls  from  Fnglish  woods  in  April.”  But  for  those  others  in¬ 
numerable  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  fare  as  far  as 
Egypt,  there  are  many  other  easily  accessible  regions,  where  sunlight 
abounds.  The  number  of  searchers  after  mingled  mild  sunshine 
and  snow  has  increased  enormously  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
winter  sports  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Norway,  and  other  places,  draw  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  crowd  of  holiday  folk,  keen  for  health  and  enjoyment. 

Numbers  of  these  health  resorts  now  keep  their  hotels  open  right 
through  the  winter,  and  those  seeking  information  on  the  subject  of 
winter  travel,  will  be  wise  in  consulting  at  once  with  the  agent  of 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  118,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  who  is  ready  to 
do  everything  possible  to  suit  all  tastes  and  requirements. 

DON’T  FORGET  THE  SUET. 

Beef  suet  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  in  every  well-ordered  kitchen. 
During  the  Christmas  season  it  is  in  demand  in  thousands  of  humble 
homes  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  annual  plum  pudding.  Those  who 
know  what  is  best,  invariably  purchase  Hugon’s  "  Atora  ”  Beef 
Suet  at  the  local  grocers.  It  is  shredded,  ready  for  use  in  plum  pud¬ 
dings,  mincemeat,  and  pastries,  and  may  also  be  bought  in  blocks 
suitable  for  frying,  basting,  and  cooking.  Hugon’s  "  Atora  ”  Beef 
Suet  saves  labour  of  chopping,  avoids  lumpy  deposits  of  suet  in  cold 
pudding,  keeps  sweet  and  fresh  for  months  in  a  dark,  dry  cupboard, 
and  is  economical  in  use. 

HOUSEHOLD  REQUIREMENTS. 

Amongst  the  oldest  and  best-known  firms  of  wholesale  ironmongers 
in  our  city,  Messrs.  Thos.  Henshaw'  &  Co.,  of  4,  5,  6,  and  12,  Christ¬ 
church  Place,  Dublin,  hold  high  pre-eminence;  and  householders  who, 
at  this  busy  Christmas  season,  are  apt  to  find  themselves  short  of  many 
a  kitchen  utensil  or  bedroom  or  dining-room  necessity,  will  do  well 
to  remember  the  name  and  address  of  this  establishment.  We  are 
glad  to  notice  that  the  new  wallpaper  department  added  to  the  multi¬ 
farious  enterprises  of  the  firm  within  the  past  few  years,  has  rapidly 
gained  for  itself  a  very  large  proportion  of  public  patronage. 

WELCOME  ALWAYS  ;  KEEP  IT  HANDY. 

Grant’s  Morelia  Cherry  Brandy,  made  in  Kent  from  the  unadulterated 
and  carefully  matured  juice  of  the  Morelia  cherries,  which  grow  to  per¬ 
fection  in  the  hop  country,  is  probably  the  wholesomest  and  most 
moderate  priced  liqueur  on  the  market.  We  have  for  many  Christmases 
past  ordered  in  a  flask  of  Grant’s  Morelia  Cherry  Brandy,  because  it  is 
pleasant  to  drink  or  dispense  to  a  welcome  guest.  Though  widely 
known  and  highly  popular  amongst  the  best  class  of  people  in  England, 
it  is  not  so  generally  used  in  Ireland,  though  hunting  men,  golfers,  and 
gunners  know  the  “  Sportsman’s  ”  brand  of  Cherry  Brandy  well.  It 
appeals  to  one  as  a  most  acceptable  Christmas  present  to  any  friend 
who  is  not  a  teetotal  abstainer,  and  a  change  from  the  foreign  liqueurs 
usually  consumed  in  this  country. 

IN  THE  MARCH  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Some  years  ago  our  grandmothers  prided  themselves  on  their  ample 
feather  beds,  but  nowadays  no  good  housewife  cares  to  use  one  of  these 
unhealthy  and  not  too  cleanly  if  luxurious  articles.  Any  housekeeper  wish¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of  one  or  more  feather  beds  could  not  do  better  than 
communicate  with  the  Irish  Feather  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tara  Street,  Dublin,  who 
supply  Curled  Hair  Mattresses  of  good  quality  in  whole  or  part  exchange, 
or  purchase  for  cash  as  may  be  desired. 


Stock  your  Larder  with 

LAZENBY’S 

Good  Things 

Soups,  Sauces,  Pickles,  Vinegars, 

Potted  Meats  and  Fish,  Jellies, 

Salad  Oils,  Salad  Cream,  Lemon  Squash, 
Xmas  Puddings,  Mincemeat,  &c 


Che  manor  mill  Laundry  Co.,  Lid.,  lintr 


Highest  Class  Work  Prompt  Collection.  Correct  Return.  Post  Card  brings  Van.  Trial  Solicited. 
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TWO  IRISH  CITIES. 

DUBLIN  AND  BELFAST :  n  STUDY  IN  CONTRASTS. 

By  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM,  Author  of  “  The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster,  “  Spanish  Gold/ 
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“And  do  you  really  live  in  Belfast?”  she  said 
Her  tone  expressed  a  good  deal  of  surprise, 
those  days,  very 
young,  and  she 
was  the  fist 
Dublin  girl  I 
had  ever  talked 
to.  I  mistook 
her  surprise  for 
a  d  m  i  ration. 

There  are,  as 
everybody 
knows,  t  iv  o 
kinds  of  sur¬ 
prise,  certainly 
two,  possibly 
many  more. 

There  is  the 
surprise  of  ad¬ 
miration  and 
respect,  the 
surprise  with 
which  one 
might  say, 

“And  the  King 
is  really  your 
godfather  !  ”  or 
“And  you 
really  have 
dined  with 
Bernard  Shaw!” 
to  some  ac- 
quaintance 
hitherto  regard¬ 
ed  as  quite 
com  monplace. 

This  was  the 
kind  of  sur¬ 
prise  which  I 
thought  that 
girl  felt.  I  had 
been  born  and 
brought  up  in 
B  e 1  fa  s  t  It 
seemed  quite 
natural  that  a 
stranger,  learn¬ 
ing  the  fact  for 
the  first  time, 
should  respect 
me  greatly.  But 
there  is  also 
the  other  kind 
of  surprise,  the 
surprise  of  con¬ 
tempt.  One 
says  :  “  And 

you  really  eat 
tripe  and 
onions  for 
dinner  on  Sun¬ 
days  ! ”  or  in 
other  company: 

“And  you  have 
really  never 
heard  of  Botti¬ 
celli  !  ”  with  this 
girl  felt,  though 


to 

I 


me. 

was  young 


realise  it  for  long  afterwards.  Even  her  next  remark  did  not 


kind  of  surprise. 
I  did  not  know 


And 
it  at 


“GEORGE  A. 

(REV.  CANON  J. 

it  was  this  which  that 
the  time  and  did  not 


enlighten  me. 

“  I  suppose,” 
she  said,  “  that 
there  are  some 
quite  nice 
people  in  Bel¬ 
fast  ?  ” 

She  laid  a 
good  deal  of 
emphasis  on 
the  w  o  r  d 
“some.”  She 
did  not  believe 
there  were 
many.  She 
doubted,  I 
fancy,  whether 
there  were  any 
at  all.  But  I 
did  not  in  the 
least  catch  her 
meaning.  We 
were  sitting  to¬ 
gether  in  the 
corner  of  a 
Dublin  sub¬ 
urban  garden, 
a  boy  and  a 
girl  just  intro¬ 
duced  to  each 
other,  watching 
other  boys  and 
girls  playing 
tennis.  I  had 
cometo  Dublin 
for  the  first 
time,  and  that 
was  my  first 
Dublin  tennis 
party.  I  re¬ 
member  that  I 
was  somewhat 
painfully  i  m  - 
pressed  by 
what  struck  me 
as  a  general 
air  of  shabbi¬ 
ness  about  the 
festivity.  I  had 
been  present  at 
a  good  many 
tennis  parties 
in  Belfast,  and 
was  accustom¬ 
ed  to  seeing 
things  done  in 
a  more  mon¬ 
eyed  way.  The 
lawns  I  was 
used  to  were 
more  spacio  us. 
There  were 
occasionally 
bands,  fre- 
quently  ices.  I 

was  not  inclined  to  grumble,  because  I  was  prepared  for  shabbiness 
in  Dublin.  I  had  grown  up  with  the  idea  that  it  was  a  second-rate 


BIRMINGHAM  ' 
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Photo  by  IV.  Allison ,  Belfast. 
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TWO  IRISH  CITIES— Continued. 


provincial  town.  I  did  not  expect  much  of  it.  But  I  certainly 
did  not  expect  to  be  asked  if  there  were  any  nice  people  in  Belfast. 
I  expected  it  so  little  that  I  could  not  understand  what  this 
pretty  little  girl  meant  by  her  words.  I  should  be  puzzled  in 
exactly  the  same  way  now  if  some  one  were  to  say  to  me  :  “I 
suppose  there 
are  some  quite 
hot  days  in 
Calcutta.”  Of 
course  there 
are  hot  days 
in  Calcutta,  the 
very  hottest 
kind  of  days. 

What  else  does 
anyone  expect? 

Of  course  there 
are  nice  people 
in  Belfast. 

Whatever 
might  be  the 
case  with  Dub¬ 
lin  and  other 
cities  of  the 
kind,  Belfast, 

I  was  quite 
convinced,  was 
full  of  people 
who  are,  in 
every  conceiv¬ 
able  sense  of 
the  word,  nicq. 

I  gaped  at  my 
young  lady. 

Out  of  the 
mouths  of 
babes  and 
sucklings 

comes  simple  truth.  I  have  often  felt  since  that  that  charming 
girl — she  was  very  charming — voiced  in  her  quiet  way  the  general 
attitude  of  Dublin  towards  Belfast.  I  think  that  my  own  feelings 
were  a  fairly  accurate  reflection  of  Belfast’s  estimate  of  Dublin. 
“  Belfast  is  rich,  no  doubt,  enterprising,  energetic ;  but  slightly 
barbarous  still. 

“  Dublin  is  a 
sec  on  d -  rate 
provincial 
town.  It  can¬ 
not  get  it  out 
of  its  head 
that  it  was 
once  a  capi¬ 
tal.”  That 
was  what  she 
meant  and 
what  I  felt. 

I  imagine  that 
a  good  many 
people  have 
the  same 
meaning  and 
the  same  feel¬ 
ing  still. 

Dublin,  o  f 
course,  had  its 
University.  It 
has  two  now, 
and  Belfast  has 
one,  but  in 


THE  OLD  LINEN 


HALL,*  DONEGALL 
Photo,  W.  Lawrence. 


It  has  hardly  had  time  to  learn  howto  be  nice.”  of  the  quadrangle,  the  sudden  silence  when  the 


DONEGALL  SQUARE  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  WHITE  LINEN  HALL. 
Photo ,  IF.  Lawrence. 


the  moment  by  the  immense  majesty  of  its  frozen  knowledge. 
The  gantries  of  the  Queen’s  Island,  from  which  even  then  great 
ships  were  slipping  into  the  muddy  water,  impressed  me  less  than 
those  immeasurable  rows  of  brown-backed  books.  Mullin’s  shop 
in  Donegall  Place  and  the  unimpressively  housed  books  of  the 

Linen  Hall  Li¬ 
brary  had  re¬ 
presented  to 
me  hitherto  the 
world’s  learn¬ 
ing.  I  used 
to  hesitate,  a 
solitary  shilling 
in  my  pocket, 
over  the  choice 
of  one  out  of 
a  pile  of  some 
cheap  edition 
ofclassic  works. 
To  the  eternal 
credit  of  that 
shop  I  record 
the  fact  that 
shilling  books 
were  there  ob¬ 
tain  a  b  1  e  for 
ninepence, 
leaving  three¬ 
pence  over 
from  a  shilling, 
which  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  sum  for 
the  purchase  of 
a  lunch.  I 
used  to  linger 
in  the  back 
room  of  that 
old  Linen  Hall 

Library  and  paw  in  wondering  delight  an  edition — complete  in 
about  a  dozen  slender  green  volumes— of  Morris’s  “Earthly 
Paradise.”  The  Library  of  Trinity  was  something  new  to 
me  and  something  very  awful.  I  bowed  the  head  and 
worshipped.  Nor  was  I  uninfluenced  by  the  grey  austerity 

entrance  gates 
were  passed, 
the  square  set 
rows  of  win¬ 
dows,  grimy 
with  what 
seemed  to  me 
the  blown  dust 
of  great  dead 
s  c  h  o  1  arship. 
Yet  in  the  back 
of  my  mind 
there  was  a 
sense  that  even 
while  I  yielded 
to  the  fascin¬ 
ation  of  the 
place  I  was 
being  false  to 
the  ideal  of  a 
higher  man¬ 
hood.  The 
gantries  of 
the  shipyard, 
the  whirling 


SQUARE,  BELFAST. 


those  days  there  was  only  Trinity.  I  could  not  deny  Trinity,  for 


I  had  just  entered  it  as  an  undergraduate, 
deny  Trinity,  for  even  then,  with  all  my 
for  everything  south  of  the  Boyne  strong 
me,  I  had  been  caught  by  the  fascination 
Library  gripped  me  first.  I  was  taken  to  see 


I  did  not  want  to 
inborn  contempt 
and  unspoiled  in 
of  Trinity.  The 
it  the  day  before 


I  entered,  and  my  spirit,  my  Belfast  spirit,  was  cowed  in  me  for 


wheels  of  the 

factory  I  used  to  pass  daily,  stood  for  achievement,  the 
actual  production  of  useful  things,  the  visible  triumph,  rich  in 
material  good,  of  the  energy  of  man.  The  brown  books,  the 
heavy  shadowed  quadrangle,  stood  for  what? 

*  In  180!  the  long  room  over  the  central  part  of  the  Vt  hite  Linen  Hall  became  the  head 
quai  ters  of  the  Belfast  Library  and  Society  for  Promoting  Knowledge,  which  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Belfast  Reading  Society,  originally  established  in  1788.  These  premises  ulti¬ 
mately  became  generally  known  as  the  Linen  Hall  Library. 
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THE  LIBRARY,  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

“The  Library  gripped  me  first  ...  by  the  immensity  of  its  frozen  knowledge.” 


THE  GRAND  OR  PARLIAMENT  SQUARE,  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  AT  THE  QUARTERLY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Published  in  1819  by  W.  B.  Taylor. 

Built  with  funds  supplied  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

“  No1'  was  1  uninfluenced  by  the  grey  austerity  of  the  quadrangle,  the  sudden  silence  when  the  entrance  gates  were  passed." 
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TWO  IRISH  CITIES— Continued. 


Here  is  another  conversation,  a  little  longer  than  the  last  which 
I  reported. 

“  So  you’re  going  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin?” 

The  speaker  was  a  Belfast  man,  a  great  man  in  every  way,  what 
is  now  called  a  “Captain  of  Industry”;  but  in  those  days — it 
was  before  I  entered  College  -  the  term  was  not  in  use. 

“I  suppose,”  he  went  on,  “that  you  must  go  there  if  you  mean 
to  be  ordained ;  but  it’s  awful  waste  of  time.” 

I  more  or  less  agreed  with  him;  but  being  a  Belfast  boy,  born 
and  bred,  I  was  prepared  to  argue.  He  silenced  me  with  the 
story  of  a  case  which  had  been  tried  in  some  court  or  other. 
A  workman  had  been  maimed  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight  which 
a  crane  was  hoisting.  He  sued  for  compensation.  I  his  was,  of 
course,  before  the  recent  legislation  dealing  with  employer’s 
liability.  The  question  to  be  argued  was  whether  or  not  the 
owner  of  the  crane  were  guilty  of  negligence.  Very  able  lawyers 
were  employed  on  both  sides. 

“Our  man,”  said  my  friend,  “had  a  tip-top  Trinity  degree,  and 
yet  I  had  to  spend  a  whole  morning  teaching  him  the  elements  of 
practical  mechanics,  and  grinding  into  his  head  the  figures  of  the 
breaking  strain  of  wire  ropes.  That’s  why  I  say  going  to  Trinity 
College  is  waste  of  time.” 

1  had  no  answer  to  make  to  that  then.  Nor  have  I  now. 
I  know  that  though  I  can  boast  of  an  undistinguished  degree  it 
would  take  far  more  than  one  morning  to  get  the  theory  of 
the  breaking  of  wire  ropes  into  my  head.  That  is  why  I  felt 
I  was  being  false  to  an  ideal  when  I  began  to  reverence  Trinity, 
and  falser  still  when  I  began  to  love  Dublin.  Of  course  there 
are  men  in  Dublin,  plenty  of  them,  who  understand  all  about 
cranes  and  wire  ropes.  Did  not  a  classic  work  on  the  Theory  of 
Strains  come  from  the  pen  of  a  Dublin  engineer,  the  late  Bindon 
B.  Stoney  ?  Yet  such  men  as  he  must  always  have  been,  in 
Dublin,  strangers  and  pilgrims?  Dublin  itself,  the  genius  loci, 
does  not  regard  wire  ropes  as  things  of  supreme  importance.  It 
is  inclined  to  smile  a  little,  quite  gently,  at  those  who  do.  And 
there  are  men  in  Belfast— at  least  I  expect  there  are — who  know 
as  much  about  Euripides  as  Dr.  Tyrrell  does,  but  Belfast  itself 
does  not  set  a  high  value  on  Greek  drama.  It  is  inclined  to 
be  a  little  contemptuous  of  all  devotion  to  bygone  forms  of 
culture. 

I  have  sometimes  thought — this  is  not  politics.  We  have  the 
highest  possible  ecclesiastical  authority  for  saying  that  the  Home 
Rule  question  is  not  a  political  one,  is  indeed  entirely  separated 
from  politics.  'Therefore,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  Northern  objection  to  Home 
Rule  would  be  greatly  modified,  perhaps  entirely  removed,  if 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  new  Irish  Parliament  to  sit 
in  Belfast.  1  am  not  suggesting  this  as  a  way  out  of  our  great 
difficulty.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  for  if  it  were  suggested,  the 
Dublin  people  would  all  immediately  become  strong  Unionists 
and  we  should  be  as  badly  off  as  we  are  now.  I  merely  mention 
the  idea — it  is  not  even  my  own  private  property — because  part 
of  the  strong  Unionism  of  Belfast  is  certainly  due  to  the  innate 
contempt  which  we  all  feel  for  Dublin.  No  orator  ever  says  this 
on  a  platform.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  argument  which  can  very 
well  be  produced  at  a  public  meeting.  But  it  is  there  under¬ 
neath  the  other  things  which  are  said ;  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  Dublin  people  would  teel  exactly  the 
same  way  if  the  Parliament  for  which  they  long — and  of  course 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  along  with  it — were  to  make  its  home  in 
Belfast. 

The  man  who  sits  down  to  write  an  article  of  this  kind  is, 
perhaps,  unwise.  He  is  certain  to  irritate  the  few  friends  he  has, 
and  to  make  new  enemies  for  himself,  the  number  varying 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  circulation  of  the  paper  in  which 
the  article  appears.  1  recognise  and  deplore  this  fact  ;  but,  hav¬ 
ing  been  seduced  by  the  plausible  persuasiveness  of  Mr.  Hart¬ 
nell  to  promise  the  article  I  see  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  go  on 
with  it ;  though  by  doing  so  I  write  myself  down  incurably  un¬ 
wise.  After  all,  an  enemy  more  or  less  makes  very  little  differ¬ 
ence,  and  the  most  profoundly  annoyed  friend  does  in  the  end 
become  kind  again  when  he  reflects  that  it  is  silly  to  be  angry 
with  fools.  Therefore,  expectant  of  blows,  I  go  on. 

Belfast  strikes  me  as  a  very  much  more  arduous  city  than 
Dublin.  I  do  not  merely  mean  that  the  people  in  Belfast  work 


for  more  hours  every  day,  though  I  think  that  is  true.  Nor  that 
they  throw  themselves  with  greater  energy  into  what  they  are 
doing,  though  that  is  true  too.  I  remember  travelling  on  one 
occasion  from  a  midland  town  to  Belfast  via  Dublin.  I  arrived 
at  the  Dublin  terminus  of  my  first  railway  and  beckoned  to  a 
porter.  He  smiled  pleasantly  at  me,  and  then  suggested  to 
another  porter  that  he  should  undertake  the  task  of  carrying  my 
luggage  to  a  car.  The  second  porter  did  so,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  of  abundant  leisure,  who,  out  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
assists  a  fellow  in  distress.  1  d„ resay  I  did  not  look  as  if  I  were 
good  for  much  in  the  way  of  a  tip,  yet  I  had  in  my  pocket, 
ready,  a  modest  coin  which  I  gave  apologetically  to  the  second, 
the  benevolent  porter.  Later  on  I  arrived  in  Belfast.  I  had  not 
bought  a  fur-lined  overcoat  or  a  new  hat  on  the  way.  I  looked 
neither  more  nor  less  opulent  than  when  I  reached  Dublin.  A 
discerning  porter  with  a  knowledge  of  travellers  must  have  been 
able  to  gauge  to  a  halfpenny  the  size  of  the  tip  I  should  give.  Yet 
long  before  the  train  stopped  a  Belfast  porter  was  running  along¬ 
side  the  carriage  in  which  I  was,  eager  to  carry  my  luggage. 
Unfortunately  for  him  there  was  another  porter,  equally  eager, 
and  much  stronger.  Just  as  the  train  stopped  he  reached  the 
first  porter  and  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  chest.  While  the 
stricken  man  reeled  back,  this  second  porter  secured  my  belong¬ 
ings  and  in  the  end  pocketed  my  tip.  This  story  is  quite  true — 
all  the  stories  in  this  article  are — but  it  is  also  a  parable. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  meaning  of  this  parable  that  I 
meant  to  insist  when  I  wrote  that  Belfast  is  more  arduous  than 
Dublin.  I  was  thinking  less  of  the  outward  and  obvious  signs 
of  energy  than  of  the  inward  spirit  which  lies  behind  them. 

Belfast  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  intense  and  serious  earnest¬ 
ness.  Dublin  is  more  suave.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Dublin 
man  when  he  makes  a  speech  in  public  is  any  less  terrific  than 
the  Belfast  man.  Both  thunder,  and  no  man  living  can  do  more 
than  that.  But  when  the  Dublin  man  has  finished  his  speech  he 
relaxes  The  Belfast  man  goes  on  thundering  in  private  life. 
At  midnight,  when  the  meeting  is  over  and  the  cheering  done, 
your  Dublin  orator  will  even  smile  over  his  pipe.  The  humorous 
side  of  his  own  enthusiasm  is  quite  visible  to  him.  The  Belfast 
orator  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  humorous  side  of  enthusiasm. 
No  quantity  of  tobacco  will  lure  him  off  the  platform.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  continues  in  a  condition  of 
deadly  earnestness  even  after  he  has  gone  to  bed.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  argue  about  the  comparative  moral  worth  of  inter¬ 
mittent  and  perennial  earnestness  I  think  I  admire  the  Belfast 
kind  more,  but  the  Lublin  kind  is  pleasanter  to  live  with.  Yet 
if  any  one  disagrees  with  me  about  this  I  give  in  to  him  at  once. 
I  will  not  quarrel  about  the  point.  What  interests  me  far  more 
than  the  value  of  either  earnestness,  is  the  question  about  how 
there  comes  to  be  this  difference  between  the  two  cities  It  is 
possible  to  <  xplain  it  by  the  race  hypothesis,  and  to  write  vaguely 
about  Celtic  and  Scot-Irish  characteristics.  But  that  mine  of 
thought  has  been  rather  worked  out  and  I  doubt  if  there  was 
ever  very  much  in  it.  It  is  possible  to  fall  back  upon  the  pre¬ 
vailing  religion  of  each  city,  and  to  say  things  about  the  grimness 
of  Protestantism  and  the  gaiety  of  Catholicism. 

But  that  sort  of  philosophising  is  rather  thin.  The  truth  is 
that  there  are  an  enormous  number  of  government  officials, 
retired  or  still  active,  in  Dublin,  and  very  few  in  Belfast.  Now 
the  official  is  necessarily  more  or  less  a  cynic.  He  earns  his 
salary  by  pacifying  fools  and  keeping  things  going  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  friction.  Every  day  he  has  to  write  scores 
of  letters — and  all  of  them  must  be  civil — to  people  who  want 
impossible  things  done  violently  and  done  at  once.  Everyday  he 
has  to  find  a  fresh  answer  to  the  old  problem  about  what  happens 
when  an  irresistible  force  meets  an  immovable  body.  He  is  a 
believer  in  the  wisdom  of  letting  sleeping  dogs  lie,  and  the 
dearest  wish  of  his  heart  is  that  more  dogs  would  sleep.  He 
takes  a  genial  view  of  human  weakness,  has  a  quiet  smile  for 
human  enthusiasm,  and  is  the  most  tolerant  of  men.  In  Dublin 
there  are  so  many  of  him  that  his  spirit  has  permeated  the  whole 
social  body.  Even  people  who  never  come  into  direct  personal 
contact  with  an  official  — and  there  can  be  very  few  such  people 
in  Dublin — are  influenced  without  knowing  it  by  the  official 
spirit.  They  learn  to  smile.  In  Belfast  there  are  so  few  officials 
that  their  influence  on  the  tone  of  life  is  utterly  inconsiderable. 


Christmas,  1912 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


TWO  IRISH  CITIES— Continued. 


In  Dublin  an  enthusiasm  is  a  thing  to  be  smiled  at  quietly  and 
privately,  after  office  hours.  In  Belfast  you  either  knock  it  down, 
if  it  is  of  an  objectionable  kind,  or  take  the  horses  out  of  its 
carriage  and  drag  it  along,  if  it  is  one  you  like ;  and  you  keep  up 
that  attitude  of  mind  even  in  a  club  smoking-room.  This  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  greater  arduousness  of  Belfast,  and  I  attri¬ 
bute  it  entirely  to  the  existence,  in  Dublin,  of  a  large  and 
powerful  official  class. 

Whether  the  existence  of  such  a  class  is  an  advantage  to  a 
city  or  not  is  a  point  on  which  I  do  not  care  to  pronounce  an 
opinion.  It  is  possible  to  say,  and  no  doubt  to  believe,  that  our 
Irish  officials  are  worth  the  enormous  price  we  pay  for  them 
on  account  of  their  services  to  the  community  as  disinfectants. 
They  do,  as  I  have  shown,  act  in  this  way.  The  microbe  of 
fanaticism  can  no  more  survive  their  tolerant  cynicism  than  the 
diphtheria  bacillus  can  thrive  under  a  treatment  of  sunlight  and 
fresh  air.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  call  fanaticism  by  the  name 
of  whole-hearted  earnestness — and  the  terms  are  really  synony¬ 
mous — it  may  very  fairly  be  urged  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill  the 
little  creature,  that  it  is  a  leucosyte  and  not  a  hostile  germ,  that 
it  ought  to  be  fatted  and  strengthened  with  convenient  opsons, 
such  as  sermons  and  speeches.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
official  spirit  must  be  compared,  not  to  sanitary  sunlight,  but  to 
some  baneful  and  disagreeable  chemical  poison,  such  as  chlorate 
of  lime.  Perhaps  the  truth  lies,  as  ever,  somewhere  between  the 
two  extremes.  Dublin  might  be  better  if  there  were  only  half 
the  number  of  officials  in  it.  The  other  half  might  be  migrated 
northwards  to  temper  the  excessive  ardour  of  Belfast.  But  this 
is  a  mere  speculation.  The  plan  could  not  be  carried  out 
because  the  officials  would  object  to  it. 

No  one,  however,  must  suppose  that  in  attributing  a  high 
degree  of  ardour  to  Belfast  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the 
superior  of  Dublin  in  altruistic  desire  for  the  public  good. 
Ardour  and  altruism  by  no  means  always  go  together.  Ireland  is 
full  of  altruists  of  the  purest  kind  who  are  so  little  strenuous  that 
they  never  get  further  than  putting  forward  their  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  in  letters  to  newspapers.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  people  of  tremendous  energy  and  perseverance — money 
lenders,  for  instance,  who,  except  in  their  own  advertisements, 
are  never  spoken  of  as  altruists.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason 
to  think  that  Dublin  is  less  altruistic  than  Belfast  merely  because 
its  earnestness  is  intermittent.  The  fact  is  that  the  two  cities  are 
exactly  equal  in  the  matter  of  altruism.  But  the  thing  takes 
them  in  quite  different  ways.  The  greatest  men  in  both  cities 
start  with  the  same  assumption — one  with  which  hardly  anybody 
will  be  found  to  quarrel — that  what  the  people  of  Ireland  want 
is  more  wealth.  Wealth — by  which  I  do  not  mean  any  high- 
sounding  combination  of  health  and  happiness,  but  simply  hard 
sovereigns — is  a  thing  of  which  the  Irish  people  have  far  too 
little.  Both  Dublin  and  Belfast  understand  this.  They  are  in 
full  agreement  on  the  subject.  But  they  differ  about  the  best 
and  surest  means  of  enriching  people.  The  Dublin  altruist  sits 
down  and  thinks  out  a  way  in  which  money  can  be  made.  When 
he  has  hit  upon  a  plan  he  goes  round  explaining  it  to  everybody 
and  teaching  anyone  who  will  listen  to  him  how  to  get  rich  by 
means  of  it.  He  may,  perhaps,  think  of  lace-making  or  wood¬ 
carving,  or  bacon  curing,  or  the  manufacture  of  boots.  There 
was  a  man  who  once  saw  a  great  future  for  Ireland  in  the 
moulding  of  wax  dolls.  But  whatever  the  plan  is  the  Dublin 
altruist  is  not  selfish  about  it.  He  makes  it  public,  founds  a 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  adopt  it,  and,  if  he 
can,  persuades  some  government  department  or  other  to  sub¬ 
sidise  the  working  of  it.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  used  to 
be  the  body  most  easily  persuaded  by  altruists  of  this  school. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  recently  become  so  entirely  absorbed  in 
land  purchase  that  it  has  little  energy  left  for  experimental 
philanthropy. 

The  Belfast  altruist  also  sits  down  and  searches  out  a  plan  by 
which  money  can  be  made.  When  he  has  thought  of  one  he 
says  nothing  about  it  to  any  of  his  friends,  but  goes  to  his  bank, 
borrows  the  necessary  capital  and  makes  the  money  himself. 
'I  his  sounds  like  selfishness  but  is  really  altruism  of  another 
kind.  The  Belfast  man  believes  in  example,  and  thinks  that  the 
best  way  to  teach  the  rest  of  the  Irish  people  to  make  money  is 
to  go  and  do  it,  allowing  them  to  watch.  The  Dublin  altruist, 


who  seems  more  purely  altruistic  but  perhaps  is  not,  believes  in 
precept.  The  Belfast  man  who  pins  his  faith  on  example  has  the 
weight  of  the  authority  of  a  popular  proverb  behind  him  ;  but 
I  am  not  inclined  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  that.  As 
Charles  Lamb  showed  long  ago,  many  popular  proverbs  are 
simply  lies.  Some  of  them  have  the  appearance  of  lies  invented 
by  profoundly  immoral  members  of  the  upper  classes  in  order  to 
keep  poor  people  in  the  path  of  convenient  subjection. 

I  should  like,  if  I  had  space,  to  work  out  the  different  ex¬ 
pressions  which  the  civic  spirits  of  Dublin  and  Belfast  have  found 
in  public  buildings.  The  reaction  of  the  buildings  upon  the 
souls  of  the  people  who  look  at  them  every  day  would  also  be  an 
interesting  subject.  But  I  should  require  a  book  instead  of  an 
essay  in  which  to  write  adequately  on  such  matters.  Besides, 
I  am  not  skilled  in  architectural  terminology.  1  venture  on  no 
more  than  a  few  hints  which,  perhaps,  someone  else  will  develop. 
The  older  buildings  of  Dublin,  the  Four  Courts,  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  the  front  of  Trinity  College,  the  great  houses  in  the 
chief  squares  strike  one  as  the  work  of  men  who  were  living  in  a 
large  way,  and  were  conscious  that  they  belonged  to  a  nation 
which  had  a  personality  to  express  in  stone  and  mortar.  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  that  these  buildings  were  raised  by  mean  or 
frightened  men.  The  older  Belfast  buildings — St.  Ann’s  Church 
for  instance,  and  the  Fisherwick  Place  Presbyterian  Church,  both 
of  which  have  now  disappeared — were,  I  imagine,  the  work  of 
men  with  no  great  dreams,  but  with  the  solid  virtues  of  a 
bourgeoisie  honesty  and  diligence.  The  spirit  of  the  Dublin 
buildings  is  that  of  a  great  lady,  whose  rich  velvet  gown  and  old 
lace  set  off  the  stateliness  of  her  form,  who  is  not  troubled  by 
the  fact  that  the  frocks  of  younger  women  are  differently  cut,  who 
knows  that  she  has  a  right  to  make  a  fashion  for  herself.  The 
Belfast  buildings,  which  are  now  disappearing  or  gone,  were  the 
stuff  gown  of  a  solid  farmer’s  wife.  It  challenged  no  comparison 
with  the  chiffons  of  ballroom  belles  ;  but  was  comely  on  the 
figure  of  the  woman  who  wore  it. 

In  the  newer  Dublin  buildings  I  am  conscious  of  a  loss  of  the 
old  sense  of  pride.  The  Medical  School  buildings  in  the  College 
park,  even  the  graceful  and  imposing  fronts  of  the  Museum  and 
the  National  Library  do  not  convey  the  feeling  of  calm  self- 
confidence  ;  there  is  in  them  a  note  of  desire  for  approbation. 
Their  own  judgment  of  their  own  worth  seems  hardly  sufficient 
for  them.  They  look  outside  themselves,  anxious  for  the  good 
word  of  others  deemed  fit  to  praise  or  condemn.  On  the  other 
hand,  Belfast  seems  moving  towards  a  self-expression.  I  do  not 
think  that  Belfast  ever  lacked  self-confidence ;  but  the  efforts  of 
the  builders  of  its  churches  twenty  years  ago  resulted  in  a  hideous¬ 
ness  which,  to  the  intelligent  observer,  was  deeply  pathetic 
There  are  some  churches  in  Belfast  at  which  I  can  never  look 
without  being  reminded  of  an  old  gentleman  who  died  lcng  ago, 
very  rich.  He  used  to  feast  his  guests  with  fine  claret,  and  as 
they  drank  it  told  them  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  went  bare¬ 
footed  and  carried  a  bricklayer’s  hod.  We  respected  him  for  his 
pride  and  his  success,  but  we  invariably  felt  uncomfortable. 
The  Belfast  buildings,  of  that  particular  period,  have  the  same 
effect.  They  wear  the  expression  of  a  spirit  which  had  not  yet 
learned  the  elements  of  architectural  manners  :  which  even  took 
a  certain  pride  in  asserting  itself  against  good  taste. 

But  Belfast  seems  to  be  learning  better  now.  The  new  City 
Hall  certainly  misses  the  dignified  respectability  of  the  building 
it  replaced ;  but  there  is  about  it  a  sense  of  spaciousness  which 
leads  to  the  hope  that  Belfast  is  coming  to  the  knowledge  that  it 
has  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  making  of  a  great  nation. 


ARTISTS  IN  IRISH  GOLD  AND  SILVER  WORK. 

Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Hopkins,  the  eminent  Irish  jewellers,  who  face 
O’Connell’s  Monument  in  Dublin,  have  done  much  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  exquisite  work  of  the  ancient  Irish  skilled  artificers  ir 
gold  and  silver  ornaments.  In  this  they  merit  the  gratitude  of  our 
race.  Their  reproductions  of  such  historic  gems  as  the  Ardagh  Chalice, 
the  Tara  Brooch,  and  the  Brian  Boru  Ilarp  Brooch,  not  to  speak  of 
numerous  other  glorious  relics  of  Hibernian  skill,  suggest  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  visiting  their  establishment  during  the  present  festive  time. 
Together  with  the  reproduction  of  ancient  Irish  art,  one  can  see  there 
splendid  assortments  of  modern  taste  in  the  shape  cf  bracelets,  rings, 
Waltham  watches,  tea  and  coffee  s  ervices,  and  other  ai tides  eminently 
suitable  for  Christmas  presents. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House 


Christmas,  1912 


OURSELVES :  Past  and  Present 


The  series  of  national  pictures  which,  for  years,  have  helped 
to  secure  for  the  Christmas  issues  of  the  “  Cady  of  the 
House”  a  remarkable  popularity,  finds  a  happy  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  pair  of  Sun  Pictures  which  form  two  of  the 
supplemental  attractions  of  the  Christmas  “  Lady  of  the 
House”  issue  of  1912. 

To  the  Christmas  ‘‘Lady  of  the  House”  belongs  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  discovered  and  presented  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time,  the  oney  authentic  pictures  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  Ireland,  painted  during  the  actual  existence 
of  that  Assembly. 

The  only  pictorial 
representation  o  f 
that  Parliament  of 
Queen  Anne,  which 
enacted  the  terrible 
Penal  Code,  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  diagram 
entitled  the  Carte 
du  Gouvernement, 
published  at  Amster¬ 
dam, in  1704, by  auth¬ 
ority  of  the  Etats  de 
Hollande  et  de  West 
Erize.  The  only  known 
copy  of  this  diagram, 
which  contained  the 
pictures  not  only  of 
the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  Ireland,  but 
also  the  only  picture 
of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Ireland,  was  dis- 
mr.  a.  mcgoogan.  covered  and  p  u  r- 

chased  by  the  Editor 
of  this  magazine,  accurately  enlarged,  and  presented  last 
Christmas. 

The  second  authentic  picture  of  the  Parliament  was  the 
great  work,  painted  in  1780,  by  F.  W.  Wheatley,  R.A.,  as  a 
companion  to  that  artist’s  famous  “  Volunteers  in  College 
Green.”  This  work,  never  before  published,  was  reproduced 
as  a  supplement  to  a  former  Christmas  issue  (1906),  and 
its  attractions  were  emphasised  by  a  reproduction,  at  the 
same  time,  of  a  coloured  copy  of  Wheatley’s  “Parliament,” 
made  by  Nicholas  Kenny  for  Henry  Grattan,  M.P.  These  two 
pictures,  of  great  historical  importance,  were  also,  for  the 
first  time,  produced  in  these  pages. 

The  popularity  of  these  works  is  attested  by  the  thousands 
of  copies  which  are  to-day  found  framed  and  adorning  the 
homes  of  Irishmen  at  home,  in  America,  and  the  Colonies. 

Having  thus  shown  the  interiors  of  the  Legislatures  of  Ire¬ 
land,  this  magazine  published  in  1908  a  superb  view,  in 
colour,  of  “  College  Green  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 

The  present  number  presents  a  beautiful  Sun  Picture  of 
“  College  Green  To-day.”  It  is  the  first  perfect  picture  of 
that  historic  scene  which  has  ever  been  taken  by  the  camera. 
The  old  Parliament  House  is,  as  all  know,  a  semi-circular  build¬ 
ing,  and  until  the  present  year,  has  defied  complete  re¬ 
presentation  by  the  camera  owing  to  insufficient  space  in 
front  of  the  building.  Such  supposed  perfect  pictures  as 
have  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  public,  were  secured 
by  obtaining  a  series  of  photographs,  and  with  greater  or  less 
accuracy  joining  these  together,  the  resultant  picture  being 
what  is  generally  called  a  “  panoramic  photograph.” 

That  remarkable  achievement,  the  rotary  camera,  has 
been  scientifically  devised  to  obviate  the  limited  optical 
range  of  the  ordinary  instrument.  It  is  fitted  with 
a  travelling  lens  which  passes  along  and  covers  an  expanse 
of  subject,  just  as  the  human  eye  does  when  the  head  is 
turned  from  side  to  side.  This  rotary  camera  has  enabled 
the  production  of  an  extended  angle  of  view  at  a  single 
operation  and  the  presentation  of  the  subject  with  an 


accuracy  of  line  and  perspective  hitherto  impossible  to  the 
limited  powers  of  ordinary  methods.  The  Sun  Picture  of 
College  Green,  secured  by  means  of  the  rotary  camera  and 
now  given  is  unique,  as  the  first  of  this  subject  ever  secured 
at  a  single  operation. 

The  Sun  Picture  of  the  City  Hall,  Belfast,  is  an  example  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  method,  applied  to  Donegall  Square,  Belfast. 

The  artist,  in  each  case,  was  Mr.  A.  McGoogan,  whose  fine  work 
has  lent  distinction  to  many  of  our  Christmas  numbers. 

These  two  pictures  present 

The  Centres  of  the  Two  Chief  Cities  of  Ireland, 

and  supply  a  happy  illustration  to  the  life  of  those  “Two  Irish 
Cities,”  so  aptly  sketched  for  our  readers  by  that  prolific  author  and 
sterling  Irishman,  “  George  A.  Birmingham,”  otherwise  the  Rev. 
Canon  James  O.  Hannay,  author  of  “  The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster,’’ 
“  Spanish  Gold,”  &c. 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  pictorial  side,  perhaps  a  few 
words  further  may  be  permissible  respecting  the  literary  features 
of  this  Christmas  Annual.  For  the  greater  part  these  bear  cele¬ 
brated  names,  and  all  are  “kindly  Irish  of  the  Irish,  neither  Saxon 
nor  Italian” — F.  Frankfort  Moore,  Martin  Ross  and  E.  CE. 
Somerville,  Katharine  Tynan,  Clara  Mulholland,  F.  J.  Bigger,  Mary 
Costello,  &c.  Portraits  of  most  of  the  writers  accompany  then- 
work,  and  one  contribution  is  graced  by  special  illustrations  from  a 
distinguished  Irish  artist,  David  Wilson,  whose  fine  cartoon  and 
other  black  and  white  work  has  secured  as  wide  an  approval  as  the 
admirable  work  of  Sir  F.  C.  Gould  himself. 

The  mantle  of  the  prophet  is  not  an  item  of  our  equipment,  so 
we  hesitate  to  predict  whether  our  efforts  to  deserve  success 


A  CELEBRATED  IRISH  CARTOONIST. 

Mr.  David  Wilson  is  a  cartoonist  and  caricaturist  whose  work  is  a  regular  feature 
of  the  “  Daily  Chronicle Mr.  Wilson's  drawings  illustrative  of  Miss  Geraldine 
Duff's  “  Diary  of  Santa  Claus,"  in  this  issue ,  are  happy  examples  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  most  versatile  and  quick  worker  ;  he  is  gifted  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  humour,  an  active  imagination,  much  striking  originality,  and  artistic 
perception.  “  Nomad's  Weekly Belfast,  was  the  first  publication  to  recognise  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Wilson's  work,  and  to  present  it  to  the  public. 

will  this  year  result  in  its  attainment.  We,  however,  place  before 
the  public  of  Ireland  that  which  has  been  achieved  with  little 
doubt  that  the  welcome  for  the 

Christmas  “  Lady  of  the  House,”  in  1912 

will  be  as  earnestly  warm  as  that  which  has  attended  our  past 
Christmas  Annuals,  over  a  period  now  only  twelve  months  short  of 
A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY. 
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Christmas,  1912 


The  Lady  of  the  House 

An  American  Queen  of  the  Irish  Court. 

By  NORA  TYNAN  O’MAHONY. 


This  is  a  complicated  story  we  have  to  tell,  but  we  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  set  it  down  as  coherently  as  possible  because 
it  is  extremely  interesting  and  romantic  when  divested  of 


A 


f 


Charles  Carroll  was  a  very  wealthy  man  and,  as  he 
signed  his  name,  someone  said  in  his  hearing,  “There  goes 
so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  !”  Thereupon 
Charles  Carroll  took  up  the  pen  a  second  time,  saying, 
“  The  difficulty  is,  there  are  so  many  Carrolls  in  the  country 
that  they  may  not  know  which  was  the  right  one.”  So, 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  it,  he  added  the  words, 
“  of  Carrollton  ”  to  his  signature.  As  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton  he  was  subsequently  known  and  his  personality 
is  identified  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  by  that 
designation. 

At  this  stage  of  the  romance  from  real  life,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  three  generations  of  the  O’Carrolls  of  Ely 
had  demonstrated  their  ability  to  profit  by  the  opportunities 
that  came  their  way  in  the  country  of  their  adoption. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  male  side  of  the 
family,  now  the  women-folk  claim  attention. 

Carroll  of  Carrollton  had  six  daughters  and  one  son.  The 
eldest  girl  died  but  his  second  daughter,  Mary,  a  remarkably 
beautiful  girl,  fell  in  love  with  a  young  Englishman  named 
Richard  Caton,  a  man  of  good  family,  handsome  appearance, 
cultivated  manners  and,  like  herself,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  father  did  not  quite  approve  of  the  match  but  said 
he  would  give  his  consent,  provided  young  Caton  freed  himself 
from  debt  and  established  himself  in  a  business  sufficiently 
profitable  to  justify  his  marriage.  By  financial  assistance 


RICHARD  COLLEY  WESLEY  OR  WELLESLEY,  MARQUESS  WELLESLEY. 

Born  in  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  1760.  Elected  in  1780  for  Trim  by  his  father 
(Garrett,  1st  Earl  Mornington),  who  owned  the  Borough.  Succeeded  his  father 
in  1781,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  Ireland  as  2nd  Earl  of  Mornington. 
Sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  Ireland.  Created  Baron  Wellesley,  in  the  Peerage 
of  Gt.  Britain,  1797  ;  Governor-General  of  India,  1797-1805.  Marquis  Welles¬ 
ley  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  1799  ;  Secretary  of  State,  1812  ;  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  1812;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1821-28:  and  again  1833-35. 
Married  Mary,  granddaughter  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  “The  Senator 
of  Maryland,"  at  Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin,  29th  October,  1825. 

the  genealogical,  historical,  and  political  details  in  which  it 
has  been  preserved. 

In  1688  when  King  James  II.  was  coining  brass  money  in 
the  Dublin  mint,  to  pass  for  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  six¬ 
pences,  to  the  nominal  value  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
of  pounds  sterling,  a  scion  of  the  house  of  the  O’Carrolls,  of 
Ely,  in  the  King’s  County,  emigrated  to  Maryland.  In 
time  he  became  Attorney-General  of  what  was  then  a  colonial 
possession  of  the  British  Crown.  His  grandson,  Charles 
Carroll,  the  famous  Senator  of  Maryland,  was  one  of  the 
signatories  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  fifty-seven  worthies  who  signed 
that  famous  document,  and  the  wealthiest  of  them  all. 

In  the  signing  of  the  Declaration,  it  is  said,  Charles  Carroll 
was  the  only  man  who  put  down  his  address.  Apropos  of 
this  pecularity,  an  interesting  circumstance  was  related  to 
me  by  a  scion  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Ely  O’Carrolls. 
At  the  time  it  was  regarded  as  doubtful  whether 
America  would  win  against  England.  Every  one  of 
the  fifty-seven  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  did  so  with  the  knowledge  that  it  might 
prove  to  be  his  own  ultimate  ruin.  All  knew  that 
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from  home,  or  strenuous  exertions  in  the  new  country,  or 
in  some  other  way,  Richard  contrived  in  less  than  a  year 
to  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions  and  became  the  husband 
of  Mary  Carroll.  The  bride’s  father  set  them  up  in  a  com- 
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fortable  country  house  ou  a  fine  estate  which  now  comprises 
the  Catonsville  suburb  of  Baltimore.  There  were  four 
daughters  of  the  marriage — Marianne— subsequently  our 
American  Queen  of  the  Irish  Court — Elizabeth,  Louisa,  and 
Emily.  The  last-named  married  the  British  Consul  at 
Baltimore,  John  Lovat  MacTavish.  Her  descendants  in¬ 
herited  a  massive  gold  medal,  presented  to  Carroll  of  Car¬ 
rollton  as  the  last  survivor  of  those  who  signed  the  declaration 
of  American  Independence  ;  the  camp  bedstead  used  by 
Wellington  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  and  the  jewelled  robes 
worn  by  Emily’s  sister  as  Vicereine  in  Dublin  Castle.  The 
golden  crown  which  accompanied  the  robes  is  now  in  safe 
keeping  in  a  church  of  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland. 

The  Caton  girls  were  the  fourth  generation  in  America 
with  O’Carroll  blood  in  their  veins.  Their  forbears  had  been 
accustomed  to  move  on  equal  terms  with  all  that  was  best 
and  most  enlightened  in  North 
American  Society.  Their 
parents  were  cultured  people 
and  singularly  handsome,  both 
of  them.  Their  daughters  in¬ 
herited  their  good  looks  and 
in  part  inherited,  and  in  part 
acquired;  graces  of  demeanour 
and  conversation  peculiar  to 
their  environment  and  com¬ 
paratively  affluent  circum¬ 
stances.  Richard  Caton,  their 
father,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  good  manager  of 
money  but  lie  provided  his 
girls  with  a  good  home,  and 
the  context  will  show  that 
their  mother,  profiting  by  her 
more  intimate  knowledge  of 
domestic  economy,  furnished 
them  with  much  worldly  wis¬ 
dom. 

In  1816,  Marianne,  the 
eldest  of  the  Caton  girls,  being 
then  nineteen  years  of  age, 
put  an  end  to  the  doubts  and 
fears  of  a  host  of  suitors  by 
marrying  a  neighbour,  Robert 
Patterson,  whose  sister  had 
been  married  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1803,  to  Jerome  Bona¬ 
parte,  younger  brother  of 
Napoleon.  The  Emperor,  in 
characteristic  fashion,  repudi¬ 
ated  the  marriage,  tried  to  in¬ 
duce  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  annul 
it,  and  failing  papal  compli¬ 
ance,  issued  a  decree  declaring 
the  ceremony  null  and  void. 

In  1807  Napoleon  proceeded 
to  carry  out  his  own  scheme 
by  ordering  his  younger 

brother  to  marry  the  Princess  of  Wurtemburg  and,  with  the 
opening  of  the  New  Tear,  he  had  him  crowned  King  of 
Westphalia. 

At  the  time  of  Marianne  Caton’s  marriage  Madame  Jerome 
Bonaparte  and  her  little  son,  Jerome,  were  living  in  the  Pat¬ 
terson  home,  the  master  of  which  was  president  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Bank.  Six  weeks  later  the  newly-wedded  pair  sailed 
for  Europe,  taking  with  them  the  bride’s  two  sisters,  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Louisa.  Some  months  after  her  arrival  in  England 
Louisa  married  Sir  Felton  Harvey,  grandson  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  most  valiant 
aides-de-camp.  He  died  two  years  after  his  marriage 
(1818),  and  his  widow  and  her  sister,  Elizabeth,  went  travel¬ 
ling  on  the  Continent.  In  1828  Lady  Harvey  married  a 


second  time,  changing  her  name  and  title  to  that  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Carnarvon,  her  husband  subsequently  be¬ 
coming  Duke  and  his  wife  Duchess  of  Leeds.  The  other  Caton 
girl  must  have  been  hard  to  please  for,  though  she  is  said  to 
have  been  as  beautiful  and  charming  as  her  sisters,  Elizabeth 
lived  for  twenty  years  in  Europe  before  she  finally  accepted 
the  hand  and  fortune  of  Lord  Stafford. 

Whilst  Elizabeth  and  Louisa  were  travelling  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  their  sister  Marianne  had  gone  back  to  Baltimore  with  her 
husband.  He  died  there  in  1822  and  his  widow,  then  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  returned  to  Europe  and  rejoined 
her  sisters.  The  three  American  graces,  as  they  were  called, 
were  popular  in  English  society  from  the  start  and  were 
especial  favourites  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  It 
was  at  his  house  that  the  widowed  Marianne  now  met,  for  the 
first  time,  his  equally  gifted  and  little  less  distinguished 

brother,  the  Marquis  of  Wel¬ 
lesley,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  The  widower  mar¬ 
quis,  though  well  over  sixty 
and  with  troubled  memories 
of  married  life,  became  enam¬ 
oured  at  first  sight  with  the 
beautiful  Marianne,  who  was 
known  to  be  the  possessor  of 
a  fortune  as  handsome  as 
herself,  £186,000,  exclusive  of 
landed  property. 

A  personal  invitation  from 
the  Irish  Viceroy  to  visit  the 
Irish  capital  is  not  a  common¬ 
place  occurrence,  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  handsome, 
attractive-mannered  and  rich 
young  Irish-American  widow 
was  no  commonplace  person. 
In  due  time  Mrs.  Marianne 
Patterson  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Pllizabeth  Caton,  arrived  in 
Dublin  and  put  up  at  Ryl- 
and’s  Hotel,  Sackville  Street. 
Three  months  later — and  now 
we  proceed  to  modernise  the 
local  Pressman’s  reports,  that 
is,  at  three  p.m.,  on  Saturday, 
29th  October,  1825,  the  Vice¬ 
regal  equipages  called  at  Ryl- 
and’s  Hotel,  and  conveyed 
Mrs.  Patterson,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Caton,  and  two  friends  to  the 
Viceregal  Lodge.  The  servants 
wore  their  .State  liveries — sky- 
blue  coats,  lined  with  white 
silk  richly  embroidered,  and 
embroidered  waistcoats  with 
gilt  buttons,  ornamented  by  a 
shamrock  in  the  middle  of  a 
star.  A  large  mounted  escort 
accompanied  the  carriages.  The  streets  were  bright  with  bunt¬ 
ing, for  this  was  the  day  of  the  Viceregal  wedding,  and  crowds 
cheered  themselves  hoarse  with  excitement  over  the  first 
alliance  of  an  American  Irish  heiress  with  an  Irish  nobleman 
who  happened  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  also. 

The  function  proper  was  inaugurated  by  a  banquet  at  “the 
Lodge,”  the  hour  fixed  being  6-15  p.m.  At  8  o’clock  His  Grace 
the  Lord  Primate  married  the  happy  pair  according  to  the 
rite  of  the  then  Established  Church.  The  Bishop  of  Raplioe 
gave  the  bride  away.  Whilst  the  first  ceremony  was  in 
progress  the  Viceroy’s  carriages  were  conveying  Dr.  Murray, 
the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  from  his  residence  in 
North  Cumberland  Street,  the  parish  priest  of  St  Paul’s, 
Arran  Quay,  and  the  Vicar-Apostolic,  attached  to  Liffey 
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There  was  a  wonderful  chandelier 
in  the  hotel  dining-room.  Fine  bronze 
it  was  made  of,  with  mermaids,  and 
Tritons,  and  dolphins  flourishing  their 
tails  up  towards  the  dingy  ceiling- 
paper,  and  beaked  galleys,  on  whose 
prows  sat  six  small 
lamps,  with  white 
china  receptacles  for 
paraffin,  and  smoky 
brown  chimneys. 

Gone  were  the  brave 
days  when  each  prow 
had  borne  a  galaxy 
of  tall  wax  candles  ; 
the  chandelier  might 
consider  itself  lucky 
in  that  it  had  even 
the  paraffin  lamps  to 
justify  its  existence, 
and  that  it  still  hung 
from  a  ceiling,  instead 
of  sharing  the  last 
resting  place  of  its 
twin  brother,  in  the 
bed  of  the  tidal  river 
under  the  hotel  win¬ 
dows. 

James,  the  hotel 
waiter,  knew  the  fam¬ 
ily  history  of  the 
chandelier,  as  he  knew' 
that  of  most  people 
and  things  in  the 
county.  I  commented 
upon  it  to  a  young 
gentleman  with  a 
pointed  beard,  who 
sat  next  to  me  at 
dinner,  and  said  that 
it  looked  to  me  like 
Renaissance.  The 
young  gentleman  sug¬ 
gested,  alternatively, 
that  it  looked  more 
like  bronze.  I  did  not 
dispute  the  point,  but 
I  think  he  found  the 
subject  precarious,  as 
he  turned  to  the  young 
lady  on  his  left,  and 
I  heard  him  embark 
upon  a  new  theme  . 

“I  was  half  -  dead 
with  the  toothache  all 
day,”  he  observed. 

The  young  lady  re¬ 
plied  sympathetically 
ache  was  a  fright. 

“  Well,  indeed,  that’s  true,”  said 
James,  smoothly  entering  the  conver¬ 
sation  from  behind  my  chair,  “  I  got 
my  own  share  of  it.  Sure  there  was 


one  time  I  used  to  be  roaring  like  a  Ban¬ 
shee  all  night  with  it  !” 

"  Were  you  so  ?”  said  the  gentleman, 
with  a  wink  at  me,  “  That  must  have 
been  a  long  time  ago,  James.” 

“  Well,  indeed,  it  is  too,  Doctor,” 


that  tooth- 
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replied  James  meditatively,  “  going 
on  forty  years,  I  daresay.  I  went  to 
Dublin,  and  I  went  to  a  great  dentist 
that  was  in  it  that  time,  and  he  pulled  all 
the  teeth  I  had,  and  he  gave  me  a  new 
set  entirely.” 


“  Oh,  my  !”  said  the  young  lady, 
“  that  must  have  been  very  expensive.” 

“  It  was  so,”  said  James,  not  without 
pride.  “  Twenty  pounds  I  gave  him.” 

“  That  was  awful,”  said  the  young 
lady,  feelingly,  “  it  was  well  to  be  you 
that  had  it  to  spend!” 

“  Well,  it  wasn’t 
all  out  so  bad,”  said 
James  ;  “  sure  I  only 
wore  them  a  few 
times — I  wouldn’t  be 
bothered  with  them, 
and  a  doctor  that 
was  a  friend  of  mine 
gave  me  ten  pounds 
for  them.” 

“  I  suppose  they 
were  a  fit  for  a 
patient  of  his  ?”  said 
the  doctor. 

“  They  were  a  bad 
fit  for  me,  anny- 
way,”  returned 
James,  glancing  over 
his  shoulder  at  the 
clattering  operations 
of  his  two  female  sub¬ 
ordinates,  with  the 
eye  of  the  sergeant- 
major — the  eye  that 
always  contains  a 
grievance.  “  I  was 
a  footman  with  the 
old  Lord  Garretmore 
that  time.  Sure  that 
was  where  the  chan¬ 
delier  came  from.  A 
grand  house  it  was, 
too  —  big  slobs  of 
marble  on  the  tables, 
and  gold  legs  under 
them,  and  ye’d  bog 
to  the  knees  in  the 
carpets.  Well,  it 
was  the  first  night 
after  I  getting  the 

teeth,  there  was  a 
gentleman  stayed  for 
dinner,  and  he  was 
to  go  away  by  the 
night  train.  Forty 
horses  were  in  the 
stables,  and  there 

wasn’t  one  but  was 
out  at  grass,  and  I 
had  to  go  out  beating 
the  bushes  for  an  old  mare  that  was 
round  the  house  always,  herself  and 

her  foal,  to  put  her  under  the 

side  car.  ‘  Prua  !  Prua  !  ’  says  I, 
calling  the  mare  in  the  dark,  and 
with  that  the  teeth  lepped  out 
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marked  the  Doctor,  taking  his  last 
fish  bone  out  of  action  with  profes¬ 
sional  adroitness,  and  addressing  the 
mother  of  the  young  lady;  “  That’s  very 
up-to-date  !  There  wasn’t  one  I  met 
from  Ballinagar  but  was  bragging  of 
it.” 

“  It  was  the  Hoolahanes  that  had  it,” 
said  Mrs.  McEvoy  ;  “  it’s  closed.” 

“  Oh,  dear,  why  so  ?”  said  the 
Doctor.  “  Why  did  they  do  that,  I 
wonder  ?” 

“  They  said  that  morning,  noon,  and 
night  people  were  bothering  them  for 
fish,”  returned  Mrs.  McEvoy,  to  whom 
this  triumph  of  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment  presented  no  exceptional  feature. 

“  Unless  it  might  be  on  a  fast  day, 
I’d  never  ask  to  taste  a  bit  of  fish,”  re¬ 
marked  James,  giving  a  helping  hand 
to  the  conversation.  “  There  was  a 
man  I  knew  from  this  place  got  his 
death  in  Liverpool  from  a  bit  of  fish. 
It  stuck  to  the  upper  gum.  ‘  Bill,’ 
says  he  to  the  one  that  was  with  him, 
‘  so  help  me  God,’  says  he,  ‘  I’m 
dyin’,’  says  he  ;  and  sure  that’s  how 
he  met  his  death  !  It  was  in  some 
grand  hotel  he  was,  and  he  was  too 
shy  to  give  the  puff  to  send  out  the 
bit.” 


of  my  mouth,  with  respects  to 
you  !  ” 

“  Oh,  fie  !”  said  the  mother  of  the 
young  lady. 


tion,  and  palpably  live  up  to  their 
reputation.  But  James  was  in  a  class 
of  his  own. 

I  said  didactically,  even  comba¬ 
tively,  that  “  char¬ 
acters  ”  were  free 
and  easy,  but  that 
J  ames  was  easy 
without  being  free. 

“  I’ll  bet  he’s  not 
easy  in  his  feet, 
anyhow  !”  said  the 
doctor  brutally. 
“  Have  you  any 
more  soup  there, 
James  ?” 

The  mother  of 
the  young  lady, 
who  had  hitherto 
preserved  a  silence, 
broken  only  by  the 
audible  assimila¬ 
tion  of  her  soup, 
here  laid  down  her 
soup,  and  said  in 
cryptic  disparage¬ 
ment 
“  Tin  !” 

“  Well,  I’d  say 
it  was  the  'best  we 
had  yet,”  said  the 
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“  I’d  like  to  send  that  to  the 
B.M.J.,’  ”  said  the  Doctor,  gravely. 
“  Maybe  you  could  give  me  the  man’s 
name,  James  ?” 


“  What  did  you  do  then,  James  ?” 
inquired  the  doctor. 

“  I  took  the  white  tie  off  me,  and 
I  tied  it  to  the  bush  that  was  next  me 
for  a  token,  and  'twas  that  way  I  got 
them  again  the  next  morning,  thanks 
be  to  God.” 

Having  concluded  his  story  James 
started  on  a  perfunctory  tour  of  the 
table  with  the  wine  card.  He  stopped 
to  pull  the  turf  fire  together,  and,  with 
a  furtive  eye  at  the  glass  over  the 
chimney-piece,  he  rearranged  the 
long  lock  of  hair  that  draped  his  bald 
pate.  It  was  dyed,  of  that  peculiar 
shade  of  chestnut  that  disdains  subter¬ 
fuge,  and  the  fact  and  its  suggestions 
were  distressing  where  an  old  servant 
was  concerned  ;  so  also  was  the  manner 
in  which  he  hobbled  on  his  heels. 

“  His  walk’s  full  of  corns,”  said  the 
young  doctor,  eyeing  him  not  without 
sympathy.  “  He’s  a  great  old  charac¬ 
ter.  I  believe  they  keep  him  here  to 
talk  to  the  tourists.” 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  in  Ire¬ 
land,  in  these  later  days,  “  characters 
have  become  aware  of  their  posi¬ 


Doctor.  “  I’d  un¬ 
dertake  to  pull  a 
puppy  through  dis¬ 
temper  with  it.” 

“  That’s  the  soup 
she  has  always  for 
th’  assizes,”  said 
James.  “  Grand 
soup  it  is,  and  I 
declare  to  ye,  she 
makes  it  out  of  egg 
shells  and  every  old 
rubbish  !” 

The  young  lady's 
mother  emitted  a 
short  laugh,  but  her 
empty  soup  -  plate 
told  heavily  against 
her. 

The  meal  wore 
slowly  on.  A  sea 
fish,  of  a  genus  un¬ 
known  to  me,  and 
amazingly  endowed 
with  bones,  was  consumed  in  dis¬ 
tracted  silence. 

“  I  hear  you  have  a  fish  shop  opened 
in  Ballinagar,  Mrs.  McEvoy,”  re- 
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“  There  was  them  that  could  swear 
to  it,”  said  James,  depositing  a  syphon 
on  the  table  in  a  determined  manner, 
“  but  they  were  before  your  day, 
Doctor  Hickey.” 

“  How  young  he  is  !”  said  Miss 
McEvoy  archly.  “  Don’t  be  flatter¬ 
ing  him,  James  !” 

“  Indeed,  I’ll  not  flatter  him,”  re¬ 
turned  James,  “  there’s  plenty  doing 
that  !” 

It  was  at  about  this  point  that  a  dish 
containing  three  roast  duckswas  placed 
in  front  of  me.  Circumstances  had 
decreed  that  I  sat  at  the  end  of  the 
table  ;  it  was  my  task  to  deal  with  the 
ducks,  and  during  the  breathless  and 
steamy  struggle  that  ensued,  I  jrassed 
out  of  the  conversation,  which,  indeed, 
had  resolved  itself  into  a  more  personal 
affair  between  Dr.  Hickey  and  Miss 
McEvoy. 

It  was  somewhere  in  the  reposeful 
period  that  came  with  the  cheese,  that 
Dr.  Hickey  ordered  a  bottle  of  port, 
of  which  he  very  handsomely  invited 
the  ladies  and  me  to  partake.  He 
leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

“  Was  this  in  the  cellar  the  time  of 
the  flood  ?”  he  said,  putting  down  his 
glass.  “  I  don’t  mean  Noah’s  flood, 
James,  you  mightn’t  remember  that  ; 
but  the  time  the  river  came  up  in  the 
town  here.” 

“  Well,  if  it  was  Noah’s  flood  itself,” 
said  James,  instantly  accepting  com¬ 
bat,  “  it  couldn’t  get  into  our  cellars. 
But,  faith,  it  was  up  in  this  room 
you’re  sitting  in,  and  I  had  to  get  up 
on  the  table  from  it,  and  it  ruz  to 
the  table,  and  I  had  to  hang  out 
of  the  chandelier,  and  a  boat  came  into 
the  room  then  and  took  me  out.  Sure 
that  was  the  time  that  the  porpoise 
came  up  the  river,  with  the  dint  of 
the  flood,  and  she  was  in  it  for  a  week 
in  front  of  the  hotel  !  . 

“  In  compliment  to  the  visitors, 

I  suppose  ?”  said  the  Doctor.  “  And 
what  happened  her,  James  ?” 

“  She  was  in  it  till  a  whale  came  up 
the  river,”  replied  James,  with  the 
simplicity  of  Holy  writ,  “  and  b'  Jove 
he  banished  her  !” 

“  It’s  a  wonder  you'd  let  him  treat 
a  lady  that  way,  James,”  said  Doctor 
Hickey. 

It  was  still  twilight  when  we  left 
the  dining  room,  and  strayed  to  the 
open  hall  door,  and  out  into  the  .Sep¬ 
tember  evening.  In  the  east  a  rose- 
pink  moon  was  rising  in  lavender 
haze,  and  a  faint  wind  blew  from  it  :  the 
subtle  east  wind  of  September,  warmed 
by  its  journey  across  the  cornfields, 
turf -scented  by  the  bogs.  There  was 
a  narrow  garden  between  the  hotel  and 
the  river,  a  place  where  were  new  and 
already  -  neglected  flower-beds,  arid 
paths  heavy  with  coarse  river  gravel, 
and  grass  that  had  been  cut,  not  too 
recently,  with  a  scythe.  A  thatched 
summer-house  completed  the  spas¬ 


modic  effort  of  the  hotel  to  rise  to 
smartness.  The  West  of  Ireland 
cannot  be  smart,  nor  should  any 
right-minded  person  desire  that  it 
should  be  so. 

Doctor  Hickey  and  I  sat  and  smoked 
on  the  parapet  wall  above  the  river. 
The  slated  and  whitewashed  town 
darkened  into  mystery.  Tittle  lights 
came  slowly  out,  and  behind  the  town 
the  grey  shape  of  the  mountain  low¬ 
ered  in  uncompromising  abruptness,  a 
brooding  presence,  felt  rather  than 
seen.  In  the  summer  house  James 
was  lighting  a  Chinese  lantern,  of  a 
somewhat  crumpled  and  rheumatic 
outline. 

“  Well,  now,  that’s  a  great  notion  !” 
said  Doctor  Hickey,  with  the  lethargic 
and  pessimistic  humour  of  his  type. 
“  That’ll  be  in  the  prospectus — '  Hotel 
grounds  illuminated  every  night.’  I 
wonder  did  they  buy  that  at  the 
jumble  sale  after  the  fancy  fair  in  the 
Town  Hall  ?” 

We  sat  there,  and  the  moon  and  the 
round  red  Chinese  lantern  looked  at 
each  other  across  the  evening,  and  had 
a  certain  resemblance,  and  I  reflected 
on  the  fact  that  an  Irishman  is  always 
the  critic  in  the  stalls,  and  is  also 
in  spirit  behind  the  scenes. 

“  Took  at  James  now,”  said  the 
Doctor.  “  He’s  inviting  the  ladies 
out  to  have  coffee  in  the  summer¬ 
house.  That’s  very  fashionable.  I 
suppose  we  should  go  there  too.” 

We  sat  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  McEvoy 
in  the  summer  house,  and  drank  some¬ 
thing  that  was  unearthly  black  in 
the  red  light,  and  was  singularly  un- 
suggestive  of  coffee.  The  seats  were 
rustic,  and  had  aggressive  knobs  in 
unexpected  places  ;  the  floor  held  the 
invincible  dampness  of  the  West,  yet 
the  situation  was  not  disagreeable.  At 
the  other  side  of  the  river  men  were 
sitting  on  a  wall,  and  talking,  quietly, 
inexhaustibly  ;  now  and  then  a  shout 
of  laughter  broke  from  one  of  them, 
like  a  flame  from  a  smouldering  fire. 

"  Those  lads  are  waiting  to  go  back 
on  the  night  mail,”  said  the  Doctor  ; 

'*  you  woul dn’t 
think  they’re  up 
since  maybe  three 
this  morning  to 
come  in  to  the 
fair.” 

Here  a  railway 
whistle  made  a  thin 
bar  of  sound  some¬ 
where  out  under 
the  moon,  that  had 
now  lifted  herself 
clear  of  the  haze. 

A  voice  called  from 
the  hillside  : 

“Hora-thu!  Tom- 
meen  !  Det  yee  be 
coming  on  !” 

The  men  tumbled 
on  to  the  road, 


and  hurried,  heavy-footed,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  station. 

“  Sure,  they’ve  half  an  hour  yet,  the 
creatures  !”  said  Mrs.  McEvoy. 

“  They  have,  and  maybe  an  hour 
before  they  have  the  pigs  shunted”, 
said  James,  re-entering  with  a  plate 
of  biscuits,  adorned  with  pink  and 
white  sugar. 

“  For  the  ladies,”  he  explained. 

“  Ah  !  what  signifies  half  an  hour 
here  or  there  on  this  line  !”  said  Doctor 
Hickey.  “  I’m  told  there  was  a  lady 
travelling  on  it  last  week,  and  she  had 
a  canary  in  a  cage,  and  the  canary  got 
loose  and  flew  out  of  the  window,  and 
by  George,  the  lady  pulled  the  com¬ 
munication  cord,  and  stopped  the 
train  !” 

“  Well,  now,  she  showed  her  sense,” 
said  Mrs.  McEvoy,  with  an  utterance 
slightly  muffled  in  pink  biscuit. 

“  She  and  the  guard  went  then 
trying  to  catch  the  canary,”  con¬ 
tinued  Doctor  Hickey,  “  and  he’d  sit 
till  they'd  get  near  him,  and  then  he’d 
fly  on  another  piece.  Everyone  that 
was  in  the  train  was  hanging  out  of 
it,  and  betting  on  it,  from  one  carriage 
to  another,  and  some  would  back  the 
lady  and  some  would  back  the  bird,  and 
telling  them  what  to  do.” 

“  It’s  a  pity  you  weren’t  in  it,”  said 
Miss  McEvoy,  “  they’d  have  been  all 
right  then  !” 

“  It  was  that  bare  bit  of  bog  near 
Bohirmeen,”  pursued  Doctor  Hickey, 
without  a  stagger,  “  not  a  tree  in  it. 

'  If  he  have  a  fly  left  in  him  at  all,' 
says  a  chap  out  of  a  Third  Smoker/ye’ll 
get  him  in  Mike  Doogan’s  bush.’  That 
was  the  only  bush  in  the  country.” 

“  Twas  true  for  him,”  said  James. 

“  Well,  they  got  him  in  the  bush,” 
proceeded  Doctor  Hickey,  “  singing 
away  for  himself,  but  they  had  some 
trouble  crossing  the  drains.  I’m  told 
the  guard  said  the  lady  lepped  like 
a  horse  !” 

“  You  had  it  right,  all  to  the  singing,” 
commented  Mrs.  McEvoy,  advancing 
as  it  were  to  the  footlights,  “  I  have 
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the  little  bird  upstairs  this  minute,  and 
she  never  sang  a  note  yet  !” 

Mrs.  McEvoy  here  permitted  herself 
to  subside  into  fat  and  deep  seated 
chuckles,  and  Miss  McEvoy,  James, 
and  I  gave  way  suitably  to  our  feel¬ 
ings. 

“  Well,  now,  I  thought  it  was  quite 
a  nice  idea,  the  canary  to  be  singing,” 
said  Doctor  Hickey,  emerging  from 
the  situation  as  from  a  football  scrim¬ 
mage,  in  which  he  had  retained 
possession  of  the  ball,  “  the  next  time 
I  tell  the  story,  I’ll  leave  that  out,  and 
I  can  say  that  the  lady  that  lepped 
like  a  horse  was  Mrs.  McEvoy.  They’ll 
believe  me  then.” 

“  Why  wouldn’t  you  say  the  canary 
was  an  eagle,”  said  Miss  McEvoy. 
”  There  used  to  be  plenty  eagles  in 
thes'e  mountains  back  here.” 

“  Well,  indeed,  I  might  too,”  said 
Dr.  Hickey.  “  I  remember  it  was 
somewhere  in  these  parts  that  an  uncle 
of  mine  was  staying  one  time,  and  a 
man  came  to  the  hotel  with  an  eagle 
to  sell  to  the  tourists.  My  uncle  was 
like  Mrs.  McEvoy  here,  he  was  very  fond 
of  birds,  and  the  man  said  the  eagle’d 
be  a  lovely  pet.  Whatever  way  it 
was,  he  bought  it.”  He  paused  to  light 
a  cigarette,  and  James  pretended  to 
collect  the  coffee  cups.j 

He  gave  the  eagle  to  the  Boots,” 


resumed  the  Doctor,  “  and  the  Boots 
put  it  into  an  empty  bedroom.  It 
wasn’t  more  than  seven  o’clock  next 
morning  when  my  uncle  was  wakened 
up  and  the  waiter  came  in.  ‘  There’s 
a  man  in  the  kitchen,  your  honour,’ 
says  he,  ‘  and  he  has  a  grand  fighting 
aigle,  and  he  says  he’ll  fight  your 
honour’s  aigle  in  the  passage.’  They 
had  a  grand  fight  between  the  two 
o’  them  in  the  spare  room,  and  in  the 
end  my  uncle’s  eagle  went  up  the 
chimney,  and  the  man’s  eagle  went 
out  through  the  glass  in  the  window. 
My  uncle  had  a  nice  bill  to  pay  for  all 
that  was  broken  in  the  room,  and  in 
the  end  he  gave  the  eagle  to  the  Zoo.” 

“  Faith,  he  did  not  !”  shouted  James 
suddenE'.  “  He  left  him  stuck  in  the 
ehimbley  !  And  sure  it  was  I  that 
got  him  out  !  and  rneself  that  sold  him 
to  a  gentleman  that  was  going  to 
Ameriky  !  Sure,  I  was  the  waiter  !” 

Dr.  Hickey  threw  himself  back  in 
his  rustic  chair. 

Holy  smoke  !  This  is  no  place 
for  me  !”  he  said.  “  Every  story  I  have 
is  true  in  spite  of  me  !” 


THE  “TAXI  ’  CONVENIENCE  AT 
CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

Though  the  taxi  has,  ras  a  matter  of  fact, 
worn  oft  its  sense  of  novelty,  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  new  to  Christmas  shopping,  and  to 


Christmas  outing  generally.  At  Messrs. 
Thompson's,  in  Great  Brunswick  Street,  one 
can  always  rely  on  securing  the  best  of  these 
conveniences.  ;  They  are  distinguished  in 
this  regard. 

THE  ALLEN-BROWN  NOVELTIES. 

The  violet  nurseries  of  Henfield,  Sussex, 
owned  by  the  Misses  Allen-Brown,  F.R.H.S., 
are  especially  success¬ 
ful  in  their  Christmas 
novelties,  a  fact  which 
the  increasing  numbers  of 
their  patrons  testify  to. 

In  this  year's  list  we 
notice  attractive  hampers 
of  their  violet  prepara¬ 
tions,  also  a  seasonable 
novelty  in  motor  cases, 
also  boxes  of  violet  soap 
and  shampoo  powders, 
violet  perfume,  and  violet 
bath  salt,  violet  foam  and 
violet  toilet  powder,  per¬ 
fumed  fairy  van,  pretty 
white,  and  violet  baskets 
of  perfume,  English  violet 
sachets,  Brilliantiue,  toilet 
soap,  pot  pourri  bowls, 
old  Sussex  lavender  water, 
and  a  number  of  other 
charming  articles.  Just 
now,  when  some  season¬ 
able  anxiety  is  usually 
manifest  regarding  appro¬ 
priate  Christmas  gifts, 
we  would  remind  our 
readers  of  ‘the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  'writing  for 
the  attractive  Xmas 
catalogue  of  the  Violet 
Nurseries  at  Henfield,  Sussex;  post  free. 
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THE  DANGEROUS  AGE. 

A  WIZARD  IN  A  GREYSTONES  GARDEN. 

[“  IyADY  OF  THE  HOUSE”  COPYRIGHT], 
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“  The  gardener  is  blessed  and  blesses. 
Why  is  not  everyone  for  some  portion 
of  his  time  a  gardener  ?” 

— Canon  Barnett. 


Poor  Rose,  a  slim,  refined,  looking  woman, 
longed  to  be  unladylike. 

With  Edwin  Forster  her  heart  cried  out  : 
“  Why  are  most  big  things  unladylike  ?"_ 

Pinamoured  of  high  winds,  vast  outlooks, 
and  rolling  seas,  she  pined  to  see  the  glory 
of  the  world  before  the  show  was  over. 
To  wander  across  its  radiant  crust  and  take 
part  in  its  clamour.  \ 

But  she  was  chained  to  invalid  parents, 
hide-bound  in  convention,  who  lived  in  the 
main  street  of  the  dullest  country  tom  that 
man  has  made. 

Poor  Kathleen’s  devouring  ambition  was 
to  be  a  golf  champion  or  a  successful  society 
actress. 

She  had  the  muscles  of  a  baby  and  the 
mannerisms  of  a  mouse  when  brought  before 
the  feeblest  footlight. 

They  were  in  a  bad  way,  as  thousands  of 
women  in  Ireland  are  this  moment. 

“  Pin  your  rag  to  the  railing,”  commanded 
Viola,  who  was  stage-managing  the  spree, 

take  three  sips  from  the  well,  and  make  the 
wish  of  your  hearts,  girls.” 

“Don’t,”  Rose  broke  in,  "not  of  your  hearts. 
Wish  for  something  within  the  limits  of 
possibility.  What  I  am  going  to  wish  for, 
and  what  I  believe  may  be  vouchsafed  to 
me.” 

“  That  is  ?” 

"  The  gift  of  a  possessing  hobby.” 

“  A  hobby  ?”  Kathleen  repeated  dis¬ 
appointed.  “  A  fiddle-faddle  obsession,  that 
will  weary  your  family  circle.” 

“  What  bores  always  have  in  tow.” 

“  First  cousin  to  a  bee  in]  one’s  bonnet,  no 
thank  you.” 


Once  upon  a  time  three  maidens,  Viola,  Rose, 
and  Kathleen  met  by  appointment  at  a 
Wishing  Well  in  the  heart  of  Tipperary. 

They  were  school  friends,  who  had  left  the 
conventional  "  eighteen  summers  ”  of  the 
novelette  well  behind.  Not  to  beat  about 
the  bush,  they  were  all  three  hanging  on 
the  brink  of  the  Dangerous  Age. 

As  some  healthy,  simple-minded  readers 
may  not  know  exactly  what  this  term  means, 
we  will  explain  that  this  age  is  a  new  one  in 
the  world’s  history,  born  of  the  restless, 
electric  twentieth  century,  that  it  develops 
an  uncanny  microbe  in  the  blood  of  women 
between  forty  and  sixty,  especially  of  women 
belonging  to  the  educated  and  leisured 
classes — what  is  loosely  termed  the  governing 
Classes. 

Its  symptoms  are  of  an  hysteric  and 
paranoic  nature,  frequently  resulting  in 
sensational  outbreaks,  hitherto  unpermitted 
to  respectable  grandmothers  and  spinster 
aunts. 

The  maidens  in  question  had  brought  with 
them  a  tea  basket  and  tired,  discontented 
souls. 

Nothing  had  happened  in  their  lives  for 
the  last  seven  years,  and  nothing  was  likely  to 
happen  for  the  next  seven  and  twenty,  ex¬ 
cept  deaths,  decaying  front  teeth,  and  attacks 
of  rheumatism. 

The  chronic  note  of  the  trio  was  a  whine 
against  the  meanness  of  opportunity,  and 
the  flatness  of  their  fates — a  really  tragic 
whine. 


to  flower  in  the  garden  of  pleasure  ;  but  she 
had  a  squat,  clumsy  figure,  and  a  nose  which 
belonged  to  the  potato  family. 


A  Protection  for  the  Mind. 

"  It  isn’t,”  Rose  flashed  back.  “  A  hobby 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  that 


LOGAN  BERRIES. 


"  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden,” 
says  Bacon,  “  and  He  does  not  omit  to 
add  by  implication,  ‘  go  thou  and  do 
likewise.’  ” 


What  they  Wanted. 


Poor  Viola  wanted  to  be  passionately  loved 
and  wooed — a  butterfly  flitting  from  flower 
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women  like  us  could  have — women  with  small 
means  and  imprisoned  energies,  without 
the  stirring  worries  which  a  husband  pro¬ 
vides.  O  you  of  little  sense  !  listen  to  the 
wise  man’s  definition  of  a  hobby.” 

She  took  a  little  book  from  her  pocket. 

“  '  A  hobby  is  more  than  a  recreation  for 
the  mind.  It  is  a  protection  for  it  as 
well;  we  all  want  that,  girls  ;  sometimes  I 
feel  inclined  to  run  away  with  that  dark¬ 
eyed  youth  at  the  Post  Office  ;  he  looks  as 
if  he  had  a  soul.” 

“  And  I  could  do  worse,”  Viola  added 
darkly.  “  I  could  disgrace  Aunt  Helen’s 
chestnut  front,  so  I  could.” 

"  listen.  A  hobby  relieves  the  person  who 
has  it  from  the  oppressive  sense  of  the  same¬ 
ness  of  life,  and  from  haunting 
ennui.  Nothing  conduces  so 
directly  to  happiness  and 
content  than  a  distinct  and 
permanent  interest — outside 
that  forced  on  us  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  by  professional 
needs.” 

Kathleen  thought  of  the 
brother  for  whom  she  kept 
house — a  clerk  in  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Bank,  who  hated  the 
desk,  and  longed  to  be  a 
blacksmith.  If  he  had  a 
healthy  outside  interest — it 
might  keep  him  back  from 
Canada. 

"  It  matters  little  what 
its  character  is — a  definite 
kind  of  reading  or  study  of 
nature,  an  art  or  craft, 
an  indoor  or  outdoor  occu¬ 
pation - ” 

“  A  collecting  craze,  I 
suppose  ?” 

Yes  ;  01  any  competitive 
effort  of  mind  and  body.  The 
result  is  the  same,  a  bracing 
measure  of  satisfaction  with 
life,  which  the  person  with 
a  hobby  lacks.  My  hobby 
is  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

Going  to  provide  me  with 
the  purest  of  earthly  de¬ 
lights,”  Rose  gushed.  “  A 
garden.  Look  at  Nell  O’Con- 
nar,  since  she  began  her 
rock  border  —  a  different 
woman  !  Gardening  helps 
body,  mind,  and  spirit.  When 
I  dig — -yes,  I  can  dig — I  feel 
the  life  of  the  clay  going 
up  into  me,  soothing  me, 
strengthening  me - ■” 

But  where  do  you  dig, 

Rose  ?  I  mean,  you  live  in 
the  town — - — ” 

'  ‘  I  see — you  call  my  estate 
— -a  back  yard.  Well,  so  it 
is  now.  A  dismal  plot  of 
grass,  enclosed  by  bare,  . 
hideous  walls,  intersected 
with  clothes  line,  and  ending 
in  an  ashpit.  To  think  that 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  I 
suffered  its  abomination  ! 

Give  me  that  wishing  cup 
quick !  Next  spring  you’ll  see 
my  backyard  in  glory— wild  with  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  planted  by  my  own  hand.  And,  lis¬ 
ten.  In  a  couple  of  years  it  will  be  a  gold¬ 
mine  as  well.  I’ll  have  a  miniature  orchard, 
and  supply  all  the  town  with  fruits  of  my  own 
growing  and  grafting  !”  A  burst  of  genuine 
laughter  greeted  this. 

”  Start  a  jam  factory — do  !” 

To  stem  the  drain  of  emigration,  dear. 
Yes,  yes  !”  the  schoolfriends  jeered. 

A  Glorified  Back  Yard. 

No,  it  was  not  a  bee  in  her  bonnet. 

It  was,  that  during  her  absence  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  she  had  seen  the  actual  boughs  of  fruit 


which  illustrate  this  article,  growing  in  a 
back  garden  smaller  than  her  own. 

To  be  specific,  in  a  walled  in  space  measuring 
60  feet  by  40  feet  she  had  counted  ninety 
apple  and  pear  trees  laden  with  fruit,  green, 
yellow,  golden  brown,  and  red  ;  of  French, 
German,  Dutch,  and  Californian  origins, 
hundreds  of  them  weighing  a  pound  each,  a 
few  some  ounces  over. 

But  where — where  is  this  wizard  back 
garden  to  be  seen  ?  we  hear  our  readers  ask 
incredulously.  In  Spain  ?  In  Ui  Braesil, 
or  the  fairy  land  of  Avalon  ? 

To  that  we  reply.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  Grey- 
stones,  Co.  Wicklow,  at  the  rear  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  quite  commonplace  terrace  of  con¬ 
crete. 


It  is  the  achievement  of  an  acute  Hobbyist 
and  natural  scientist,  who,  unfortunately, 
will  not  allow  us  to  give  his  name. 

Put  me  down  as  '  Amateur  Gardener,’ 
or  ‘  Working  Man,’  ”  he  said,  when  the  Editor 
sent  us  to  interview  him  ;  a  request  which  is 
as  absurd  as  it  is  disappointing. 

But  he  took  the  photographs  reproduced 
specially  for  our  Christmas  number,  and  he 
is  always  ready,  in  the  most  courteous  manner 
to  show  his  orchard  to  comparative  strangers, 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  advice. 

What  I  have  done  is  nothing  wonderful,” 
he  remarked  repeatedly. 

‘‘It  is  within  the  power  of  any  amateur  of 


intelligence  and  perseverance  to  do  the  same. 
I  only  plant  the  trees,  feed  them,  care  for  and 
watch  their  habits — the  Giver  of  all  gives  the 
increase.  When  I  buy  trees  from  a  nursery 
or  elsewhere,  in  many  cases  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  sterile — as  all  professional  gardeners 
know — or  else  they  yield  a  crop  of  this  class” 

He  lifted  a  branch  which  at  first  sight  ap¬ 
peared  to  bear  a  cluster  of  cooking  plums, 
but  which  closer  inspection  showed  to  be 
pigmy  pears. 

Well,  I  don’t  make  a  bonfire  of  the  pur¬ 
chase,  you  see.  I  graft  on  a  Durandeau  here, 
a  Boussach,  a  Conference  there,  and  see  what 
a  valuable  tree  the  wastrel  becomes.” 

The  Irish  Crab  and  Irish  Giant. 

It  assuredly  did.  Bearing  a  green  and 
golden  harvest  of  pears  that 
weighted  the  “  wastrel  ” 
branches  to  the  ground. 

Three  varieties  on  the 
same  wood  !  Then  we  were 
introduced  to  apple  trees, 
which  bore  still  on  a  solitary 
stem  specimens  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  offspring,  the  meanest 
variety  of  crab,  and  were 
elsewhere  laden  with  the 
magnificent  fruit  known  as 

“  The  Irish  Giant.  ” 

In  single  file  we  walked 
up  and  down  avenues  of 
teeming  fruit  trees,  believing 
that  we  had  covered  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ! 
Wherever  the  groaning 
boughs  permitted,  enormous 
plants  of  peach-flavoured 
rhubarb,  imported  from 
China,  and  acclimatized  by 
the  “  Amateur  Gardener,” 
spread  out  crimson  arms 
and  umbrella  leaves.  In 
one  corner  was  a  baby 
greenhouse,  which  produced 
the  grapes  of  our  picture 
also  in  abnormal  abundance. 

In  another  comer  was 
a  combined  tool-shed,  plant 
dispensary,  and  operating 
theatre,  and  on  every 
possible  bench,  stand,  and 
house  window  ledge,  there 
were  specimens  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  life  being  ex¬ 
perimented  with ;  pans  of 
seedlings  under  ether ;  cul¬ 
tures  struggling  through 
various  inoculations,  and 
so  on. 

With  good  reason,  we  think, 
our  now  famous  Christmas 
number  may  claim  to  have 
introduced  "  Amateur  Gar¬ 
dener”  to  the  reading  public, 
as  one  of  the  leading  Car- 
pologists  of  the  Empire.  And 
we  are  proud  to  have  to  say 
that  he  is  an  undiluted 
Irishman — as  far  as  we  know. 
Not  a  blend  of  the  scientific 
Scot,  who  pioneers  so  many 
agricultural  developments  in 
our  still  orchardless  land. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  whom  this  article 
may  inspire  to  start  fruit  growing  in  suburban 
gardens  and  elsewhere,  we  will  give,  in  the 
J  anuary  number  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  House  ” 
some  valuable  hints  on  the  subject,  jotted  down 
during  our  interview  with  the  "  Amateur 
Gardener.”  — Mary  Costello. 

IN  THE  MARCH  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Some  years  ago  our  grandmothers  prided  themselves 
on  their  ample  feather  beds,  but  nowadays  no  good 
housewife  cares  to  use  one  of  these  unhealthy  and  not 
too  cleanly  if  luxurious  articles.  Any  housekeeper  wish¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of  one  or  more  feather  beds  could  not  do 
better  than  communicate  with  the  Irish  Feather  Co., 
Ltd.,  Tara  Street,  Dublin,  who  supply  Curled  Hair  Mat¬ 
tresses  of  good  quality  in  whole  or  part  exchange,  or 
purchase  for  cash  as  may  be  desired. 


FORTY-FIVE  PEARS  IN  A  CLUSTER. 

The  foliage  and  limited  dimensions  of  plate  prevented  the  full  cluster  being  shown. 
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“  The  Shankill  and  the  Falls  are  the  Balkans 
of  Belfast,”  I  wrote,  when  I  began  this  paper 
some  time  ago  ;  and  I  hoped  that  everyone 
would  understand  exactly  what  I  meant  ;  but 
history  has  been  moving  pretty  quickly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Balkans  during 
the  past  week  or  two,  so  that  I  am  forced  to 
modify  my  figure  of  speech,  in  sympathy  with 
the  changes  on  the  map  of  Europe,  and  baldly 
suggest  that  the  topographical  position  of 
the  Shankill  and  the  Falls  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  stirring  events  that  have  within  my 
recollection  taken  place  in  those  localities. 

I  remember  going  over  the  old  battle¬ 
ground  with  a  distinguished  soldier  just  after 
the  disturbances  of  1886,  and  when  I  had 
explained  to  him  the  conditions  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  he  said  : 

“  What  on  earth  could  anyone  look  out  for 
except  riots,  when  one  set  of  people,  whose 
convictions  are  strong  in  one  direction,  are  liv¬ 
ing  alongside  another  set,  whose  convictions  are 
equally  strong  in  the  opposite  direction  ? 
Build  up  a  wall  between  your  Shankill  and 
your  Falls,  and  you’ll  have  peace.” 

He  had  a  wealth  of  historical  instances, 
with  which  he  backed  up  his  opinions  ;  but 
I  could  only  shake  my  head  by  way  of  sug¬ 
gesting  that  I  did  not  go  quite  so  far;  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  heard  the  story  of  the  school¬ 
master  who  inquired  of  a  boy — If  there 
were  four  glasses  of  beer  on  a  table 
and  your  father  drank  two  of 
them,  how  many  would  be  left  ?  ” 

“  None,”  was  the  reply.  ”  Think 
again,”  said  the  schoolmaster. 

“  Four  glasses — your  father  drinks 
two — mind,  two — how  many  would 
remain  ?”  “  None,  sir  !  ”  “  Oh, 

you  dunce  !  can’t  you  see  that  two 
would  be  left  ?”  ”  Ah,  sir,  you 

don’t  know  my  father,”  said  the 
boy. 

“  You  don’t  know  the  Shankill 
and  the  Falls,”  I  said.  “  If  a  wall 
were  built,  it  would  simply  mean 
either  that  the  next  conflict  would 
be  fought  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  or 
that  brickbats  would  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  paving  stones.  Where 
there  a  will  there’s  a  way.” 

”  At  present  there  are  just  too 
many  ways,”  he  said,  and  he  was 
quite  right.  The  network  of  streets 
between  the  two  great  religious  and 
political  thoroughfares  must  be  held 
responsible  for  educating  both  par¬ 
ties  in  the  science  of  town  fighting. 

When  it  is  remembered  also  that 
in  the  early  riots  in  Belfast  ammu¬ 
nition  was  gratuitously  supplied  to 
both  belligerents  by  the  authorities, 
the  marvel  is  that  there  was  ever  a 
blank  year.  The  streets  were  not 
paved,  they  were  simply  macadam¬ 
ised  roads,  with  granite  broken  int:> 
handy  lumps,  laid  loosely  upon  the 
surface — not  treated  to  the  indig¬ 
nity  of  interment  by  any  steam 
roller — so  that  a  few  kicks  of  a 
resolute  heel  were  sufficient  to 
provide  ideal  missiles  for  amateurs. 

And  for  long  after  the  central 
streets  were  paved  with  square 
setts,  those  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city  remained  in  their  original 
condition,  the  result  being  that  it 
became  recognised  among  the  junior 
population,  that  the  merest  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  could  best  be  pro- 


“  COOK-A-DOODLE-DOO  !  ” 

“DR.  COOK  OF  MAY  STREET.” 

From  a  quaint  engraving  by  Marcus  Ward,  in  the 
collection  of  F.  J.  Bigger,  M.R.I.A. 

claimed  by  a  volley  of  stones.  There  the 
stones  were  at  their  feet,  and  what  were  they 
there  for,  if  not  for  use  ? 

I  have  frequently  been  a  witness  of  the 


JOHN  REA,  “  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  FOR  THE  RIOTERS,” 

Who  impartially  defended  the  prisoners  from  both  camps. 
From  a  portrait  in  the  collection  of  F.  J.  Bigger,  M.R.I.A . 


dexterity  that  was  reached  by  the  young 
men  and  maidens  of  the  districts  to  which 
I  refer  in  what  was  euphemistically  termed 
“  cloddin’,”  though  the  "  clods  ”  were 
petrified.  I  suppose  no  day  passed  with¬ 
out  some  practice.  So  it  was  that  the 
cloddin’  ”  habit  was  acquired,  and  became 
as  difficult  to  shake  off  as  is  the  morphia 
habit  or  the  alcohol  habit  ;  and  so  it  was 
that  the  questions  in  dispute  had  widened 
their  boundaries,  so  as  to  embrace  such 
large  issues  as  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  or 
King  William;  no  one  thought  of  expressing 
an  opinion,  except  through  the  medium  of 
granite. 

It  took  the  authorities  some  time  to 
discover  that  with  the  stoppage  of  ammu¬ 
nition  the  practice  would  be  discouraged. 
But  eventually  some  scenes  of  the  great 
campaigns  were  paved  with  setts,  which 
were  far  too  heavy  to  be  used  effectively, 
though  admittedly  a  great  help  when  you 
had  your  man  down  on  his  back,  and  your 
hand  in  his  hair;  and  there  was  a  marked 
decline  in  the  rioting.  It  had  once  been 
periodic,  but  it  now  became  sporadic.  I 
do  not  propose  to  write  of  these  degenerate 
days,  when  belligerents  put  their  pride  in 
one  pocket  and  “  nuts  ”  in  the  other,  and 
some  of  the  streets  between  the  dear  old 
Shankill  and  the  good  old  Falls  occasionally 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  derelict 
shipyard,  and  every  “  scrap  ” 
meant  a  distribution  of  scrap 
iron.  I  prefer  to  let  my  memory 
stray  back  to  the  stone  age,  when 
upon  occasions  a  large  area  of  the 
town  was  held  by  the  rioters  for 
weeks  together,  and  all  the 
Queen’s  forces — cavalry,  infantry, 
and  constabulary  were  insufficient 
to  prevent  daily  and  nightly  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  opposing  mobs, 
when  all  the  authorities  who  knew 
anything  about  the  dispersal  of 
mobs  were  praying  for  rain,  as 
some  historians  say  Wellington 
prayed  for  Blucher,  when  Water¬ 
loo  was  being  fought.  Rain  was 
the  best  ally  that  the  lovers  of 
peace  could  have  ;  it  invariably 
accomplished  what  the  bayonet 
charges  and  cavalry  charges  were 
powerless  to  effect. 

I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  the 
position  of  historian  of  Belfast 
riots.  To  obtain  the  rough  ma¬ 
terial  to  form  a  narrative  of  the 
disturbances  of  1886  occupied  a 
Royal  Commission,  consisting  of 
an  English  judge,  a  Scotch  Chief 
Constable,  and  several  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  over  a  month, 
with  a  full  bar  and  witnesses  by 
the  hundred,  and  yet  there  were 
a  good  many  people — myself 
among  the  number — who  felt  that 
the  reports  of  this  tribunal  were 
about  the  most  profitless  that 
could  be  imagined.  With  such 
an  example  of  failure  before  me, 
I  shrink  from  the  attempt  to 
apportion  the  blame  for  any  of 
the  disturbances.  Possibly  Mer- 
cutio’s  summing-up  of  the  fracas 
in  which  he  took  an  active  part 
is  the  best  that  could  be  applied  to 
Belfast — “  A  plague  upon  both 
your  houses.”  It  would  require  a 
historian  to  say  when  the  first 
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riots  took  place  in  Belfast.  Some  time  in 
the  early  forties,  I  believe,  the  town  was  in 
the  throes  of  a  debate  between  Daniel 
O’Connell  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cooke  ; 
but  I  never  heard 
that  there  was 
bloodshed  upon 
this  occasion.  In 
1857  or  1858  the 
military  were  called 
out  to  quell  some 
disturbances  alleg¬ 
ed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  street 
preaching  ;  and  I 
believe  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Drew  vindi¬ 
cated  the  right  of 
free  speech  at  that 
time.  But  I  only 
write  now  with  a 
vague  recollection 
of  my  reading  of 
back  files  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  I  make 
no  assertion  on 
this  point.  So  far 
as  my  memory 
serves  me,  the  dis¬ 
turbances  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  area 
of  the  preaching  on 
the  Quay,  between 
the  Custom  House 
and  Queen’s  Bridge. 

The  first  riots 
that  made  any  ap¬ 
peal  to  me  took 
place  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1864.  I 
recollect  quite 
clearly  awaking  one 
night,  and  being  led 
by  someone  into  a 
room  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  the 
window  of  which 
was  open.  For,  I 
suppose,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  we  stood 
the  firing  that  was 
distance.  I  am 

positive  that  , _ 

during  that  time 
not  more  than 
five  seconds 
elapsed  between 
the  reports. 

Years  after¬ 
wards  I  came 
across  a  copy 
of  a  doggerel 
ballad,  printed 
in  the  usual  long 
galley-sheet, 
purporting  t  o 
describe  a  battle 
that  took  place 
between  the 
navvies  who 
were  employed 
in  digging  out 
the  Dufferin 
Dock  and  the 
Orangemen.  The 
thing  was  em¬ 
bellished  with 
pictures  of  he¬ 
roic  riflemen, 
kneeling  on  the 
brink  of  the 
excavations  and 
taking  good  aim 
at  their  oppo¬ 
nents  below.  I 
believe  that  sev¬ 
eral  men  lost 
their  lives  at  this  battle,  and  the  firing  that  I 
heard  during  the  night  may  have  been  the 
rearguard  action.  Some  of  the  mills  were 


closed  for  more  than  a  week  at  this  time,  and 
also  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff’s  yard.  Coming 
home  from  school  one  day  with  a  trust- 


APPOINTMENT  of  special  constables. 


COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM 


TO  WTTr 


appoint. 

Town  of  Belfast,  to  act  as 


WE,  the  undersigned  Justices  of  the  Peace 

■  %,'ffn  t v  An Vremr  '.te  -VitrfcY ,  aa.’siY&te  tsA 

residing  in  the 


Constable  for 


and  during  such  time  to  arresit  and  lodge  in- the  Police  Office  all  disorderly  persons,  and 
all  parties  guilty  of  any  act  tending  to  a  Breach  of  tho  Peace,  or  who  shall  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Belfast,  or  of  the  Property  of  such  In¬ 
habitants,  and  in  every  way  to  act  to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Public  Peace,  and  in  the  protection  of  Property  in  the  said  Town  of  Belfast.  And  we 
hereby  make  the  foregoing  Appointment  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  made  and  passed  in  Session  of  Parliament,  held  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  years  of  King 
William  the  Fourth,  chapter  108.  *  ‘ 


;  our  hands  at  Belfast,  this 
day  of  August,  1804. 


BELFAST  SPECIAL  CONSTABLES  SWORN  IN,  1864. 
APPOINTMENT  OF  CHARLES  W.  REYNOLDS  AS  A  SPECIAL  CONSTABLE. 

From  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Charles  W.  Reynolds,  Belfast. 


there  ' 
going 


"listening  to 
on  in  the 


worthy  escort,  when  things  were  liveliest,  we 
met,  just  opposite  the  Bank  Buildings,  I 


THE  FIGHT  AT  THE  DEPOT  OF  THE  BELFAST  TRAMWAYS,  AT  THE  FALLS  ROAD,  AUGUST,  1886. 

recollect,  a  marching  mob  of  men,  armed 
with  bludgeons,  which  were  undoubtedly  far 
too  formidable  to  be  of  any  utility  in  the  case 


of  close  fighting.  The  weapons  must  have 
been  over  four  feet  in  length  ;  they  were 
roughly  squared  posts  of  four-inch  deal, 

whittled  away  at 
the  grip  end,  and 
with  a  strip  of  lea¬ 
ther  roughly  nailed 
on  as  a  sort  of 
sword  guard, 
through  which  the 
fingers  were  passed. 

The  man  who 
had  charge  of  me 
pushed  me  into  a 
shop.  I  think  it 
was  Messrs.  Mal- 
comson’s — and  en¬ 
tered  himself,  while 
the  porters  were 
hastily  putting  up 
the  shutters  of  the 
shop,  and  so  far  as 
could  be  seen  down 
the  full  length  of 
the  street,  all  the 
shops  were  being 
closed.  The  leaders 
of  the  procession 
were  in  trout,  and 
their  weapons  were 
bloodstained,  but 
they  marched  in 
quite  an  orderly 
w  ay  down  the 
street,  their  passage 
being  interfered 
with  neither  by 
police  nor  civilians. 
A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  the  funeral 
took  place  of  some 
man  who  had  been 
shot  in  the  course 
of  a  street  fight, 
but  whether  by  a 
soldier  or  one  of 
the  opposing  mob 
I  cannot  say.  From 
one  of  the  upper 
windows  of  a  house 
seeing  the  funeral 
the  corner  from 
Donegall  Place. 
As  soon  as  the 
hearse  was  op¬ 
posite  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Her¬ 
cules  Street  (now 
part  of  Royal 
Avenue),  it  was 
greeted  with  a 
volley  of  stones 
that  was  really 
volcanic,  and  as 
the  funeral 
guard  at  once 
limbered  up  and 
came  into  action 
I  had  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  wit¬ 
nessing  as  pret¬ 
ty  a  bit  of  street 
fighting  as  could 
well  be  imag¬ 
ined.  I  have  an 
impression  that 
a  body  of  cav¬ 
alry,  wearing 
busbies  —  poss¬ 
ibly  the  Scots 
Grays — were  on 
duty  in  Donegall 
Place,  and  they 
galloped  for¬ 
ward  splendidly 
and  then  wheel¬ 
ed  inti  1  line — all 
except  one  man 
whose  horse  dashed  away  with  him  at 
full  gallop- — the  man’s  busby  fell  off,  but 
he  did  not  draw  rein,  and  he  disappeared 


in  Castle  Place  I  recollect 
procession  coming  round 
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round  the  corner  of  Bridge  Street.  Whethei 
he  was  sent  by  his  officers  to  the  barracks  for 
reinforcements,  or  carried  away  by  his  fright¬ 
ened  horse  I  never  knew,  but  in  a  short  time 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  some  more  horse¬ 
men  came  on  the  scene,  and  the  procession 
resumed  its  course.  During  the  whole  of  this 
afternoon  the  shops  remained  closed  in  the 


Donegall  Place  and  Castle  Place,  where  the 
business  became  one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland. 
Some  years  later  Mr.  Gibson  started  the 
Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Establishment, 
in  Regent  Street,  London,  and  made  a  large 
fortune.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  his 
first  move  was  due  to  the  .  64  riots. 

The  town  was  in  a  most  disturbed  state  for 


the  Irish  Constabulary  (not  yet  "  Royal  ”)  for 
the  local  force — an  immense  change  for  the 
better  ;  but  not  one  that  was  a  guarantee  of 
peace. 

The  next  serious  disturbance  took  place, 
I  think,  nearly  ten  years  later,  though  these 
years  were  by  no  means  wholly  free  from 
casual  rows  at  the  celebration  of  some  of 
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principal  thoroughfares,  for  I  believe  it 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  week  that 
a  jeweller’s  shop  in  North  Street  was  looted 
by  a  mob.  The  proprietor  was  Mr.  William 
Gibson,  and  I  believe  that  he  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  remove  from  the  storm  centre  of 
North  Street  to  a  more  promising  locality. 
He  opened  his  establishment  at  the  corner  of 


several  weeks,  and  the  local  police  force  was 
wholly  discredited.  It  was  not  until  some 
thousands  of  special  constables  were  sworn 
in,  and  paraded  the  streets,  that  the  rival  mobs 
allowed  business  to  be  proceeded  with.  The 
sequel  to  these  riots  Was  the  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  the 
result  of  their  report  was  the  substitution  of 


the  anniversaries.  Upon  some  occasions 
five  or  six  hundred  police  had  to  be  drafted 
into  the  town  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  belli¬ 
gerent  sixties,  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
ruled  that  forty  shillings  and  costs,  with  the 
alternative  of  a  month  in  jail,  was  to  be  the 
invariable  penalty  of  making  use  of  party 
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expressions,  In  spite  of  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  luxury,  it  seemed  that  num¬ 
bers  of  the  people  thought  it  cheap  at 
the  price,  and  every  day  the  penalty  was 
enforced  in  case  after  case.  John  Rea  de¬ 
fended  in  many  cases,  and  gave  himself 
the  title  of  Attorney-General  to  the  Orange¬ 
men. 

I  think  it  was  in  1868  that  Mr.  Wm.  John¬ 
ston,  of  Ballykilheg,  was  prosecuted  at  the 
County  Down  assizes  for  a  breach  of  the  Party 
Processions  Act.  The  retaliation  of  his 
friends  did  not  take  the  form  that  was  expected. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  were  riots  during 
this  year,  but  there  was  a  General  Election, 
and  Mr.  Johnston  was  triumphantly  returned 
to  Parliament  to  fight  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Act.  He  eventually  succeeded,  and  it  was 
found  that  to  legalise  such  processions  saved 
the  police  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  People 
who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  “  walk  ” 
were  previously  greatly  irritated  at  attempts 
made  to  prevent  them  ;  but  when  they  were 
allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased,  they  seldom 
gave  much  trouble. 

The  disturbances  of  1874  were  very  severe 
while  they  lasted.  How  they  originated  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  free  fighting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sandy  Row  and  Durham  Street,  and  the 
report  spread  abroad  of  great  slaughter  and 
the  removal  and  secret  burial  of  the  bodies  of 
the  victims  were  blood-curdling.  I  cannot 
remember  if  more  than  one  man  was  killed 
at  this  time.  I  am  nearly  sure,  however,  that 
one  of  the  police  was  fatally  wounded.  But  I 
was  told  quite  confidentially  by  several  people 
that  a  young  woman,  wearing  a  party-coloured 
ribbon  in  her  hat,  was  lured  into  a  house,  where 
she  was  decapitated,  and  then  burned  to 
a  cinder  ! 

There  were  several  minor  outbreaks  during 
the  next  few  years,  and  in  1877  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  take  strong  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  The  number  of 
police  imported  into  the  town  was  enormous. 
Several  of  the  officers  were  lodged  at  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  and  the  drawing-room  had  the 
appearance  of  the  headquarters  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  an  army  corps  and  his  staff.  I 
went  there  to  visit  some  of  the  D.I.s  who  had 
come  from  the  South,  and  I  found  the  um¬ 
brella  stand  bristling  with  swords.  Half-a- 
dozen  juniors  were  sitting  around  Mr. 
Thynne,  who  was  in  command.  It  was  pos¬ 
sibly  this  array  of  force  that  prevented  dis¬ 
turbances  from  breaking  out  anywhere 
except  in  the  Queen’s  Hotel.  At  times  there 
was  a  little  noise  in  some  of  the  rooms  in  that 
building.  Several  lively  boys  foregathered 
to  kick  up  their  heels  for  want  of  a  job  of 
work  outside,  when  Thynne’s  back  was 
turned.  That  was  a  long  time  ago.  Dis¬ 
tinction  has  come  to  many  of  those  irrespon- 
sibles — K.C.B.’s  and  at  least  one  K.C.M.G. 
Some  held  high  command  in  the  colonies,  and 
some  got  their  counties  at  home,  and  retired 
after  long  service. 

It  was  in  the  year  1886  that  the  worst 
riots  Belfast  has  known  took  place.  They 
began  in  the  usual  way — an  ordinary  Satur¬ 
day  night  squabble  in  one  of  the  streets  lying 
between  the  two  northern  thoroughfares.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  first  Home  Rule  Bill  had  been 
introduced  in  the  spring,  and  to  one  section 
of  the  population  its  passing  was  regarded 
as  certain,  and  its  .beneficent  operation,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  equally  certain. 
The  opposite  party,  however,  looked  on  it 
with 'something  more  than  distrust.  Never 
had  'the  old  party  feeling  been  so  aroused 
as  it  was  during  the  months  of  May,  J  une, 
and  J  uly.  Anyone  going  through  what  might 
be  called  the  volcanic  area  at  this  time,  and 
talking,  as  I  did,  to  people  of  both  parties,  must 
have  known  that  whatever  the  fate  of  the 
Bill  might  be,  there  was  certain  to  be  an 
outbreak.  The  exaggeration  indulged  in  on 
all  sides  .was  astonishing.  I  had  evidence  of 
certain  properties  in  the  northern  districts 


being  balloted  for  in  view  of  a  rapid  transfer 
of  ownership^when_tlieA Bill  should  become 
law,  and  1  actually  knew  of  a  gentleman  who, 
looked  out  of  one  of  his  dining-room  windows 
and,  seeing  a  stranger  on  the  lawn  with  a  S0- 
foot  tape  measure,  sent  out  to  inquire  what 
was  his  business  there.  The  reply  was  that 
the  stranger  had  won  the  property  at  the 
ballot  of  the  night  before,  and  he  was  making 
up  his  mind  whether  to  let  it  as  it  stood,  or 
build  a  row  of  houses  upon  the  site  !  On  the 
other  side  it  was  asserted  that  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  would  be  the  signal  for  a  repetition 
in  Belfast  of  the  massacre  of  St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve  in  France  ! 

It  must  have  been  plain  to  everyone  who 
had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  that  the 
whole  district  was,  during  the  three  months, 
like  a  blacksmith’s  forge,  glowing  and  shim¬ 
mering  with  heat,  and  only  waiting  for  a  pull 
of  the  bellows  to  send  it  roaring  into  flame. 

The  second  reading  of  the  measure  was 
defeated  in  the  month  of  J  une,  and  the  news 
naturally  came  as  a  blow  to  one  side  and  as 
a  blessing  to  the  other.  I  remember  how, 
when  I  was  going  home  about  three  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  fateful  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  was  met  in  Donegall 
Place  by  a  number  of  workmen,  who  were 
anxious  to  hear  the  news,  and  would  not  wait 
in  their  beds  until  their  usual  hour  of  rising, 
so  great  was  their  suspense.  They  rushed 
up  to  me,  with  the  inquiry,  "  What  about 
the  Bill,  sir  ?”  and  when  I  told  them,  they 
broke  into  a  cheer.  The  same  scene  was 
repeated  when  I  was  passing  Howard  Street, 
and  again  at  the  Disburn  Road. 

“  There  will  be  ructions  some  of  these 
days,”  I  remarked  to  the  constabulary  patrol 
who  had  watched  the  scene  from  the  bridge 
of  the  Central  Rail¬ 
way. 

“  As  sure  as  we  are 
standing  here,  sir, ’’said 
one  of  the  men. 

When  night  came,  it 
brought  with  it  the 
material  for  many 
bonfires.  Sandy  Row 
was  the  centre  of  the 
illuminations,  and  the 
Shankill  was  islanded 
with  fire.  At  half-past 
two  in  the  morning 
there  was  a  group 
around  the  remnants 
of  a  bonfire  that  had 
been  burning  in  a 
waste  space  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lisburn 
and  Dublin  Roads,  and 
a  drowsy  group  lay 
around  it  on  the  grass. 

I  took  a  note  of  the 
scene  before  I  slept, 
but  fifteen  years  had 
passed  before  I  was 
able  to  introduce  a 
bonfire  scene  into  a 
novel. 

The  authorities  were 
very  much  on  the  alert 
during  the  next  few 
days.  There  were 
occasional  excursions 
and  alarums  on  both 
sides  for  some  time, 
with  the  usual  stone¬ 
throwing  among  the 
corner-boys,  who  for¬ 
sook  their  own  corners 
for  those  of  their  op¬ 
ponents  ;  then  came  a 
skirmish  or  two,  with 
an  appearance  at  the 
police  court;  and  then, 

I  believe,  it  was  the 
report  of  a  fight  going 
on  in  Durham  Street, 
though  it  was  no  more 


than  an  ordinary  Saturday  night  quarrel, 
that  acted  as  the  blacksmith’s  arm  upon  the 
bellows,  and  the  banked-up  fires  burst  into 
flame. 

Now,  there  were  really  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  of  the  class  that  may  be 
called  professional  belligerents  in  the  volcanic 
area  of  Belfast — worthless  young  fellows,  who 
haunt  public  houses,  and  loaf  about  street 
corners,  there  may  not  be  even  so  many  in 
these  prosperous  times — but  half  a  dozen 
of  this  element  are  quite  enough  to  start  a 
riot.  In  1886  the  report  of  a  party  fight  in 
Durham  Street,  was  followed  by  a  real  fight 
in,  I  believe,  Townsend  Street  or  Northumber¬ 
land  Street,  where  Home  Rulers,  passing 
through  anti-Home  Ride  districts  were 
set  upon  and  beaten,  or  it  may  have 
been  the  other  way  about;  and  then 
people  rushed  out  of  their  houses  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  remained  outside 
to  take  part  in  the  performance,  without 
knowing  anything  of  its  merits  or  demerits. 
In  a  short  time  the  streets  became  a  surging 
mass  of  humanity  ;  and  the  only  attempt  at 
organization  was  suggested,  when  someone 
shouted  out  to  follow  him  and  “  we’ll  larn 
them.” 

The  psychology  of  a  surging  crowd  has 
yet  to  be  analysed.  It  is  closely  akin  to 
the  instinct  of  the  wolf-tribe,  which  fight  in 
packs.  If  a  fight  takes  place  between  two 
dogs,  all  the  dogs  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
attracted  to  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  and 
at  once  join  in.  Respectable  men  leave  their 
houses  just  when  they  should  remain  in 
their  shelt  ;r,  and  when  the  police  come  charg¬ 
ing  down  the  street  and  the  men  get  a  push  or 
two,  their  blood  gets  up,  and  they  retaliate. 

( Concluded,  on  page  31.) 
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“  WIGS  ON  THE  GREEN.” 


Half  an  hour  later  the  wrecking  of  a  public- 
house  seems  the  right  thing  for  them  to  do.  and 
before  night  they  either  have  their  heads 
broken,  or  have  graduated  as  rioters. 

That  is  the  history  in  a  nutshell  of  all  the 
Belfast  riots.  They  are  not  organised  ;  the 
incidents  of  the  moment  bring  forth  the  organ¬ 
isation,  and  this  organisation  simply  means 
resistance  to  the  authorities.  In  1886  a 
few  public-houses  and  shops  were  looted, 
thousands  of  panes  of  glass  were  broken — 
there  is  nothing  that  repays  a  riotous  mob 
better  than  the  sound  of  breaking  glass — -and  all 
authority  was  defied.  Of  course,  there  must 
be  some  interference  with  people  whose  aim 
is  the  destruction  of  property  ;  but  the  de¬ 
struction  of  life  and  property  would  have 
been  much  less  in  1886  if  the  belligerents  had 
been  let  alone  for  a  few  days.  As  it  was, 
after  the  constabulary  had  fired  upon  a  mob, 
killing  and  wounding  some  of  them,  the 
presence  of  the  constabulary  was  regarded  as 
a  perpetual  menace  by  all  parties,  especially 
the  most  peacefully  disposed.  The  fight 
became  one  between  the  police  and  the  people, 
and  on  this  basis  it  was  continued  for  weeks. 
The  foundries  and  shipyards  were  closed,  and, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  some  of  the  mills  as 
well,  and  though  the  number  of  houses  wrecked 
was  not  large,  the  loss  to  the  town,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bad  name  it  got  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  immense.  Every 
constabulary  officer  was  wounded,  so  were 
scores  of  men.  There  was  scarcely  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  left  without  the  mark  of  a  stone 
or  some  other  missile,  and  before  the  end 
they  had  all  received  the  training  of  a  war 
correspondent. 

All  this  time  there  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
authorities  large  forces  of  military,  and  they 
were  always  on  duty  ;  they  were  worn  out 
doing  nothing,  one  of  them  told  me,  ai.d 
that  was  nothing  more  than  the  truth.  No 
stone  was  thrown  at  any  of  them.  The 
people  cheered  them,  but  they  were  never 
in  action.  No  matter  what  direction  I 
went  in,  I  found  “  the  foot  and  the  dragoons 
in  squadrons  and  platoons,”  standing  at  ease, 
ready  to  do  anything  when  called  on,  but 
in  the  meantime  doing  nothing.  They  con¬ 
stituted  a  very  picturesque  element  in  the 
midst  of  a  squalid  entourage,  but  there  was 
no  one  to  handle  them.  The  cavalry  looked 
very  fine  coming  up  at  a  trot  at  night,  with 
the  light  of  the  lamps  gleaming  on  their  steel¬ 
work  and  brass  work  ;  but  when  they  arrived 
at  the  station  to  which  they  were  ordered,  thev 
dismounted  and  stood  by  their  horses  until 
further  notice.  They  could,  of  course,  have 
swept  a  mob  off  the  street  in  a  few  minutes 
had  they  been  called  on  to  do  so  in  military 
fashion,  but  they  were  not  called  on  to  do 
anything,  except  to  patrol  and  parade  while 
the  police  were  recuperating. 

Only  once,  I  think,  was  there  any  systema¬ 
tic  attempt  made  at  looting,  and  this  was 
carried  out  one  night  in  York  Street,  after 
the  disturbances  had  gone  on  for  close  upon  a 
month.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  street  seemed 
to  me  like  '  a”  seething  river.  Nearly  all 
the  lamps  had  been  extinguished,  and  the 
fighting  was  going  on  in  the  dark.  Several 
shops  far  up  the  long  street  had  been  broken 
into,  and  the  contents  distributed  before  any 
force  of  police  appeared  ;  and  for  three  hours 
the  mob  carried  out  the  usual  mob  tactics 
of  meeting  the  constabulary  charges  with 
a  shower  of  stones,  and  then  clearing  off  down 
the  side  streets,  where  they  could  not  be 
followed,  returning  with  fresh  missiles  when 
the  police  formed  into  line  once  more,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  another  charge.  During  the 
hour  or  so  that  I  remained  in  the  street,  I 
heard  numbers  of  firearms  being  discharged 
fitfully,  but  the  police  did  not  fire  a  shot. 
They  contented  themselves  charging  again 
and  again.  So  things  went  on  until  every¬ 
body  was  tired  out,  and  a  smart  shower  of 
rain  coming  opportunely,  the  six  or  seven 
thousand  people  in  the  street  hurried  home 
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to  bed.  They  needed  some  sleep,  for  it  was 
understood  that  looting  was  to  begin  early 
the  next  day.  The  next  day,  however,  there 
was  more  rain,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
usual  autumn  monsoon  set  in,  and  so  the 
rioting  fizzled  out. 

It  was  during  this  night  that  a  man  was 
seen  by  a  constable  belonging  to  a  southern 
draft  trying  to  conceal  a  ham  under  his  coat. 

“  Clear  out  of  this,  you,  and  your  violin  1" 
cried  the  policeman,  giving  him  a  push.  “  Is 
this  any  place  at  all  for  you  to  be  cornin’  to 
with  a  violin  ?” 

A  reporter  told  me  one  night  that  he  had 
heard  one  of  the  southern  men  threatening 
to  arrest  a  tram  driver  for  refusing  to  turn 
his  “  wagon  ”  into  a  side  street  at  his  bidding. 

The  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  were  properly 
regarded  as  so  much  waste  paper  by  the 
Government.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Justice 
Day,  the  President,  died,  that  the  world  found 
out  what  an  excellent  judge  he  had  been — 
of  paintings  of  the  early  Dutch  school.  The 
disposal  of  his  collection  occupied  several 
days  at  Christie’s. 

I  have  not  “assisted” — -in  the  French  sense 
— at  any  riots  since  those  of  1 886,  and  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  incidents  of  that  year  I  feel  as  a 
Crimean  veteran  might  feel,  when  describing 
Balaclava.  There  have  been  brave  riots  in 
Belfast  at  times,  but  none  to  compare  with 
those  of  1886  ;  and  like  the  veteran,  Irreso¬ 
lutely  decline  to  believe  that  any  that’  have 
taken  place  since  are  worthy  of  notice. 
There  are  prophets  who  regard  the  northern 
area  of  Belfast  as  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of 
Armageddon.  If  I  were  sure  of  this,  I  should 
apply  for  a  post  as  war  correspondent 
without  delay,  so  as 
to  be  fully  prepared 

when  the  time  comes.  ? 

Meantime,  however, 

I  hope  to  be  able 
to  fulfil  my  en¬ 
gagements  in  other 
branches  of  imagin¬ 
ative  literature. 


Would  not  the  turkey  lose  much  of  its  flavour 
if  our  busy  housekeepers  had  no  Jacob’s  to 
fall  back  upon,  as  it  were. 

Observing  the  important  influences  of  the 
Christmas  Cake,  we  were  not  surprised  to  learn 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations  that  were 
being  made  over  at  the  great  concern,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  so  large  a  space  in  that  district  of  Dublin, 
which  adjoins  Bishop  and  Peter  Streets.  Here 
in  the  firm’s  tasteful  showroom  are  on  view  a 
perfectly  astonishing  array  of  the  most  stunningly 
attractive  variety  of  cakes,  such  as  would  tempt 
the  appetite  of  the  severest  of  ascetics.  One  de¬ 
scription  of  cake  known  as  the  “  Ambrosia”  is  a 
work  of  art  as  well  as  a  perfect  monumental  gus¬ 
tatory  delight  to  the  small  boy,  not  excluding 
the  adult.  It  was  a  gem  in  marzipan  foliage, 
green  leaves  surrounding  rosebuds  in  the  most 
natural,  and  consequently,  pleasing  manner. 
Other  descriptions  of  cake,  such  as  the  “  Sweet 
Pea,”  the  “  Chateau,”  the  “Fireside,”  and  the 
“  Marguerite,”  with  the  tasteful  and  cheery  greet¬ 
ings,  must  make  it  a  matter  of  regret  to  Christ¬ 
mas  Cake  partakers  that  they  should  be  forced 
to  cut  up  such  ornamental  dainties.  Passing  by 
a  variety  of  rich  fruit  and  plum  cakes,  we  come 
upon  tasteful  selections  of  tea  cakes  and  mixed 
biscuits,  in  such  beautiful  and  realistic  caskets, 
that  are  bound  to  form  added  attractions  to  the 
Christmas  table.  Regarding  Jacob’s  “  Con- 
fiseries,”  for  afternoon  teas,  we  know  of  no  better 
class  of  dainty.  In  the  matter  of  shortbread  this 
firm  is  splendidly  equipped.  They  are  shown 
here  in  a  lavish  variety  of  shapes  and  designs, 
a  fact  which  impresses  us  with  the  idea  that 
these  confections  are  regarded  by  our  most 
discriminating  hostesses  as  embodying  all  that 
is  excellent  in  quality,  as  well  as  delicious  in 
taste. 


CAKES  OF  HOME 
*  MANUFACTURE. 

Regarding  the  pure¬ 
ly  material  side  of 
Christmas,  few  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  that 
among  its  chief  de¬ 
lights,  especially  for 
the  youthful,  and  for 
the  vast  number  of  the 
grown-ups,  who  cherish 
an  esteem  for  the  good 
things  of  life,  rich  and 
toothsome  cakes  and 
biscuits  figure  promin¬ 
ently.  Fancy  what  a 
poor,  attenuated  sort 
of  festival  Christmas 
would  be  without  the 
ministrations  of  the 
iced  and  ornamental 
cake  department  of 
such  a  famous  Dublin 
firm  as  that  of  Messrs. 
W.  &  R.  Jacob  &  Co., 
Ltd.  Without  them 
the  toys  of  childhood 
would  lose  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  their  zest, 
and  even  the  visits  of 
Santa  Claus  would  be 
little  welcomed  if  the 
delightful  products  of 
Jacob’s  factory  were 
omitted  from  the  sea¬ 
son’s  festive  board. 


WALLER  &  CO 

(ESTABLISHED  1796.) 


20,  SUFFOLK  ST.,  Stationers,  Printers,  Lithographers,  Die  Sinkers, 
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Protects  from  Infection. 


This  is  the  wrapper  of 

WRIGHT’S 

The  Original  and  Only  Genuine 

COAL  TAR  SOAP 

4d.  per  Tablet. 


AWARDED  BRONZE  MEDAL  OF  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 
ONLY  AWARD  EVER  GRANTED  TO  A  POLISH. 


Prescribed  by 
the  Medical 
Profession 
for  50  Years. 


"T-^ELOOR 

POLISH^ 

Fall  in  forma  lion  on  the  above  subject  will  he  found  ^ 
in  oar  booklet  “THE  SANITARY  TREATMENT  OF  FLOORS 'copies 
of  which  will  he  sent  free  on  application  to 

“ROMUK”  LIMITED 

PORTSLADE,  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 
LONDON  SHOW- ROOM  *16  South  Molton  Street, W 
MANCHESTER  OFFICE  -  285  Deansgate. 
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Manufacturers  of  the  well  known 
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f  \  THE  FIRST  PREPARATION  AND 
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FLOORING  AND  PANELLING  IN 

PRIVATE  HOUSES 
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The  Ice  Palace, 

I,  In  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SNOWS. 
December  21st,  1911. — Is  it  old  age  coming 
on,  I  wonder,  that  makes  me  so  reluctant  to 
leave  the  Palace  this  year  to  take 
my  long  and  important  journey  to 
and  fro  over  the  earth  ? 
k,  All  day  to-day  there  has  been  the 
usual  rush  that  precedes  my  depart¬ 
ure.  You,  my  dear  Diary,  know  that 
I  am  the  servant  of  my  people — the 
people  who  love  little  children,  and 
at  Christmas  time  I  go  to  and  fro 
over  the  whole  earth  carrying  with 
me  gifts — tokens  of  love  from  those 
to  whom  children  are  dear.  All  day 
the  pages  and  the  maidens  have  been 
busy  making  up  catalogues  of  names, 
to  whom  gifts  are  to  be  presented. 

Mine  is  a  mission  of  love,  and  love 
is  never  weary  or  affected  by  heat  or 
cold,  so  that  the  journey  has  no 
terrors  for  me  along  these  lines.  And 
yet — of  late  I  have  returned  from  my 
annual  visits  saddened  and  depressed, 
for  while  I  have  brought  joy  to  many, 

I  have  had  experiences  that  hurt  me 
to  recollect.  You  see,  much  as  I 
sometimes  long  to  do  it,  I  cannot 
give  a  present,  no  matter  how  it  is 
desired  or  needed  of  my  own  accord. 

The  presents  are  brought  to  me  by 
my  people.  I  am  told  for  whom  they 
are  intended  ;  I  carry  them  to  them, 
but  there  my  power  ends.  Thus  it 
is  decreed.  It  has  struck  me  two  or 
three  times  lately,  during  my  annual 
visits  to  the  earth,  that  frequently 
those  to  whom  a  present  would  mean, 
oh,  so  much,  did  not  get  even  a 
trifling  one,  while  I  bestowed  handsome 
gifts  on  many  who  did  not  need  them, 
and  appreciated  them  little. 

Last  year  this  fact  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  emphasised.  I  wonder  if 
other  bearers  of  presents  have  the 
same  experience.  There,  it  is  a  relief 
to  have  written  my  worries  down  in  my 
beloved  Diary.  I  could  summon  my 
council,  of  course,  and  they  might 
help  me  to  redress  the  evil.  But,  no 
— this  year  I  may  have  a  happier 
experience.  Let  me  see,  I  go  to  Ire¬ 
land  first,  that  land  of  fairies,  where 
the  people  are  warm-hearted  and  im¬ 
pulsive,  and  give  liberally  with  both 
hands,  never  looking  for  any  reward. 

No  matter  what  I  see  to  grieve  me 
elsewhere,  certainly  there  my  ideals 
on  Christmas  gifts  will  be  realised. 

I  have  such  a  long  list  of  names. 

Surely  no  one  to  whom  a  present  means 
much  will  be  forgotten.  I  am  glad  I  am 
going  to  Ireland  first.  It  will  be  a  good 
start. 


frost  bent,  and  whispered  to  each  other  as  the 
North  Wind  passed  through.  From  the  palace 
windows  streamed  a  wonderful  light,  opal¬ 
escent  and  pale  and  mystical  as  the  moonlight. 

The  palace  steps  were  lined  with 
pages  and  attendants,  dressed  alike 
in  suits  of  silver,  glittering  with 
brilliant  jewels. 

Three  maidens,  clad  in  glistening 
robes  of  silver,  over  which  their  long 
hair  fell  like  veils  of  gold,  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  the  sledge. 

J  ust  as  I  was  about  to  start,  Cupid 
came  hurrying  out  of  the  Palace. 
Such  a  tiny  little  fellow  he  looked. 
He  scrambled  up  behind  me,  as  the 
maidens  tucked  the  tiger  skins  round 
me,  and  put  his  arms  about  my  neck 
and  kissed  me.  How  sweet  and  warm 
was  the  touch  of  his  lips. 

“  I  have  not  much  to  do  with 
Christmas  presents  now  somehow,”  he 
said,  “  but  I  will  be  busy  in  other 
quarters  till  you  come  back — but,  I’ll 
miss  you,  old  man  !”  and  he  kissed  me 
again,  and  sprang  off  the  sledge. 

I  have  thought  since  that  his  re¬ 
mark  was  strange,  but  he  is  a  funny 
little  fellow,  Cupid,  and  you  can  never 
quite  account  for  him.  And  now, 
ironi  among  the  pines  there  came  the 
dreamy  pipings  of  a  wood  nymph's 
lute.  And  then  the  lute’s  strain  was 
caught  up  within  the  palace,  as  by 
a  peifectly-tuned string  orchestra,  and 
exquisite  fairy-like  music  floated  up¬ 
wards,  and  out  into  the  night. 

The  attendants  gathered  the  reins, 
the  reindeer  darted  off  down  the  drive, 
and  out  of  the  gates — the  ice-palace 
and  its  beautiful  occupants  were  left 
behind. 

It  is  a  fine  city,  Belfast,  and  I  like 
that  big  white  building  they  call  the 
City  Hall.  It  reminds  me  of  my  own 
magnificent  p.'.lace  in  the  land  of  the 
snows.  I  like  the  people,  too,  though 
somehow  they  are  not  quite  what  you 
expect  if  you  have  only  read  about 
Ireland.  Belfast  is  in  the  North,  of 
course,  and  it  is  very  different  from 
the  South.  The  people  have  a  blunt 
brusqueness  about  them  that  you  re¬ 
quire  to  get  used  to.  There  seems  to 
be  a  lot  of  money  about  the  city, 
and  I  think  you  might  like  and  love 
the  people  if  you  knew  them  well. 

I  fancy  their  hearts  are  kind- — when 
you  reach  them.  To-morrow  I  set  out 
on  my  mission,  and  I  will  learn 
more  about  them. 

Dec.  23rd. — I  am  just  in  from  my  first 
round,  and  I  am  grieved  beyond  expression. 
The  first  thing  that  saddened  me  as  I  hur¬ 
ried,  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  men,  through 


Belfast,  December  22nd. — I’m  not  home 
sick,  certainly  not.  I  love  my  work,  it  is  my 
life.  Somehow  though  I  can’t  get  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  palace,  over  which  I  am  the  ruling 


SANTA  CLAUS  I  DON’T  COME  TO  THE  LIKES  OV  UZ.” 

spirit,  as  it  looked  when  I  left  it  last  night,  out 
of  my  mind.  How  it  gleamed  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  Round  it  pines  glittering  with  hoar 
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the  main  streets  of  the  beautiful  city,  was  the 
sight  of  two  ragged  children  staring  eagerly 
into  the  windows  of  a  big  toy  shop.  Their 
faces  were  so  pinched  and  wistful-looking,  that 
I  stopped  my  sledge,  got  down,  and  stood 
beside  them  to  hear  what  they  were  saying. 
At  first  they  did  not  speak  at  all ;  they  just 
gazed,  dumbly,  at  the  beautiful  toys. 

At  length  the  girl  exclaimed  : 

“  Samuel  James,  isn’t  that  a  lovely  doll  ? 
How  I  wish  I  had  her  for  my  very  own.  I 
wouldn’t  mind  being  hungry  all  day  if  I’d 
her  to  take  care  of. 

I’d  pretend  I’d  spent 
all  the  money  on 
getting  nice  things 
for  her. to  eat,  and  on 
her  pretty  clothes, 
an’  then  I  wouldn’t 
mind,  maybe,”  she 
went  on,"  if  I  hangs 
a  stockin’  up  Santa 
Claus  might  bring 
me  a  dolly — not  as 
lovely  as  her,  per¬ 
haps,  but  a  dolly  as 
I  could  be  proud  of 
an’  take  care  of." 

“  Santa  Claus  !  ” 

The  boy’s  tones  were 
bitterly  sarcastic. 

“  Santa  Claus  don't 
come  to  the  likes  ov 
uz.  He  just  calls  on 
boys  and  girls  as 
has  enough  to  eat 
and  drink  and  more 
toys  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with 
already.”  I  turned 
away.  There  was 
some  truth  in  what 
the  child  had  said. 

Anyway  I  could  not 
call  on  them,  and  I 
had  four  dolls  for 
one  little  girl,  whose 
nursery  is  full  of  toys 
and  dolls  already. 

Similar  cases  con¬ 
fronted  me  on  every 
hand.  My  work  is 
entirely  among  child¬ 
ren,  but  I  keep 
wondering  if  it  is  the 
same  with  grown-up 
people.  Are  those  to 
whom  a  trifling  pre¬ 
sent,  a  card,  would 
mean  a  great  deal, 
often  forgotten,  while 
those  who  have  al¬ 
ready  much  have 
gifts,  many  of  them 
duplicates,  showered 
upon  them.  I  am 
determined  to  find 
out  if  this  is  the 
case.  To-morrow  I 
will  visit  some  of  the 
mansions  of  the 
County  people. 

December  24.  — 

Another  dispiriting, 
depressing  experience 
to-day.  I  journeyed 
to  01. e  of  those 
beautiful  Irish  homes  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide  domain,  through  which  a  river 
wound  like  a  silver  ribbon.  I  passed  up 
the  sweeping  carriage  way  and  entered  the 
mansion.  The  Christmas  presents  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  bewildering  array  in  the  billiard 
room.  I  inspected  them  carefully.  Was  any¬ 
thing  that  is  at  all  dear  to  the  heart  of  man 
or  woman  missing  from  this  collection  ? 

Now  there  was  the  soft  frou-frou  of  a  woman’s 
skirt  as  the  mistress  of  the  house  came  into 
the  room,  and  turned  on  the  electric  light. 

"To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,”  she 
murmured,  as  she  glanced  at  valuable 


pictures,  gleaming  silver  and  gold  articles, 
priceless  lace,  exquisite  china,  dazzling  jewel¬ 
lery. 

"There  are  a  good  many  duplicates, though," 
she  continued.  "  What  a  number  of  feather 
boas,  and  I  have  several  without  these. 
Well,  the  cook  and  the  housemaid  can  have 
one  each.” 

She  lifted  the  pretty  feather  trifles  care¬ 
lessly. 

"  Why,  one  is  from  Barbara  Coates  ! 
She  can  scarcely  afford  to  send  such  a  present, 


but  I  suppose  she  thinks  she  must,  because 
I  always  gave  her  a  handsome  Christmas 
gift.  Really,  one  gets  pretty  much  what 
one  gives  after  all.  Give  handsome  presents, 
get  handsome  presents.  Give  none — well, 
I  am  afraid  you  may  expect  none.” 

I  had  seen  enough  :  I  stumbled  out. 

As  I  was  getting  back  to  the  city  again,  I 
met  a  postman  going  his  rounds,  whistling 
a  gay  tune  as  he  rapped  sharply  at  almost 
every  door. 

I  got  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
told  him  my  experiences.  He,  alas  !  only 
corroborated  them 


“  I’d  like  to  have  nice  letters  and  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  in  them  for  many  whose  hearts 
are  just  aching  for  them,  but  when  their 
friends  don’t  send  them,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  bring  them  to  them,  ”  he  confided  to 
me.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  the  post¬ 
man. 

“  Seems  to  me,"  he  observed,  “  there’s 
somethiug  wrong  with  this  Christmas  present 
system.  Them  as  gives  presents  gets  ’em. 
Them  as  can’t  afford  to  give  gets  none. 
They  should  be  called  Christmas  exchanges, 

not  Christmas  gifts. 
But  come  along  with 
me  to-morrow  for  a 
little  while,"  he  sug¬ 
gested,  "  and  see  for 
yourself.”  So,  to¬ 
morrow  I  will  ac¬ 
company  him  on  one 
of  his  rounds. 

Dec.  2  5th.  —  I 
spent  the  forenoon 
with  my  good- 
hearted  friend,  the 
postman,  calling  with 
him  at  residences  in 
suburbia.  At  one 
villa  an  eager  crowd 
of  young  people  an¬ 
swered  the  postman’s 
knock,  and  stretched 
out  expectant  hands 
for  letters  and  par¬ 
cels.  What  a  lot 
they  seemed  to  get. 
How  they  laughed 
and  chatted  over 
them  ! 

In  the  background 
the  overworked  gen¬ 
eral  servant  was 
waiting,  apparently 
unobserved,  watching 
with  wistful  eyes  the 
sorting  of  the  letters 
and  packages. 

There  is  nothing 
for  you,  Bridget,” 
one  of  the  young 
ladies  announced,  as 
she  observed  her. 

The  girl  turned 
away  sadly,  murmur¬ 
ing,  “  Nothing  for 
me,  and  I  would 
have  given  anything 
if  someone  had  re¬ 
membered  me  and 
sent  just  a  card  with 
bells  and  snow  on  it, 
and  a  few  words  to 
wish  me  a  happy 
Christmas.” 

"  Come  ou,”  the 
postman  whispered 
to  me.  If  I  stayed 
as  long  as  this  at 
every  house  I  would 
never  get  through.” 

We  were  almost  at 
the  end  of  his  dis¬ 
trict,  when  I  was 
struck  by  a  woman 
watching  him  intent¬ 
ly  from  her  window. 
And  her  eyes  were  so 
wistful  with  longing  and  loneliness,  they 
held  me  and  made  me  pause. 

"  Have  you  nothing  for  that  house  ?” 
I  inquired.  "  That  woman  looks  as  if  she 
was  expecting  a  letter.” 

“  No,  nothing  to-day,”  my  companion 
replied.  "  She  very  seldom  gets  a  letter. 
Sometimes  I  take  her  a  bill  or  a  circular,  but 
she  don’t  get  a  letter  except  once  in  awhile.” 

"  She  interests  me,  she  has  a  pretty  face,” 
I  said.  "  I  would  like  to  know  a  little  about 
her.” 

"  Step  in  and  see  her  then,”  the  postman 
advised.  "  There  is  a  beggar  on  her  door- 


TO  HIM  THAT  HATH  SHALL  BE  GIVEN'. 
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A  Noted  Belfast  Pharmacy— Tate’s  Medical  Hall,  7  &  9,  Royal  Avenue. 

Tate’s  Medical  Hall  is  admittedly  one  of  the  finest  pharmacies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  All  prescriptions  are  made  up  under  Mi.  Tates  personal 
supervision,  and  only  drugs  of  the  highest  giade  are  used.  1  he  firm  has  a  world  wide  reputation,  and  testimonials  referiing  in  the  most  eulogistic 
terms  to  Tate’s  sweet  Irish  scents,  toilet  and  phai maceutical  preparations,  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Our  readers  are  for  a 
long  time  familiar  with  the  productions  of  this  fine  central  establishment,  where  they  are  always  sure  of  prompt  and  courteous  treatment. 


DELIGHTFUL  PRESENTS !  Tate’s  Sweet  Irish  Scents. 

OYLUVYU,  OSOSWEET,  IRISH  VIOLETS,  SHAMROCK  BOUQUET,  AND  MEDOSWEET. 

In  Beautiful  Cut  Glass  Bottles,  Sprays,  and  Fancy  Carton  Boxes,  front  3  6  to  40/-  each;  and  In  Plain  Bottles,  at  2/6  each  and  upwards. 

Made  only  at  TATE’S  MEDICAL  HALL  ROYAL  AVENUE,  BELFAST.  DUBL,N  ^y54BVotEe?’^ 
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Cabinetmakers,  Upholsterers,  Bedding  Manufacturers,  and  General  House  Furnishers. 

Pretty  Bits  of  'Furniture  for  Christmas  Offerings. 

90,  92,  94,  DONEGALL  STREET, 

Library  Street  and  Union  Street,  BELFAST. 
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LEAVES  FROM  SANTA 

step.  She  will  open  the  door  to  him,  and 
you  can  slide  in  unobserved.” 

I  acted  on  his  suggestion.  I  followed  her 
into  the  lonely  sitting-room,  and  watched 
her  seat  herself  by  the  fire. 

I  thought  I  would  have  got  at  anyrate 
one  letter,  and  maybe  a  card  to-day.  I 
expected  Barbara  Coates  wouldn’t  have  for¬ 
gotten  me  quite.  I  thought  for  the  sake  of 
the  old  days  she  would  have  remembered  me 
at  Christmas,  but  I  can’t  send  presents  or 
cards,  and  I  suppose  I  should  not  look  for 
anything,  only  Barbara. — I  fancied  Bar¬ 
bara - ” 

She  broke  off  shortly,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  tears  trickled  through  her 
fingers.  Barbara  Coates  !  the  donor  of  the 
feather  boa  to  the  woman  who  was  possessed 
of  eight. 

I  crept  out  into  the  street.  To-morrow  1 
leave  Ireland  and  cross  to  England. 

Dec.  26th. — Liverpool. — My  work  is  done, 
and  I  am  not  going  in  search  of  fresh  adven¬ 
ture.  Ah  !  Diary  dear,  this  year’s  experiences 
have  been  worse  than  ever.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  my  hands  are  tied.  I  see  the  evil, 
but  I  cannot  put  a  finger  out  to  help  it. 
Yet,  stay,  when  I  reach  again  my  palace  in 
the  land  of  snows,  I  will  summon  my  council, 
and  relate  some  of  my  adventures  to  them, 
and  they  who  hold  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  mortals  so  dear,  will  make  an  effort,  I  know, 
to  redress  the  evil,  will  try  to  give  pleasure 
at  this  season  to  many  who  sadly  need  it,  but 
who  heretofore  have  looked  for  it  in  vain. 

Dec.  27th. — In  the  Band  of  the  Snows. — I 
am  back  again  in  the  Ice  Palace,  that  happy 
abode  where  no  cold  or  weariness  ever  pene¬ 
trates.  The  quick-fingered  pages  divested 
me  of  my  crimson  fur  trimmed  coat  and  hat, 
on  my  arrival,  and  conducted  me  with  much 
ceremony  to  the  banqueting  hall — a  spacious 
aputment,  white  and  glistening  as  the  hoar 
frost,  save  for  the  opalescent  light  that  issues 
from  wonderful  lamps  of  pearl  and  silver. 

The  maidens  saw  at  once  that  something 
in  the  great  world  that  lies  beyond  our  palace 
had  made  my  soul  sorrowful.  So  with  the 
tinkling  of  a  silver  bell  they  summoned  the 
Council.  I  flung  myself  down  dejectedly  on 
my  couch  of  white  velvet,  and  the  council, 
eleven  figures  in  bright  white  garments,  seated 
themselves  gravely  round  the  dais,  where  I 
reclined .  Cupid  is  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
but  Cupid  does  nothing  like  anyone  else,  so  he 
perched  himself  on  the  top  of  the  sofa. 

I  related  my  adventures  to  them,  pointed 
out  my  grievance,  and  when  I  had  finished, 
at  first  only  silence  answered  me. 

The  dimples  had  disappeared  from  Cupid’s 
cheeks,  and  his  face  was  very  grave.  The 
feathers  of  his  wings  were  ruffled,  and  he  tugged 
at  the  bandage  on  his  eyes — a  trick  of  his 
when  he  is  puzzled  and  dismayed.  At  last 
he  spoke  : 

We  have  heard  your  story,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  that  requires  attention.  Of  late, 
as  I  hinted  to  you  on  a  previous  occasion,  I 
have  had  little  to  dc  with  Christmas  giving, 
the  consequence  is,  it  has  degenerated  into 
little  better  than  a  Christmas  exchange. 

I  hose  who  give  handsome  presents  receive 
them,  those  who  cannot  do  this  are  neglected 
and  forgotten. 

"  Your  council  can  and  will  help  you 
though,”  Cupid  continued.  "Eleven  of 
its  members  are  eleven  spirits,  who  roam  to 
and  fro  over  the  earth,  suggesting  good  and 
kindly  deeds  to  men  and  women.  I,  Cupid, 
the  god  of  love,  am  your  council’s  chairman.' 
In  the  future,  for  a  full  month  before  Christmas 
we  will  visit  the  earth,  suggesting  to  men  that 
it  is  particularly  the  lonely  and  sad  who  should 
be  remembered  at  Christmas. 

T'S  jus*  wanf  °f  thought,”  Cupid  assured 
me.  1  here  is  so  much  goodness  in  men 
and  women,  they  would  not  have  any  lonelv 
and  sad  round  them  at  Christmas  if  they  knew, 
but  we  will  remedy  this,  never  fear.  We’ll  just 
whisper  to  them  it  will  be  quite  enough  to  be 
sure  not  to  forget  the  lonely  and  sad  at 
Christmas — the  lonely  and  sad.” 

Diary  dear,  I  am  relieved.  The  kind-hearted 
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Irish  people  anyway  I  know  will  heed  the 
m  ssage — for  they  have  beautiful  eyes,  the 
Irish  people,  and  so  they  must  have  beautiful 
souls. 

.Next  year  at  any  rate  much  loneliness 
and  sadness  will  be  lessened  all  over  the 
world,  and  to  remember  the  lonely  and  sad 
is  the  true  Christmas  spirit.  The  account  of 
my  journey  in  next  year’s  diary  will  be  a  brigh¬ 
ter,  happier  one,  I  fancy. 


An  American  Queen  of  the  Irish  Court. 

( Concluded  from  page  I2) 

Street  Chapel,  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  according  to  the 
rubric  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
the  bride  was  a  member.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  Marchioness 
of  Wellesley  regularly  attended  Mass  in 
the  pro-Cathedral,  Marlborough  Street,  then 
newly  opened,  and  was  always  attended  to 
and  from  Divine  service  by  a  cavalry  escort. 

During  the  winter  months  banquets  and 
musical  parties- — they  were  not  then  described 
as  State  concerts — were  of  weekly  occurrence. 
The  first  Drawing-room  of  the  season  was 
held  on  the  9th  March,  1826.  "  His  Excel¬ 

lency,”  wrote  th°  reporters,  "  appeared  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits;  and  the  grand 
and  dignified  manner  of  the  amiable  Marchion¬ 
ess  attracted  universal  attention.”  It  is 
interesting  to  be  able  to  relate  that  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  wore  a  rich  silk-lama  dress,  orna¬ 
mented  with  pink  J  apcnicas,  mixed  with  silver 
wheat;  her  splend'd  train  was  of  Irish  silver 
tabinet,  shamrock  pattern,  richly  trimmed 
with  silver.  Her  headdress,  a  wreath  of  Jap- 
onicas  and  silver  wheat, surrounded  by  a  plume, 
beautifully  arranged,  not  so  heavy  as  usually 
worn  by  the  fashionable  people  of  the  period. 
The  lappets,  too,  were  much  wider  and  longer 
than  were  usually  worn.  The  Vicereine  s 
sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Caton,  wore  a  white 
tulle  dress  ;  with  a  full  trimming  of  white 
satin  and  tulle,  ernamented  with  bouquets 
of  flowers,  a  train  of  white  satin,  and  a  head¬ 
dress  of  feathers. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  entertained  on  a 
lavish  scale ;  the  man  who  had  broken  all 
records  as  a  distinguished  Governor-General 
duiing  eight  years  in  India,  and  possessed  the 
poetic  and  artistic  temperament,  didnot  reckon 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  honour  of  his 
King  in  whatever  portion  cf  his  dominions 
he  served  him.  The  Castle  season  extended 
to  the  middle  of  April,  and  was  continued, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  at’the 
Viceregal  Lodge. 

On  the  19th  April  a  command  performance 
was  given  at  the  old  Theatre  Royal,  then  a 
practically  new,  up-to-date  building  for  the 
period.  The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  were 
cheered  through  the  streets,  and  the  house  was 
packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  by  an  audience 
fully  representing  the  classes  and  masses. 

When  the  Viceregal  party  entered  their 
box.  the  house  rose,  cheering  enthusiastically. 
The  Viceroy  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  then 
taking  his  bride  by  the  hand,  he  drew  her 
forward  and  presented  her  to  the  audience. 
The  vehemence  of  the  cheering  at  this  point 
became  so  great  and  prolonged,  that  the 
Marchioness,  like  a  great  and  beloved  beauty 
Dublin  always  welcomed  with  similar  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  our  younger  days,  burst  into 
tears.  That  was  the  signal  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  seemingly  impossible — the  accla¬ 
mations  became  deafening,  and  were  renewed 
again  and  again  during  the  intervals  between 
the  acts.  The  enthusiasm  was  unprece¬ 
dented,  and  its  significance  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  previous 
visit  (in  1822)  to  that  theatre,  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  had  a  miraculous  escape  from 
being  slain  by  a  ruffian  who  threw  an  empty 
pint  bottle  at  the  Viceroy’s  head. 

In  less  than  a  month  afterwards  a  great 
ball  was  given  at  the  Rotunda.  Rich  and  poor, 
gentle  and  simple,  were  all  united  in  the  de¬ 
sire  to  honour  the  "new  Vicereine.  Political 
acerbities  and  the  Viceroy’s  well-known 
predisposition  in  favour  of  Catholic  emanci¬ 


pation  (which  was  granted  three  years  later), 
made  his  position  somewhat  difficult.  Never¬ 
theless  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  the 
long  lists  of  notabilities  attending  the  Castle 
functions,  or  other  more  public  displays, 
whereat  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  at¬ 
tended.  One  who  was  present  at  the  Ro¬ 
tunda  ball  relates  that  the  distinguished  pair 
arrived  at  ten  o’clock,  the  Marchioness  leaning 
upon  the  arm  cf  the  Viceroy.  "  They  were 
received  with  acclamations,  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  pair  as,  with  slow  and 
stately  steps,  they  advanced  up  the  saloon, 
followed  by  a  brilliant  suite.  A  throne,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  brilliant  canopy  of  scarlet  and 
gold,  was  erected  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
reception  room  ;  here  they  seated  them¬ 
selves,  while  their  suite  formed  a  hollow 
square  around  it,  to  exclude  the  crowd  of 
spectators  from  a  too  near  approach. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  wore  a  rich 
uniform,  decorated  with  orders.  The  Mar¬ 
chioness  was  dressed  simply  in  white,  but 
looked  every  inch  a  queen.  She  was  digni¬ 
fied,  but  at  the  same  time  easy  in  her  manners. 
Her  figure  was  exquisitely  proportioned  ;  her 
arms  and  shoulders  were  beautifully  moulded  ; 
her  features  were  classical,  her  profile  delicate 
and  distinguished  ;  her  complexion  fair  and 
lovely  beyond  description,  and  her  nose,  that 
difficult  feature,  was  straight  and  Grecian 
in  form.  Certainly  no  other  Court  in  Europe 
could  have  produced  a  woman  of  greater 
elegance  or  more  accomplished  manners  than 
the  Ameiican  Queen  of  the  Irish  Court." 

The  summer  was  spent  at  Lord  Meath's  seat, 
Kilrudderv,  Bray,  Co.  Wicklow,  and  it  was 
probably  whilst  there  that  news  arrived  that 
the  grandfather  of  the  Marchioness,  by  a 
singular  fate  had  become  the  only  survi- 
ving  member  of  the  patriots,  who  signed  the 
declaration  of  independence.  On  thef  next 
succeeding  4th  July  anniversary,  at  a  banquet 
given  at  Charleston,  Bishop  England  pro¬ 
posed  the  toast — “  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton 
— in  the  land  from  which  his  grandfather 
fled  ir  terror,  his  [grand]  daughter  now  reigns 
a  Queen." 

The  period  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley's 
first  term  of  Viceroyalty  ended  in  the  spring 
of  1828.  He  resumed  office  in  the  autumn 
of  1 833,  remaining  till  the  close  of  the  follow 
ing  year.  Between  these  two  periods  the 
Marquis  had  accepted  the  Lord  Stewardship 
and  the  Marchioness  was  appointed  first 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Queen  Adelaide. 

There  is  indisputable  evidence  that  the 
union  between  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
was  a  particularly  happy  one.  Her  amiability 
suited  his  temperament,  and  her  fortune  was 
expended  in  living  up  to  their  joint  ideals.  Like 
her  two  titled  sisters  the  Marchioness  was 
childless,  and  she'and  her  distinguished  hus¬ 
band  were  free  to  devote  themselves  to  Court 
duties.  Acting  as  intermediary,  she  induced 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  visit  his  brother,  her 
husband,  on  16th  May,  1839.  These  two 
great  Dublin-born  men,  who  had  rendered 
incomparable  services  to  the  British  Empire 
were^  estranged  without  ever  having  “fallen 
cut,”  as  the  phrase  is.  When  they  met  they 
chatted  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  es¬ 
trangement. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  died  in  September 
1842,  in  his  83rd  year,  the  Marchioness  then 
being  in  her  45th  year.  Three  years  later 
news  ai rived  of  her  grandfather’s  death  at  the 
same  age  as  her  late  husband  had  attained. 
The  Marchioness  was  then  resident  in  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
late  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  attended  by  the 
faithful  negress,  Henrietta  Johnson,  who  had 
been  her  servitor  and  companion  from  child¬ 
hood.  On  the  17th  December,  1853,  after  a 
few  days’  illness,  the  ex-American  Queen  of 
the  Irish  Court  died  in  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  aged  56.  Her  sister,  Elizabeth,  who 
accompanied  her  to  Dublin,  and  some 
years  afterwards  married  Lord  Stafford,  died 
at  the  convent,  Eastbourne,  in  1862  ;  and 
Louisa,  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  passed  away  at 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea  in  1874.  The  black 
woman,  Henrietta  Johnson,  survived  her 
three  patrons  until  1905,  when,  it  is  believed 
she  had  reached  the  age  of  1 1 1  or  1 1 2  years. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  CHILD. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 
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It  was  a  long  time  ago  since  the  mother  of  the  children  at  Fir  Tree  Hall 
had  left  them  :  an  endless  age  it  seemed  to  Betty,  and  Fan  and  Peter 
and  little  Pat — though  it  could  not  have  been  so  long,  as  grown-up  people 
count  time, 
since  Pat  was 
only  six  years 
old.  She  had 
died  when  Pat 
was  born. 

Poor,  sweet 
woman  !  The 
people  round 
about  the  moun¬ 
tainous  Irish 
country  shook 
their  heads  when 
they  thought  of 
her,  and  said 
sorrowfully  that 
she  could  not  be 
happy  in  the 
place  where  she 
was  gone  to  if 
she  had  any  idea 
of  the  desolation 
and  ruin  she  had 
left  behind.  F'or 
Richard  Fergu- 
son  had  taken  , 
to  drink  after 
his  wife’s  death, 
and  had  re¬ 
mained  drunk, 
with  a  few  in¬ 
tervals  of  mis¬ 
erable  consci¬ 
ousness,  during 
the  three  years 
he  lived  after 
her  :  and  ought 
to  have  died, 
said  many  a 
one,  before  he 
married  Jane 
Anne  Cleaver, 
one  of  his  own 
servants. 

The  other  ser¬ 
vants  cleared 
out  after  the 
marriage.  They 
were  not  going 
to  sit  down 
under  J  ane  Anne 
for  a  mistress, 
not  they.  They 
all  knew  how 
she  had  got  the 
poor  master  to 
marry  her  — 
by  bringing  him 
drink  for  his 
destruction,  and 
then  carrying 
him  off  and 
keeping  hint 
fuddled  till  the 
Registrar  at 
Quayside  had 
tied  the  knot. 

Sure,  said  the 
people,  wouldn’t 
he  be  punished 
for  all  his  sins  if 
he  could  only 
know  the  un¬ 
happiness  of  the  poor  children  he  had  left  behind  him — for  he 
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fond  father  as  well  as  a  fond  husband,  and  it  never  would  have  happened 
only  for  the  drink. 

F'ir  Tree  Hall  was  a  big  rambling  house,  which  would  have  required 
a  whole  staff  of  servants  to  keep  it  in  order.  It  had  been  decaying, 


growing  shabbier  year  by  year,  but  till  Richard  Ferguson's  second  mar¬ 
riage  it  had  kept  its  shabby  dignity,  as  it  kept  its  usual  Irish  entourage 
of  pensioners  of  one  kind  or  another.  Jane  Anne  had  thought  to  do  a 

great  thing  for 
herself  when  she 
married  the 
master  and  sent 
the  pensioners 
packing.  She 
had  not  done 
so  well  after  all. 
The  place  was 
heavily  encum¬ 
bered  There 
was  very  little 
money  and  there 
were  the  four 
children.  J  ane 
Anne,  in  the 
early  days  of 
her  promotion, 
had  given  her¬ 
self  airs,  and 
made  enemies  of 
her  own  class. 
Now,  in  her 
widowhood,  she 
was  left  alone. 
The  gardens 
were  overgrown, 
the  stableyard 
empty,  the 
house  going  to 
rack  and  ruin; 
and  J  ane  Anne's 
temper  as  bad 
as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  imagine, 
especially  after 
she  had  gone 
over  to  Quay¬ 
side  by  train 
and  come  back 
red  in  the  face, 
with  a  dull 
glare  in  her  eyes 
which  the  child¬ 
ren  had  learned 
to  dread. 

It  seemed  no¬ 
body’s  business 
to  see  how 
Richard  Fergu¬ 
son’s  children 
were  dealt  with. 
Fir  Tree  Hall  is 
in  a  beautiful 
but  rather  deso¬ 
late  andpoverty- 
stricken  coun¬ 
try,  of  few 
gentry;  and  the 
drive  up  to  the 
house  extends 
a  full  mile  from 
the  entrance 
gates.  J  ane 
Anne  had  been 
very  rude  to 
one  or  two  good 
people  who  had 
called.  No  one 
suspected  that 
she  ill  -  treated 
the  children. 
And,  after  all, 
Richard  Ferguson 
His  friends  were 
before  his  death, 
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v  ho  was  going  to  take  charge  of  four  children? 
did  not  seem  to  have  a  relative  left  in  the  world, 
dead  or  alienated.  When  he  had  spokeiij  just 


with  a  hand 
said— 
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wet  with  the  sweat  of  death  on  Peter's  shoulder,  h 
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"  Write  .  .  .  Aunt  Lucy  .  .  412  His 
voice  had  died  off.  He  had  never  finished 
the  sentence. 

Jane  Anne  through  everything  had  re¬ 
tained  her  Northern  preference  for  what  I 
might  call  a  ruthless  cleanliness.  The  greater 
part  of  the  big  house  might  go  to  rack  and 
ruin.  The  part  in  which  she  lived  must  be 
clean.  She  closed  up  the  big  handsome  rooms 
upstairs.  They  suffered  less  shut  up  than 
open.  She  preferred  to  live  in  the  kitchen, 
and  since  she  had  grown  lazy  of  late  and  was 
tending  to  stoutness,  the  kitchen  premises 
had  to  be  kept  clean  by  someone  else  than 
her.  There  was  no  one  to  do  it  but  the  chil¬ 
dren — with  J  ane  Anne's  eyes  and  tongue 
over  them.  There  seemed  miles  of  those 
kitchen  premises  to  the  children,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  stone  staircases.  The  children  spent 
most  of  their  lives  washing  and  scrubbing, 
that  is  to  say  Betty  and  Peter  did,  for  the 
others  were  too  little  to  be  of  much  use. 
Betty  and  Peter  must  be  up  in  the  dark  of 
the  winter  mornings.  The  fire  had  to  be 
made  and  the  kitchen  tiles  scrubbed  over, 
and  everything  clean  and  shining,  and  the 
breakfast  ready  before  J  ane  Anne  streeled 
down  in  her  dirty  dressing-gown.  Whatever 
there  was  good  to  be  eaten  she  had.  The 
children  had  what  Jane  Anne  might  have 
flung  to  a  dog,  if  she  had  kept  anything  so 
useless.  They  should  have  been  tall,  hand¬ 
some,  well-formed  children,  but  they  were 
half-starved ;  and  Betty  and  Peter  were 
cruelly  overworked,  and  had  not  enough  sleep 
and  lay  cold  at  night  and  were  ill-clad.  All 
four  children  were  cowed.  Even  Pat  who 
was  naturally  merry  had  almost  forgotten 
how  to  laugh,  except  when  he  played  with  the 
Christmas  Child,  whose  picture  his  mother 
had  hung  on  the  nursery  wall  before  Pat  was 
born.  At  times  even  Pat  wore  a  frightened 
look,  and  would  cower  down  like  a  beaten  dog 
if  J  ane  Anne’s  eyes  rested  upon  him. 

Hitherto  the  children  had  not  brought  J  ane 
Anne’s  direct  wrath  upon  them.  They  were 
too  thoroughly  cowed  for  that  ;  but  about 
a  week  before  Christmas  little  Pat,  sitting 
to  peel  potatoes  at  the  table  in  the  kitchen 
with  his  stepmother,  was  suddenly  sick.  See¬ 
ing  what  his  meal  had  been  composed  of  it 
was  no  wonder. 

J  ane  Anne  pounced  upon  him,  carried  him 
struggling  into  the  back  yard  and  turned 
the  pump  upon  him,  all  the  time  shaking 
and  objurgating  the  terrified  child  till  he  was 
almost  out  of  his  wits. 

She  had  half -drowned  him  before  Betty 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Betty  had  been 
scrubbing  a  bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  house 
and  had  not  known  what  was  happening. 

She  hurled  herself  full  upon  her  step¬ 
mother  like  a  little  fury,  using  what  means 
of  attack  nature  had  given  her — her  nails, 
her  feet — she  was  wearing  hob-nailed  boots 
that  it  would  have  broken  her  mother’s  heart 
to  see.  Unexpectedly  J  ane  Anne  fell  back 
before  the  onslaught.  The  boots  had  done 
great  execution  on  her  shins.  Betty  rejoiced 
at  the  queer  look  of  fear  that  came  into  the 
woman’s  yellow  face.  Of  course  she  would 
have  to  suffer  for  it  later  :  they  would  all 
have  to  suffer  for  it — but  the  gratified  hatred 
in  the  little  heart  was  sweet  for  the  moment. 
Poor  Betty,  who  was  by  nature  the  gentlest 
of  children  !  What  a  heartbreak  it  would 
have  been  to  Angela  Ferguson. 

She  had  snatched  Pat  from  the  amazed 
J  ane  Anne  before  the  lady  could  recover 
herself,  and  carried  him  upstairs.  She  had 
torn  off  his  wet  clothes,  and  put  him  into 
bed.  Her  cheeks  were  flaming,  and  her  eyes 
shining.  Presently  she  would  break  down 
into  floods  of  tears  ;  but  not  yet. 

When  she  had  got  Pat  into  bed  she  looked 
about  her.  He  must  have  something  over 
him  besides  the  wretched  thin  single  blanket 
which  J  ane  Anne  allowed,  if  he  was  to  be  made 
warm.  She  got  her  own  blanket  — she  and 


Fan  slept  together,  as  did  Peter  and  Pat.  It 
was  no  good  :  the  stuff  was  worn  through. 

Ah  ! — she  had  an  idea.  She hvalked  straight 
into  Jane  Anne’s  room.  Jane  Anne  might 
live  in  the  kitchen,  but  she  had  one  of  the 
best  bedrooms  in  the  house.  There  was  a 
big  gilt  bed,  with  curtains  of  scarlet  damask 
like  a  Queen’s  bed.  Jane  Anne’s  cupidity 
would  have  been  excited  if  she  could  have 
known  what  the  bed  was  worth.  It  was 
heaped  with  fleecy  blankets.  Betty  made 
two  or  three  journeys  before  she  was  satisfied 
and  small  Pat  rmder  a  mountain  of  blankets. 
While  she  was  panting  after  her  exertions 
Peter  and  Fan  came  stealing  into  the  room. 
They  always  crept  about  like  a  dog  that  is 
afraid  of  a  blow. 

“  Oh  !  Bet,  what  have  you  done  ?”  Fan 
asked  in  a  whisper. 

One  of  these  days,”  said  Peter  in  a  thick 
voice,  “  I  shall  take  a  knife  and  kill  her. 
She’ll  want  to  do  dreadful  things  to  you. 
But  I  won’t  let  her.  I  shall  kill  her  first. 
I’m  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  always  de¬ 
fends  ladies.  I  will  not  let  her  touch  my 
sister.  ” 

Poor  Peter,  in  dirty  corduroy  trousers 
worn  to  holes  at  the  knees  where  he  knelt  to 
scrub  the  stones,  in  an  old  coat  of  his  father’s, 
with  hob-nailed  boots  which  carried  a  smell 
of  the  fowl-run  he  had  just  been  cleaning 
about  with  them,  was  a  very  deplorable-look¬ 
ing  gentleman. 

But  Betty  ran  to  him  and  took  his  head  into 
her  arms.  Peter  looked  terribly  thin.  His 
colour  was  unwholesome.  His  eyes  were 
sunken,  and  there  were  hollows  behind  his 
ears.  F'eeling  his  sharp  shoulder-blades  un¬ 
der  her  arms,  the  little  sister  was  stricken 
with  a  sudden  terror.  She  might  have 
burst  into  tears  if  she  had  not  heard  Jane 
Anne’s  voice  at  that  moment. 

Jane  Anne  was  calling  from  the  top  of 
the  kitchen  stairs  and  her  voice  had  a  snarl  in 
it.  Betty  closed  the  bedroom  door,  and 
walked  down  quietly.  Despite  her  rags  and 
her  miserable  appearance  she  looked  in  her 
forlorn  courage,  what  she  was,  the  child  of 
gentlefolk. 

”  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?”  she  asked 
of  the  virago,  who  stood  hiding  something 
behind  her  back. 

The  woman  blanched  oddly.  Then  out  came 
the  stick — a  stout  black-thorn,  which  was 
capable  of  reducing  Betty’s  little  half-formed 
bones  to  pulp.  She  had  seized  the  child  when 
Peter  was  upon  her,  and  had  dashed  her 
back  against  the  wall.  The  woman  was 
oddly  limp  in  his  slight  hold.  Like  most 
bullies  she  was  a  coward,  and  the  children’s 
unresisting  helplessness  had  whetted  her 
appetite  for  cruelty. 

"  If  you  touch  my  sister  I  will  kill  you,” 
said  Peter. 

Jane  Anne  pushed  him  back  after  that 
pause  of  stupefaction,  and  stood  looking  at 
him  malevolently,  holding  the  door  of  the 
kitchen  staircase  half  open,  so  that  she  could 
shut  it  between  her  and  Peter  in  case  of 
sudden  attack. 

“  You’ll  go  to  a  reformatory  school,”  she 
said.  ”  That’s  the  only  place  for  you,  you 
young  murderer.  As  for  you,  miss,  you  may 
beg  the  country,  or  go  to  the  poorhouse.  I 
am  going  to  be  married  again.  It’s  time  I 
had  someone  to  defend  me.  Out  the  two  o’ 
ye  go  this  night.  I’ll  thrash  the  devil  out  of 
the  others,  before  they’re  on  the  road  after 

ye.” 

Saying  which  she  shut  the  kitchen  stair¬ 
case  door,  bolted  it  on  the  inside,  and  clat¬ 
tered  down  the  stairs. 

For  a  few  minutes  Peter  and  Betty  stared 
at  each  other.  Then  Betty  burst  into  sob¬ 
bing.  Peter  went  and  put  an  arm  about  her 
and  tried  to  console  her.  They  sat  down  on 
the  stairs,  side  by  side,  holding  each  other’s 
hands  forlornly.  While  they  sat  there,  they 
heard  a  welcome  sound — the  sound  of  the 


old  pony’s  feet  on  the  gravel.  Jane  Anne 
was  going  over  to  Quayside.  She  would  be 
absent  for  the  day. 

There  was  a  staircase  window  from  which 
they  could  see,  and  they  were  in  time  to  see 
Jane  Anne  depart,  whacking  with  a  big  stick 
the  old  pony  which  had  belonged  to  the 
children’s  mother,  and  had  been  put  out  on 
the  grass  for  the  rest  of  its  days  in  Richard 
Ferguson’s  life-time. 

”  Do  you  suppose  she’s  gone  for  the  police 
for  me  ?”  Peter  whispered  in  a  sudden 
terror.  "  She  said  the  reformatory.” 

Betty  was  not  at  all  sure,  but  she  protested 
loudly  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing, 
and  Peter  was  satisfied,  or  in  part  satisfied. 
Anyhow  J  ane  Anne  was  gone  out  for  the  day, 
and  that  was  enough  for  immediate  happi¬ 
ness. 

”  She  said  she  was  going  to  be  married,” 
said  Betty.  ”  It  must  be  that  red-faced  man 
you  disliked  so  much,  Peter,  who  came  to 
see  her  one  day  and  gave  you  his  horse  to 
hold.  She  said  he  was  a  gentleman  who  kept 
a  public-house  in  Quayside.” 

”  If  he  was  to  come  here,”  said  Peter,  “  I’d 
as  soon  be  out  of  it — if  it  was  to  be  a  reform¬ 
atory  school.  If  only  you  were  all  right, 
Betty,  and  the  others.” 

"  Let  us  get  out  of  this,”  said  Betty,  re¬ 
membering  that  she  had  had  no  breakfast. 
All  these  happenings  were  over  and  done 
with  before  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
“She  may  have  left  us  a  pinch  of  tea  and 
some  bread,  and  we’ll  make  toast,  and  milk 
the  goat  and  have  a  feast.” 

“  I  believe  papa  meant  me  to  write  to  Aunt 
Lucy,”  said  Peter.  “  He  looked  so  unhappy 
while  he  tried  to  remember  :  and  then  he  fell 
asleep.  Let  us  go  and  look  at  Aunt  Lucy’s 
picture.  I  can  open  a  shutter,  so  we  can 
see.” 

They  went  into  the  shrouded  drawing¬ 
room,  where  all  the  furniture,  wrapped  up  in 
sheets,  stood  in  a  ghostly  gloom.  With  a 
great  effort  they  got  down  the  big  bar  of  the 
shutters,  and  let  the  light  in.  Either  side 
the  fireplace  there  hung  two  water-colour 
portraits — one  of  the  children’s  mother,  the 
other  of  her  sister,  Aunt  Lucy. 

The  children  knew  nothing  at  all  of  Aunt 
Lucy,  and  only  Betty,  who  was  eleven,  had 
a  hazy  memory  of  a  beautiful  young  mother. 
Both  faces  were  of  a  delicate  oval,  lhey  had 
the  ringlets,  the  softly  smiling  lips,  the  swan 
necks  of  the  Books  of  Beauty  period.  Their 
brown  eyes  looked  at  the  children  with  what 
seemed  a  pitying  tenderness.  Only  there 
was  a  difference.  Aunt  Lucy’s  nose  turned 
up  a  little.  There  was  something  more  wil¬ 
ful  in  her  expression. 

I  remember  now,”  said  Betty,  "  Aunt 
Lucy  married  someone  papa  did  not  approve 
of.  He  thought  she  let  herself  down.  They 
went  to  America.  I  must  have  heard  some¬ 
one  talking  about  it.” 

Again  she  was  aware  of  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

“  bhut  the  shutters,  Peter,”  she  said, 
“  and  let  us  go.  I’m  so  hungry.  No 
one  has  had  any  breakfast.  How  quiet  the 
children  are  !’’ 

It  was  quite  a  considerable  time  before  they 
could  open  the  hall  door,  which  was  bolted 
and  barred.  The  door  at  the  head  of  the 
kitchen  stairs  was  locked,  so  there  was  no  get¬ 
ting  down  that  way.  They  ran  round  the 
house  to  the  kitchen  door.  That,  too,  was 
locked  and  the  key  gone;  the  windows  had 
been  hasped  inside.  J  ane  Anne  had  said  to 
herself  with  a  wicked  smile  as  she  drove  off, 
that  there  wouldn't  be  much  fight  in  the 
children  by  the  time  she  returned. 

Peter  and  Betty  looked  at  each  other  in 
dismay.  The  worst  of  it  would  be  when 
Pat  began  to  demand  his  food.  Pat  was  too 
young  to  be  put  off  long  with  excuses,  and 
even  J  ane  Anne  had  had  to  feed  him  after  a 
fashion,  because  he  cried  so  much  if  he  wasn’t 
fed. 
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They  must  find  something  and  milk  the 
goat,  and  perhaps  there  might  be  an  egg 
during  the  day.  While  they  were  discuss¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  Fan  joined  them. 

"  I  saw  her  go  off,"  said  Fan.  “  Pat’s 
awake,  and  saying  such  silly  things.  He 
says  that  Baby  he  has  a  picture  of  on  the 
wall  came  and  spoke  to  him,  and  told  him 
he  was  going  to  have  a  splendid  Christmas. 
He's  such  a  silly  child.  He  won’t  believe  that 
he  only  dreamt  it.” 

The  children,  even  Betty,  had  no  ideas 
about  religion,  or  very  hazy  ideas.  No  one 
had  troubled  to  teach  them  after  their 
mother  died — and  since  Betty  was  only  five 
and  a  half  then,  she  might  be  pardoned  for 
being  hazy.  But  she  knew  dimly  that  the 
picture  of  the  Christ-Child  which  hung  by 
Pat's  cot,  of  which  he  had  made  a  play¬ 
fellow  during  his  babyhood,  represented 
Someone  who  was  in  heaven,  and  had  great 
power,  and  was  dreadfully  sorry  for  people 
who  were  unhappy,  especially  for  other  chil¬ 
dren. 

”  I  wish  He’d  send  Aunt  Lucy,"  said 
Betty. 

"  Oh,  and  Betty — hadn’t  you  better  put 
back  her  blankets  !  She’ll  kill  you  if  she 
finds  out.  Pat  is  lovely  and  warm  now,  and 
so  am  I,  for  I  lay  down  beside  him,  and  I’m 
sure  the  picture  never  stirred.” 

Pat  apparently  was  none  the  worse  for  his 
immersion.  He  was  lying,  talking  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  wall,  when  Betty  went  upstairs, 
and  he  was  quite,  quite  sure — the  Christ¬ 
mas  Child,  as  he  called  Him,  had  pro¬ 
mised  them  all  a  lovely  Christmas. 

“  It  seems  very  likely,”  said  poor  Betty 
bitterly.  She  was  afraid  to  tell  Pat  that 
there  was  nothing  to  eat.  But  she  suggested 
his  staying  in  bed  and  Fan  with  him.  They 
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could  play  a  game.  There  were  still  games 
in  the  old  nursery  cupboard.  They  would 
keep  warm,  and  they  would  be  less  likely  to 
be  hungry. 

The  goat’s  milk  was  divided  into  four  por¬ 
tions.  The  small  children  had  one  each, 
and  Betty  contrived  that  Peter  should  have 
what  remained.  She  was  still  feeling  scared 
over  the  thinness  of  Peter’s  shoulder-  blades. 
And  his  poor  knees  were  sore  when  they 
looked  through  his  corduroys.  Perhaps  she 
could  mend  the  trousers.  There  was  that 
work-table  of  mother’s,  if  she  could  only 
find  a  needle  in  it  that  was  not  rusted. 
Betty’s  ideas  of  mending  were  very  rudi¬ 
mentary  but  she  thought  she  could  manage 
to  put  something  between  Peter’s  poor 
knees  and  the  stones  he  had  to  scrub. 

Peter  went  out,  and  collected  a  few  pieces 
of  coal  and  scraps  of  wood.  They  found 
matches  and  kindling  wood  in  Jane  Anne’s 
bedroom,  which  had  always  a  fire  at  night, 
and  they  made  a  fire  in  Pat’s  bedroom,  but  it 
smoked  because  the  chimney  was  cold,  and 
refused  to  be  anything  but  the  ghost  of  a 
fire. 

Perhaps  Betty  was  too  faint  from  want 
of  food  to  feel  keenly  or  anything  but 
light-headed.  She  sat  mending  Peter's 
trousers,  while  he  was  wrapped  up  luxuri¬ 
ously  in  one  of  J  ane  Anne’s  woolly  blankets, 
listening  dreamily  to  Pat's  recital  of  all  the 
Christmas  Child  was  going  to  do  for  them. 
Pat  was  a  child  of  imagination,  and  he 
pictured  things  which  Betty  wondered  he 
had  ever  heard  of  while  the  hours  passed  in 
a  dream,  and  the  dusk  gathered  down  upon 
the  house.  She  had  a  swimming  in  her  head, 
and  a  trembling  in  her  limbs.  She  could 
hardly  see  to  finish  the  cobbling  of  Peter’s 
corduroys,  and  she  felt  oddly  faint  after 

- -  Peter  had  retired 

into  a  corner  to  put 
them  on. 

Suddenly  t  h  e  re 
was  a  sound  of 
wheels,  of  horses’ 
feet.  J  ane  Anne 
had  returned.  Pat 
forgot  his  dreams 
and  began  to  whim¬ 
per.  Fan  dived 
down  under  the 
bedclothes.  Peter 
and  Betty  stared 
at  each  other,  and 
Betty  had  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  reforma¬ 
tory  for  Peter,  and 
of  how  she  was  to 
be  turned  out  to 
beg,  leaving  the 
little  ones  to  be 
tortured  by  T  ane 
Anne. 

While  they  looked 
at  each  other  there 
was  a  tremendous 
rat-tat  at  the  hall 
door.  Not  J  ane 
Anne.  Jane  Anne 
would  never  have 
dreamt  of  knocking 
at  the  hall  door. 
Was  it  the  police  ? 
The  thought  ter¬ 
rified  the  two  elder 
children.  The  little 
ones  had  fallen 
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silent.  They  thought  nothing  but  that  Jane 
Anne,  the  tyrant,  had  come  back. 

Rat-tat-tat !  You’d  think  the  door  would 
come  down.  Peter  started  up,  flinging  back 
the  mane  of  fair  hair,  which  would  have 
been  beautiful  if  it  had  been  cared  for. 
There  was  a  look  of  resolution  on  the  poor, 
thin  face. 

"  I  am  going  to  open  the  door,  Bet,”  he 
said,  ”  even  if  it  is  the  police.” 

He  started  off,  Betty  following  him.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  open  the  door,  for  the 
bolts  and  chains  had  not  been  put  back,  but 
a  storm  had  come  up,  and  the  door  came 
open  with  a  great  bang. 

There  was  a  carriage  on  the  neglected 
gravel-sweep.  The  children  hardly  noticed 
it,  because  of  the  little  lady  in  furs  who 
stepped  into  the  hall,  a  big  man  following 
her.  He  had  a  white  beard,  and  kind,  merry 
eyes,  and  Betty  had  a  memory  of  a  picture  of 
Santa  Claus,  which  she  had  seen  somewhere, 
and  thought  that  the  gentleman  looked 
like  Santa  Claus. 

”  Oh  !  dear  !”  said  the  lady  in  a  heart¬ 
broken  voice,  "  this  cannot  be  my  little  Peter. 
And  Betty — is  it  Betty  ?  Oh,  if  I  had  only 
known. 

She  seemed  to  be  terribly  agitated  by  the 
sight  of  them,  and  the  gentleman  was  looking 
at  them  oddly  too.  The  children  could  not 
imagine  what  it  was  all  about,  till  a  rainy 
streak  of  sunshine  came  in  the  Irish  way 
from  the  depths  of  the  storm-cloud,  and 
shone  full  on  the  lady’s  face — and  Betty 
knew. 

“  Oh,  you  are  Aunt  Lucy  !”  she  cried. 

"  I  am  Aunt  Lucy,  my  darling.  Oh,  I  wish 
I  had  known  !” 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it,  Wil¬ 
liam  ?”  to  the  gentleman. 

"  I  should  just  carry  them  right  off,  my 
dear,”  said  the  gentleman  very  decisively, 
"  and  let  the  creature  fight  it  out  after¬ 
wards  if  she  wants  to.  They  want  a  wash 
and  brush  up  and  some  clothes  and  feed¬ 
ing  as  badly  as  any  children  I  ever  hope  to 
see.” 

There  was  a  shocked  sound  in  his  voice  as 
he  spoke. 

"  They  want  some  mothering,  the  poor 
lambs,”  said  the  lady,  with  an  arm  round 
Betty  and  one  round  Peter.  “But  where  are 
the  others,  my  pets  ?  There  are  two  more, 
are  there  not?” 

At  this  moment  Betty  suddenly  slid  and 
would  have  fallen  into  a  limp  heap,  if  her 
aunt’s  arm  had  not  held  her  up. 

When  she  became  quite  aware  of  things 
again,  she  was  in  a  carriage  rolling  along 
swiftly.  The  light  had  not  yet  quite  gone. 
Betty  was  supported  by  her  aunt’s  shoulder; 
Pat  was  sitting  in  a  corner  wrapped  in  a 
blanket ;  and  Peter  and  Fan  were  either  side 
of  the  gentleman. 

“  Ah,  that’s  right,”  said  Aunt  Lucy. 
”  We  were  taking  you  to  a  doctor  as  quickly 
as  we  could  ;  but  I  expect  it  was  hunger 
made  you  faint.  Oh,  you  poor  darlings,  I 
never  can  make  up  to  you.” 

"  I  know,”  said  Pat,  hugging  something 
to  his  breast,  which  turned  out  to  be  his 
picture  of  the  Christ  Child — “  I  know — for 
He  told  me — that  it  was  going  to  be  a  most 
splendid  Christmas.” 
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The  great  strong  fortress  of  the  old  seaport 
of  Lecale  had  long  stood  bare  and  roofless, 
with  the  gaps  in  its  battlements  ever  growing 
deeper  and  wider.  Not  since  the  wars  ot 
1641 — well  nigh  three  hundred  years  ago — 
had  a  fire  warmed  its  hearth.  At  that  event¬ 
ful  time  the  MacArtans  made  a  rush  to  recover 
their  lands  again,  and  stormed  the  Castle  as 
part  of  ’  their  campaign,  and  then  followed 
disaster,  ruin,  and  altered  land  holders, 
with  the  old  walls  lying  desolate. 

The  English  Crown  had  vested  Lecale  in 
the  lordly  FitzGeralds,  earls  of  Kildare  and 
dukes  of  Leinster,  and  from  them  they  had 
come  down  in  the  female  line,  to  names  not 
so  Irish,  who,  in  turn  squandered  all  their 
patrimony,  and  so  the  lands  of  Lecale  and  the 
old  castles  of  Ardglass  must  be  sold. 

Other  castles,  called  King’s  Castle  and 
Queen’s  Castle  (fancy  names  from  their 
eminent  site),  had  been  utterly  destroyed  ; 
others  again  had  fallen  much  to  decay,  like 
old  ruined  aristocracy,  or  gone  into  trade  to 
eke  out  a  precarious  existence. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  old  walls 
must  go  to  the  hammer.  Their  ghosts 
and  past  history  were  not  reserved  by 
the  auctioneers’  conditions  of  sale,  and  so 
went  to  the  new  purchaser.  He  speedily 
roofed  and  floored  the  “  pallace,”  as  an  old 
record  calls  it,  and  made  it  habitable  and  fit 
for  plenishing,  after  the  big  wood  fires  had 
been  lighted  for  some  time.  Gaily  the  sparks 
chased  each  other  up  the  wide  stone  chimneys 
to  the  topmost  tower,  as  if  there  never  had 
been  a  break  since  Dane  or  Norman  baron  or 
Irish  chieftain  had  warmed  his  limbs  under 
the  cross  tree.  Crackling  logs,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Quoile,  were  meet  firing  for  Down’s 
chief  seaport  stronghold.  With  the  returning 
warmth  of  fire  and  renewed  human  occupa¬ 
tion  new  life  returned  to  wall  and  ivy  mantl¬ 
ing.  Great  brown  shell  snails  crawled  out  of 
the  deep  crevices,  and  monstrous  spiders 
showed  themselves,  where  before  they  were 
unnoticed.  Plants  of  wallflower  and  wall 
rue,  sedum  and  lichen  appeared  more  wide¬ 
spread,  snapdragon  and  valerian  became  more 
observable,  and,  more  than  all,  on  early,  bright 
sunny  mornings,  in  the  late  autumn,  the 
whole  tower  became  alive  with  birds,  pigeons 
cooed  in  the  old  columbary,  jackdaws  cawed 
down  the  chimneys,  starlings  crept  into  every 
hole  in  the  masonry,  casting  out  small  stones 
and  mortar  to  the  evident  risk  of  anyone 


walking  beneath.  Tits  were  there  in  abund-  be  seen  in  the  scanty  light,  and  a  truly  for- 

ance  and  linnets,  the  wagtail  fluttered  midable  crowd  they  are.  Not  very  tall,  save 

from  bow-slit  to  battlement.  Every  starling  for  an  odd  one  here  and  there,  but  light  of  hair, 

seemed  to  have  several  sparrows  disputing  long,  curling,  some  beardless  with  youth,  but 

occupancy  with  him.  Great  wheeling  gan-  many  face-reddened  with  seafaring,  bear- 

nets  and  numerous  gulls  hovered  above,  not  ing  well-trimmed  hair  upon  their  countenances, 

deigning  to  alight  on  any  hand-mauled  rocks,  Long,  heavy  boots,  cross-strapped,  and  stud- 

but  closely  observant  all  the  same,  and  a  coast-  ded  with  metal,  leather  tunics,  belted,  with 

guard  reported  that  he  had  even  seen  a  hawk,  much  glittering  chain  mail  over  them,  steel 

but  this  was  not  corroborated.  skull  caps,  with  spikes  and  polished  bands. 

Notice  of  all  this  invasion  of  the  feathered  All  bear  a  short  sword  or  a  battle-axe  in  their 

world  had  been  previously  announced  by  supple,  clever,  well-shaped  hands.  Hastily 

my  old  friend  the  robin,  who  had  hopped  in  they  march  around  the  room,  peering  every- 

through  the  open  casement  of  the  nead  or  where,  but  I  breathe  again,  for  I  am  unno- 

sleeping  chamber,  and  sounded  his  note«,  and  ticed,  and  they  push  on  to  the  battlements  ; 

then  flew  away  to  the  high  curtain  wall  be-  the  noise  of  their  shuffling  feet  can  be  heard 

tween  the  towers,  to  see  what  a  pert  little  as  they  crowd  across  the  roof  to  the  beacon 

chitty-wren  was  after,  up  so  high.  tower  overlooking  the  sea.  Much  animated 

Of  course,  even  pleasant  sleep  was  not  so  talk  takes  place,  and  a  wrangle  of  argument, 

enjoyable  as  a  saunter  up  the  stone-encircling  clearly  over  some  question  of  boats  or  wind  or 

stair  and  around  the  wide  parapets,  watching  navigation,  and  then  they  all  fade  away  as 

such  visitors  in  the  morning  sunlight  on  the  unexpectedly  as  they  had  come, 

balmy  coast  of  County  Down,  with  the  blue  These  could  only  be  the  spirits  of  the  Fin- 
waves  beneath,  and  the  broad  white  lace  galls  or  fair  strangers,  seeking  along  the  Irish 

bordering  the  surplice  of  the  sea.  Life  coast  for  trade  and  plunder  and  dark-eyed 

had  come  back  to  the  old  castle  ;  plants  and  Irisli  girls.  Perhaps  they  had  come  from 

flowers  and  birds  and  insects  recognised  this  the  Strangfiord,  and  were  going  to  Ben  Edar, 

first,  with  their  truly  natural  instinct,  and  so 
other  memories  were  aroused  and  associations 
kindled  to  life  again  or  called  forth  by  the 
unusual  and  unexpected  circumstances  that 
had  been  brought  about.  Soft  sleep  within 
the  old  chamber  was  easily  won,  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  peace  and  health  seemed  to  imbue 
every  stone,  and  beam,  and  wide-splayed 
opening.  It  was  quite  unconsciously  one 
passed  from  physical  uncertainty 
to  spiritual  reality. 

What  noise  was  that ;  surely 
some  crowd,  more  given  to 
tongue  than  usual,  had  entered 
at  the  open  portcullis,  and  was 
ascending  the  steep,  stone  stairs? 

Who  could  they  be,  with  their 
clanking  of  metal  between  their 
hurried  steps  ?  ”  Ardglass  fish¬ 
ermen  had  ever  been  unobtrus¬ 
ively  courteous  about  the  old 
castle  since  its  new  owner  had 
come  to  visit  them,  but  this  was 
another  experience.  What  a 
crowd  there  seems  to  be  of 
them  ;  there  they  are,  filing  into 
the  guardroom,  upsetting  the 
cooking  vessels,  and  lurching  up 
against  the  big  oak  serving  table 
and  benches,  and 
knocking  down  the 
weapons  leaning 
against  the  walls, 
and  even  smiting 
chest  and  dresser 
with  their  axes. 

Others  pressed  up 
into  the  banquet 
hall  and  paused 
awhile,  as  if  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  wealth 
and  rough  beauty  of 
its  contents,  then 
across  the  heavy 
rugs  they  creep,  peer¬ 
ing  into  the  tiny 
chapel,  whose  dim 
flickering  lamp  and 
sacred  sign  seem  to 
awe  them  for  a  time 
even  in  their  rough¬ 
ness  ;  a  hasty  glance 

around  is  given  to  CASTLE  SHANE’  ARDGLASS'  county  down. 

see  if  the  jewelled  From  the  Harbour  Gate-  phot°  by  A.  R.  Hogg. 

shrine  is  there  or  golden  candlestick  or  or  perhaps  they  were  early  Normans,  grand- 

holy  vessel,  but  they  are  disappointed —  sons  of  the  Fingall  or  the  Norseman,  fresh 

times  have  changed.  They  hastily  retreat  from  France,  with  no  Saxon  word  on  their 

from  the  oratory,  pushing  higher  up  the  keep  tongue,  but  the  old  desire  for  trade  andcon- 

into  the  sleeping  chamber,  and  now  they  can  quest  strong  in  their  breasts.  Next  time  they 
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ARDGLASS  AND  ITS  HAUNTED  CASTLE,  CASTLE  SHANE— Continued. 


come  I  must,  like  Hamlet,  speak  with  them 
and  solve  this  question,  for  it  is  important 
that  I  should  know  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  old 
trading  castle  on  the  rocky 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  the  green 
height. 

Little  time  is  given  to  ponder 
on  this  question,  for  a  great 
blowing  of  trumpets  breaks 
in  upon  my  ear,  and  there  is 
much  noise  at  the  rude  rock- 
cut  jetty  beneath  the  castle 
walls,  where  the  rocks  jut  into 
the  harbour.  Hastily  I  jump 
from  my  couch  and  peer  out 
of  the  narrow  window.  What 
a  sight  meets  my  eyes.  The 
whole  harbour  is  alive  with 
armed  warriors,  and  more  still 
are  coming  ashore,  jumping 
into  the  surf,  holding  up  their 
arms  to  keep  them  dry.  Quite 
a  little  fleet  is  there,  one  more 
gaily  decked  out  than  the 
others,  having  on  board  a 
warrior  well-equipped  in  a 
perfect  suit  of  mail  and  a 
flowing  plume  in  his  helmet,  a 
large  broadsword  at  his  side, 
and  a  heavy  crimson  mantle 
hanging  from  his  shoulders, 
with  attendant  knights.  It  is 
easy  to  be  seen  that  he  is 
someone  of  importance  in  his 
own  eyes  as  well  as  in  those 
of  his  retainers.  What  brings 
him  to  the  green  height.  He 
must  have  espied  from  the  sea 
the  strength  and  security  of 
the  castle — not  old  then  as 
castles  go.  The  woodwork  was  0,0  IV- 
still  green,  the  stones  freshly 
carved,  and  the  wooden  palisading  every¬ 
where  intact.  His  trumpeter  blows  another 
blast.  I  hear 
the  chains 
being  taken 
off,  the  bars 
flung  back, 
and  the 
hinges  of  the 
heavy  iron- 
studded  cas¬ 
tle  door  grat¬ 
ing  as  several 
tall  forms 
step  forth 
from  the  en¬ 
trance  be¬ 
neath.  I  had 
no  idea  there 
were  so  many 
retainers  in 
the  castle ; 
they  seem  to 
be  quite  at 
home.  Why 
did  I  not 
notice  them 
before.  The 
plumed  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  i 
crimson 
cloak  steps  ' 
ashore.  I  see  •. 
many  kneel¬ 
ing  on  one  * 
knee  before 
him,  and  I 
hear  their 
s  alutations. 

King  J  ohn  of 
England,  in¬ 
deed  —  that 
is  a  big  order. 

I  wonder 
what  he  can 
be  after.  He 
does  not  aff¬ 
ect  me  so  seriously  nor  impress’ hue  so  much 
as  my  first  visitors. 


I  wonder  why — perhaps  I  am  getting  used 
to  it.  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  go  down  and 


THE  PORTCULLIS  WINDOW  IN  THE  BANQUET  HALL. 

bid  him  welcome.  If  he  is  going  to  stop  any 
time  he  will  want  to  make  me  a  baron,  and  I 


THE  GUARD  ROOM  (KITCHEN)  AT  CASTLE  SHANE. 

would  have  to  turn  up  at  Runnymede,  so 
I  won’t  go,  but  will  hide  under  the  bed.  I 


overhear  some  of  the  men-at-arms  discussing 
the  situation  with  the  castle  garrison,  all  quite 
oblivious  of  my  presence.  The 
King  was  at  his  castle  of 
Carlingford,  when  news  came 
to  him  that  de  Courci  was 
getting  out  of  hands,  so  he 
resolved  to  journey  into  Le- 
cale,  and  take  that  wicked  earl, 
who  was  at  Dundrum,  on  the 
flank.  This  he  could  do  from 
Ardglass,  harrying  de  Courci 
into  the  Mournes,  and  cutting 
him  off  from  Dun-Padraig 
and  Carrig  Fergus.  But,  oh, 
horror  !  my  hair  stood  on  end  ; 
how  would  he  ever  get  through 
Ballycinlar — did  he  know  the 
South  Down  Militia  were  there, 
and  that  their  leader  was  in 
threatened  revolt,  defying  all 
Saxon  power  ?  Had  no  one 
told  him  of  this  ?  I  broke  into 
a  cold  sweat  and  almost  awak¬ 
ened.  The  fright  that  was  on 
me  dispelled  the  apparition, 
and  again  refreshing  slumber 
overtook  me,  but  I  soon 
seemed  to  gain  consciousness 
by  the  crowded  and  stifling 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  The 
whole  castle  was  barricaded 
and  protected,  the  narrowest 
window,  or  loophole  being  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  guards. 
What  could  it  mean.  One 
tall  form  seemed  to  inspire 

the  place  to  resistance.  I 

awaited  my  chance,  and  peered 
out  of  a  cross-bow  opening, 
where  I  could  see  the  other 
[A.  R.  Hogg,  fortresses.  All  of  them  were 
flying  the  Red  Right  Hand 

of  the  O’Neill,  and  I  heard  that  the  great[Earl 

of  Tir  Eoghan,  Aodh  O’Neill  himself,  was 

there.  'His 
troops  of 
kilted  war¬ 
riors,  in  saf- 
ron  shirts 
and  flow¬ 
ing  mantles, 
walked 
about,  loll¬ 
ed  on  the 
green  stret- 
c  h  es,  or 
fished  from 
the  rocks, 
quite  obliv¬ 
ious  of  dan¬ 
ger.  It  was 
evident 
that  those 
in  the  castle 
had  exhaus- 
ted  their 
ammuni¬ 
tion  if  they 
were  enem¬ 
ies  to  the 
Irish,  as  I 
s  u  p  po  s  e  d 
they  were, 
but  what¬ 
ever  would 
the  O’Neills 
say  when 
they  found 
out  that  I, 
who  pur¬ 
ported  to  be 
their  friend, 
was  inside 
the  Castle 
walls?  This 
was  very 
anno  y  i  ng 
and  per¬ 
plexing  to 
me,  for  I  always  es  tee  med^my  self  their  ally. 
I  must  wait  and  see.  I£had  not  long  to  do  so. 
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ihe  leader  of  the  garrison,  whom  I  now 
learned  was  one  Jordan,  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  earlier  visitors  King  John  had  left 
behind,  or  sent  over  to  Uladli,  entered  my 
chamber.  He  was  ill-clad  and  had  a  hag¬ 
gard  look,  evidently  having  stood  a  long 
siege,  but  now  he  was  all 
excitement,  and  his  eyes 
glittered,  whilst  outside 
all  was  consternation.  A 
large  number  of  horsemen 
were  seen  approaching 
from  the  direction  of  the 
Struell  Wells,  clearly  Eng¬ 
lish  by  the  way  they  rode, 
and  with  some  great  one 
in  their  midst,  having  one 
in  front  with  a  standard. 

I  seemed  to  be  on  the 
battlements,  and  so  could 
see  all  that  was  taking 
place.  By  this  time,  my 
iriends,  the  O’Neills,  had 
withdrawn,  at  which  1 
meanly  felt  glad,  for  now 
1  should  escape  detection 
by  them.  A  great  shout 
arose  from  the  castle,  and 
everyone,  except  myself, 
seemed  to  rush  forth  and 
salute  the  visitors.  The 
lord  deputy,  Mountjoy, 
was  there  himself,  with 
his  long  lock  of  hair 
flying  loose  in  the  wind. 

I  don’t  know  where  the 
food  and  drink  came  from 
— certainly  poor  J  ordau 
hadn’t  them,  perhaps  the 
lord  deputy  brought  them 
with  him,  or  the  O’Neills  left  them  behind 
— but  I  seem  to  hear  nothing  save  the 
rattling  of  horn  goblets  on  the  tables, 
and  feel  nothing  but  the  smell  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  roasted  animal  'or  boiled  vegetable, 
which  clearly  had  a  soporiferous  effect  upon 
me,  because  I  do  not  remember  how  the  great 
man  departed.  Hejjseemed  to  fade  into  the 
floor,  and  his  troop 
of  horsemen  into  the 
walls. 

Dusky  men  sat 
around  the  heavy 
oak  table,  with  stout 
two-edged  knives  at 
their  sides.  They  had 
rings  in  their  ears, 
and  heavy  leg-boots, 

J  ewelled  pistols,  with 
long  bronze  orna¬ 
mented  handles  were 
stuck  in  their  belts. 

Were  they  Algerine 
pirates  or  traders 
from  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  seaboards  ?  I 
could  see  a  long  rake 
of  a  galley  pulled  in 
close  to  the  steps  cut 
in  the  rock  of  the 
old  harbour.  She 
was  low  in  the  prow, 
and  high-tiered  at  the 
stern,  with  many 
openings  down  the 
sides  for  the  long 
oars.  Her  masts 
were, indeed,  strange, 
both  far  forward  with 
long  bending  spars 
fastened  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  touching  the  very 
bow  in  front  and  Photo  by] 
swinging  high  astern 

with  rich  pennants  of  purple  and  gold  hanging 
from  them,  having  strange  devices.  Such 
a  vessel  must  have  had  a  large  crew,  perhaps 
she  had  poor  captives  to  work  the  oars.  God 
knows.  They  had  come  to  trade  with  those 
in  the  old  castle,  and  having  parted  with  their 
rich  southern  wines,  fine  silks  and  condiments, 


had  stowed  away  spun  lint  from  Iveagh,  hides 
from  Killultagh,  or  heavy  woollens  from  Tir- 
Eoghan.  Before  leaving  they  were  enjoying  a 
heavy  meal  of  salmon  and  beef,  venison  and 
wild  duck,  washed  down  by  strong  uisceba, 
and  then  for  a  roaring  game  with  dice,  for 
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dearly  a  seaman  loves  the  roll  of  the  dice.  There 
was  loud  talk  at  times  and  strange  oaths  as 
one  or  another  would  stagger  to  his  feet, 
grasping  his  dagger,  but  better  counsels  would 
prevail  and  the  play  continue  until  a  furious 
blowing  of  horns  from  the  galley  forced  them  to 
retreat,  and  I  heard  them  clumsily  clambering 
down  the  steep  stairs,  one  pushing  the  other, 
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their  heavy  boots  leaving  some  of  them  to  de¬ 
scend  in  a  heap  with  vile  language' and  abuse  at 
the  barbarity  of  such  an  exit  after  so  much  Irish 
hospitality.  The  noise  of  them  I  could  hear 
from  the  stair  foot  to  the  palisades,  and  thence 
through  the  guards  to  their  galley.  With  the 
rhythm  of  the  long  swinging  strokes  of  the  oars 


and  the  heigha-ho  of  those  hauling  the  ropes, 
the  galley  passed  out  of  sight  and  sound,  on 
the  fresh  flowing  waves  of  an  incoming  tide. 

Then  a  proud  figure  paced  my  apartment. 
I  looked  again  and  again  at  him  ;  I  could  not 
help  it.  What  a  proud,  kingly  figure  was 
his,  belted  and  brooched, 
with  just  a  little  decor¬ 
ation  on  his  tunic.  His 
wide-flowing  purple  man¬ 
tle  he  had  thrown  on  a 
couch.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  his  leather  tunic 
or  his  ample  kilt  was 
the  truer  saffron.  His 
hair  was  worn  like  an 
Irish  chieftain,  long  and 
curling.  His  heavy  ring 
caught  my  eye,  and  on  it 
was  cut  the  Red  Right 
Hand,  and  I  knew  that 
he  was  the  O’Neill — Shane 
the  Proud.  He  held  his 
hand  to  his  chin,  as  if 
in  deep  thought,  as  he 
paced  to  and  fro,  and 
I  heard  him  say  :  "  This 
old  harbour  of  my  people 
is  again  our  own.  I 
must  strengthen  and  for¬ 
tify  it  better  than  ever 
it  was,  so  that  never 
again  will  a  Saxon  churl 
get  foothold  here.  I  will 
build  it  up  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Ulster.  I  will 
preserve  its  trade  for  Ire¬ 
land,  and  make  its  people 
Gael  of  the  Gael  in  tongue 
and  trade,  a  people  that 
Ulster  can  ever  depend  upon.  Dungannon 
or  Benburb  does  not  please  me  better 
than  this  green  height  by  the  sea.  When 
I  was  going  to  visit  England’s  queen  in 
London  I  should  have  sailed  from  my  port 
of  Ardglass,  instead  of  their  lousy  Sassenach 
Dublin.”  Whether  it  was  the  nasty  adjective 
Shane  used  or  not  I  cannot  say,  perhaps  it 

was  his  pipers  skirl¬ 
ing  high  up  on  the 
battlements,  but  I 
turned  over  uneas¬ 
ily,  and  again  passed 
into  oblivion. 

Of  time  I  have  no 
count.  I  found  my¬ 
self  standing  in  ter¬ 
ror  at  the  chamber 
door  shouting  aloud 
to  those  beneath, 
who  seemed  to  be  so 
busy  with  their  own 
troubles  that  they 
quite  disregarded 
me.  Blames  were 
shooting  up  around 
the  castle,  and  some 
of  the  floors  seemed 
to  have  caught  fire. 
I  heard  gun-shots 
going  off  in  all  direc¬ 
tions — a  huge  rabble 
of  a  crowd,  it  seemed 
to  me,  had  surround¬ 
ed  the  castle.  I 
could  tell  by  their 
shouts  of  “  O'Neill 
abu,”  “  MacArtan 
abu,  ”  and  their 
speech,  that  they 
were  the  old  Irish, 
and  they  seemed 
bent  on  recovering 
the  place.  There  was 
talk  of  driving  the  English  finally  across 
the  sea  this  time,  for  Owen  Roe  was  coming, 
and  he  was  the  greatest  warrior  since  Shane 
O’Neill.  They  took  the  castle,  but  not  before 
it  was  burnt  out,  and  the  walls  left  just  as 
I  had  acquired  them,  bare  and  roofless,  but 
smoking.  I  could  see  the  stars  and  the  new 
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moon  rising  over  the  south  ward,  and  hear 
the  sea  birds  screaming  over  the  harbour,  and 
the  waves  rising  white  on  the  rocks.  Then 
ladders  were  brought,  every  tower  was 
searched,  every  chamber  peered  into,  and 
any  fallen  rubbish  turned  over  by  a  whole 
company  of  red  and  yellow  yeomen  from 
Down  and  Inch,  in  search  of  "  that  damned 
rebel,  Dord  Edward.”  I  could  see  his  brother, 
lord  Eecale,  and  his  stepfather,  William 
Ogilvie,  fuming  and  protesting  at  the  in¬ 
dignity  placed  upon  them,  the  lords  and 
owners  of  Ardglass. 

After  they  were  all  gone  Lord  Edward 
appeared  to  me  in  shirt 
and  trews,  stockings  and 
buckled  shoes,  with  a  green 
handkerchief  around  his 
throat,  and  a  gleaming  dag¬ 
ger  in  his  hand.  He 
smiled  and  chatted  freely. 

We  talked  of  Neilson, 

Hope,  and  M'Cracken,  and 
I  invited  him  to  stay  at 
Castle  Shane,  and  he 
agreed  to  do  so.  I  told 
him  that  Aodh  O'Neill  was 
about  somewhere,  and 
Shane  the  Proud  was  not 
far  away,  that  all  the 
others  had  left — gone,  like 
the  Norsemen  over  the  sea, 
and  he  looked  pleased, 
and  I  felt  satisfied. 

It  was  after  that  the 
little  robin  came  in  through 
the  open  window,  and 
sang  his  trinity  of  notes, 
and  I  awakened. 

Not  hastening,  however, 
to  rise,  a  semi-conscious 
state  comes  over  me,  with 
full  vitality  clearly  waning. 

I  see  women  with  wide- 
hooped  skirts  and  Victorian 
bonnets  —  all  quite  "re¬ 
spectable,”  I  have  no 
doubt  ;  an  atmosphere  of 
squiredom  and  ascendancy 
pervades  the  place.  J  erry- 
made  doors  are  fastened  on 
the  old  entrances,  and  en¬ 
closing  walls  are  built, 
with  labels  regarding  "tres¬ 
passers  ”  put  up,  as  if 
the  Irish  ever  trespassed. 

Agents,  sub-agents,  bum- 
bailiffs  and  common  bail¬ 
iffs  are  round  about,  but  I 
cannot  distinguish,  in  the 
Celtic  twilight,  one  from 
the  other.  They  all  appear 
to  be  of  the  one  creed  and 
class,  and  bear  kthe  same 
smug,  obsequious  appear¬ 
ance.  Later  on  they  may 
develop  into  traders  and 
acquire  houses,  or  even 
become  magistrates,  and 
hob-nob  with  inspectors 
of  infinite  variety  ;  but 
this  is  all  nebulous  and  far 
away,  indefinite,  only  as¬ 
suming  an  air  of  reality 
when  a  hearty  salute  is 
given  me  by  an  old  salt, 
who  has  sailed  the  seas,  and 
fished  them  too — “  Your 
honour  is  heartily  welcome 
in  the  ould  walls,  makin’ 
them  live  again.  May 
you  be  long  spared. 

God  be  praised.  I  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  Ardglass  and  hope  ”  (crossing  himself) 
“  to  die  in  it,  and  I  never  was  across  the 
door  of  Castle  Shane  or  even  allowed  to  look 
over  the  walls  at  it  until  yer  honour  came — 
God  knows  the  times  are  changed.” 

Then  I  felt  a  motion  like  that  of  the  sea, 
and  I  was  out  in  deep  water  in  the"  Satyr,” 
with  her  big  brown  (sail  bellying }  above  me, 


straining  to  the  wind.  I  saw  the  long,  mile 
long,  net  being  cast  out,  with  its  dotted  line 
of  buoys  supporting  it.  I  heard  the  sing¬ 
song  of  the  men,  as  the  smack  swung  to 
anchor  on  the  net,  and  I  felt  at  peace  with 
the  whole  world,  with  never  a  disturbing 
thought  ;  deep  sleep  was  sure  to  be  mine  at 
last,  rocked  by  gentle  waves  on  the  Irish 
sea.  When  morning  dawned,  I  saw  strenuous 
figures  hauling  in  the  nets  filled  with  glisten¬ 
ing  fish.  A  peach-coloured  sunrise  brightened 
the  water  ;  gannets  plashed  into  its  smooth 
surface.  The  fishermen  grew  lively  in  talk 
and  joke  and  song,  as  their  eyes  brightened 


with  the  dawning  day  and  the  heavy  night 
harvest.  With  hold  filled  high,  and  the  brown 
sail  swelling  with  the  morning  breeze,  land 
was  soon  sighted  and  the  harbour  made. 
Many  other  crafts  were  around,  some  surged 
past,  rushing  in  before  us,  others  stood  side 
by  side,  whilst  some  lagged  behind.  Great 
puffing  drifters  seemed  to  fill  the  port  ;  they 
looked  to  have  come  from  afar,  bringing  men 
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with  strange  voices,  crushing  and  crowding 
the  smaller  fishing  boats,  but  pleasing  a  few 
people  who  tried  to  trade  with  them,  heedless 
of  the  fisherfolk  of  the  place,  taking  counsel 
with  garrison  men.  The  people  had,  how¬ 
ever  begun  to  feel  their  strength,  and  were 
not  so  anxious  for  advice  from  across  the  sea. 
Good  heart  was  coming  into  old  Lecale,  and 
a  better  era  was  dawning  :  this  could  easily  be 
felt. 

The  effort  to  work  out  such  problems  failed 
me  in  my  languor,  then  1  heard  laugh¬ 
ing  and  chatting,  and  all  the  sounds  of  a  great 
company  of  many  people.  They  were  clearly 
friendly  visitors  —  their 
tones  were  various.  The 
high  voices  of  the  rich 
mingled  with  the  guttural 
of  the  poor.  Many  had 
come  from  a  distance ; 
others  were  like  the  old 
seafarer,  who  had  never 
been  allowed  to  look  in 
before.  I  tried  to  make 
all  welcome.  Fires  were 
kindled,  and  the  beacon 
lit  on  Tur  na  Teine,  and 
the  Red  Right  Hand  of 
O’Neill  was  flown  from 
the  Columba  Tower — what 
more  could  be  done, 
surely  each  and  all  got  a 
cead  mile  failte  ?  Un¬ 
known  but  friendly  hands 
had  decked  out  the  little 
oratory  with  fine  linen 
and  fresh  flowers.  Holy 
pictures  and  bright  can¬ 
dles  illuminated  the  cell, 
and  quiet  sanctity  fell 
upon  it,  and  many  a  knee 
was  bowed  in  it,  and 
many  a  prayer  in  the  old 
Gaelic  tongue  was  said 
before  Muire  agus  Mac, 
and  the  deep  purple  cur¬ 
tain  was  often  raised.  Old 
women  in  wonder  asked 
me,  was  I  really  Mister 
Bigger  ;  could  they  shake 
me  by  the  hand ;  could 
they  have  it  to  say  they 
drauk  a  cup  of  tea  in 
Castle  Shane  ?  Tears  were 
in  their  eyes  and  in  those 
of  their  children  as  they 
said  a  blessing  and  passed 
on. 

Then  a  great  jollifi¬ 
cation  took  place  —  it 
seemed  to  come  about 
almost  spontaneously. 
There  was  piping,  danc¬ 
ing,  and  singing  of  many 
songs  by  fisher  boys  and 
village  boys  and  girls. 
Then  there  was  reciting 
and  story-telling  and  much 
mirth  carried  long  into  the 
night.  Candles  were  in 
every  sconce.  The  work¬ 
ers  and  ordinary  folk 
gathered  in,  and  I  was 
much  comforted  by  the 
presence  of  those  whose 
lives  were  free  and  less 
trammelled  by  a  mush¬ 
room  etiquette,  that  stands 
for  little  good,  spiritually 
or  socially. 

Sturdy  boys  and  well  set¬ 
up  young  men  salute  me 
bashfully,  but  with  friendly 
ooks.  They  glanced  from  me  to  the  por¬ 
trait  of-  [Shane  O’Neill,  and  did  honour  to 
aim  also. 

The  whole  place  was  a  wonder  and  delight 
to  them.  Their  hearts  were  stirred,  lime 
and  again  they  would  come  and  shake  me 
by  the  hand,  and  look  me  in  the  eyes  steadily, 
and  pass  on  saying  nothing.  All  this  was 
hard  to  bear,  so  gladness  came  over  me 
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HE  was  old  and  grey  and  feeble.  His  face 
was  pale  and  his  hands  trembled  as  he  shut  the 
blistered  door  of  the  poor  lodging  house  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  toiled  wearily  up  the  steep  and 
narrow  stair. 

“  This  will,  I  fear,  be  my  last  search  for 
Bob  Carew,”  he  muttered,  breathing  heavily. 
“  My  strength  is  fail¬ 
ing.  This  coming  to 
Ireland,  after  so 
many  years  of  exile, 
has  been  time  lost  ! 

A  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  !  I — I - and 

Finola,  my  dainty 
little  girl  !  When 
I  am  no  more - ’’ 

A  sob  choked  him, 
and  tottering  across 
the  landing,  he  push¬ 
ed  open  the  door  of 
his  room. 

A  girl,  golden¬ 
haired  and  fragile, 
sat  under  a  jet  of 
gas  darning  a  pair  of 
socks. 

"  Father  !  ”  she 
cried,  springing  up 
as  he  entered,  “  how 
ill  you  look  !  Dear¬ 
est,  you  have  wan¬ 
dered  about  too  long. 

This  search  for  your 
old  friend  will  kill 
you.” 

"  Aye,  aye."  He 
looked  at  her,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  and 
sank  down  upon  the 
side  of  his  he’d. 

How  slight  and 
lissom  she  was.  How 
small  and  lovely, with 
her  sweet,  pale  face, 
clear  brown  eyes,  and 
cloud  of  wavy,  fair 
hair. 

"  Born  for  better 
things,”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “  But,  alas  ! 

Finola,  asthore  !  it’s 
little  I  can  do  for 
you.  I’ve  searched 
—  asked  —  in  vain. 

I’ll  never  find  Bob. 

He’ll  never  know  I 
came — never  forgive 

I'll  die - ” 

Oh,  hush,  dear!” 

Her  little  blue-veined 
hands  caressed  his 
cheeks.  Her  lips  were 
pressed  tenderly 
against  his  forehead. 

“Don’t  fret  about 
that.  Robert  Carew 
has  forgiven  you 
long  ago.  Your 
fault — if  fault  it  was 
• — was  but  a  small 
one,  after  all.  Mother 
always  said  so.” 

“  Aye.  She  was 
an  angel,  my  first 
Finola.  I  took  her 
from  the  land  of  her 
birth,  from  a  happy 

home  in  the  .South  of  Ireland,  to  the 
rush  and  turmoil  and  struggle  for  life 
in  New  York,  with  what  at  first  seemed  good 
prospects.  It  was,  alas  !  a  failure  1  Hard  work 
and  grinding  poverty  were  too  much  for  her. 


She  went  to  heaven.  Had  I  left  her  to  Bob, 

not  stolen  her  love  from  him,  she  would - ” 

"  She  loved  you  best,  dad,  and  became 
your  wife.  Robert  Carew  has  nothing  to 
forgive.  Forget  him.” 

I  can’t- — and — I  must' find  him.  1  want 
more  than  his  forgiveness.  I  want  help.  We 


man,”  he  groaned.  “A 
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are  at  the  end  of  our  resources.  I — - — •” 

“  Oh  !  if  I  were  a  boy  !  But,  there,  dad,” 
placing  a  cup  of  cocoa  before  him.  "  I  have 
kept  this  hot  for  ages.  I  was  beginning  to 
fear  you  were  lost.” 


‘  A  useless  old 

worthies* - 

"  No,  no.  The  dearest,  best — come,  now — 
that’s  better,”  as  he  drank  off  the  cocoa.  “  Die 
down  and  I’ll  cover  you  up.  And,  see,  I’ll 
turn  down  the  gas,  and  with  a  tiny  gleam  front 
the  fire  you’ll  soon  sleep.  You’ve  had  a  tiring 
afternoon,  no  wonder 
3’ou  feel  depressed.” 

He  lay  back  with 
a  sigh  of  something 
like  contentment  .He 
was  very  weary  and 
glad  to  rest. 

“  Sit  there,  dar¬ 
ling,”  he  said,  softly. 
Close  by.” 

Finola  sank  upon 
a  low  stool  by  his 
side,  and  laid  one 
little  hand  on  his. 

“  Sing  to  me,  child, 
that  song  I  love  so 
much.” 

The  girl  looked  at 
him  sadly,  her  brown 
eyes  full  of  tears. 
Then  in  a  sweet, 
clear  voice  she  began 
to  sing  : — 

Kind  hearts  are 
here,  yet  would  the 
tenderest  one 
Have  limits  to  its 
mercy.  God  has 
none. 

And  man’s  forgive¬ 
ness  may  be  true 
and  sweet, 

But  yet  He  stoops  to 
give  it.  More  com¬ 
plete 

Is  love  that  lays  for¬ 
giveness  at  thy 
feet.  Only  Heaven 
Means  crowned,  not 
vanquished,  when 
it  says — 

Forgiven.’  ”* 

Her  song  finished, 
the  girl  bent  forward. 
Then,  smiling,  well 
pleased,  she  rose  up. 
The  old  man  was 
alseep. 

“Now  for  my  walk. 
He’ll  sleep  peace¬ 
fully  for  hours.  Poor 
dear  !  ”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  draping  a 
piece  of  black  lace 
round  her  head,  and 
fastening  it  under  her 
chin,  with  a  fine  old 
Tara  brooch  that 
had  belonged  to  her 
beautiful  mother.  “He 
never  guesses  how  I 
keep  things  going. 
Never  imagines  that 
only  for  my  song- — 
the  song  he  loves — 
we’d  have  starved 
long  ago  .  .  .But  so  it 
is.  So  it  will  be, 
alas  !  till  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  An  hour  every  evening  in  the 
damp,  often  muddy  streets — singing — that’s 
my  fate.  Had  I  been  a  boy  I  might  have 

*  Adelaide  Procter. 
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worked — -.  Being  a  girl — without  friends 
or  talents,  I  can  only  —  sing.  ^Well, 
thank  God  1  can  do  that  !  And  I,  hope 
and  pray  that  I  may  take  a  few  shil¬ 
lings  to-night.  The  dad  is  not  well.  He  is 
failing,  I  fear  I  must  take  him  to  a  good  doc¬ 
tor,  and  give  him  more  nourishment.  The 
poor  dear  dreams  of  great  things  from  Robert 
Carew.  And — oh  !  if  they  would  only  come 
true  !  No  more  want.  No  more  dread  of 
the  future.  No  more  agonising  over  what 
the  years  may  mean  to  him  and  me. 
Christmas  is  near — a  time  of  peace,  hope, 
and  joy.  The  people  of  Dublin  are  good, 
kind-hearted,  generous.  The  memory  of  the 
Infant  in  the  poor  stable  may  move  some  of 
them  to  be  kind  to  a  helpless  girl.  My  song 
may  touch  them  to-night.” 

The  golden  head  in  its  sombre  veil  bent 
low.  The  small  hands  were  tightly  clasped, 
and  the  sweet  lips  moved  tremulously.  Then, 
Finola  opened  the  door,  closed  it  softly  be¬ 
hind  her,  and  sped  down  the  stairs  with 
flying  feet. 

Looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
the  girl  made  her  way  through  the  town. 
She  passed  the  beautiful  O’Connell  monu¬ 
ment,  went  across  the  bridge,  and  along  Daw¬ 
son  Street  into  Merrion  Square.  Here,  in 
front  of  a  handsome,  well-kept  house,  she 
paused,  and  glanced  round  her,  with  anxious, 
inquiring  eyes. 

The  tramcars  were  gliding  swiftly  past. 
Cabs,  motors,  and  bicycles  scudding  along 
with  alarming  speed,  and  in  dangerous  proxi¬ 
mity.  But,  notwithstanding,  here  she  de¬ 
termined  to  take  her  stand. 

“  People  go  to  and  fro  constantly  about 
here,”  she  thought.  ”  There  are  dinner 
parties  in  many  of  these  houses,  and  as  the 
guests  arrive  they  will  hear,  and,  perhaps, 
listen  to  my  song.” 

She  straightened  her  slim,  small  figure, 
and  threw  back  her  shapely  head.  Her  brave 
young  face  was  very  white.  But  her  sweet 
brown  eyes  shone  with  hope  and  excitement. 

In  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  dinFinola’s 
song  was  scarcely  heard.  She  sang  with 
difficulty,  and  even  to  her  own  ears  her 
voice  sounded  weak  and  thin. 

Pew  noticed  the  slender  girl,  and  those  who 
did  laughed  or  jeered  in  a  way  that  made  her 
heart  throb  painfully,  and  brought  a  rush 
of  crimson  to  her  cheeks. 

“  Stand  off  the  pavement,"  said  a  police¬ 
man.  “  Sure  you  mustn’t  get  in  the  people’s 
way.  Off  wid  you,  now  !”  And  trembling 
before  his  fierce  glance,  Finola  stepped  back 
on  to  the  road.  For  a  moment  the  lights  and 
the  passers-by  whirled  before  her  eyes.  Her 
voice  quivered — a  lump  rose  in  her  throat 

“Oh,  the  hopelessness  of  it,"  swept  through 
her  mind.  “Nothing  taken  yet.  I  must  make 
one  more  effort  to  attract  attention  and — 
pity.”  And  as  the  man  of  law  and  order 
moved  away,  she  resumed  her  place  upon  the 
pavement,  and  began  her  song  once  more. 

Presently  three  young  men,  wearing  light 
coats  over  their  evening  dress,  stopped  before 
her,  and  coolly  stared  her  up  and  down. 

“  By  Jove  !"  cried  one,  “  a  prima  donna  ! 
From  the  other  side  of  the  herring-pond,  I 
bet.  That  face  and  figure  would  make  her 
fortune  at - ” 

Finola  shrank  back,  her  colour  deepening. 

“  Shy  and  coy  !  Ha,  ha  !”  laughed  ar  other. 

"  But  come  on,  O’Brien.  Don’t  stand 
frivolling  here.  Mrs.  Blake  likes  punctuality." 
And  he  drew  him  away. 

“  I’m  sorry  my  friends  were  rude,"  the 
third  man  said  gently,  looking  at  her  with 
sympathy  and  compassion.  “  They  are 
only  foolish,  and  meant  no  harm.”  And 
taking  half-a-sovereign  from  his  pocket,  he 
slipped  it  shyly  into  her  hand. 

Finola  raised  her  eyes  full  of  gratitude 
to  his.  She  had  seen  the  glint  of  gold  in 
the  lamp-light,  and  was  speechless  with  joy 
and  astonishment. 

As  the  young  man  met  her  gaze,  and  looked 
into  the  lovely,  yet  tragic  face,  he  felt  a  sudden 


thrill  of  admiration  and  respect,  for  the 
unknown  singer.  She  was  a  lady.  Poor, 
alas  !  But  pure,  sweet,  good — exquisite 
in  every  way.  He  had  never  seen  anyone 
to  compare  with  her  in  beauty  or  grace,  and 
carried  away  by  a  sudden  feeling  of  enthus¬ 
iasm  and  chivalry,  he  caught  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

Finola  started,  and,  crimson  to  her  eyes, 
snatched  away  her  hand. 

Forgive  me,"  he  said,  softly,  “  I  meant 
only  the  deepest,  most  profound  respect.” 

”  Dermot,”  called  a  voice  sharply,  “  come 
along,  the  hall  door  is  open.” 

”  Coming,”  he  replied.  And  with  one  long 
look  into  the  girl’s  lovely,  blushing  face,  he 
bowed  low,  and  strode  quickly  away. 

Quivering  with  indignation,  yet  half¬ 
conscious  of  a  strangely  pleasant  feeling 
of  exhilaration  and  excitement,  Finola 
watched  the  young  man  as  he  bounded  up  the 
steps  of  a  big  house  close  by,  and  disappeared 
into  its  brilliantly-lighted  hall.  Then  the  door 
shut,  and  she  felt  all  at  once  weary  and  alone. 

After  this  the  girl  could  sing  no  more. 
Something  strange  and  choking  seemed  to 
clutch  at  her  throat.  Her  voice  refused  to 
come.  She  was  unnerved  and  shaken.  Tears 
filled  her  eyes,  and  rolled  slowly  down  her 
cheeks. 

I  can  do  no  more,”  she  murmured.  “And, 
oh  !  thanks  to  him,  I  do  not  go  home  empty- 
handed." 

A  gang  of  rough  boys  came  running,  leap¬ 
ing  and  shouting  out  of  a  side  street.  They 
crowded  the  pavement,  and  pushing  and 
jostling  everyone  they  met,  swept  noisily 
round  the  square. 

To  avoid  these  wild  fellows,  Finolh  stepped 
backwards,  tripped  upon  the  kerbstone, 
and  fell  heavily  into  the  road.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  motor  car  swung  round  the  square.  A 
cry  arose.  The  chauffeur  applied  the  brake  ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  Finola  felt  suddenly 
numb.  Silver  specks  danced  before  her  eyes. 
Then,  the  big,  snorting  monster  was  upon 
her,  -and  everything  was  blotted  out.  She 
lay  unconscious  on  the  ground. 

From  the  car  a  woman,  exquisitely  dressed, 
with  diamonds  in  her  hair,  sprang  forth,  and, 
pale  as  marble,  threw  hersdf  beside  the 
prostrate  girl. 

“  Go  in  quickly  and  tell  my  brother  to 
come  to  me,”  she  told  the  chauffeur.  "  If 
he  has  not  arrived  fetch  another  doctor, 
quick.” 

Very  soon  the  young  man  who  had  been 
so  overwhelmingly  kind  to  the  little  singer, 
such  a  short  time  before,  came  hurrying  into 
the  street. 

"  My  dear  Kathleen,”  he  began,  “  how 
late — — !”  then  catching  sight  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  Finola,  gave  a  cry  of  horror.  "  Good 
Heavens  !  What  has  happened  ?” 

”  She  was  knocked  down,”  his  sister  re¬ 
plied,  greatly  agitated.  ”  The  poor  child. 
Oh !  Dermot  look.  Tell  me  she  is  not — 
dead.  The  car  did  not  go  over  her - ” 

”  No  !  Thank  God  for  that  !”  He  bent 
down  and  looked  closely  into  the  white  face. 
"  She  is  not  dead — stunned.  How  much 
injured  ’tis  hard  to  say.  But  she  lives." 

“  Get  her  into  the  car  quickly  !”  cried  Mrs. 
L’Hstrange,  in  a  choking  voice,  “  and  take 
her  to  the  nearest  hospital.  St.  Vincent’s 
is  not  far.  They  will  admit  her  at  once.” 

”  Fetch  a  little  brandy,”  said  Dermot  to  the 
butler,  who  had  followed  him  from  the  house. 
“  When  she  takes  that  it  is  possible  she  may 
not  require  to  go  to  the  hospital.  As  fur 
as  I  can  see  now,  she  is  more  frightened  than 
hurt.”  I 

When  the  glass  touched  her  lips  the  girl 
gave  a  gasp,  and  swallowed  a  good  part  of 
the  brandy  it  contained. 

That’s  right,”  said  Dermot,  watchirg 
her  closely,  “  she’ll  soon  recover  conscious¬ 
ness.  Kathleen,  don’t  weep,  dear.” 

As  he  spoke  Finola  sighed  heavily,  and 
opened  her  eyes.  Meeting  the  young  doctor’s 
anxious  gaze,  she  blushed,  and  struggled  to 


get  up.  But  weak  and  faint,  all  her  efforts 
were  m_vain,  and  with  a  moan  of  anguish  she 
sank  back  upon  the  ground. 

Home,”  she  whispered,  hoarsely.  ”  For 
God’s  sake  help  me  to  go  home.  He-my 
father  must  not  know  of  this  !” 

Where  is  your  home?”  asked  Dermot,"  and 
who  is  your  father  ?" 

I  live  in  2,  Great  Frederick  Street.  My 
father  is  Lucius  O’Leary.” 

O'Leary  ?"  Dermot  started,  gave  the 
girl  a  searching,  inquiring  glance,  and  seemed 
about  to  question  her  still  farther.  But  seeing 
how  white  and  ill  she  looked,  he  paused,  and 
turning  to  his  sister,  said  quickly  : 

”  May  I  have  the  car,  Kathleen  ?  If  so, 
I’ll  take  the  girl  home.  Make  my  excuses  to 
Mrs.  Blake.  She’ll  understand  and  forgive.” 

To  be  sure — and  Dermot,”  as  he  and  his 
patient  were  inside  the  comfortable  motor, 
”  see  that  they  put  her  to  bed — at  once.” 

He  smiled,  and  waved  his  hand,  and  the  big 
car  gilded  away. 

The  good-natured  landlady  in  Frederick 
Street  was  aghast  when  she  heard  of  Finola’s 
accident. 

”  Sure  it’s  a  wonder  any  of  us  is  alive  at 
all,  with  thim  screechin’,  tearin’  things  goin’ 
in  and  out  everywhere,”  she  cried.  “  God  be 
with  the  days  when  Dublin  was  the  quiet  city 
wid  no  trams,  only  cabs,  and  maybe 
a  few  carriages,  cars,  an’  even  donkey  carts — 
but  none - ” 

Where  is  Miss^O’Leary’s  room  ?”  asked 
Dermot,  sternly.  “  Show  me  the  way  and 
I’ll  carry  her  upstairs.” 

”  Musha  1  Musha  !  An’  the  poor  old 
father  ?  Och,  sir  he’ll  be  beside  himself  with 
grief.  This  way,  sir.  An’  sure  who’s  goin’ 
to  tell  him  ?  She’s  the  apple  of  his  eye,  an’, 
indeed,  no  wonder.  She's  lovable,  an'  no 
mistake,  is  pretty  Miss  Finola.” 

Dermot  laid  the  girl  gently  on  her  bed  in  the 
tiny  back  room.  She  did  not  speak  or  open 
her  eyes,  but  just  lay  where  he  placed  her 
very  white  and  still. 

”  Undress  her,”  he  said,  “  and  whilst  you 
are  doing  so,  I’ll  see  and  talk  to  her  father. 
Where  is  his  room  ?” 

“  J  ust  under  this,  sir.  Tap  and  go  in.  It’s 
readin’  or  writin’  he’ll  be." 

When  Miss  O’Leary  is  in  bed,  come  and 
fetch  me.  I'm  a  doctor,  and  wish  to  see  her 
before  I  go.” 

“  Sure  it’s  glad  1  am  you’re  that  same.  It 
takes  a  weight  off  my  shoulders  anyhow." 

Dermot  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  he  went 
quickly  down  the  stairs. 

He  found  the  girl’s  father  half  asleep  in  his 
chair,  a  greasy  novel  upside  down  in  his  hand 

”  Mr.  O’Leary,”  he  said  in  an  apologetic 
voice.  “  I  knocked  twice,  then  ventured  to 
come  in.  Your  daughter,  Miss  Finola,  is 
in  bed - ’’ 

”  Of  course — she  is — I - ” 

He  rose  up,  his  wrinkled  face  flushed.  His 
eyes  shone. 

"  Robert — you  have  come  ?  You,  for¬ 
give  ?  Thank  God.  But,  oh  !  how  strange. 
I  am  old,  feeble,  bent — and  you — Robert 
Carew — you  are  young,  just  what  you  were 
when  I  last  saw  you — years  and  years  ago.” 

Dermot  laid  his  hand  upon  the  old  man’s 
shoulder,  and  looked  with  kindly  eyes  into  the 
mystified  wonderful  countenance. 

"  Robert  Carew  is  my  fathei,  Mr.  O’Leary. 
Often  and  often  I  have  heard  him  speak  of 
you.  But  he  spent  so  many  years  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  building  up  a  big  fortune,  that  he 
lost  sight  of  his  friends.  He'll  be  glad,  more 
than  glad  to  see  you  agaii  .”  » 

”  My  God  !’’  the  old  man  sank  back  panting 
in  his  seat.  ”  And — and  he  forgives — me." 

“  Forgives — to  be  sure.  That  is,  if  there 
ever  was  anything  to  forgive.  ‘  All  is'  fair 
in  love  or  war.’  Mr.  O’Leary,  I’ve  heard  the 
story.  My  father  has  had  a  happy,  prosperous 
life.  He  never  regrets  the  past.  His  wife, 
my  dear  mother,  is  a  good  and  noble  woman! 
They  have  many  children.  Some  married. 
Some  not.  Their  home  in  beautiful  Killiney 
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is  the  most  delightful  place  imaginable.  I 
am  their  seventh  son — so — I  am  a  doctor, 
for  which  I  thank  God,  since  I  am  able  to 
help  your  daughter.” 

"  My  daughter  ?”  the  old  man  raised  his 
tear-stained  face  in  alarm.  "  Do  you  mean  ?” 

"  Miss  Finola  ?  Yes.  She  is  not  very 
well.  But  don’t  be  uneasy,  she’ll  soon  be 
herself.  Ah  !”  as  a  tap  came  to  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Flanagan  put  in  her  head.  “  I’m 
coming,  and  now,  au  revoir,  Mr.  O’Leary.  I'll 
be  back  with  good  news  very  soon.  And  be¬ 
fore  long  you’ll  see  your  old  friend,  Robert 
Carew  come  in,  with  out-stretched  hands, 
to  greet  you.  Then,  if  all  goes  well,  as  I 
feel  sure  it  will,  you  and  Miss  Finola  will 
make  our  Christmas  a  happier  one  than 
usual,  in  my  father’s  much-loved  home,” 
and  pressing  the  old  man’s  hand  warmly 
in  both  his  own,  he  hurried  away. 

A  year  later,  a  bright  and  frosty  Christmas 
Pve,  Finola  O’Leary  sat  alone  in  the  morning- 
room  at  Rathmaroon,  Robert  Carew’s  beauti¬ 
ful  mansion  in  Killiney.  The  girl  had  quite 
recovered  from  the  long  illness  caused  b)^ 
the  shock  of  the  motor  accident,  and  looked 
a  radiant  vision  of  health  and  loveliness,  as 
from  the  big  oriel  window  she  watched  her 
father  and  Robert  Carew  walking  up  and 
down  the  gravelled  path,  arm  in  arm,  their 
heads  very  close  together. 

"  Such  friends,”  she  smiled.  “  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  to  see  them  and  hear  them  talk.  Old 
times — old  times  !  the  never-tiring  theme. 
The  dad  is  supremely  happy — has  everything 
now  he  wants.  Never,  was  there  a  man  so 
generous  or  good  as  Robert  Carew.  Never — 
except  ” — blushing  deeply- — ■“  his  son  Der- 
mo  t — he ’  ’ 

A  firm,  quick  step  came  down  the  hall,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  strong,  manly  voice 
cried  exultantly  : 

"  Alone — oh  !  Finola — at  last.”  And  he 
caught  the  girl's  hands,  and  drew  her  into 
his  arms.  "  Am  I  to  be  happy  or  the  reverse 
this  Christmastide,  sweetheart  ?  I  have 
given  you  time  to  think.  Darling,  you  will. 
Your  sweet  eyes  say — yes.  You  will  be 
my  wife  ?” 

"  Yes,  Derinot,  yes.  I  required  but  a 
little  time  to  think.  For,”  her  colour  deep¬ 
ening  under  his  adoring  gaze—"  although  I 
did  not  know  it.  I  loved  you  from  the  first.’  ’ 
[THE  ENr>.] 


BOR  WICK’S 

BAKING  POWDER 

two  ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  suet,  two  pounds  of 
raisins,  one  pound  of  currants,  ten 
ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  almonds, 
one  pound  of  mixed  candied  peel,  salt 
and  spice  lo  taste.  Mix  the  ingredients 
well  together,  and  add  six  eggs,  well 
beaten,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
milk;  da  vide  in  two.  and  boil  eight  hours  . 


THE  CHRISTMAS  RHYMERS.  \ 

By  FLORENCE  DAVIDSON,  Author  of  “The  Countryside."  Ov  ( 


A  County  Down  Christmas  is  a  cheerful 
memory  for  any  child  to  have.  The  many 
little  things  which  make  up  its  delightful 
whole  may  vary  in  all  particulars,  and  yet 
the  result  be  much  as  oneself  remembers 
it.  But  in  this  time  of  motors  and  musical 
comedies,  does  the  crown  and  culmination 
of  the  festivities,  the  diversion  which  this 
or  any  other  season  does  not  bring  to  every 
other  county,  remain  unchanged  ?  Do  the 
Christmas  Rhymers  still  hold  their  pride  of 
place  ? 

The  proper  night  for  the  Rhymers, 
strictly  speaking,  would  be  Christmas 
Night  itself.  But  who  would  be  so  par¬ 
ticular  to  a  date  with  all  the  houses  of  the 
countryside  waiting  to  be  entertained  and 
their  largesses  to  be  reaped  ?  In  spite  of 
which  licence,  there  would  be  several 
companies  competing  for  all  available 
patronage,  and  any  evening  in  December 
there  might  come  a  trampling  of  feet  up 
the  avenue  after  dark,  which  meant  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Purple  Wanderers 
or  the  Lone  Stars  coming  to  book  their 
engagement,  after  which  all  rival  parties 
might  apply  in  vain.  The  actual  night  of 
the  performance  was  very  thrilling  if  you 
were  still  small  enough  to  be  tucked  away 
behind  grown  people  on  the  back  of  the 
high  kitchen  settle,  and  from  that  vantage 
point  able  to  enjoy  the  most  blood-and- 
thunder  episodes  of  the  show  at  an  hour 
when  bed  was  generally  your  portion. 
The  little  play,  which  the  Rhymers  present 
without  scenery  and  with  very  mild  at¬ 
tempts  at  costume,  is  fragmentary  and 
traditional.  The  actors  are  ‘  lumps”  of 
boys  dressed  in  paper  hats  and  feathers, 
coats  turned  inside  out,  sometimes  corked 
faces,  rags  or  ribbons  swathed  about  their 
legs,  and  cardboard  shields  and  swords. 
With  this  get-up  they  represent,  mainly, 
the  militant  Saints  of  Christendom,  and  are 
by  no  means  the  familiar  Sams  and  Johnnies 
of  everyday  life.  Each  actor  makes  his 
“entrance”  by  stepping  out  of  line  and 
introducing  himself  with  a  “  Here  am  I, 
St.  George  of  England,”  or  “  St.  Denis  of 
France,”  as  the  case  may  be,  and  a  highly- 
coloured  account  of  his  own  valour  and 
prowesses.  A  challenge  and  a  hand-to- 
hand  combat  immediately  follow. 

Singularly  placed  among  all  the  Saints  is 
one  redoubtable  personage — “  Here  come 
I,  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  my  long  copper 
nose  ” — who  always  carries  some  bit  of 
rusty  metal  for  a  sword,  so  that  the  action 
can  be  appropriately  suited  to  the  word  in 
this  announcement.  Perhaps  he  is  really 
introduced  in  relation  to  a  more  congenial 
character  : 

“  Here  come  I,  Beelzebub, 

And  over  my  shoulder  1  carry  a  club, 

And  in  my  hand  a  frying-pan, 

And  I  think  myself  a  jolly  old  man.” 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  record  of 
its  origin  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  St.  George 
overcomes  every  other  champion,  St. 
Patrick  not  excepted,  it  seems  possible 
that  this  quaint  bit  of  mumming  is  one  of 
the  few  traces  that  the  English  settlers  in 
the  Ards  have  left  in  the  county.  The 
fight  with  St.  Patrick  is  a  hotly-contested 
one,  and  on  its  fatal  conclusion  the  con¬ 


quering  St.  George  is  for  the  first  time 
overcome  with  remorse,  and  invokes  the 
ambulance — “  A  doctor  !  a  doctor  !  Ten 
pounds  for  a  doctor !  ”  And  a  doctor 
arrives  (from  Constantinople,  if  I  remember 
right),  who  is  no  more  modest  over  his 
own  record  than  the  fighters  have  been  : 

“  I  can  cure  the  palsy  and  the  gout, 

The  plague  within  and  the  ague  without, 
The-roo,  the-roo,  the  rithaboroo  ” — 

and  so  on  with  a  long  rigmarole  that  is 
either  an  incantation  or  prescription  in  his 
native  tongue. 

The  doctor,  at  any  rate,  proves  himself 
capable  of  restoring  and  healing  St. 
Patrick,  and  the  two  saints  grip  hands  as 
vigorously  as  they  have  been  crossing 
swords.  At  the  end  of  the  play  comes  Wee 
Divil  Doubt,  a  boy  much  smaller  than  the 
others,  armed  with  a  broom.  He  advances 
upon  the  audience,  sweeping  as  he  comes, 
with  the  words  : 

“  Here  come  I,  Wee  Divil  Doubt, 

If  you  don’t  give  me  money  I’ll  sweep  you  all 
out. 

Money  I  want,  and  money  I  crave  ; 

If  you  don’t  give  me  money, 

I’ll  sweep  you  all  to  your  grave  !  ’’ 

Money  is  given  to  this  unabashed  black¬ 
mailer  for  himself  and  his  company,  and 
generally  oranges  and  cakes  as  well. 

The  strictly  traditional  performance  is 
now  at  an  end,  and  the  songs  which 
follow  are  the  choice  of  audience  and 
performers,  though  old  favourites  are 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception.  They 
had  never  (as  I  remember  them)  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  little  play  or  with 
Christmas  Carols,  but  some  of  them  may 
have  been  as  old  as  either. 

There  used  to  be  a  very  sentimental 
ballad  of  a  sailor  who  bade  a  fond  farewell 
and  went  to  sea,  while  a  sympathetic  robin 
sang  upon  the  maiden’s  window-sill  the 
refrain,  lustily  chorussed  by  all  present  ; 
“  He  will  ne-ver  re-turn,  he  will  ne-ver  re¬ 
turn,  to  his  own  love  who  loved  him  so 
true-ue-ly.” 

There  was  an  outburst  of  local  loyalty 
and  pride,  which  declared  : 

“Oh,  Killyleagh’s  a  neat  wee  town, 

It  lies  between  two  hills, 

And  there’s  the  river  rushing  down 
That  turns  sweet  Martin’s  mills  !” 

There  was  a  comic  masterpiece  which 
describes  the  adventures  and  disillusion- 
ments  of  a  farmer  in  search  of  a  wife,  to  the 
rousing  chorus  of  : 

“The  fox  and  the  hare, 

The  badger  and  the  bear, 

The  birds  in  the  greenwood  tree, 

The  pretty  little  rabbits 
With  their  ’gaging  little  habits: 
They’ve  all  got  a  mate  but  me  !” 

Something,  in  fact,  for  every  taste 

And  so  the  last  song  is  sung,  the  last 
cake  eaten,  and  the  boots  of  Patrick  and 
George  and  Andrew,  of  Cromwell  and 
Divil  Doubt  and  Beelzebub  and  the  Doctor, 
clatter  out  over  the  stone  flags  into  the 
darkness,  and  for  a  year,  at  least,  the 
Rhymers  will  rhyme  no  more. 


Christmas,  19)2 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


f  A  Chat  a 

bout  Kingstown  ar 

“  I’d  dance  like  a  fairy, 

id  Old  Dun 

leary.  ] 

To  see  Old  Dunleary, 

And  think  twice  ere  I'd  leave  it 
To  be  a  dragoon." — 

— Mickey  Free’s 

Lament.” 

In  luy  younger  days  the  outstanding  attrac¬ 
tion  associated  with  a  visit  to  Kingstown 
was  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  donkey  ride 
to  “  the  Battery,”  at  the  end  ot  the  East 
i'ier,  and  back  again  to  the  Georgian  Me¬ 
morial.  I  cannot  recall  why  the  youngsters 
ol  to-day  have  been  deprived  ot  a  plea¬ 
sure  still  available  at  most  British  watering- 
places  lor  the  rising  generation  of  British¬ 
ers,  and  many  of  their  elders.  In  this  respect 
the  English  people  display  a  stronger  conser¬ 
vatism  than  we  do,  though,  at  heart,  it  is 
safe  to  affirm  that  the  Celtic  race  is  the  more 
conservative  of  the  two. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  write  thert  were 
no  ocean  greyhounds  steaming  across  the 
north  Atlantic.  The  last  words  in  symmetri¬ 
cally  built,  rapid  travelling,  luxuriously 
appointed,  steam-propelled  vessels  were  the 
paddle-wheeled  mail  steamers  of  the  City 
ot  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  the  hrst 
Company  to  establish  steam  navigation 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In 
Dublin  society  officers  of  the  mercantile 
marine  have  never  attained  the  honour  or 
distinction  their  hazardous  and  noble  calling 
merits,  but  in  Kingstown  society  the  captains 
ot  the  old  mail  boats  were  esteemed  as  highly 
as  the  commander  of  the  old-time  guaidship. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  one  saw 
the  last  of  the  wooden  walls  of  England  in 
Irish  waters — the  “  Royal  George.”  As  she 
used  to  lie  in  Kingstown  harbour  her  high 
stern  accommodating  window-lighted  cabins, 
and  the  horizontal  bands  of  white  paint  disclos¬ 
ing  the  gun  ports  along  each  side,  were  far 
more  reminiscent  of  Trafalgar  and  Britain's 
place  as  a  sea-power  than  the  dreadnoughts 
of  to-day.  Modern  cruisers  replaced  the 

Royal  George,”  and  brought  a  great  deal 
of  business  to  the  town,  but  that  has  all  been 
lost  since  the  “  Belleisle  ”  was  withdrawn 
from  the  port  by  an  economical  (P)government. 
Some  very  nice  navy  serges  used  to  be  worn 
by  Kingstown  folk  m  these  days,  and  many 
a  man  enjoyed  smoking  genuine  sailors’ 
plug.  I  don’t  think  ihere  was  anything 
illicit  in  this  traffic  which,  I  understand,  was 
due  to  ecoromies  practised  by  members  of 
the  guardehip's  company  in  the  conservation 
of  clothing  and  tobacco  consumption.  A 
market  for  their  surplus  allowances  could 
always  be  found  amongst  shore  acquaint¬ 
ances,  or  with  the  publicans  of  the  town.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  testing 
the  good  quality  of  genuine  navy  serge,  or  the 
impervious  character  of  ”  officers’  cloth,”  will 
admit  that  there  is  little  chance  of  securing 
similar  stuffs  in  commercial  houses  on  any¬ 
thing  like  the  moderate  terms  current  in 
naval  circles. 

\\  ith  the  withdrawal  of  the  guardship 
from  Kingstown  Harbour,  the  afternoon 
Sunday  promenade  along  the  East  Pier  be¬ 
came  an  attenuated  function.  Dike  its  iuland 
counterpart,  the  Morehampton  Road  Sab¬ 
bath  parade,  it  is  but  the  faint  shadow'  of  a 
brilliant  past,  wrhen  a  couple  of  thousand  of 
well-dressed,  good-humoured  citizens  passed 
and  repassed,  bowing,  saluting,  or  baking  to 
exchange  friendly  gossip.  And,  mind  you,  this 
had  been  a  century  old  social  custom,  which 
originated  in  the  days  of  the  old  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  when  Sackville  Street  was  known  as 
the  Mall,”  and  every  house  therein  was  the 
mansion  of  some  person  of  importance. 
Originally  inaugurated  on  "  the  Mall,”  it 
appears  to  have  extended  further  afield  until 
it  became,  as  it  were,  dissipated  in  thin  air. 


In  the  days  of  the  old  Irish  Parliament 
Kingscown  had  not  received  the  designation 
by  which  we  know  it.  The  old  name  is 
fairly  familiar  to  everybody  ir  Ireland,  as 
Dunleary,  and  dates  back  to  St  Patrick’s 
period,  but  there  is  little  of  romantic  interest 
10  record  respecting  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  origin  al  shore  line  from  Black- 
rock  to  Saudycove  was  a  succession  of  cliffs, 
and  thence  to  Dalkcy  a  wide  expanse  ot 
upland,  dotted  with  granite  boulders  and 
unprofitably  gay  with  patches  of  furze. 
Pathways  across  this  open  space  indicated 
the  prevailing  peregrinations  of  a  sparse 
population  of  hsherfolk,  who  plied  their  calling 
as  far  south  as  the  Saltee  Islands  in  quest 
ot  fish  for  the  Dublin  market. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
some  Trinity  College  students  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  journeying  out  to  Dunleary  to  break¬ 
fast  at  the  only  inn  in  the  place.  A  breakfast 
of  seagull  and  other  eggs,  served  up  in  a  wash- 
hand  basin,  and  a  large  dish  of  fried  flound¬ 
ers,  would  not  be  a  tempting  induce¬ 
ment  to  attract  much  custom  in  these  days. 
At  this  time  Blackrock  was  the  fashionable 
resort  during  the  summer  months.  Dun¬ 
leary  wras  a  mere  fisherman's  hamlet  and  its 
inhabitants  were  commonly  spoken  of  as 
Dunleary  Ducks.  Nevertheless  efforts  were 
being  made  to  attract  health  seekers  to  the 
little  village.  I  have  seen  a  quaint  old  broad¬ 
sheet  of  the  period  carefully  preserved  in 
'trinity  College  Dibrary  and  headed—”  Pe¬ 
tition  to  the  Dadies  ot  Dublin  from  Dunlary 
(sic)  ;  written  by  an  Old  Wash- Woman.” 
the  inattei  is  crude  as  the  method  of  pre¬ 
sentation  but  it  affords  some  little  insight 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

Ye  females  of  Dublin  make  haste  and  repair 
In  Coach  or  on  Car  to  Dunlary  wash  fair  : 

Pass  by  the  black  rocks,  you’ll  quickly  be 
there. 

“  No  bullies  or  fops  ere’  come  with  rude 
laughter 

To  make  madam  run  squeeking  out  of  the 
water, 

But  still  have  kept  due  distance,  and  will 
hereafter. 

“  Our  fair  is  thus  long,  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember, 

And  pretty  Miss  Molly  I’d  have  you  remember 
May  strip  here  as  safely  as  in  her  own 
chamber.” 

Sea-bathing  is  quite  a  Victorian  phrase. 
In  the  18th  century  it  was  quite  a  common 
thing,  during  the  summer  months,  to  read  in 
the  papers  of  some  gentleman  who  was 
washing  himself  in  the  sea  at  some  specified 
point  along  the  coast  being  drowned.  Cross- 
Channel  summer  visitors  invariably  expressed 
surprise  at  the  immense  number  of  Dubliners 
who  took  advantage  of  every  suitable  tide  to 
bathe  along  the  coast  from  Irishtown  to 
Blackrock.  Valentine,  Lord  Cloncurry,  who 
lived  on  the  coast  line  at  Maretimo,  near  the 
Black  Rock,  crystallized  the  visitors’  surprise 
into  a  phrase  when  he  declared,  that  Dublin 
was  “  the  cardrivingest,  tea  drinkingest,  sea- 
bathingest  place  on  earth.” 

The  opening  up  of  the  railway  line  to  King¬ 
stown,  the  construction  of  the  Royal  Harbour, 
enclosing  700  acres  of  water,  the  promotion  of 
old  Dunleary  to  a  mail-packet  station,  or  its 


relegation  to  an  inner  harbour  for  coal  boats, 
and  the  presence  of  a  naval  guardship, 
attracted  private  capitalists  to  Kingstown,  and 
rapidly  raised  it  to  the^rank  of  the  Premier 
township  in^Irelaud.  ln^ recent  years  the 
local  Council  have  displayed  a  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  which  gives  promise  of  a  bright  future 
tor  one  of  the  very^best  health-resorts  on 
our  eastern  coastline.  DTnder  peasant  pro¬ 
prietorship  the  productiveness  of  the  Provinces 
must  be  greatly  increased,  and  a  contented 
and  prosperous  rural  community  must, 
inevitably,  make  for  improved  business  in  the 
Metropolis  of  the  country.  With  good  trade 
in  Dublin,  Kingstown  cannot  fail  to  continue 
progressing  until  merged  by  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  increased  housing  accommodation 
in  the  good  city  of  Dublin.  That  seems  a  far 
cry  but  it  is  certain  to  come  to  pass,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  think  that  its  accomplishment 
cannot  in  any  way  detract  from  the  littoral 
beauty  or  the  charming  hinterland  elevations 
peculiar  to  the  Kingstown  of  our  day. 


THE  RIGHT  SHOP  FOR  FOOTWEAR. 

A  veritable  host  of  ills  besets  the  individual, 
who  persists  in  a  chill,  moist  climate  such  as 
ours  m  the  wearing  of  unsatisfactory  foot¬ 
wear.  A  moisture-laden  boot,  entailing  as 
it  does  the  danger  and  misery  of  cold,  clammy 
feet,  is  the  active  agent  of  disease.  Better 
run  bare-footed,  like  the  wildest  of  street 
gamins,  than  cultivate  the  habit  of  wearing 
such  footwear.  While  on  this  subject  we 
bring  to  mind  the  well-known  Dublin  boot 
and  shoe  firm  of  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Bourke, 
26,  Stephen’s  Green,  and  79,  Rathmines 
Road.  At  the  hands  of  this  firm  one 
secures  a  warm  foot,  encased  in  a  neat,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  durable  boot.  During  the  cold, 
wet  season  now  upon  us,  such  a  treasure  in 
footwear  is  much  to  be  desired.  This  con¬ 
cern  is  now  showing  some  special  lines  for 
Christmas  presents.  Their  Jaeger  wool, 
plush  lined  boots  for  motoring,  has  secured 
a  fine  reputation.  A  splendid  line  of  children’s 
and  ladies’  fancy  slippers  and  gentlemen’s 
patent  pumps  are  now  being  offered  here. 
WTe  would  call  special  attention  to  Messrs. 
Stephen's  &  Bourke’s  satin  quilted  slippers, 
to  be  had  in  all  colours,  as  well  as  a  splendid 
selection  of  ballet  dancing  shoes  in  canvas 
and  glace  kid.  Our  readers  in  the  north 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  firm  have 
an  establishment  at  28  Corn  Market,  Belfast 
(late  George  M‘Afee). 


ANNE  LYNCH  S  DELICIOUS  TEAS. 

Tea  as  a  beverage  is,  if  possible,  more  popular 
than  ever.  Long  entrenched  in  feminine  favour  it 
has  made  considerable  inroads  of  recent  years  into 
masculine  esteem.  It  is  all  the  more  important, 
therefore,  that  a  good  brand  of  this  article  be 
procured.  In  this  connection  the  claims  of  Anne 
Lynch's  teas  merit  especial  notice.  “  Once  used 
always  used”  is  the  proverbial  observation  in 
respect  to  the  high-class  teas  supplied  by  this  firm. 
A  5-lb.  parcel  ot  this  delicious  tea  (2/-  per  lb.) 
sent  post  free,  makes,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  a 
pleasing  and  useful  Christmas  gift.  Address  Cafe 
Cairo,  69  Grafton  Street,  and  Anne  Lynch  &  Co., 
6  Westland  Row,  Dublin.  During  December 
Anne  Lynch  &  Co.  present  each  customer  for 
Tea  at  2/-  per  lb.  and  upwards  with  a  beautifully 
decorated  caddy. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  FOR  MOTHER 


“  The  proper  care  of  children,”  says  a  modern  writer  on 
national  questions,  “  is  of  greater  consequence  to  the  nation 
than  any  other  of  its  occupations.”  So  important  has  the  field 
of  inquiry  relative  to  infant  life  become,  that  not  only 
individuals  of  eminence  but  public  bodies  of  many  kinds  are 
busily  collecting,  collating,  and  issuing  a  mass  of  information 
relative  thereto.  Uninteresting  as  tlrese  official  and  other 
statistics  may  appear,  tiresome  and  far  fetched  as  some  of  the 
proposals  based  thereon  may  seem,  there  could,  indeed, 
scarcely  be  a  question  so  important,  either  to  parents  or  to 
the  State,  as  that  of  the  child  and  its  development. 

The  problem  of  child-rearing  has  been  brought  to  the  very 
forefront  of  all  serious  discussion  of  social  and  econom¬ 
ical  reforms.  Sir  William  Broadbent  made  the  town  of 
Huddersfield  famous  by  Ins  public-spirited  work  in  this 
direction.  The  medical  officer  of  health  for  a  London 
Borough  had  a  total  of  more  than  200  saved  infants’  lives 
to  his  credit  in  one  year,  through  the  provision  of  improved 
facilities  for  purchasing  sterilized  milk.  Many  local 
governing  bodies  issue  official  medical  advice  to  parents.  The 
list  could,  in  fact,  be  continued  indefinitely,  and  all  tins  at¬ 
tention  and  research  is  doubtless  to  the  good.  But  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  important  thing,  back  to  winch  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  finally  brought,  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
parents,  especially  of  the  mother. 

One  or  two  facts  may  be  taken  with  interest  and  advantage 
from  the  mass  of  detail  available.  What,  for  instance,  could 
be  more  striking  to  the  imagination,  than  this  item  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  “  stodgy  ”  pages  of  Local  Government 
Board  Report  ? — “  While  the  general  death-rate  has  declined 
considerably  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  infantile  death- 
rate  has  shown  no  equivalent  decline  !”  It  is  still  true  as  it 
was  at  least  twenty  years  ago,  that  one-seventh  of  all  babies 
born  die  during  the  first  twTelve  months.  And,  with  few 
exceptions,  quite  needlessly. 

Despite  the  advance  of  medicine,  which  saves  so  many 
infant  lives  in  cases  of  other  complaints,  the  number  of 
deaths  of  babies  every  year  from  epidemic  diarrhoea  is 
steadily  increasing.  During  the  second  three  months  of 


SERVANTS  INSURANCE. 

Xot  exactly  a  subject  “  For  Cliristmastide,”  tlie  critical  reader  may 
declare.  Unfortunately  very  much  so  this  year  when  mistresses  and 
maids  are  highly-perturbed  just  now  over  Mr.  Lloyd-Ceorge’s  Insurance 
Act.  Under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1906,  employers  were  made  responsible  for  the  results  of 
accidents  to  employees,  arising  out  of  their  employment.  This  liability 
can,  however,  be  insured  against  by  payment  of  a  small  annual  premium 
to  an  insurance  company,  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  (5,  College 
Green),  accepting  an  annual  premium  of  2/6  for  each  domestic  servant. 
Insurance  is  becoming  an  increasing  requisite  in  the  everyday  life  of 
the  nation,  one  of  the  latest  form  being  the  liability  of  managers  of 
schools  for  accident  to  children  attending  same.  The  Royal  Exchange 
issues  a  covering  policy  for  a  premium  of  5/-.  What  with  Motor  Car, 
Burglary,  Plate  Glass,  Fidelity,  Third  Party,  and  Personal  Accident 
Insurance,  not  to  speak  of  the  traditional  forms  of  sea,  fire,  and  life 
assurance,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  range  of  activities  covered  by 
the  operations  of  old  and  leading  insurance  companies  like  the  “  Royal 
Exchange.” 


life  more  children  die  from  this  trouble  than  from  any  other 
cause,  and 

It  is  Due  Primarily  to  Improper  Feeding. 

Obviously,  an  infant’s  natural  food  is  its  mother’s  milk. 
Breast  feeding  provides  perfect  nourishment,  always  at 
the  right  temperature,  and  absolutely  pure.  So  clearly  is 
tins  recognised,  that  the  mother  who  can  easily  suckle  her 
child  should  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  her  doing  so.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  many  thousands  of  mothers  who 
are  unable  to  suckle  children,  and  these  must  be  taken  sym¬ 
pathetically  into  account.  A  common  expedient  in  such 
cases  is  to  give  the  child  diluted  milk  from  the  cow — an 
unsatisfactory  expedient,  simply  because  the  same  process 
of  dilution  which  reduces,  though  it  does  not  eliminate,  the 
indigestible  curd,  also  reduces  still  further  the  quantity  of 
fat  and  milk  sugar  already  deficient  in  cow’s  milk. 

Here  science  steps  in  and  offers  the  mother  a  perfect  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  natural  milk.  Since  Mellin’s  Food  was  intro¬ 
duced,  it  has  won  the  world-wide  gratitude  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  mothers,  whose  children  have  been  restored, 
invigorated,  and  built  up  by  its  administration.  So  carefully 
proportioned  are  the  flesh-forming,  bone-building,  health¬ 
bringing  constituents  of  Mellin’s  Food,  so  suitable  is  “  Mel¬ 
lin’s  ”  to  babies,  even  from  birth,  so  well  proved  are  its  nutri¬ 
tive  and  digestive  qualities,  and  so  general  is  its  use,  that  it 
may  reasonably  be  claimed  to  be  a  definite  factor  in  the 
improvement  of  the  race. 

There  is  another  important  point  about  Mellin’s  Food 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  satisfies,  and  is  a 
veritable  boon  where  baby  is  fretful.  Mothers  can  easily 
test  this  for  themselves,  by  sending  to  Sample  Department, 
Mellin’s  Food,  Limited,  Beckham,  London,  S.E.,  for  a  Free 
Sample,  with  which  will  be  sent  a  most  useful  handbook  called 
“  The  Care  of  Infants.” 


A  Very  Fine  Stock  of  Carpets. 

We  exhibit  in  one  large  Showroom 
containing  5,000  feet  of  floor  space  a 
collection  of  Carpets  both  modern 
and  reproductions  of  the  Antique, 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  design 
colouring  or  moderation  of  price. 
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THK  OI,D  PADDLE-STEAMER  “  ULSTER  ”  LEAVING  KINGSTOWN  IN  A  GALE 

ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Front  a  drawing  by  li.  B.  Beechey.  In  the  yoesessicn  of  the  Editor, 
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THE  BAY  OF  DUBLIN  WITH  VIEW  OF  NORTH  WALL  HOUSE,  1795. 

By  Joseph  Tudor. 

Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 


DUBLIN  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  SAIL,  1813. 


We  have  known  a  man  who,  in  the  days 
of  his  boyhood,  used  occasionally  clamber 
over  the  balustrade  of  old  Carlisle  Bridge 
(now  replaced  by  O'Connell  Bridge)  and 
thence,  by  way  of  the  bowsprit,  to  the  deck 
of  the  sailing  ship  that  had  reached  the 


had  been  introduced  nearly  fifty  years  earlier. 

There  were,  however,  periods  in  the  old 
sailing  days,  prior  to  1816,  when  the  Dublin 
quays  were  practically  denuded  of  shipping. 
Ships  that  had  made  the  port  in  favourable 
weather  discharged  their  cargoes  and  put  to 


Nowadays  we  are  inconvenienced  by  labour 
disputes  and  trusts  forcing  up  the  prices 
of  essentials.  In  the  period  of  which  we 
write  the  prolonged  prevalence  of  a  westerly 
wind  produced  somewhat  similar  results.  Coal 
might  be  selling  as  low  as  24s  per  ton  in  the 


THE  BUSY  QUAYS  OF  DUBLIN  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  SAIL, 

When  the  shipping  came  right  up  to  old  Carlisle  Bridge,  at  the  foot  of  Sackville  Street.  The  Dublin  Corn  Exchange  is  shown  to  the  right 


highest  berthage  on  the  river.  His  delight 
was  to  climb  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
without  coming  ashore,  until  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  South  Wall,  where  the  Dodder 
joins  the  Liffey.  Such  a  feat  was  possible 
fifty  years  ago,  though  steam  navigation 


and  the  Custom  House  upon  the  left  side. 

sea  with  a  westerly  wind  filling  their  sails. 
Out  in  the  Bay  they  needed  careful  navigation 
to  avoid  colliding  with  wind-bound  craft 
that  were  unable  to  get  up  the  river  until 
the  breeze  had  shifted.  F'or  steam  tugs  were 
then  unknown. 


days  of  our  grandfathers,  and  earlier,  yet 
the  price  soared  as  high  as  £4  per  ton 
within  a  few  weeks,  through  shortage  in  the 
city,  though  colliers  lav  in  the  Bay  with 
enough  coal  on  board  to  bring  prices  down 
to  normal. 
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Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  were  framed 
to  protect  the  citizens  from  undue  extortion 
in  the  coal  market.  Captains  of  coal  ships 
were  obliged  to  open  hatches  at  the  quay¬ 
side  within  three  days  of  arrival  in  the  river, 
and  were  limited  to  a  stay  of  fifteen  days  in 
the  port.  They  were  also  obliged  to  affix 
t he  current  price  to  the  mast  and  to  sell  by 
the  bag  or  less  at  the  fixed  rate  per  ton. 
Through  the  action  of  the  city  fathers  coal 
yards  were  established  for  the  service  of 
the  poor,  and  we  have  read  in  the  old  Dublin 
papers  of  a  Lord  Mayor  seizing  coal  drays 
and,  finding  the  bags  short  in  weight,  distri- 


\T  THE  DAYS  OF  SAIL,  1813 

upon  the  number  of  vessels  in  port  and  the 
weather.  If  the  number  of  colliers  in  the 
river  was  large  and  the  wind  favourable  for 
incoming  ships,  the  prices  had  a  downward 
tendency  ;  if  but  few  vessels  had  arrived, 
the  supplies  scanty,  and  the  wind  unfavour¬ 
able,  prices  increased. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  prior  to 
1813  the  Grand  Canal  had  been  opened  and 
accommodated  a  great  number  of  boats, 
largely  designed  for  bringing  loads  of  sixty 
tons  of  turf  to  the  city  each  trip.  Even  the 
best  of  the  Georgian  mansions  of  these  days 
used  turf  as  well  as"bog-wood  and  coal  for 


Continued. 

setting  sail  for  Dublin.  No  sooner  had  they 
cleared  the  Mersey  than  a  shift  of  wind  sent 
them  into  Holyhead  for  another  week. 
That  trip,  from  London  to  Dublin,  absorbed 
three  weeks.  Contrasts  of  this  kind  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  new  days  go  a  long  way 
to  explain  the  speeding-up  process  of  our 
time  and  the  leisurely  ways  of  our  grand¬ 
parents. 

A  long  car  accommodating  thirty 
passengers  plied  between  the  Pigeon  House 
and  the  Royal  Mail  Coach  Hotel,  Dawson 
Street,  for  the  convenience  of  cross-channel 
travellers.  Hotels,  as  we  know  them,  were 


THE  HARBOUR  OF  DUBLIN  FROM  THE  LIGHTHOUSE  TO  THE  CITY 

Published  by  J.  Fisher,  1792. 

By  hind  permission  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 


buting  the  contents  amongst  the  indigent. 
Householders  in  these  days  bought  their  coal 
at  the  ship’s  side  and  then  procured  the 
services  of  a  “  runner,”  who  arranged  with 
the  carters,  to  convey  the  coal  to  the 
purchaser's  home.  Usually,  the  cost  of 
delivery  from  ship  to  destination  was  as 
high  as  half-a-crown  per  ton  within  the  city 
boundary. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  captains 
of  the  various  sailing  colliers  held  a  conference 
each  night  in  some  convenient  coffee  house 
and  arranged  between  themselves  what  the 
price  of  the  coal  should  be  for  the  following 
day.  The  figure  was  altogether  dependent 


firing.  Some  of  these  fine  old  houses  still 
possess  the  three  cellars  used  for  storing 
these  different  classes  of  fuel  separately. 

At  this  time  the  cross-channel  mail  packet 
station  was  at  the  Pigeon  House,  now  the 
site  of  the  electricity  works  of  the  Dublin  City 
Council.  Like  the  colliers,  the  sailing 
packets  were  frequently  wind-bound,  and 
some  travellers  of  the  period  needed  good 
purses  on  their  journeys.  One  has  left  on 
record  that  he  was  held  up  at  Liverpool 
for  a  week  by  a  westerly  wind.  Finding  the 
hotel  rather  expensive  he  transferred  to  a 
boarding-house  at  t  he  end  of  the  first  week. 
There  he  remained  five  days  longer  before 
Continued  on  pai/e  59. 


practically  non-existent  in  the  days  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  A  few  inns  met  the  needs 
of  those  who  were  not  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
open-handed  hospitality  of  the  Irish  gentry 
and  middle  class,  but  as  soon  as  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  disposed  of  their  town  mansions 
and  migrated  to  London  for  the  season 
many  of  their  Dublin  houses  were  converted 
into  hotels.  The  accommodation  in  the 
Royal  Mail  Coach  was  considered  to  be  first- 
class,  and  the  tariff,  strange  to  say,  was  as 
high  as  to-day  though  food  was  very  much 
cheaper,  rents  lower,  and  labour  less  costly. 

In  addition  to  the  colliers  frequenting 
Dublin  port,  a  large  number  of  fishing  boats 
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"  Pulsating  with  the  dynamic  energy  of 
the  Belfastman.”  Could  any  phrase  be  more 
fitting  as  a  description  of  Belfast  and  its 
life  of  to-day  ?  The  happy  summing  up  is 
our  first  impression  as  we  enter  Ireland's* 
Commercial  Capital.  And  seek  how  we  may 
to  rid  ourselves  of  its  forcefulness,  no  matter 
how  hypercritieally  we  may  seek  to  find 
reasons  for  so  doing,  it  remains  more  fixed 
than  ever  when  we  may  be  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  it.  Belfast  is  the  most 
incomprehensible  city  or  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Tt  is  almost  alsolutelv  a  town 
of  the  present  and  of  the  future.  But  why 
is  it  so  unusual  among  other  centres  of 
industry  '!  Dublin  has  an  instant  and 
immediate  charm.  Glasgow  is  plain  to 
appreciate.  Liverpool  shows  you  its  best 
and  its  worst  without  ceremony.  But 
Belfast  is  the  enigma. 

The  coat  of  arms  of  Belfast  is  a  bell  over 
a  sailing  ship,  but  such  is  an  anachronism, 
and  much  more  fitting  as  a  sign-manual 
would  be  a  steam  whistle  with  some  futurist 
fitting  symbol  which  would  express  the 
ceaseless  pulsating  whirr  rr  of  its  life  and 
atmosphere.  It  is  the  first  impression 


which  greets  the  visitor  as  he  enters  its  port 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  his  last  memory 
when  he  quits  the  city  to  pass  into  other  parts 
of  Ireland.  The  dynamic  energy  of  the 
Belfastman." 

The  approach  to  Belfast  on  a  bright 
morning  is  picturesque.  Standing  on  the 
upper  deck  ot  the  steamer  you  have  on  your 
left  a  low  sloping  shore,  prettily  wooded  in 
places,  and  elsewhere  stippled  with  com¬ 
fortable  villas.  On  the  right  a  bank  of 
abrupt  hills  rise  from  the  water's  edge,  and 
these,  on  a  soft  hazy  day,  represent  quite 
effectively  a  range  of  beautiful  blue 
mountains.  In  the  clear  light  of  this  morning, 
however,  their  sides  are  a  brilliant  green, 
across  which  long  lines  of  white  steam  are 
drawn  as  with  a  ruler.  These  filmy  lines 
marking  the  track  of  the  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  trains  are  in  themselves  the  initial 
impressions  of  “  the  City  of  Steam,”  for  so 
we  may  figuratively  and  literally  dub  the 
city.  Ahead,  far  up  on  the  high  horizon, 
clean  cut  against  the  sky,  tall  chimneys  stand 
like  lances,  from  every  one  of  which  a  pennon 
of  smoke  flaps  in  the  eddying  breeze.  Then 
as  you  are  entering  the  harbour  proper  you 


will  notice  a  large  board  with  the  words 
"  Dead  Slow  ”  authoritatively  displayed. 
This  refers  to  the  speed  of  your  steamer,  which 
must  be  here  reduced,  and  not  to  the  city 
you  are  about  to  visit,  as  a  supercilious  young 
military  officer  once  cynically  pretended. 
The  reason  of  the  slowing  is  apparent  when 
you  see  that  to  make  their  port  approach  ' 
the  top  notch  of  perfection  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  have  commandeered  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  flotilla  of  Dutch  dredgers  to  deepen 
the  channel  which  is  to  be  once  again  the 
nursery-ground  of  another  world’s  record 
liner,  the  White  Star  boat,  “  Britannic,” 
whose  huge  bulk  even  now  on  the  slips 
makes  us  feel  to  the  full  that  after  all  there 
is  very  much  in  the  happy  phrase  anent  the 
dynamic  energy  of  the  Belfastman-  and  his 
achievements. 

Belfast  made  the  Lagan,  and  the  Lagan 
made  Belfast.  There  in  a  sentence  is  a 
creed  synonymous  with  the  city's  motto, 

“  Pro  tanto  quid  retrihumnus,"  which  might 
be  liberally  interpreted  in  the  line  of  the 
Psalmist  David  :  "  For  so  much  as  we  have 

given  us  let  us  return  as  much"  The 
pioneer  steamer,  "  Greenock,”  only  demanded 
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BELFAST  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  STEAM,  1913—  Continued. 


four  feet  of  water  in  which  to  float  with  ease, 
but  to-day  the  great  liner  calls  for  a  bed 
nearly  twelve  times  that  depth.  Not  much 
more  than  a  century  ago  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  a  tall  man  to  walk  across  the 
river  Lagan  without  getting  his  neck  covered. 
But  the  de¬ 
velopment  o  f 
ships  and  ship¬ 
building  made 
the  necessity 
of  a  deeper 
w  a  t  e  r  w  a  y 
cogent.  T  h  e 
river  coursed 
in  a  tortuous 
way,  as  all 
relatively 
u  nimp  or  taut 
shallow  rivers 
do,  until  it 
occurred  t  o 
the  ship- 
builders  of  the 
mid  -  Victorian 
age  that  they 
could  not  be 
content  with 
what  n  a  t  u  re 
had  intended 
for  them.  So 
"  the  dynamic 
energy  of  the 
B  e  1  f  a  s  tman 
exercised  itself 
in  cutting  a 
straight  chan¬ 
nel  through 
the  four  miles 
of  intervening 
sandbanks  and 
slobland 
right,  out  to 
sea.  It  is 
through  this 
channel  — 
the  Victoria 
Channel,  for¬ 
mally  opened 
by  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  in  August, 

1 849 —  that  we 
now  approach 
the  city.  To 
be  sure,  it  has 
been  deepened 
again  and  again 
during  the  in¬ 
terim  since 
then.  Steam  in 
its  application 
by  powerful 
dredgers  and 
hopper  barges 
has  made  such 
deepening  pos¬ 
sible  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  When  in  August,  1910, 
the  Harbour  Authorities  had  before  them  the 
dimensions  of  the  mighty  liner,  “  Olympic,” 
then  in  her  cradle,  they  acted  with  the 
promptness  of  people  whose  everyday  life 
is  to  achieve  big  things.  So  prompt  were 
their  business  capabilities  that  within  a 
fortnight  they  had  settled  a  contract  invol¬ 


ving  more  than  £4-0, 000.  in  preparation  for 
the  launch  of  this  great  marine  monster  and 
her  sister  liner,  the  “  Titanic.” 

Two  months  is  not  a  long  period  in  which 
to  undertake  great  works,  vet  a  week  before 
the  launch,  Mr.  Redfern  Kelly,  M.I.C.E., 


the  Harbour  Board  Engineer,  was  able  to 
report  that  not  alone  had  been  accomplished 
the  dredging  of  the  river  to  float  the  greatest 
ship  in  the  world,  but  that  there  had  also 
been  completed  the  removal  of  a  large  scoop 
of  the  river  bank  to  provide  a  turning  basin 
for  vessels  of  such  dimensions.  Nor  has 
this  been  all  their  work,  for  compatible  with 


modern  and  -future  possibilities  about  the 
same  time  saw  the  construction  of  the  largest 
dry  dock  in  the  world  at  a  cost  of  £11 50, 009. 
Jupiter  in  mythology  made  the  lightning 
and  thunder  his  servants,  but  there  is  a 
parallel  in  modern  life  in  the  way  “  the 

pulsating  dyna¬ 
mic  energy  of 
the  Belfast- 
man  '  thrice 
happy  phrase  ! 
— h  as  made 
steam  with  its 
h  an  d  maiden, 
electricit  y, 
his  slave  in  the 
most  mighty  of 
works . 

W  e  h  a  v  e 
m  ention  e  d 
Belfast's  great 
dry  dock. 
Imagine  your 
selt  on  its  edge, 
as  I  was  one 
afternoon  last 
summer,  to  see 
it  a  vast  lake 
forty  feet  deep 
and  so  spacious 
in  extent  that 
an  entire  Hen- 
R  e  g  a  t  ta, 
with  its  rowing 
crews,  house 
boats,  launches, 
and  all  other 
craft,  might  be 
floated  on  its 
surface  without 
any  jostling. 
Then  return, 
as  i  did,  only 
three  hours 
afterwards,  to 
find  that  in 
place  of  all 
the  immense 
volume  of  water 
there  reclined 
instead  on  a 
dry  bottom  — 
so  dry  that  you 
could  clamber 
under  the  keel 
i  t  s  e  1  f — t  h  e 
J  apanese  war- 
“  Kongo,” 
the  largest 
war  vessel  in 
the  world. 
Where  had  the 
w  a  t  e r  gone  ? 
There  was  no 
visible  indica¬ 
tion  save  a  curl 
of  steam  over 
the  ornate  pumping  station.  No,  nothing 
save  this  feathery  wisp  to  suggest  that  during 
the  three  hours  the  powerful  steam  pumps 
had  sucked  up  and  thrown  back  into  the 
ocean  many  million  tons  of  water.  ft  is 
possible,  in  fact,  with  only  two  of  the  three 
great  engines- — each  of  1,000  horse  power  — 
to  completely  empty  the  dock  in  ninety 
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THE  LARGEST  GANTRIES  IN  THE  WORLD 
Containing  the  nucleus  of  the  White  Star  Liner  "  Britannic,"  which  will,  when  completed,  be  the  largest 
ship  in  the  world.  The  vessel  to  the  left  of  the  Gantries  is  the  White  Star  Lima-,  "  Ceramic."  Mat/,  1913. 
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THE  JAPANESE  WARSHIP,  “  KONGO.” 

The  largest  Battleship  afloat  entering  the  largest  Gracing  Dock  in  tin  World  at  Belfast,  August,  1 01.'!. 

Lady  of  the  House  ”  Copyright . 
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THE  ENTRANCE  TO  BELFAST  CHANNEL  AS  SEEN  FROM  MID-STREAM. 

“  Lady  of  the  House  ”  Copyright. 


BELFAST  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  STEAM,  1913.— Continued. 


minutes.  .  In  fact,  this  provision  is  such 
that  should  a  battleship  be  disabled  not  a 
moment  may  be  lost  out  of  action.  And 
besides  these  completed  works,  the  recent 
deepening  for  the  “  Britannic  ”  will  mean 
another  £50,000. 

There  are  other  things  to  make  you  wonder 
at  how  the  dynamic  energy  of  the  Belfastman 
has  accomplished  what  we  may  well  term 
“  the  apotheosis  of  steam.”  We  are  in 
its  midst,  and  let  me  try  if  I  can  visualise 
its  impressiveness  to  you.  On  our  left  as  we 
steam  along  is  a  line  of  great  ships  in  various 
stages  of  completion  as  they  lie  at  the  fitting- 
out  wharfs.  We  see  hundreds  of  men  every¬ 
where — all  engaged  at  one  or  other  of  the 
myriad  strokes  which  help  towards  per¬ 
fection.  Against  the  huge  expanse  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  broadside  of  one  of  these 
mighty  steamers  is  attached  a  small  craft 
not  so  large  as  a  Liverpool  tug.  Painted 
in  unobtrusive  grey  this  little  craft  seems  so 
insignificant  that  we  might  be  pardoned  for 
assuming  that  she  had  merely  come  to  a 
halt  in  her  present  position  haphazard  until 


a  job  offered  in  the  towing  upstream  to  some 
inland  village  of  a  lighter  conveying  coal  or 
porter.  No  mistake  could  be  easier — nor 
more  fallacious,  for  this  little  craft,  the 
“  Jackal,”  represents  in  her  size,  perhaps, 
more  compressed  efficiency  than  any  vessel 
twice  her  size  afloat.  In  early  days  employed 
as  a  small  gunboat  on  the  Mediterranean,  her 
purpose  is  now  to  serve  the  arts  of  Peace 
rather  than  of  War.  So  stowed  away  in 
every  square  foot  of  her  interior  are  steam 
engines  of  the  highest  calibre  working 
dynamos  of  the  hugest  potential  energy 
which  by  electric  cables  supply  power  to  be 
adopted  in  the  adjoining  big  liner  for  the 
cutting  of  massive  steel  plates,  the  clamping 
of  ponderous  rivets,  or  even  the  tiny  delicate 
work  involved  in  cutting  a  bureau  key-hole 
with  a  fret  saw. 

Ahead  of  11s  arc  the  towering  skeleton 
gantries,  leading  landmarks  in  connection 
with  the  “  most  magnificent  shipbuilding  yard 
in  the  world."  “  What  do  they  mean  ?  ” 
is  the  inquiry  bv  those  who  have  never  seen 
anything  of  the  kind  before,  but  the  inquirer 


is  not  left  long  in  doubt.  Meanwhile,  just 
an  instant  ere  they  come  closer  into  our 
field  of  vision.  We  see  in  a  coup  d'oeil  the 
extent  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  from  the 
aspect  shown  by  its  compactness  of  localisa¬ 
tion.  Whereas  on  the  Clyde  there  are 
probably  twenty  different  shipbuilding  con¬ 
cerns,  in  Belfast  there  are  only  two  firms — 
the  Harland  &  Wolff  firm,  and  that  of 
Workman,  Clark  &  Co.  Yet  within  much 
less  than  two  miles  square  there  are— 
irrespective  of  the  ships  in  the  water  receiving 
completion  or  in  for  repair — no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  ships  now  on  the  slips  simul¬ 
taneously  in  course  of  construction.  We 
see  the  battery  of  sterns  all  directed  towards 
the  river  from  either  bank.  In  one  slip, 
perhaps,  the  giant  keel  is  only  being  laid  ; 
in  the  next  the  skeleton  ribs  are  rising  high 
into  the  air  ;  in  a  third  the  plates  are  being 
riveted  and  the  air  shakes  to  the  clattering 
of  the  pneumatic  tools,  while  a  fourth  holds 
an  8,000  ton  passenger  steamer  seemingly 
completed,  only  awaiting  the  pulling  of  the 
electric  trigger  to  launch  her  into  the  ocean. 


THE  PUMPING  STATION  AND  A  PORTION  OF  THE  LARGEST  DOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Where  the  .Japanese  Warship,  "  Kongo,"  the  largest  war  vessel  afloat,  uas  docked. 
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And  now  as  we  steam  alongside  the  slip  which 
gave  the  “  Olympic  ”  to  the  world,  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  White  Star  liner,  “  Britannic,” 
which  will  be  launched  early  in  Spring  and 
will  again  constitute  “  the  world’s  record  ;  ” 
we  see  the  purpose  of  these  lofty  contraptions 
known  as  gantries.  Higher  than  any 
cathedral  steeple  above  us,  and  mounted  on 
a  railway  traversing  these  networks  of  spans 
and  girders  are  cranes  travelling  to  and  fro, 
depositing  masses  of  bulky  iron  plates  here 
and  there  as  carefully  as  you  or  I  would  pick 
up  a  match.  Two  of  these  aerial  gantries, 
each  serving  a  couple  of  ships  on  adjacent 
slips,  tower  high  above  us,  silently  performing 
the  work  of  250  men,  amid  the  discordant 
din  of  the  beating  of  hammers.  With  them 
a  load  of  twenty  or  even  thirty  tons  is  mere 
child’s  play,  just  as  it  is  to  the  floating  crane 
which  can  swing  its  load  of  200  tons  easily 
and  silently  into  position.  To  be  sure,  at 
first  glance,  it  is  not  quite  perceptible  how 
they  derive 
their  power 
for  there  is 
no  noise  of 
machine  r  y 
and  no  evi- 
d  e  n  c  e  of 
esc  aping 
steam.  But 
w  e  m  u  s  t 
once  again 
attri  b  u  t  e 
it  to  the 
apotheos i s 
o  f  steam, 
for  though 
driven  b  y 
electric  i  t  y 
this  force 
is  in  its  pri¬ 
mary  stage 
derived,  as 
w e  know, 
by  the 
powe  r  f  u  1 
steam  en¬ 
gines  in  the 
El  e  c  t  r  i  c 
Power  Sta¬ 
tion. 

A  glance  at  an  old  map  will  show  how 
Queen’s  Island,  which  was  originally  part 
of  the  Antrim  shore,  got  its  name  as  an  island 
by  the  division  here  of  the  river  into  two 
channels--the  straight  direct  Victoria  Channel, 
now  the  only  marine  avenue,  and  the 
circuitous  natural  course  of  the  river  bed. 
But  that  was  seventy  years  ago,  and  the 
filling  in  of  the  old  circuitous  river  bed  to 
make  Queen’s  Road  has  welded  the  whilom 
Queen’s  “  Island  ”  permanently  to  the  main¬ 
land  to  be  a  portion  of  County  Down.  Yet 
the  name  Queen’s  Road — anachronism 
though  it  may  be  ! — is  destined  to  be  the 
appellation  of  the  locale  for  many  a  year 
to  come. 

Queen’s  Road  is  the  main  thoroughfare 
in  no  mean  city.  To  pass  along  it  at  noon 
on  Saturday  or  5.30  any  evening  is  to  see 
and  recognise  again  our  now  old  familiar 
phrase — the  pulsating  dynamic  energy  of 
the  Belfastman  ” — in  its  full.  Corrugated 
iron  buildings  seem  limitless  on  either  side, 


serving  as  guiding  banks  to  control  this 
streaming  populace  which  moves  along  home¬ 
ward  as  if  every  second  lost  on  the  way  was 
of  huge  consequence.  There  are  16,000  of 
them.  Which  means  that  every  weekly 
pay  night  they  draw  as  much  as  £26,000 — 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  while 
other  industrial  centres  have  their  slack  and 
busy  years,  in  Belfast  shipbuilding,  even  at 
times  of  general  commercial  depression,  there 
is  never  any  standstill. 

On  the  right  is  a  break  in  the  corrugated 
iron  giving  place  to  the  pleasing  red  brick 
gable  of  the  big  Electric  Power  Station — a 
substantial  building  that  is  almost  palatial 
in  its  interior.  Here  our  old  friend  Steam 
changes  his  guise  just  a  little  that  he  may 
more  easily  accommodate  himself  to  modern 
requirement.  For  the  nonce  he  presses  into 
service  his  lieutenant,  Electricity.  So  on 
a  huge  switchboard,  extending  full  length 
almost  of  one  side  of  the  building  are  a 


multiplicity  of  buttons,  knobs,  handles,  trans¬ 
formers  and  moderators  that  control  the 
supply  of  power  to  the  most  distant  corners 
of  the  works.  It  is  amazing  how  electricity 
is  brought  into  use  from  operations  so  diverse 
as  heating  the  gluepot  of  an  apprentice  joiner 
to  cutting  a  massive  armour-plate  two  feet 
thick. 

There  is  an  intense  fascination  in  watching 
the  ruthless  power  and  deliberate  exactitude 
of  the  great  punching  and  shearing  and 
drilling  machines,  which  treat  steel  plates 
as  if  they  were  made  of  cheese.  Observe 
that  huge  drilling  machine  with  its  battery 
of  drills,  all  cutting  at  the  same  time  and  in 
feverish  haste,  every  one  tearing  the  metal 
out  as  though  eager  to  be  first  through  the 
plate.  There  in  front  of  us  is  a  hydraulic 
machine.  In  its  quiescent  state  it  seems 
almost  too  unwieldy  for  any  nicety.  Yet 
a  switch  is  moved,  hey  presto  ! — slowly, 
surely,  and  with  nigh  mathematic  precision 
a  great  flat  plate  is  being  bent  into  the 
( Continued  on  par/e  58). 


required  segment  of  a  circle  for  the  shell  of 
a  new  boiler.  It  takes  pains  with  its  work, 
and  does  not  hurry  it,  dealing  with  the 
heaviest  plate  as  easily  as  the  lightest,  and, 
like  all  other  machines,  it  cannot  make  a 
mistake.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  watch 
one  of  the  powerful  cranes  move  over  to  a 
powerful  boiler  of  great  weight.  The  steel 
hawser  is  made  fast,  the  crane  lifts  its  mighty 
load  carefully  as  though  afraid  to  let  it  fall ; 
passes  along  with  it  to  where  the  truck  is 
waiting  to  receive  it,  and  lays  it  gently  on 
the  carriage,  -which  is  hauled  by  a  locomotive 
on  the  railway  down  the  Queen’s  Road  to 
the  great  crane  at  the  fitting-out  wharf,  and 
there  the  boiler  joins  its  ship. 

On  a  dark  winter  afternoon,  when  the 
building  is  in  full  glare  of  electric  light  the 
sight  is  incomparably  impressive.  It  affects 
the  senses  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  with 
the  penetrating  noise  of  innumerable  pneu¬ 
matic  riveters  and  caulkers  which  are  rattling 

like  a  bat- 
t  e  r  y  of 
machine 
guns,  you 
can  hardly 
hear  your¬ 
self  speak. 

We  might 
visit  any  of 
the  other 
depart¬ 
ments,  but 
everywhere 
w  e  note 
how  the 
work  exem¬ 
plifies  the 
pract  i  c  a  1 
apotheos i s 
o  f  steam. 
Wi  t  h  o  u  t 
steam  — - 
and  electri¬ 
city  is  only 
its  medium 
so  fa  r — - 
how  utterly 
absurd 
would  it  be 
to  perform 

any  single  one  of  the  many  operations 
necessary  in  shipbuilding.  Yes,  as  impossible 
as  for  a  donkey  to  write  a  dissertation  on 
logarithms  ! 

“  The  pulsating  dynamic  energy  of  a 
Belfastman  ” — is  it  not  expressed  in  what  we 
have  seen  at  Queen’s  Island  ?  It  is,  as  the 
Greeks  discovered,  “  men  that  make  a  city, 
not  the  walls.”  What  of  the  men  who 
made  Queen's  Island  ?  Their  names  are 
expressed  and  will  live  through  the  seons 
of  time  in  the  title — “  Harland  &  Wolff.”  A 
strange  partnership  this,  of  the  ever  vigilant, 
impulsive  Harland,  and  the  rather  phlegmatic 
German  who  took  life  as  a  philosophy  to 
be  enjoyed  rather  than  merely  endured. 
When  Edward  Harland  came  to  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Hickson  &  Co.,  in  the  late 
forties,  it  was  a  small  concern — so  mean  that 
it  could  not  be  termed  “  works.”  But  the  young 
foreman  had  an  enthusiastic  loyalty  for  the 
creed  of  honest  craft  and  progress. 

Later  on,  when  Hickson  feeling  a  desire  to 
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Queen  Victoria  landing  in  the  Harbour  of  Belfast,  August,  1849. 
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The  Stage  Irishman. 

By  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM,  Author  of  “The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster,”  “Spanish  Gold,”  etc. 
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,  I  am  told  that  when  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s 
“  John  Bull’s  Other  Island,”  was  first  pro¬ 
duced  in  Dublin  there  was  for  a  few  minutes 
some  doubt  about  the  reception  the  play 
was  to  receive.  The  matter  hung  in  the 
balance  while  the  egregious  Tim  ^Haffigan 
was  engaged  in  conversation  with  Broadbent, 
wishing  that  unfortunate  gentle¬ 
man  “  the  top  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  calling  him  “  the  broth  of  a 
boy,”  drinking  his  whiskey  and 
borrowing  his  money.  That  section 
of  the  Dublin  audience  which  did 
not  know  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  sus¬ 
pected  him  of  posing  Haffigan  as 
a  typical  Irishman  and  was  quite 
prepared  to  give  audible,  perhaps 
forcible,  expression  to  its  dislike 
of  this  further  insult  to  the  Irish 
people.  Fortunately  Mr.  Larry 
Doyle  appeared  in  time  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  Tim  Haffigan  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  our  old 
friend  the  stage  Irishman  set  up 
that  Mr.  Shaw’s  mordant  wit  might 
once  for  all  convince  the  world  of 
his  absurdity  and  unreality,  might 
drive  him  for  ever  from  the  boards 
of  any  but  third-rate  theatres. 

I  confess  to  a  certain  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  of  that  audience. 

As  a  genera]  rule  popular  demon¬ 
strations  about  plays,  books,  pic¬ 
tures  and  all  other  matters  of  art 
are  the  most  ridiculous  things  that 
it  is  possible  to  imagine.  We  are 
committed  in  politics  to  the  theory 
that  the  crowd  is  always  right,  and 
the  bigger  the  crowd  the  more 
certain  it  is  that  it  cannot  be 
wrong.  This  is  the  principle 
which  underlies  our  theory  of 
democracy,  and  it  has  come  to 
have  a  certain  religious  sanction 
from  the  repetition  of  the  phrase 
Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  which  has  now 
penetrated  even  to  the  columns 
of  our  provincial  newspapers.  The 
principle  may  conceivably  be 
sound — in  political  matters.  At 
all  events,  sound  or  not,  we  have 
all  accepted  it  and  there  is  no  use 
arguing  about  it.  But  we  are  not 
yet  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
judgment  of  the  crowd  is  invariably 
and  necessarily  right  in  matters  of 
art.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  is  pretty 
nearly  always  wrong.  Therefore  when  we 
hear  of  a  row  in  a  theatre  or  an  Urban 
District  Council  shouting  itself  hoarse  in  its 
rage  about  a  book,  or  a  ruri-diaconal  meeting 
of  rev.  gentlemen  passing  an  unanimous  vote 
of  condemnation  on  an  author  we  feel  a  hope 
rise  in  us  that  the  dramatist  or  author  as 


the  case  may  be  has  done  something  which 
is  worth  doing,  and  our  sympathies  are  all 
with  him  ;  until  it  turns  out  that  the  crowd 
which  has  been  howling  has  accidently  got 
on  the  right  side,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the 
rarest  thing  possible.  In  the  case  of  Tim 
Haffigan  in  “  John  Bull’s  Other  Island,” 


THE  FATHER  OF  THE -BEST  TYPE  OF  “STAGE  IRISHMAN. 


DION  BOUCICAULT. 

Dionysius  Lardner  \Boucicault,  actor-dramatist,  was  born  in 
. Dublin  in  December,  1822,  and  died  in  Americain  September, 
1890.  A  prolific  playwright,  he  was  the  creator  of  romantic 
Irish,  melodrama.  His  admirable,  play  “  The  Colleen  Bawn," 
first  produced  in  N ew  York  in  March,  1860,  with  the  author 
as  Myles  na  Coppaleen,  proved  the  delight  of  two  continents 
for  fully  forty  years.  By  it  and  “  The  Shaughraun  ”  (1875) 
will  he  be  best  remembered.  Abstemious  as  an  Arab,  he  worked 
hard,  made  several  fortunes  and  yet  died  poor.  Only  one  play 
of  his  first  saw  the  light  in  Ireland,  “Arrah  na  Pogue,"  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  old  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  with  great  success,  in 
November,  1864. 


I  should  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  crowd 
if  Mr.  Shaw  had  really  meant  that  inebriate 
to  represent  the  typical  Irishman.  I  might 
even,  had  I  been  there,  have  howled  until  a 
policeman  put  me  out  ;  not  indeed  at  the 
insult  to  the  Irish  people — such  insults  leave 
me  rather  indifferent — but  at  the  amazing 
artistic  blunder  which  Shaw  would  have  made. 


For  Tim  Haffigan — a  perfect  or  almost 
perfect  specimen  of  the  stage  Irishman — is 
as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  real  Irishman. 
We  do  not  talk  his  language.  I  was  born 
in  Ireland  and  have  lived  in  Ireland  more 
years  than  I  care  to  count,  but  nobody  has 
ever  yet  wished  “  more  power  to  my  elbow.” 

Nor  has  any  friendly  soul  ever  aud¬ 
ibly  hoped  that  my  shadow  would 
never  grow  less.  Nor  has  any  one, 
from  the  small  circle  of  my  ad¬ 
mirers — we  all  have  an  admirer  or 
two, — ever  called  me  “  broth  of  a 
boy.”  If  any  one  did  I  should  feel 
siue  that  he  was  an  earnest  English¬ 
man,  trying,  as  the  English  some¬ 
times  do,  to  make  a  joke.  Haffigan 
says  all  these  things,  one  after  the 
other,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
short  speech.  The  stage  Irishman 
always  says  them.  But  Haffigan  s 
language  is  not  the  worst  part  of 
him.  He  drinks  to  excess  with  a 
certain  cheerful  bonhomie,  care¬ 
lessly,  recklessly,  and  if  he  had 
stayed  on  the  stage  until  he  was 
a  little  more  tipsy  than  he  actually 
was  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
sung  merrily  a  bacchanalian  song. 
Real  Irishmen  do  not  behave  in 
this  way  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  never  get  drunk.  We  do, 
some  of  us  much  oftener  than  we 
should  ;  but  we  don’t  do  it  after 
the  fashion  of  Haffigan  and  the 
stage  Irishman.  We  drink  our¬ 
selves  drunk  with  a  serious  deli¬ 
beration.  There  is  no  merriment 
about  the  business,  and  when  we 
are  drunk  we  stagger  home  silently. 
IDwe  speak  at  all  it  is  on  the  most 
solemn  of  all  possible  subjects  and 
in  the  most  solemn  possible  way. 

But  it  is  really  waste  of  time  to 
pursue  points  of  difference  between 
the  stage  Irishman  and  the  genuine 
animal  as  he  exists  in  real  life. 
No  one,  I  suppose,  not  even  the 
Englishman  who  creates  him,  im¬ 
agines  that  we  are  the  least  like 
that  creature  of  the  imagination 
who  infests  second-rate  novels  and 
third-rate  plays.  It  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  ask  whence  the  stage 
Irishman  comes,  and  why  we  all 
object  to  him  in  the  violent  way 
Perhaps  as  the  answer  to  the  second 
question  is  rather  the  shorter  of  the  two  we 
may  tackle  it  first. 

We  are  not  the  only  people  in  the  world 
who  are  caricatured.  There  exists  the  stage 
Englishman  of  the  continental  comic  paper, 
a  lanky  man  with  drooping  whiskers  and 
immensely  prominent  teeth.  But  I  do  not 


we  do. 
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THE  STAGE  IRISHMAN.— Continued. 


recollect  ever  meeting  an  Englishman  who 
was  seriously  annoyed  at  these  presentments. 
There  is  the  stage  Frenchman  who  appears 
in  English  dramas, 
a  Don  Juan  with 
a  round  stomach 
and  a  waxed 
moustache.  The 
French  may  pos¬ 
sibly  object  to 

him,  but  if  they  do 
they  keep  their 
feelings  to  them¬ 
selves.  There  is 
certainly  a  stage 
Scot ;  but  the  real 
Scot  appears  actu¬ 
ally  to  enjoy  him. 

There  is  a  comedian 
— the  very  famous 
Harry  Lauder — 
who,  I  under¬ 
stand  —  I  have 
never  actually  seen 
him  —  presents 
caricatures  of  Scot¬ 
tish  life.  Yet  no 
one  in  Scotland, 
apparently,  wants 
to  hoot  him  off  the 
stage,  and  we 
never  hear  of  the 
Scottish  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Liverpool 
or  New  York  trying 
to  get  municipal 
authorities  to  pre¬ 
vent  Harry  Lauder 
giving  his  perfor¬ 
mances.  Yet  if 
Ireland  —  which 
heaven  forbid — 
were  to  give  birth 
to  an  Irish  Harry 
Lauder  who  carica¬ 
tured  us  the  world 
would  ring  with  our 
denunciations  o  f 
his  impiety. 

Why  is  this  ? 

I  am  afraid  the 
fact  is  that  a  good 
many  of  us  are, 
certainly  until 
quite  lately  were, 
a  little  doubtful 
about  the  great 
glory  of  being 
Irish.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman,  even  the 
English  Liberal, 
however  he  may 
try  to  disguise  the 
fact,  is  in  his  secret 
heart  rather 
proud  of  being 
English.  He 
believes  that  an 
Englishman  is  the 
noblest  work  of 
God  ;  an  extraordinary  belief,  of  course,  and 
to  us  quite  unintelligible,  but  there  it  is.  In 
the  same  way  a  Scot — whose  manners  are 
less  chastened  and  who,  therefore,  takes  less 
trouble  about  concealing  his  feelings — believes 


wholeheartedly  that  the  Scots  are  the  greatest 
people  on  earth.  If  anybody  laughs  at  the 
English  or  laughs  at  the  Scotch  they  don’t 


get  angry,  for  they  always  assume  that  the 
laugher  cannot  really  mean  it. 

We  seldom  succeed  in  rising  to  that  sub¬ 
lime  height  of  conceit.  The  reason  that  we 
object  as  we  do  to  the  stage  Irishman  is  not 


that  we  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  ourselves, 
but  that  the  opinion  we  have  of  ourselves 
is  not  nearly  good  enough.  The  Irishman 

who  has  risen 
superior  to  this 
national  virtue  or 
vice  of  extreme 
humility  does  not 
get  angry  with  the 
stage  Irishman.  He 
adopts  Mr.  Bernard 
S  h  a  w’s  attitude, 
and  when  the 
Englishman  says 
to  him,  “  Ha,  ha  ! 
you’re  Tim 
H  a  ffi  g  a  n  ,  ”  he 
simply  replies, 
“  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
you’re  Broadbent.” 
We’re  not  Tim 
Haffigans,  and  we 
know  it.  The 
Englishman  isn't 
Broadbent,  and  he 
knows  it,  but  we 
have  the  ultimate 
advantage  over 
him  if  we  could 
only  see  it.  In 
his  puzzle-headed 
way  he  keeps  on 
thinking  that  if 
we  aren’t  Haffigans 
we  ought  to  be. 
We  know  he  isn’t 
Broadbent  a  n  d 
never  was.  He 
knows  himself 
more  or  less  ;  but 
he  has  not  nearly 
intelligence  enough 
to  know  us.  We 
know  him  and  our¬ 
selves  too.  I  wish 
very  much  that 
we  could  get  this 
into  our  heads, 
firmly.  If  we  did 
we  should  stop 
being  angry  with 
stage  Irishmen, 
and  we  shouldn’t 
make  ridiculous 
rows  in  theatres 
and  the  corres¬ 
pondence  columns 
of  daily  papers 
about  “  insults  to 
the  Irish  race,” 
and  things  of  that 
kind.  When  any¬ 
body  laughed  at 
us  we  should 
laugh  back  rather 
louder. 

Now  the  stage 
Irishman  has  had 
a  long  and  vigorous 
existence.  People 
have  believed  in  his  reality.  Broadbent,  for 
instance,  believed  in  the  reality  of  Haffigan, 
thought  he  was  a  typical  Irishman.  There¬ 
fore  I  think  that  there  must  be,  or  must  have 
been  Irishmen  whose  qualities  it  was  possible 
Continued  on  pat 7*  15. 
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DION  BOUCICAULT  ON  -‘THE  IRISH  QUESTION.” 

The  above  shrewd  and  amusing  letter ,  which  so  neatly  epitomizes  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Ireland ,  was  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  this  magazine  by  the  late  Dion  Boucicault,  who 
thus  gave  his  witty  benediction  to  a  little  paper  which  our  Editor  established  some  thirty- 
three  years  ago.  This  paper  was  named  Thk  SHAUGHRAUN,  after  Boucicault’ s  own 
play  of  that  name,  hence  the  caption,  “  Godfather  Explains.” 
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to  exaggerate  and  caricature  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  the  stage  Irishman  as  we  know 
him  and  as  Shaw  satirised  him.  If  you  look 
back  over  old  numbers  of  Punch — and,  indeed, 
you  may  find  the  same  thing  occasionally  in 
current  numbers — you  will  see  Irishmen  repre¬ 
sented  as  baboon-like  creatures,  with  bulging 
brows,  long  upper  lips  and  enormously  deve¬ 
loped  lower  jaws.  We  know  the  face,  but  it 
is  exceedingly  rare  among  us  now.  Once,  I 
am  told  by  old  people,  it  was  common.  It 
was  seized  on  by  the  English  artists  and  be¬ 
came  in  their  hands  the  type  of  all  our  faces. 
It  is,  when  it  appears,  still  regarded  as 
characteristically  Irish.  Hut  it  no  longer 
is  so  in  reality.  It  survives  only  as  an 
artistic  tradition,  and  has  ceased  to  corres¬ 
pond  to  reality.  It  once  did  correspond 
to  and  caricature  a  reality.  Now  it  is 
entirely  divorced  from  all  truth.  The  case 
of  the  stage  Irishman  is,  1  imagine,  the  same. 
His  language,  his  characteristics,  his  weak¬ 
ness,  his  amiability,  such  as  it  is,  must  have 
been  derived  from  some  actually  existing 
original.  Where  is  that  original  ? 

I  have  looked  in  vain  for  traces  of  these 
characteristics  in  our  ancient  literature. 
Neither  the  Irishman  of  the  pre-Norman 
days  nor  the  Irishman  of  the  Elizabethan 
times,  so  far  as  I  know,  corresponded  in  any 
way  to  the  comic  Irishman  of  the  stage 
legend.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  any 
analysis  of  the  character  of  the  Irish  of  the 
heroic  ages.  I  simply  offer  the  bare  state¬ 
ment  that  I  find  in  them  no  trace  of  that 
moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  irresponsi¬ 
bility  which  we  associate  with  the  stage 
Irishman. 

The  Jacobite  Irishman  has  succeeded  in 
decking  himself  in  such  a  garment  of  poetry, 
is  altogether  a  person  of  such  lofty,  impas¬ 
sioned,  romantic  melancholy  that  it  would  be 
something  like  actual  blasphemy  to  discover 
in  him  any  tendency  towards  rollicking. 
The  creators  of  Kathalecn  ni  Houlahan,  the 
men  who  dreamed  of  the  days  when  "  the 
King's  son  shall  come  again  "  to  her,  will 
not  stay  on  the  same  canvas  with  Frank 
Webber  and  Micky  Free.  They  could,  no 
doubt, 

“  Laugh  and  boast  with  the  best 
When  the  idle  hours  flit  by, 

And  the  beaded  wine  cups  clink 

Birt  wo  arc  warned — if  indeed  we  need  the 
warning — not  to  take  such  laughter  as  an 
evidence  of  merriment. 

“  Fool  !  did  you  never  hear 

Of  the  sunshine  which  broke  through 
rain  '! 

Sunshine  which  comes  with  storm "t 
Laughter  that  rang  of  pain  ? 

There  is  no  note  that  should  lead  us  to  discern 
the  prototype  of  the  stage  Irishman  in  those 
“  tricks  of  a  broken  heart  ”  which  we  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  galvanized  gaiety  of  the  Wild 
Cleese. 

It  is  in  the  18th  century  that  we  discovei 
the  beginnings  of  the  stage  Irishman  tra¬ 
dition.  For  the  great  18th  century  Irishmen 
— I  mean  for  such  of  them  as  appear  on  the 
pages  of  history  —  I  have  a  profound 
respect.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
did  not,  of  course,  count  in  those  days 
Affairs,  great  affairs,  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  governing  class  which  possessed  powers 


and  characteristics  for  which  1  have  much 
admiration.  They  were  cool-headed  men, 
singularly  unenthusiastic,  very  keen  on  the 
practical  business  of  getting  wealthy  them¬ 
selves  and  making  their  friends  comfortable. 
They  could  hate  heartily,  could  hit  hard, 
and  had  less  regard  for  the  romantic  and 
•poetical  side  of  life  than  even  a  Manchester 
political  economist.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
think  that  they  would  have  been  pleasant 
people  to  live  with  ;  for  they  were  naturally 
bullies,  and  a  bully — even  if  you  are  prepared 
to  bully  him,  which  is  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  him — is  an  unrestful  person  to  have  in 
your  neighbourhood.  But  these  I8tli  cen¬ 
tury  governing  Irishmen,  whatever  their 
qualities  and  defects  may  have  been,  were 
not  of  the  stage  Irish  type.  Nor  is  what 
we  seek  to  be  found  among  the  remnants 
of  the  older  Jacobite  aristocracy,  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  Gaelic  families  who  lay 
passive  under  the  weight  of  the  Penal  Laws. 
These  people  move  like  shadows  through 
the  pages  of  Lady  Morgan’s  novels,  and  are 
in  every  way  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
stage  Irishman. 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century 
there  was  evolved  from  the  class  of  the 
smaller  landed  gentry  a  type  of  man  quite 
unlike  the  members  of  the  governing  families, 
the  Undertakers,  equally  unlike  the  subdued 
and  inert  Gaelic  aristocracy.  These  were 
men  with  names  like  Jones  and  titles  like 
"  Squire  "  prefixed  to  them,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  them  sharply  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  O'Briens  and  the  O'Flahert.ys,  and 
on  the  other  from  the  Beresfords  and  the 
Portsonbvs.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  such 
a  man  in  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger,  the  fire- 
eating  Irish  duellist  of  Sheridan’s  '  Rivals." 
He  is  the  first  stage  Irishman,  only  partially 
developed,  of  course,  for  he  was  the  earliest 
of  his  race,  but  corresponding  to  a  reality. 
There  were,  outside  the  family  circle  of  the 
governing  classes,  holding  aloof  in  the  pride 
of  a  fancied  superiority  fi-om  the  older 
families  whom  their  fathers  had  despoiled, 
many  men  like  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger.  We 
meet  them  in  the  pages  of  '  Barrington's 
Personal  Reminiscences,”  and  Barrington 
himself  belonged  to  their  brotherhood. 
They  drank,  fought,  ran  into  debt,  blundered 
delightfully,  and  were  keen  as  any  men 
living  on  the  point  of  honour  They  had 
a  cheerful  disregard  of  law  and  occasionally, 
like  Fighting  Fitzgerald,  they  came  to  un¬ 
timely  ends. 

The  first  forty  years  of  the  19th  century 
saw  the  rapid  development  of  the  type  of 
which  the  stage  Irishman  is  a  caricature. 
There  were  historical  reasons  for  this.  With 
the  loss  of  their  own  Parliament  the  Irish 
gentry  lost  such  sense  of  their  responsibility 
as  they  had  before.  The  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  England  were  still  very  poor,  and 
the  minor  gentry  at  all  events  were  forced  to 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  their  own  homes. 
The  war  prices  of  agricultural  produce  during 
the  early  part  of  the  period  brought  a  lot  of 
money  into  Ireland,  and  the  farmers,  the 
men  who  actually  grew  the  grain,  were  not 
in  a  position  to  claim  their  share  of  the  booty. 
The  Irish  gentry  had  a  short  period  of  great 
prosperity  and  lived  up  to  their  incomes. 
They  built  themselves  houses  much  too  large 
Concluded,  on  pain-  <50. 


for  their  requirements.  But  they  bought 
few  books  or  pictures,  and  they  did  not 
apparently  care  for  good  furniture.  Their 
money  went  on  horses  and  claret,  the  two 
things  which  they  did  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand.  When  peace  came,  and  the  prices 
for  agricultural  products  began  to  drop,  the 
recklessness  of  the  Irish  gentry  became  more 
and  more  apparent.  Having  once  lived 
up  to  their  incomes  they  now  lived  far  beyond 
them.  They  gambled,  drank,  laughed, 
fought  and  swaggered.  They  created  the 
type  of  the  stage  Irishman  and  that — with 
the  exception  of  a  few  first-rate  drinking 
songs — is  their  contribution  to  literature.  It 
is  not  a  very  great  one,  nor  very  noble. 
But  it  is  something.  After  all — until 
Bernard  Shaw  slew  him — the  stage  Irishman 
existed  and  added  something  to  the  gaiety 
of  nations. 

Charles  Lever  was  the  true  literary  god¬ 
father  to-  the  type.  It  was  he  who  popu¬ 
larised  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  Lever 

flooded  the  world  with  Tim  Haffigans.  I 
have  a  great  admiration  for  Lever  and  have 
read  him  with  pleasure  ever  since  1  was  a 
boy.  I  regard  him  as  a  writer  with  too  high 
an  artistic  instinct  to  fill  his  books  with 
monstrosities.  1  use  the  phrase  “  artistic 
instinct  "  advisedly,  for  l  am  far  from 
accusing  Lever  of  being  consciously  an 
artist.  He  was,  I  fancy,  like  Scott  and  the 
other  really  great  ones  among  the  novelists. 
He  would  first  have  laughed  heartily  and 
then  become  extremely  bored  if  you  had 
talked  to  him  about  his  art.  The  strong  writer, 
and  it  is  only  the  strong  who  ultimately 
survive,  is  no  more  conscious  of  his  art  than 
a  healthy  man  is  of  his  digestion.  He  writes 
artistically  as  the  other  digests  thoroughly 
without  knowing  or  caring  anything  about 
the  process,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  conducted.  But  Lever  did  not  invent 
the  rollicking  Irishman  of  his  novels.  Ho 
copied  him  from  existing  people.  Ho 
touched  his  models  up,  of  course,  put  a  dab 
of  rouge  on  a  cheek  which  seemed  too  pale, 
curled  a  forelock  which  hung  unbecomingly 
straight  across  the  forehead,  and  crammed 
all  the  adventurous  gaiety  of  a  lifetime  into 
a  few  brief  years.  In  other  words,  ho 
heightened  the  effect  ;  but  he  was  true  to  an 
actually  existing  type.  Charles  O'Malley 
never  existed,  quite.  Nor  did  Frank 

Webber  or  Fred  Power.  But  there  were 
plenty  of  people  rather  like  Charles  O'Malley. 
There  were  Trinity  students  who  played 
tricks  only  less  perfectly  outrageous  than 
Frank  Webber's,  and  it  was  from  these  that 
Lever  drew  his  heroes. 

And  Lever  is  responsible  also  for  another 
development  of  the  stage  Irishman.  If  ho  did 
not  actually  create,  he  popularised  the  comic 
Irish  peasant,  and  it  is  in  the  person  of  the 
Irish  peasant  rather  than  the  Irish  gentleman 
that  the  makers  of  stage  Irishmen  have  found 
their  richest  mine.  Micky  Free  stands  side 
by  side  with  Lover's  Handy  Andy*  as  the 
lineal  ancestor  of  Tim  Hnffigan  and  his  like. 
Alas,  that  the  descendants  of  so  fine  a  stock 


*  Samuel  Lover's  Uandy  Anltj  was  originally  produced 
solely  for  English  consumption.  The  novel  was  written 
for  and  ran  its  first  course  in  1849  through  the  pages  of  a 
London  periodical,  The  Home  Circle,  which  was  edited  hy 
Pierce  Egan,  the  author  of  Tnm  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in 
L<  union. — Editor. 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


Christmas,  1913 


A  MASTER  OF  MIRTH 

EDWIN  HAMILTON:  An  Appreciation. 


Not  very  long  ago  I  was  electrified  by  hearing  Mr.  William  Dever, 
of  the  Quinlan  Opera  Company,  sing  a  ballad,  opening  with  the  lines, 

I  remember  meeting  you 
In  September,  sixty-two. 


While  the  singer  held  his  audience  by  an  admirable  interpretation 


of  the  humour  of  the  song,  I  was 


carried  back  to  1877  and  memories 
of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
reading,  again  and  again,  Edwin 
Hamilton’s  inimitable  collec¬ 
tion  of  Dublin  Doggerels,  wherein 
the  ballad  first  met  my  eye. 
Edwin  Hamilton  could,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  have  become  famous 
throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world  if  he  had  not 
preferred  to  remain  a  stay-at- 
home  Irishman.  Though  he 
justly  won  many  distinctions, 
he  has  never  received  the 
full  measure  of  recognition 
from  his  countrymen  that 
his  brilliant  abilities  merit. 


'  0^-  What  a  host  of  joyous  recol¬ 

lections  the  name  of  Edwin 
Hamilton  evokes  in  the  mind 
of  the  elderly  Dubliner  !  It 
stands  for  all  that  was  brightest 
and  best  in  those  light-hearted 
times  of  thirty  years  ago,  before 
the  days  of  the  land  war,  the 
MR.  EDWIN  HAMILION,  sympathetic  strike,  or  the  mili- 

.  ,  .  '  ”  ’  ‘  .  ,,  tant  suffragist,  when  the  whole 

I  his  portrait  was  secured  m  the  days  ..  ,  ... 

when  “  Turco  the  Terrible  ”  was  commumty  seemed  like  a  troop 

enjoying  its  phenomenal  run  at  the  °f  schoolboys  let  loose  on  a 

Gaiety  Theatre,  Dublin.  holiday.  Edwin  Hamilton’s 

literary  grace  was  the  outward 
and  visible  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  his  times.  A  master  of 
persiflage,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he  touched  nothing  he  did 
not  adorn.  To-day  we  have  a  superfluity  of  poets  but  none  with 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  faculty  of  combining  delicate  Gilbertian  humour  with 
smooth-flowing  verse.  His  most  famous  pantomime,  Turco  the  Terrible, 
produced  at  the  Dublin  Gaiety  Theatre  for  the  Christmas  of  1873,  had 
most  of  the  qualities  of  a  fine  opera-  bouffe,  and  set  a  standard  which 
became  the  despair  of  future  writers  of  our  local  holiday  annuals. 

Born  in  Dublin  on  April  14th,  1849,  Edwin  Hamilton  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton.  At  Trinity  College  he  carried  off 
high  honours,  winning  in  1872  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Prize  for  verse 
with  his  drama  of  Ariadne.  Like  Sir  William  Schwenck  Gilbert, 
whom  he  considerably  resembled  in  lyrical  faculty  and  humorous 
outlook,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  might  be  dubbed  the  Irish  Bab 
Balladist,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  but,  equally  like  him,  elected  to 
follow  a  literary,  rather  than  a  legal  career.  In  May,  1870,  A.  M. 
Sullivan  had  started  that  excellent  but  short-lived  comic  weekly, 
Zozimus,  with  John  E.  O’Hea,  “  Spex,”  as  cartoonist,  and  a  little  over 
a  year  later,  Edwin  Hamilton,  while  still  an  undergraduate,  made  his 
debut  in  journalism  by  contributing  to  its  columns  a  humorous  poem 
called  “  To  go  or  not  to  go,”  the  first  of  those  “  Dublin  Doggerels  ” 
which,  a  few  years  later,  were  published  in  collected  form.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  edited  and  contributed  liberally  to  those  capital  comic 
journals  Zoz ,  Pat,  The  Shaughraun ,*  and  Ireland's  Eye,  all  memorable 
now  for  the  neatness  of  their  wit  and  the  excellence  of  their  coloured 
cartoons,  with  the  exception  of  The  Shaughraun,  which  was  not  illus¬ 
trated. 


In  addition  to  his  many  other  high  qualities,  Edwin  Hamilton  can 
claim  to  have  been  a  successful  reformer  in  his  native  city.  Under  the 


*T°  The  bhauyhrau"  Edwin  Hamilton  contributed  a  capital  series  of  “  Sonu 
Silent  System  over  the  nom  de  plume  “Harvey  Butt',”  the  name  of  th 
villain  in  Boucicault  s  play. 


chastisement  of  his  wise  and  merry  wit  one  city  eyesore  after  another 
disappeared.  How  he  pasquinaded,  and  poured  volleys  of  light¬ 
hearted  ridicule  into,  old  Westland  Row,  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
dirtiest  and  most  disreputable  looking  terminus  in  Christendom, 
although  the  Company,  having  then  no  opposition,  was  plethorically 
wealthy.  In  the  end  the  tumbledown  old  station  was  laid  in  the  dust 
by  the  artillery  of  his  wit,  and  the  new  one,  such  as  it  was,  arose  in 
its  stead.  Dreadful  old  Carlisle  Bridge,  narrow,  steep,  and  dangerous, 
was  similarly  laughed  out  of  existence ;  and  the  first  serious  move  to 
cleanse  the  Litfey  and  mitigate  its  odours  was  made  when  Nelson’s 
statue  communicated  with  Dublin’s  humorist  poet,  and  the  humorist, 
in  confidence,  told  the  public  that  : — 

“  As  Nelson's  statue  could  not  speak. 

He  wrote  to  me  a  letter  ; 

He  said  he  liked  his  station  well, 

Yet  still  it  might  be  better. 

The  river  Liffey’s  rather  near. 

The  source  of  all  his  woes  ; 

And  he  swears  that  he  must  drop  his  sword 
That  he  may  hold  his  nose.” 

Talk  of  men  moving  mountains  and  the  days  of  miracles  being  over — - 
why,  Edwin  Hamilton  actually  moved  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  ! 

Despite  his  prolific  contributions  to  the  Press,  Edwin  Hamilton 
never  lost  touch  with  the  stage.  He  wrote  in  1876,  to  the  music  of 
Signor  Cellini,  an  amusing  comic  opera  entitled,  Rhampsinitus,  which 
was  produced  at  the  old  Dublin  Royal  early  in  May  of  that  year  on 
the  occasion  of  Michael  Gunn’s  first  benefit.  His  book  of  humorous 
verse,  The  Moderate  Man,  issued  in  London  in  1888,  had  the  additional 
attraction  of  being  illustrated  by  his  friend  and  ally,  Harry  Furniss. 
Several  of  the  poems,  particularly  the  one  which  gave  the  book  its 
title,  were  for  long  popular  with  Dublin  reciters.  On  the  opening 
of  the  present  Theatre  Royal,  on  December  13,  1897,  Mrs.  Mouillet 
delivered  an  inaugural  address  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  which  graceful 
reference  was  made  to  old  R.  M.  Levey,  the  evergreen  musical 
conductor,  who  then  presided  over  the  orchestra.  A  year  previously 
the  graceful  and  witty  writer  had  penned  the  sprightly  reminiscent 
lines  spoken  by  Mrs.  Gunn  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  Gaiety.  In  this  occurred  the  prophetic  couplet  : 

Time  comes,  eventually,  soon  or  late, 

When  friends,  however  true,  must  separate. 

That  sad  time  came  to  Edwin  Hamilton  a  few  years  later,  when  he 
removed  to  the  North  to  become  a  Comity  Down  resident.  Dublin 
is  still  looking  for  the  man  to  occupy  his  vacant  throne.  Of  mystic 
and  misty  poets  we  have  an  abundance,  “  for  home  and  export,”  but 
none  capable  of  being  invested  with  the  old  cap  and  bells. 

As  a  happy  example  of  Edwin  Hamilton’s  amusing  verse,  “  The 
Tourist  Interviewed,”  is  here  presented.  This  typical  specimen 
of  his  work  was  written  nearly  twenty  golden  years  ago  for 
publication  in  The  Lady  of  the  House  : — 

The  Tourist  Interviewed. 

“  Pronunciatio  est  botheratio.” — Early  Italian  Proverb. 

By  EDWIN  HAMILTON. 


Interviewer — You’ve  traversed  Ireland,  sir,  from  East  to  West, 
And  gone,  if  I  mistake  not.  North  and  South. 
What  bit  of  scenery  has  pleased  you  best  ? 

Tourist —  The  Bay  of  Dublin,  from  the  Hill  of  Howtli. 

Interviewer — Refreshment  stations  pretty  good  ?  You  know 
It's  always  wise  diplomacy  to  feed  a 
Man  extra  well  when  he  has  far  to  go. 

Tourist —  There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  at  Drogheda. 
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THE  TOURIST  INTERVIEWED 

Continued. 

Interviewer — About  hotels,  what  were  the  servants  like  ? 

The  ruddy  chambermaid  is  always  “  Biddy,” 

The  boots  is  “Patsy,”  and  the  hostler  “Mike.” 

Tourist —  I  didn’t  notice  that  at  Malahide. 

Interviewer — I  hope  our  vehicle,  the  outside  car, 

Was  not  so  inartistic  as  to  jog  you, 

If  not  yet  rubber-tired,  as  good  ones  are  ? 

Tourist —  Just  once  ;  from  Terenure  to  Templeogue. 

Interviewer — The  weather  next.  Our  enemies  declare 

That  in  this  Emerald  Isle  it’s  always  rainy. 

Was  that  your  diagnosis  everywhere  ? 

Tourist —  It  poured  without  cessation  at  Strabane. 

Interviewer — Good  health  is  paramount,  you  must  admit. 

One  can’t  enjoy  a  trip  when  feeling  seedy. 

I  hope  you  didn’t  feel  relaxed  a  bit  ? 

Tourist — -  One  afternoon,  at  Newtown  Mount  Kennedy. 

Interviewer — Our  peasantry  are  strong,  though  now  and  then 
More  tall  than  broad,  perhaps  a  trifle  lathy. 

But  mostly  able-bodied,  active  men  ? 

Tourist —  I  saw  some  splendid  specimens  at  Athy. 

Interviewer — On  market  days  our  little  towns  are  bright  ; 

The  countryfolk  are  humorous  and  jolly, 

Though  shrewd  enough  to  drive  a  bargain  right  ? 

Tourist —  That  struck  me  very  much  at  Borrisoleigh. 

Interviewer — Of  architecture,  we  can  boast  a  few 

Fine  buildings,  calculated  well  to  charm  a 
True  critic’s  taste — cathedrals  old  and  now. 

Tourist —  I  don’t  know  which  I  most  admired  at  Armagh. 

Interviewer- r-Tlie  grazing  industry.  Perhaps  you  thought 
Our  Irish  cattle-farmer  was  a  rancher, 

And  yet  no  better  fences  can  be  bought  ? 

Tourist —  I  saw  enormous  pastures  in  Cavan-shire. 

Interviewer - — I’m  not  familiar  with  the  Mayo  coast, 

But  I’ve  been  told,  you  seldom  see  so  fine  a 
Display  of  cliffs.  What  route  impressed  you  most  ? 

Tourist —  The  steamer-trip  from  Sligo  to  Ballina. 

Interviewer — When  frost  sets  in,  the  skating  here  is  fine  ; 

lee  smoother  than  Canadian  ever  rinked  on. 
Have  you  been  lucky  in  the  skating  line  ? 

Tourist —  Once,  on  the  Grand  Canal  at  Portarlington. 

Interviewer — Compare  the  Scotch  and  Irish.  Should  you  say 
That  Sawney’s  more  intelligent  than  Paddy, 

Or  is  it,  as  we  boast,  the  other  way  ? 

Tourist —  They're  pretty  much  the  same  at  Donaghadee. 

Interviewer — About  our  Christmas  customs.  Did  they  show 
A  difference  from  yours,  a  new  idea, 

Or  simply  holly,  ivy,  mistletoe  ? 

Tourist  Oh,  just  the  same  old  game,  at  Lisnaskea. 

I 

Interviewer — Your  gift  of  mastering  the  Irish  tongue 

Is  quite  unique.  But.  can  you  put  your  finger 
On  any  name  which  puzzled  you  when  young  ? 

Tourist —  I  had  some  doubts  at  first  about  Mullingar.” 

But  still,  your  local  names  are  hard  to  teach, 

And  hard  to  learn  (excuse  me  if  I  swagger), 
Because  your  complicated  Celtic  speech — 

As  your  own  proverb  has  it — “  Bangs  Banagher. 

The  End. 


When  are  Faces  Like  Books  ? 

“  Father  blundered  into  the  library  last  night  just  as  Frank 
kissed  me,”  said  Grace. 

“  Oh,  how  awful  !  ”  said  Mamie  ;  “  and  what  happened  ! 

“  He'  pretended  to  look  for  a  book,”  answered  Grace.  “  I 
asked  him  very  sweetly  what  he  wanted.  He  said  :  ‘  I  want  “  A 

Study  in  Scarlet,”  but  I  didn’t  know  we  had  three  copies.’  ’ 
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Political  Prophesy  in  Ireland. 

"'HAT  THE  UNTON  WAS  TO  DO  IN  DUBLIN.  AND  WHAT  HOME  HULfe  lS  TO  DO  IN  BELFAST. 

“sir>"  *aid  Hen  rtf  Oration,  “>,0,1  cannot  argue  with  a  political  prophet:  you  can  only  disbelieve  him." -Grattan'*  reply  to  CasOereayh. 


DUBLIN  AFTER  THE  UNION.  UNION  STREET,  LATE  COLLEGE  GREEN, 

Showing  Daly's  famous  Club  House,  moss-grown  and  ivy-clad,  and  cow-sheds  built  with  in  the  portico  of  the  Old  Parliament  House. 

"  }uU  v'Ul  have  Vrasts  growing  in  College  Green  after  the  Union,"  cried  an  anti- Unionist.  “  We'll  ALL  LIVE  IN  CLOVER  THEN,” 

retorted  a  flippant  follower  of  Pitt. 

]■  rom  a  prophetic  cartoon,  published  in  Dublin,  and  dated  May,  1709,  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 
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BELFAST  AFTER  HOME  RITLE.  DONEGALL  PLACE  IN  RUINS 


The  l.  me  graze  along  erstwhile  busy  Donegal  I  Place.  Messrs.  Robinson  >1-  Cleaver's  palatial  warehouse  falls  into  ruin, 
and  the  stately  City  Halt ,  like,  the  cranium  of  H .  J.  Byron  s  cabin  boy ,  is  “  cracked  and  won't  shut  to  again 
I  ram  the  Picture  Post  Card  published  by  Messrs.  J V  <(•  G,  Baird,  Ltd.,  Belfast. 
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The  Story  of  the  “Wearing  of  the  Green.” 

The  Song  that  Ulster  gave  to  Ireland. 

By\v.  II  0  RA  TTAN  FLOG  D,  Mus.  D.,  Author  of  “  The  History  of  Irish  Music";  Editor  of  “  Moon's  Irish  Melodics,  etc. 

- »  € - 


Ulster  bards  and  poets  have  given  us  many  beautiful  ballads,  and 
Ulster  minstrels  can  claim  some  of  our  finest  folk  tunes.  \ct,  it  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some  readers  to  learn  that  Ireland  is  indebted  to 
Ulster  for  “  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.”  At  the  same'time  it  must  not 


IN  THE  REPRISAL. 


-f - - -M-.  m 

Oswald,  1757. 

_  „  ,  m  •!*-*  •  m 

|  r  .  ~  s  Cr-*  >- 

• 

From  the  man  whom  1  love,  tho’  my 

o  ,  *:  *  * 

leart  I  disguise,  1  will  free-ly  describe  the 

;  c-  1  t — — -  - & - h  "  *’  ^ - 

wretch  I  despise  ;  And  if  he  has  sense  but  to  ba-lance  a  straw,  He  will 

-  +  *  -r  - 

- *  >  i  ur 

•U — m - - t - + — +—t^A - ^  ^ 

sure  take  the  hint  from  the  pic-  ture  I  draw  ;  And  if  he  has  sense  but  to 

-m 

ha- lance  a  straw,  He  will  sure  take  the  hint  from  the  pic-ture  I  draw. 


BALANCE  A  STRAW. 
From  "The  Reprisal." 


THE  WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN. 

Smoi.lkt  Holden,  1798. 


be  forgotten  that  l)r.  Drennan,  of  1  lei  fast,  was  the  author  of  W  hen 
Erin  first  rose  from  the  dark  swelling  flood,  which  Tom  Moore  described 
in  almost  extravagant  eulogy,  and  in  which  for  the  first  time  occurs 
Ihe  designation  of  “  the  emerald  isle,”  as  applied  to  Ireland.  Ample 
evidence  of  the  Ulster  provenance  of  the  old  ballad  of  The  Wearing 
of  the  Green  ”  will  bo  found  in  the  lines  : — 

“  Sure  I’ll  go  down  to  Belfast  town, 

And  see  that  seaport  gay, 

And  tell  my  aged  parents 

In  this  country  I  can’t  stay. 

Several  ballads  are  extant,  all  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  and 
tw  o  of  them  possess  considerable  literary  merit.  However,  Dion  Bouci- 
cault  “  tinkered  ”  one  of  them,  and  it  is  this  version,  beginning  : 

“  Oh,  Paddy  dear,  and  did  you  hear 
The  news  that's  going  round,” 

that  has  been  current  in  Ireland  for  well  nigh  fifty  years,  W  illiani 
Elliot  Hudson,  writing  in  December,  1840,  tells  us  that  the  old  song 
was  the  solace  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  the  sad  period  which  followed 
1798,  and  the  name's  of  Napper  Tandy  and  of  Buonaparte  are  intro¬ 


duced,  pointing  to  the  period  1798-1803,  when  the  ballad  was  in  vogue. 
An  “  improved  ”  version  of  the  '98  ballad  commencing  Farewell  for 
/  must  leave  thee,  my  own,  my  native  shore,  was  published  in  Hayes's 
Ballads  of  Ireland,  in  1859.  Boucicault’s  tinkered  version  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  his  Arrali  na  Pogue — first  performed  in  the  Dublin  Theatre 
Royal  on  November  7th,  1864 — which  had  a  run  of  fifty -seven  nights. 
The  song  was  regarded  as  treasonable  during  the  Fenian  movement, 
and  I  myself  saw  several  young  men  arrested  for  whistling  the  air  ! 

As  to  the  melody,  it  is  unquestionably  Irish,  although  Mr.  Alfred 
Perceval  Graves,  misled  by  a  statement  in  Moffat  s  Minstrelsy  of  Ireland, 
considered  that  it  was  of  Scotch  origin.  True  it  is  that  the  air  appears 
in  Oswald’s  Airs  for  the  Spring,  but  that  work  did  not  appear  till  after 
the  year  1757,  and  Oswald  did  not  claim  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his 
Tutor  for  the.  Guitar  he  heads  it  “  In  the  Reprisal,"  that  is,  a  song 
from  the  play  of  The  Reprisal,  the  first  verse  of  which  he  prints,  this 
song,  commencing  “  From  the  man  that  I  love,  generally  known 
as  “  Balance  a  Straw,”  was  introduced  into  Smollett’s  play,  ”  The 
Reprisal,”  which  was  produced  by  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane,  in  November, 
1757,  and  it  was  sung  by  Miss  Macklin,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Irish 
actor-dramatist.  The  song  was  written  by  some-  Irish  versifier  in 
December,  1 752,  in  praise  of  Maddox,  the  performer  on  the  slack  wire, 
who  was  a  great  favourite  in  Dublin,  and  who  was  drowned  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  with  Theophilus  Cibber  and  others  in  November,  1758.  Macklin 
gave  the  song  and  tune  to  his  daughter,  and  when  introduced  into 
The  Reprisal  it  acquired  a  great  vogue.  About  the  year  1790,  the 
Irish  air — which  was  made  a  marching  tune  by  the  Volunteers — was 
set  to  a  Masonic  song  commencing  “  When  the  Sun  from  the  East 
first  salutes  mortal  eyes,  and  was  published  in  Dublin  by  Smollet 
Holden  in  1798  in  his  Masonic  Songs.  The  air  was  again  used  by 
Madame  Vestris  for  a  song  entitled  “  The  Captain  with  his  W  hiskers 
took  a  sly  glance  at  me,”  about  the  year  1830  -a  song  which  was 
w  o  n  d  erfully 
popular,  and 
so  continued 
till  1870. 

No  doubt, 

B  o  u  cicaults 
setting  gave 
the  song  an 
increased 
p  o  p  ularity  ; 
but  the  in¬ 
trinsic  beauty 
of  the  air  has 
h  e  1  p  e  d  t  o 
give  perennial 
freshness  to 
it.  Although 
banned  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fenian 
in  o  v  e  m  e  nt, 
and  again 
<1  u  ring  the 
Laud  League 
agitation,  it 
was  a  particu¬ 
lar  favourite 
with  Queen 
Victoria,  and  also  with  King  Edward  VII. 

Herewith  I  subjoin  three  settings  of  the  air,  viz.,  Oswald’s,  in.  1757  ; 
Rutherford's,  in  1758;  and  Smollet  Holden’s,  of  1798. 

In  the  original  version  of  the  11  Wearing  of  the  Green,  Ireland  was 
spoken  of  as  the  “  most  distressful  country,”  a  description  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  adopted  as  his  own  and  ironically  applied  to  this  country. 


W.  H.  GRATTAN  FLOOD,  Mus.D., 
Author  of  “  The  History  of  Irish  Music "  ; 
Editor  of  “Moore's  Irish  Melodies." 
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The  Ladv  of  the  House 


A  LADY  DRESSMAKER. 


Rosabel 
Munster, 
one  of  the 
prettiest 
girls  in 
Society, 
found  her¬ 
self  at  the 
complet  ion 
of  an  e  x  - 
cept  iona  1 1  y 
success  ful 
season  at 
the  summit 
of  her 
desires,  en¬ 
gaged  to  a 
wealthy  and 
hand  s  o  m  e 
y  o  u  n  g 
Guardsman, 

(  'apt .  Alan 
M  nulls  ley, 
V.C.  Yet  a 
cloud, 
a  1  m  o  s  t  a 
w  I 


s  e  o 
covered  her 
d  e  1  i  c  a  t  e 
features  as 
she  stood 
beside  her 
liance.  Me 
w  hose 
I  >ravery  i  t  \ 
the  (i  e  1  d 
was  unchal¬ 
lenged,  who 
quailed  a  t 
n  e  i  t  h  e  r 
savage  nor 
assegai , 
w  a  t  c  h  e  d 
his  bethro- 
t  hed  w  i  t  h 
dismay.  In 
silence  h  e 
laid  his 
hand  gently 
u  p  o  n  her 
arm . 

“  Rosabel, 
s  p  e  a  k  t  o 
me,  what  is 
it  ails  you, 
are  youTun- 
happy  ?  ’’ 

A  lover's 
first  doubt 
is  a  torturing 
anxiety. 

She  twitch¬ 
ed  her  arm 
away  fretfully. 
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h  o  w  o  1  d- 
fas  h  i  o  n  e  d 

Alan  !  ” 

“  Perhaps 

mother,  she 
used  to  talk 
to  me  about 
things,  big 
things  you 

little 
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THE  LADV  VIOLET  GREVILLE, 

Wife  of  Algernon  William  Fulkr,  2nd  Baron  Greville  ofClonhugh,  Mullingar,  Co.  Westmeath.  Lady  Greville 
is  a  daughter  of  the  4  th  Duke  of  Montrose,  mother  of  the  present  Lord  Grevilleand  an  accomplished  writer  oj 
short  stories.  This  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  Lady  Violet  Greville’ s  literary  work  has  appeared 

in  “  The  Lady  of  the.  House." 


“  One  can't  always  be  grin- 
she  said.  “  I  have  a 


ning  like  a  clown,” 
headache  to-day.” 

“  It’s  not  only  tho  headache,"  he  spoke 
sadly ;  “  you  seem  changed ;  is  anything 
worrying  you  ?  ” 


“No,  silly,”  she  laughed,  constrainedly, 
“women  have  their  moods.” 

“  I  know,”  lie  said  simply,  “  but  I  want 
to  share  your  moods,  ‘  for  better  for  worse,’ 
you  know  that’s  what  marriage  means.” 

“  Fancy  telling  a  husband  everything  ; 
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you  have  been  soldiering,  fighting  savages 
and  wild  beasts,  we  women  have  been  eman- 
eipating  ourselves,  fighting  for  our  privileges 
— there  is  little  we  do  not  know  and  under¬ 
stand  nowadays — ” 

So  long  as  you  keep  from  the  knowledge 
of  evil,  you  may  do  what  you  like.  I  should 
not  eare,  darling,  for  you  to  explore  the 
dark  corners  of  things  men  are  obliged  to 
know.” 

“  Ignorance  is  not  innocence,”  said  Rosa¬ 
bel,  cheerfully  airing  the  old  woman’s 
platitude. 

“  Nice  women  must  be  innocent,”  decided 
Alan. 

"  Humph  !  Rosabel  looked  at  him  with 
a  smile  of  contemptuous  pity.  “  You  are 
old-fashioned.” 

“  Your  heahache  is  really  better  now  you 
know,”  remarked  Alan  with  a  touch  of 
astuteness,  “and  perhaps  you  will  tell  me 
the  secret." 

Rosabel  threw  herself  upon  a  low  couch. 

“  I  hate  cross-examinations,”  she  said 
firmly,  “  it's  a  mean  way  men  have  of  tor¬ 
menting  us.” 

I  don't  want  to  torment,  I  want  to 
help." 

“  How  do  you  know  you  can  help  ?  ” 

”  Because  I  want  to,  and  where  there’s  a 
will  there’s  a  way.” 

“  Your  philosophy  is  very  primitive.” 

“  Primitive,  but  effective.” 

“  Well  !  If  you  really  want  to  know — -it's 
a  most  unromantic  worry — money.” 

“  Ah  !  Alan  took  a  long  breath.  He  had 
feared  he  knew  not  what,  a  spark  of  unrea¬ 
sonable  jealousy  sprang  up  in  his  heart. 

Strange — isn  t  it  ?  ”  she  laughed  harshly. 

Alan  devoured  her  beauty  with  his  eyes. 
They  ranged  over  the  lovely  face,  the  waves 
ot  auburn  hair,  the  brilliant  complexion,  the 
soft  contours  of  her  admirably  rounded 
figure,  the  filmy  clinging  garments  of  pale 
primrose,  each  carefully  embroidered  acces¬ 
sory,  the  whole  perfection  of  the  thing.  Yes 
—he  would  not  doubt  it,  such  perfection 
cost  money,  the  exquisite  appearance  was 
the  result  of  study.  She  was  an  expensive 
article  of  luxury. 

She,  with  her  quick  woman's  instinct, 
noticed  his  appraisement  of  her  charm,  and 
the  inference  he  drew. 

“  I  don't  look  shabby  do  I  ?  "  she  asked 
sweetly. 

“  You  look  yourself — perfection.” 

“  Expensive  perfection  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps,  but  your  people  are  rich." 

"  My  aunt,  who  adopted  me,  is  not  rich." 

Then  how  ?  He  looked  stupidly 

round  the  room  at  the  artistic  decorations, 
the  flowers,  the  china,  the  sumptuous 
cushions,  all  the  evidences  of  wealth  and  taste 
scattered  about. 

“  I  had  better  tell  you  the  whole  truth, 
now  I've  begun.” 

“  Yes,  tell  me  the  truth,”  his  brain  was 
impressed,  he  wanted  vaguely  to  be  clear. 

I  was  brought  up  in  every  luxury.  I 
loved  it  from  my  earliest  days.  My  father 
was  supposed  to  be  a  millionaire,  he  grudged 
me  nothing  and  indulged  all  my  whims — 
then  he  died — penniless,  and  I  was  left 
alone — ” 

“  Poor  child.  Oh  !  poor  child  !  ” 


“  Yes,  poor  child  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  My  aunt  knew  all,  she  told  me  my 
beauty  was  an  asset,  and  assured  me  I  must 
marry  wel  1 — ” 

“  You're  marrying  me,”  said  Alan  hope¬ 
fully. 

She  arranged  an  atmosphere — I  could 
not  exist  in  poverty,  nothing  was  to  be 
changed — but  pretty  things  are  expensive — - 
we  are  getting  deeper  into  debt  every  day — 
and  now — this  is  the  last  straw.  ”  She  drew' 
a  letter  from  the  blotter  on  the  table  and 
handed  it  to  him.  “  Read  this.” 

Alan  read.  It  proved  to  be  a  milliner’s 
bill,  of  large  proportions,  but  the  document 
accompanying  it,  interested  him  more  deeply. 
Bills  were  bills,  but  this  was  a  cry  of  the 
soul.  The  letter  was  that  of  a  lady  writing 
to  her  friend,  begging  her  pathetically  to 
save  her  from  ruin.  “  Rosabel,  dear,”  the 
words  rang  warningly  in  his  ears,  “  do  pay 
■ — the  bailiffs  are  at  the  door — I  shall  be  sold 
up,  if  you  do  not  pay,  and  my  little  sister 
and  I  will  starve.  I  have  struggled  so  hard, 
pity  and  help.” 

“  Who  is  this  lady,  Rosabel  ?  “ 

‘  She  calls  herself  Madame  Aline,  but  she 
is  an  old  school  friend  of  mine,  a  general’s 
daughter.  The  cleverest  milliner  in  the 
world,  but  an  awful  beggar.” 

“  Beggar  !  Don’t  you  owe  her  the  money  ?” 

“  Of  course  ;  don’t  rub  it  in  ;  but  she 
needn’t  drive  me  so — it’s  mean — when  I 
spent  my  last  penny  on  those  furs  you 
admired  to  much.” 

Rosabel,  he  said  sternly,  “  a  man  who 
does  not  pay  his  bills,  is  not  an  honest  man.” 

But  I’m  a  woman.  I  shall  pay,  of  course, 
some  day — and — oh  ! — you  don’t  under¬ 
stand.” 

T  understand.  He  rose  quietly,  his 
face  a  little  paler  and  more  set.  “  I  will  go 
and  see  this  lady  and  settle  your  bill.” 

“  Will  you  ?  ”  Rosabel  jumped  up  gaily. 

How  good  of  you  !  I  was  afraid  you 
wouldn’t.  I'm  so  relieved." 

“  For  yourself,  or  for  her  ?  ” 

“  For  myself,  of  course — it’s  horrid  to  be 
dunned.” 

“  But  worse  to  starve.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  only  her  way  of  speaking, — - 
so  exaggerated — she  has  a  splendid  business. 
I’m  not  lier  only  customer.  Are  you  going 
now  ?  ” 

Yes,  I  don  t  want  to  lose  a  minute.” 

“  You  are  funny,  Alan — come  back  to 
dinner.” 

I  will,  he  said  calmly,  but  for  the  first 
time  since  their  engagement  he  left  the 
house  without  kissing  his  betrothed.  She,  so 
happy  in  her  newfound  relief,  never  noticed  it. 

Alan  meanwhile  in  uneasy  thoughtfulness 
drove  to  the  dressmaker’s.  His  life  had  been 
neither  tragedy,  nor  joyous  adventure,  but 
just  the  ordinary  masculine  pleasure  and 
mild  achievement.  He  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  women.  He  divided  them  roughly 
into  two  classes,  those  who  were  nice  and 
those  who  weren’t.  A  lady  dressmaker,  a 
woman  who  talked  of  struggle  and  starvation, 
who  pleaded  with  another  woman,  for  pity 
and  help,  what  kind  of  type  was  that  ?  And 
Rosabel — so  hard,  so  unsympathetic,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  quickly  away,  the  sub¬ 
ject  grew  distasteful. 


Madame  Aline  lived  in  a  small  house  at 
Notting  Hill.  A  queer  place  to  fashion  the 
lovely  clothes  that  astonished  and  bewildered 
society.  Alan  was  shown  by  a  quiet  little 
maid  into  a  spacious  room,  a  room  all  white 
and  bare,  giving  a  sense  of  peace  and  purity. 
Soft  green  curtains  hung  by  the  windows, 
and  some  large  mirrors  decked  the  walls.  A 
table,  chairs  littered  with  brilliant  bits  of 
silk  or  brocade,  and  a  plain  carpet  ;  the 
whole  made  a  quiet,  restful  impression. 

From  the  inner  room  appeared  a  slight 
young  figure  dressed  in  black.  Her  eyes 
were  large  and  sad,  her  aspect  quiet  and 
refined.  A  frail  creature,  she  seemed  to 
engage  in  battle  with  the  world  for  her  own 
living. 

I  am  come,  Alan  said  awkwardly,  as 
she  stood  silently  before  him,  “  to  pay  Miss 
Munster’s  bill."  He  unfolded  the  lengthy 
document. 

“  Is  it  something  on  account  ?  ”  the  girl 
asked. 

“No,  I  wish  to  settle  everything, — I  am 
Rosabel’s  betrothed,  we  are  to  be  married 
next  month.” 

A  soft  shade  of  rose  tinted  Aline's  face. 

“  I  am  glad,”  she  said  softly. 

“  Rosabel  tells  me  you  are  old  school 
friends.” 

“  Yes — her  father  and  mine  died  about  the 
same  time.” 

And  left  you  both  in  poverty  ?  ” 

"  Yes — my  father  was  a  general — " 

"  And  you  had  the  courage  to  do — this 
thing  ?  ” 

"Why  not?  I  had  taste  and  clever 
fingers — I  was  lucky.” 

“  You  must  work  very  hard.” 

I  like  work — it  is  the  struggle  that  is  so 
killing.” 

“  You  mean — the  bad  debts  ?  " 

"  Yes — anil  other  things." 

Don't  women  pay  well  ?  ” 

“  Not  many,”  Aline  smiled,  “  you  see  they 
forget — they  are  so  busy.” 

"  Busy  !  ”  Alan  could  hear  the  sewing 
machine  in  the  next  room  tick,  tick,  ticking, 
as  they  talked,  like  a  spirit  of  unrest  beating 
its  wings  to  the  tune  of  the  universal  law  of 
work. 

Aline  meanwhile,  receipted,  stamped,  and 
folded  up  the  bill  in  a  quiet,  business-like 
way,  and  Alan  received  it,  and  paid  the 
money.  There  was  nothing  more  to  do  but 
to  take  his  leave.  He  hesitated,  walked  a 
few  steps  towards  the  door,  then  turning, 
said  in  a  voice  of  deep  feeling  : — “  Madame 
Aline,  T  respect  you.”  She  stared,  and 
tears  came  slowly  to  her  eyes.  Customers 
did  not  often  treat  her  thus.  Irate  husbands 
and  cross  lovers  came  and  stormed,  and 
wrangled  and  tried  to  beat  her  down  at  the 
bidding  of  their  women  folk,  but  respect, 
consideration,  the  mere  recollection  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  lady,  these  failed  her 
sorely. 

I  will  see  that  your  bills  are  paid  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  future,  Madame  Aline,”  he  said 
kindly,  “  at  least  you  shall  have  no  anxiety 
on  that  score.” 

She  thanked  him,  and  he  stepped  almost 
furtively  from  the  room. 

Since  that  day  a  change  came  over  Alan’s 
dream  of  love.  He  became  less  tender, 
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more  critical,  he  grew  harder  to  Rosabel's 
caprices,  less  indulgent  to  her  whims  and 
fancies.  He  ceased  to  admire  her  pretty 
petulance,  her  spoilt  child’s  ways,  her  waste¬ 
ful  luxury  and  disregard  for  other's  feelings. 
In  spite  of  himself  his  thoughts  wandered 
to  that  other  girl,  also  a  lady,  working. 


sham  appetites,  the  image  of  the  pale  girl 
in  black  rose  before  him,  grave,  dignified, 
sincere.  He  wondered  if  she  had  ever  any 
pleasure  offered  her,  did  anyone  give  her 
flowers,  share  a  happy  meal  with  her,  bribe 
her  to  smile  with  bonbons  ?  No,  no,  she  was 
not  that  sort.  Like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  she 


He  stammered.  What  impudence,  he 
thought,  to  dare  to  come  like  this  !  She 
waited. 

“  Won't  you  come  for  a  walk  !  ”  he  broke 
out  stupidly. 

“  A  walk  ?  ”  She  looked  surprised.  “  I 
have  no  time  for  walks.” 


THE_\OLD.  CATHEDRAL  QUARTER  OF  DUBLIN. 

From  the  River  at  Essex  Quay. 

From  a  Drawing  by  H.  Brocas.  In  the  possession  of  the  Editor. 


struggling,  patient,  uncomplaining.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  school  friends  grew 
poignant.  Life  was  indeed  unjust  in  its 
arrangements . 

After  a  week  of  rich  superfluous  dinners 
and  noisy,  wine-saturated  supper  parties,  of 
shrill  cacklings,  and  unconvincing  gaiety, 
satiety  overcame  his  soul.  The  sense  of 
shame  oppressed  him.  Sham  love,  sham  joys. 


8 at  there  all  day  stitching,  stitching,  working, 
contriving  winning  schemes  to  make  other 
women  beautiful.  Was  ever  such  unselfish¬ 
ness  ?  He  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  must 
see  her  again. 

One  afternoon  he  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  little  house.  Once  more  he  was  ushered 
into  the  cool,  white  room,  once  more  she 
stood  before  him,  quiet,  alert,  questioning. 

Continued  oil  page  52. 


“  You  look  pale,  it  would  be  good  for  you, 
just  a  stroll  under  the  green  trees,  by  the 
pond —  ” 

“  It  would  be  lovely,”  she  said,  “  but  I 
have  my  work — ” 

“  Always  work — do  you  never  wish  for 
recreations  ?  ” 

“  I  have  my  little  sister,  I  play  with  her, 
that  is  my  recreation.” 
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Court  Ccumbry, 

H.  C.  WATSON,  Proprietor. 


58a  Ibavcomt  Street, 
IDubltn 

(Adjoining  the  spacious  ground  of  the 
National  Universities). 


Winners  of  : 
Silver  Medal 

For  FANCY  IRONING  WORK,  and 

Diploma 

For  SHIRTS  and  COLLARS  at 

Manchester  Laundry  Exhibition, 
1913. 

The  only  Irish  Laundry 
Successful  at 
Manchester.  : 


“  Paddy,”  Winner  of  First  Prize  in  bis  class  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Spring  Show,  1913. 

Although  we  have  many  horses  we  do  not  despise  the  donkey,  and  the  latest  recruit  for  our  Stables 
is  "Paddy  ”  He  is  waiting  for  you  to  ring  up  1848. 


Van  Collections  and  Deliveries  EYERY  WEEK  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND  in  CITY  and  SUBURBS,  including— Bray, 
Killiney,  Dalkey,  Kingstown,  Blackrock,  Dundrum,  Lucan,  Leixlip,  Castleknock,  Howth,  Swords,  Donabate,  Lusk,  Rush, 
Skerries.  Balbriggan,  and  adjoining  districts. 


JOHNSTON,  MOONEY  &  O’BRIEN,  Ltd., 

Bakers  and  Confectioners, 

- SUPPLY  - 

WEDDING  and  all  kinds  of  Rich  and  Plain  Cakes,  made  of  the  very 
Choicest  Materials  and  Ornamented  in  the  most  Artistic  Style, 

BREAD  MADE  AND  MOULDED  BY  MACHINERY. 

CAFE  RESTAURANT  AND  TEA  ROOMS, 

At  7  &  8,  Leinster  Street, 

And  Cork  Bakery,  Stephen’s  Green,  DUBLIN. 

Our  Vans  Deliver  Daily  in  City  and  Suburbs,  and  in  Kingstown,  Dalkey, 
Killiney,  Bray,  Greystones,  Howth,  and  Malahide, 
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The 

Transferable  Christmas  Boa. 

The  Gay  Story  of  an  Italian  Opera  Company  on  an  Irish  Tour. 

By  F.  FIMINKFOUT  MOOBF, 

Author  of  “X  Forbid  the  Banns,”  “  Adventures  of  Nell  Gwynn,”  “  Sir  Roger's  Heir,”  etc.,  etc. 

‘‘Lady  of  the  House”  Copyright. 


A  good  many  years  have  passed  since  the 
Imperial  Italian  Opera  Company  made  their 
famous  tour  through  Ireland,  starting  at 
Belfast,  where  they  played  to  empty  houses 
for  a  week,  and  going  on  to  Dublin,  where  they 
played  to  full  ones  for  a  month  ;  winding  up 
triumphantly  with  a  fortnight  in  Cork.  It 
was  in  Dublin  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
a  member  of  the  Company  named  Giuseppe, 
and  it  was  during  the  Irish  tour  that  this 
artist  distinguished  himself  in  a  transaction, 
or  a  series  of  transactions,  the  details  of 
which  I  have  often  thought  were  worth 
recording,  illustrating  as  they  do  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  an  artistic  mind,  and  proving 
how  closely  allied  is  art  to  artfulness. 

Antonio  Giuseppe  certainly  was  attached 
to  the  Opera  Company,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  define  with  any  degree  of  exact¬ 
ness  his  duties  in  coimection  with  that 
Institution.  He  had  got  not  a  single  note 
in  his  voice,  and  yet — nay,  on  this  account — 
he  had  passed,  I  heard,  during  a  season  at 
Homburg  as  a  distinguished  tenor — for 
Signor  Giuseppe  was  careful  to  see  that  his 
portmanteau  was  inscribed  in  white  letters 
of  considerable  size,  “  Signor  Antonio 
Giuseppe,  Imperial  Opera  Company.”  He 
gave  himself  as  many  airs  as  a  professional — 
nay,  as  an  amateur  tenor,  and  he  was  thus 
assigned  the  most  select  apartment  in  the 
hotel  during  his  sojourn,  and  a  large  folding 
screen  was  placed  between  his  seat  at  the 
table  d'hote  and  the  window.  There  was, 
indeed,  every  excuse  for  taking  Signor 
Giuseppe  for  a  distinguished  operatic  tenor. 
He  spoke  all  European  languages  with  equal 
impurity,  he  went  about  in  a  waistcoat  that 
resembled,  in  combination  of  colours,  the 
drop  scene  of  a  theatre  ;  he  wore  a  blue 
velvet  tie,  made  up  in  a  knot  to  display  a 
carbuncle  pin  about  the  size  of  a  tram-car 
light,  and  his  generosity  in  wristband  was 
equalled  only  by  his  prodigality  of  cigarette 
paper.  These  characteristics,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  never  been  known  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  bath,  gave  rise 
to  the  rumour  that  he  was  the  greatest  tenor 
in  Europe  ;  consequently  he  was  looked  upon 
with  envy  by  the  men  with  incomes  of  a 
thousand  pounds  a  day,  who  are  accustomed 
to  resort  for  some  months  out  of  the  year 
to  Homburg  ;  while  Countesses  of  various 
nationalities  sent  him  daily  missives  expres¬ 
sive  of  their  admiration  for  his  talents,  and 
entreating  the  favour  of  his  autograph  in 
their  birthday  books.  Poor  Signor  Giuseppe 
was  greatly  perplexed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
birthday  book  at  his  apartment  every 
morning ;  but  as  soon  as  its  import  was 
explained  to  him,  he  never  failed  to  respond 
to  the  request  of  the  fair  owners  of  the 
volumes.  His  caligraphy  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  autograph,  and  his 
birthday  seemed  to  be  with  him  a  movable 
feast,  for  in  no  two  of  the  books  did  his  name 


appear  on  the  pages  assigned  to  the  same 
month.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  man  who  has  never  been 
acquainted  with  his  father  or  mother  to 
know  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  exact 
day  on  which  he  was  born,  so  that  Signor 
Giuseppe,  who  was  discovered  by  a  priest 
in  a  shed  at  the  quay  at  Leghorn  on  St. 
Joseph’s  day,  was  not  to  blame  for  his 
ignorance  in  respect  of  his  nativity. 

Of  course,  when  Mr.  Fitzgauntlet,  the 
enterprising  impresario  of  the  Imperial 
Opera,  turned  up  at  Homburg  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two,  it  became  known  that 
whatever  position  Signor  Giuseppe  might 
occupy  in  the  State  Opera  Company,  it  was 
not  that  of  primo  tenore,  for  the  most  exacting 
impresario  has  never  been  known  to  include 
among  the  duties  of  a  primo  tenore  the  un¬ 
packing  of  a  portmanteau  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  its  contents  around  the  dressing- 
room  of  the  impresario.  The  folding  screen 
was  removed  from  behind  Signor  Giuseppe 
on  the  day  following  the  arrival  of  Mr, 
Fitzgauntlet  at  Homburg,  and  from  being 
Jeted  as  Giuseppe  the  tenor,  he  was  scorned 
as  Giuseppe  the  valet. 

But  in  regarding  Signor  Giuseppe  as  nothing 
beyond  the  valet  to  the  impresario  the 
sojourners  at  the  hotel  were  as  greatly  in 
error  as  in  accepting  him  as  the  tenor.  To 
be  sure  Signor  Giuseppe  now  and  again 
discharged  the  duties  that  usually  devolve 
upon  the  valet,  but  the  scope  of  his  duties 
extended  far  beyond  these  limits.  It  was 
his  task  to  arrange  the  claque  for  a  new 
prima  donna,  and  to  purchase  the  bouquets 
to  be  showered  upon  the  stage  when  the 
impresario  was  anxious  to  impress  upon  the 
public  the  admirable  qualities  possessed  by 
a  debutante  whose  services  he  had  secured 
for  a  trifle.  It  was  also  Giuseppe’s  privilege 
to  receive  the  bouquets  left  at  the  stage 
door  by  the  young  gentlemen — or  the  old 
gentlemen — who  had  become  struck  with 
the  graceful  figure  of  the  pretniire  dan- 
sense  or,  perhaps,  cinquantieme  danseuse, 
and  the  emoluments  arising  from  this  portion 
of  his  duties  were  said  to  be  equal  to  a  liberal 
income,  exclusive  of  what  he  made  by  the 
disposal  of  the  bouquets  to  the  florist  from 
whom  they  had  been  originally  purchased. 
This  invaluable  official  also  made  a  little 
money  for  himself  by  his  ingenuity  in 
obtaining  the  photographs  and  autographs 
of  the  chief  artists  of  the  Company,  which 
he  distributed  for  sale  every  evening  in  the 
stalls  ;  but  not  quite  so  profitable  was  that 
part  of  his  business  which  consisted  in  in¬ 
venting  stories  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  the  impresario  when  tradesmen  called  at 
the  theatre  with  their  bills  ;  still,  the  thought¬ 
fulness  and  ingenuity  of  Signor  Giuseppe 
were  quite  equal  to  the  strain  put  upon  them 
this  direction,  and  Mr.  Fitzgauntlet  had 

reason  to  be  otherwise  than  satisfied, 
no 


When  it  is  understood  that  Giuseppe  trans¬ 
acted  nearly  all  their  business  for  the  chief 
artists  in  the  Company,  engaged  their  apart¬ 
ments,  and  looked  after  their  luggage  when 
on  tour  in  the  provinces,  it  will  readily  be 
believed  that  he  had,  as  a  rule,  more  money 
at  his  banker’s  than  any  official  connected 
with  the  Opera. 

The  confidence  which  had  always  been 
placed  in  Signor  Giuseppe’s  integrity  by  the 
artists  of  the  Company  was  upon  one  occasion 
rudely  shaken,  and  the  story  of  how  this 
disaster  occurred  is  about  to  be  related. 
Signor  Giuseppe  did  a  little  business  in  wine 
and  cigars,  principally  of  British  manufacture, 
and  he  had,  with  his  accustomed  dexterity, 
hitherto  escaped  a  criminal  prosecution  under 
the  Sale  of  Drugs  Act  for  the  consequences 
of  his  success  in  disposing  of  his  commodities 
in  this  line  of  business.  He  also  did  a  little 
in  a  medical  way,  a  certain  bottle  containing 
a  bright  crimson  liquid  with  a  horrible  taste 
being  extremely  popular  among  the  members 
of  the  extensive  chorus  of  the  Opera.  When 
a  “  cyclus  ”  of  modern  German  Opera  was 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Fitzgauntlet,  Giuseppe 
increased  his  medical  stock,  feeling  sure  that 
the  result  of  the  performances  would  occasion 
a  rim  upon  his  drugs  ;  but  the  negotiations 
fell  through,  and  it  was  only  by  the  force 
of  his  perseverance  and  persuasiveness  he 
contrived  to  get  rid  of  his  surplus  to  the 
gentlemen  who  played  the  brass  instruments 
in  the  orchestra.  It  was  not,  however, 
on  account  of  his  transactions  in  the  medical 
way  that  he  almost  forfeited  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  artists,  but  because 
of  the  part  he  played  with  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  a  certain  box  of  cigars.  After 
the  production  at  Dublin  of  the  Opera  Le 
Diamant  Noir,  Signor  Boccalione,  the  great 
basso,  went  to  Giuseppe,  saying  : — - 

“  Giuseppe,  I  want  your  advice  :  you  know 
I  have  made  the  success  of  the  Opera,  but 
I  do  not  read  music  very  quickly,  and 
Monsieur  Lejeune  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  me.  I  should  like  to  make  him 
some  little  return  ;  what  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  ?  ” 

Giuseppe  was  lost  in  thought.  He  won¬ 
dered,  could  he  suggest  the  propriety  of  the 
basso’s  offering  the  maestro  di  piano  a  case 
of  Burgundy — Giuseppe  had  just  received 
three  cases  of  the  finest  Burgundy  that  had 
ever  been  made  in  the  Minories. 

“  A  present  to  the  value  of  how  much  ?  ” 
he  asked  of  Signor  Boccalione. 

“  Oh,”  said  the  basso  airily,  and  with  a 
gesture  of  indifference,  “  about  sixty  francs. 
Monsieur-  Lejeune  had  not  really  so  much 
trouble  with  me,  and  I  have  already  treated 
him  to  a  feast  of  oysters  at  the  Burlington, — 
no  one  else  in  the  Company  would  think  of 
acknowledging  his  services  further,  but  with 
me  it  is  different — I  cannot  live  without  being 
generous.” 


MELLIN’S  FOOD 


For  the  Baby  who  must  he  hand-reared — the 
ideal  substitute  for  mother’s  milk— may  be  given 
with  safety  from  birth— free  from  starch. 
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Giuseppe  mused. 

“  If  the  Signor  would  only  go  so  far  as 
seventy  francs,  I  could  get  him  a  box  of  the 
choicest  cigars,  he  said  after  a  pause  ;  and 
then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  the  cigars 
were  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  his  own, 
whom  he  had  passed  into  the  Opera  one 
night,  and  who  consequently  owed  him  some 
compliment,  so  that  the  box,  which  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business  was  really  worth 
eighty  franc3,  might  be  obtained  for  seventy. 
The  generosity  of  the  basso,  however,  was 
not  without  its  limits  ;  it  would  sustain  the 
tension  put  upon  it  by  the  expenditure  of 
sixty  francs,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  face  the  outlay  suggested  by  Giuseppe. 

“  Sixty  francs  !  ”  he  cried  ;  “  sixty  francs 
is  a  small  fortune,  and  I  myself  smoke 
excellent  cigars  at  thirty.  I  will  give  no 
more  than  sixty.” 

Giuseppe  did  not  think  the  box  could  be 
purchased  for  the  money,  but  he  said  he 
would  try  to  induce  his  friend  to  be  liberal. 
I  he  next  day  he  came  to  Signor  Bocealione 
with  the  box  containing  the  hundred  cigars 
of  the  choicest  brand — the  quality  of  the 
cigars  will  be  fully  appreciated  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  hundred  cost  Giuseppe 
originally  close  upon  thirteen  shillings. 

“  Per  Bacco  !  ”  cried  the  basso,  “  Monsieur 
Lejeune  should  be  a  happy  man — he  had 
hardly  any  trouble  with  me,  now  that  I 
come  to  reflect  ;  and  besides,  he  had  those 
oysters  !  Oh,  I  am  the  only  man  in  the 
Company  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  think 
of  a  present — and  such  a  present — for  him. 
But  it  is  Christmas  time,  and  I  am  nat  urally 
generous.” 

“Oh,  Signor!”  said  Giuseppe,  “such  a 
present  !  The  perfume,  Signor,  wonderful  ! 
delicious  !  celestial  !  ”  He  then  explained 
how  he  had  persuaded  his  friend,  by  soft 
words  and  promises,  to  part  with  the  box 
for  sixty  francs,  and  Signor  Bocealione 
listened  and  laughed  ;  then,  on  a  sheet  of 
pink  notepaper,  the  basso  wrote  a  dedication, 
occupying  twelve  lines,  of  the  box  of  cigars 
to  the  use  of  tho  supremely  illustrious  maestro 
di  plane ,  Lejeune,  in  token  of  the  invaluable 
assistance  he  had  afforded  to  the  most  humble 
and  grateful  of  his  friends  and  servants, 
Alessandro  Bocealione. 

When  Giuseppe  promised  to  send  the  box 
to  the  maestro  on  the  following  day  he  meant 
to  keep  his  word,  and  he  did  keep  it.  On  the 
same  evening  he  was  met  by  Maestro  Lejeune 
coming  out  of  the  Shelbourne.  The  maestro 
looked  very  jjale  in  the  face. 

“  Giuseppe,  my  friend,”  he  said  with  a 
smile,  “  you  were  very  good  to  me  upon  our 
last  tour,  looking  after  my  luggage  with 
commendable  zeal  ;  I  have  often  thought 
of  making  you  some  little  return.  You  will 
find  a  box  of  cigars — one  hundred  all  but 
one — on  my  dressing  table  ;  you  may  have 
them  for  your  own  use.” 

Giuseppe  was  profuse  in  his  thanks,  and, 
on  going  to  the  dressing-room  of  the  maestro, 
obtained  possession  once  more  of  the  box  of 
cigars  he  had  sold  to  the  basso.  On  the  mat 
was  the  half-smoked  sample  which  Monsieur 
Lejeune  had  attempted  to  get  through. 

Not  more  than  a  week  had  passed  after 
this  transaction  when  Signor  Giuseppe  was 
sent  for  by  Madame  Speranza,  the  celebrated 
soprano. 


“  Giuseppe,”  said  the  lady,  “  as  you  have 
had  twenty-seven  of  my  photographs  within 
the  past  month,  I  think  you  may  be  able 
to  help  me  out  of  a  difficulty  in  which  I  find 
myself.” 

Giuseppe  thought  it  rather  ungenerous  for 
a  soprano  earning — or  at  least  getting  paid — 
two  hundred  pounds  a  week,  to  make  any 
reference  to  such  a  paltry  matter  as  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  he,  however,  said  nothing  on  this 
subject,  but  only  expressed  his  willingness 
to  serve  the  lady.  She  then  explained  to 
him  what  he  knew  already,  namely,  that  she 
had  had  a  serious  difference  with  Herr 
Groschen,  the  conductor,  as  to  the  tempo 
of  a  certain  air  in  Le  Diamant  Noir,  and  that 
the  conductor  and  she  had  not  been  on 
speaking  terms  for  more  than  a  fortnight. 

"  But  now,”  said  Madame  Speranza  in 
conclusion,  “  now  that  I  have  made  the 
Opera  so  brilliant  a  success,  I  should  like 
to  make  my  peace  with  the  poor  old  man, 
who  must  be  miserable  in  consequence  of  my 
treatment  of  him, — especially  as  I  got  the 
best  of  the  dispute.  I  mean  to  write  to  him 
this  evening,  and  send  him  a  Christmas 
present  before  we  leave  Dublin — something 
small,  you  know — not  extravagant.” 

“  What  would  Madame  think  of  the 
appropriateness  of  a  box  of  cigars,?  ”  asked 
Giuseppe,  after  an  interval  of  thought.  “  I 
heard  Herr  Groschen  say  that  he  had  just 
smoked  the  last  of  a  box,  and  meant 
to  purchase 
another 
when  he  had 
the  money,” 
he  added. 

“Ho  w 
much  would 
a  box  of 
cigars  cost  ?” 
asked  the 
prima  donna. 

“  Madame 
can  have 
cigars  at  all 
prices —  even 
as  low  as 
sixty-  five 
f  r  a  n  c  s 
replied  her 
con  fident  ia! 
adviser. 

“  Mon  Dieu! 
what  ex- 
travagant 
creatures 
men  are  ! 
cried  the 

1  a  d  y  . 

“  Sixty  -  five 
francs’  worth 
of  cigars 
would  pro- 
b  a  b  1  y  not 
last  him 
more  than  a 
few  months. 

Never  mind  ; 

I  do  not 
want  a  cheap 
box,  —  my 
soul  is  a 
generous  one, 
and  it  is  the 


season  of  Noel  ;  procure  me  a  box  at  sixty- 
five  francs,  and  we  will  say  nothing  more 
about  the  photographs.” 

Signor  Giuseppe  said  he  would  try  what 
could  be  done.  A  man  whom  he  had  once 
obliged  had  a  sister  married  to  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  cigar  merchants  in  the  city 
of  Dublin  ;  but  he  did  not  think  he  had  any 
cigars  under  seventy  francs. 

“  Not  a  sou  more  than  sixty-six  will 
I  pay,”  cried  the  soprano  with  emphasis. 
Giuseppe  gave  a  shrug  and  said  he  would 
see  what  could  be  done. 

What  he  saw  could  be  done  was  to  expend 
the  sum  of  twopence  English  in  the  purchase 
of  a  cigar,  to  put  in  the  centre  of  the  package 
from  which  the  maestro  had  taken  his  sample, 
and  to  bring  the  box  sealed  . to  Madame 
Speranza,  whom  he  congratulated  on  being 
able  to  present  her  late  enemy  with  a  box 
of  cigars  of  a  quality  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  lady  put  her 
face  down  to  the  box  and  made  a  little 
grimace — it  might  reasonably  have  been  a 
large  one — and  Giuseppe  left  her  apartment 
with  three  guineas  English  in  his  pocket. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  encountered  Herr 
Groschen. 

“  Giuseppe,”  said  the  conductor,  “  you 
may  remember  that  when  you  so  cleverly 
contrived  to  have  my  luggage  with  the 
fifteen  pounds  of  tobacco  amongst  it  passed 
at  the  Custom  House  I  said  I  would  make 


Conlimieci  on  pac/e  2i>. 


For  Xmas  Presents 

ALLEN-BROWN’S 

English  Violet  Preparations 
and  Novelties 

Direct  from  the  lovely  Sussex  Floiver  Gardens. 

PRETTY  HANGING  SACHET  «- 

Fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  English  Violets. 

Size  of  Bags,  3  by  If  in.,  2/9,  3/9,  5/3. 

PIN  SACHET  in  Mauve  Satin,  size  7f  by  5f  in.,  4/9 
post  free. 

SLIP  SACHETS  in  Mauve  or  White.  Box  of  1  dozen, 

6/-  post  free. 

WEEK-END  HANDKERCHIEF  SACHET.  Linen,  3/6  ; 

Satin,  4/6.  Also  Corsage  and  Flat  Sachets.  Glove 
and  Handkerchief  Cases,  Veil  Rolls,  &c. 

ENGLISH  VIOLET  PERFUME— 

Las  an  indescribable  sweetness  of  its  own.  Bottles. 

1/9.  2/9,  5/3,  10/6,  post  free. 

PRETTY  HAMPERS  of  English  Violet  Pre¬ 
parations  and  Novelties,  10/6  and  21/-  post  free. 

Write  for  Dainty  Xmas  List— 

MISSES  ALLEN-BROWN,  F.R.H.S.,  < 

Violet  Nurseries,  Henfield,  Sussex. 


Useful 

Present 

much 

appreciated 
by  gentlemen. 


BATH 
BOWLS 

tilled  with 

English 
Violet 
Soap 

with  brush  c  uupTete, 
7/6  post  free. 
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The  Dublin  Tenements. 

By  Susan  L.  Mitchell. 


These  were  the  homes  of  those  who  pushed  aside 
The  broken  children  of  a  sweeter  race  ; 

These  are  the  cast-off  garments  of  their  pride 
Because  of  whom  a  thousand  heroes  died  ; 

Alien  and  sinister,  these  hold  their  place. 

The  light  has  died  upon  the  pavements  gray, 
From  shattered  window  and  from  blackened  door 
Where,  in  a  sunny  heartless  yesterday, 

Silken  and  jewelled  beauty  was  at  play, 

Stare  out  the  hopeless  faces  of  the  poor. 


SUSAN  L.  MITCHELL 


Oh,  dark  inheritors,  who  hither  came, 

The  flotsam  of  that  splendid  brazen  sea, 

For  taint  on  this  your  heirship  ours  the  blame, 
The  shame  that  clouds  your  beauty  is  our  shame, 
On  us  and  on  our  children  it  shall  be. 

You  punish  us  with  gifts.  We  brought  defeat, 
And  stained  with  folly  any  grace  we  gave. 

Our  bauble  gift  that  frothed  upon  the  street 
In  artful  silks  and  laces,  you  repeat 
In  foam  of  lovely  childhood,  wave  on  wave 

That  surges  all  about  the  grimy  walls, 

That  frolics  round  the  doorways’  evil  gloom  ; 

If  heaven  can  smile  above  these  ruined  halls, 


The  light  that  crowns  this  shining  wave  recalls 
The  heaven  that  gave  to  Eden  flowers  their  bloom. 

Ah,  must  the  story  of  our  time  record 
The  buds  we  mired  and  trampled  in  the  sod  ? 

The  walls  that  shrined  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 

The  fairest  nursery  we  could  afford 

For  these  bright  blossoms  of  the  Tree  of  God. 


The  Transferable  Christmas  Box. 

Continued  from  page  26. 

you  a  present.  Forgive  me  for  my  negligence  all  this  time,  and  accept 
a  box  of  choice  cigars,  which  you  will  find  on  my  table.  May  you 
be  happy,  Giuseppe — you  are  a  worthy  fellow.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Signor  Giuseppe  recovered  his  box.  On 
the  hearth-rug  lay  a  half-smoked  specimen,  and  by  its  side  the  portion 
of  Madame  Speranza's  letter  to  the  conductor  which  he  had  used  to 
light  the  one  cigar  out  of  the  hundred. 

Before  another  week  had  passed,  the  same  box  had  been  sold  to  the 
tenor,  to  present  to  Mr.  Fitzgauntlet,  who,  on  receiving  it,  put  his  nose 
down  to  the  package,  and  threw  the  lot  into  a  corner  among  the  waste- 
papers,  and  went  on  with  his  writing.  The  box  was  rescued  by  Giuseppe, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  husband  of  Madame  Galatini  Purissi,  the 
contralto,  in  exchange  for  three  dozen  copies  of  the  fair  artiste's  portrait. 
It  was  at  Cork  that  Purissi  sent  the  box  to  the  flautist  in  the  orchestra, 
who  played  the  obbligato  to  some  of  the  contralto's  arias,  and  as  this 
gentleman  did  not  smoke,  he  made  it  over  once  more  to  Signor  Giuseppe. 
As  the  box  had  by  this  time  been  in  the  hands  of  every  one  in  the 
Company  likely  to  possess  a  box  of  cigars,  Giuseppe  thought  it  would 
show  a  grasping  spirit  on  his  part  were  he  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  it 
again  ;  so  he  merely  made  up  the  ninety-nine  cigars  in  packages  of  three, 
which  he  sold  to  thirty-three  members  of  the  chorus  at  a  shilling  a  head. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  Herr  Groschen,  Signor  Boccalione  and 
Signor  Purissi  met  in  a  tobacconist’s  shop  in  Cork  about  a  week  after 
the  final  distribution  of  the  cigars,  and  their  conversation  turned  upon 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  bad  cigars  could  be  procured.  Herr 
Groschen  boasted  how  he  had  repaid  his  obligation  to  Giuseppe  with 
a  box  of  cigars,  which  he  was  certain  satisfied  the  poor  devil. 

“  Corpi  di  Bacco  !  ”  cried  the  basso.  “  I  bought  a  box  from 
Giuseppe  to  present  to  Maestro  Lejeune.” 

“  And  I,”  said  the  husband  of  the  contralto,  “  bought  another  from 
him.  Can  it  have  been  the  same  box  '! 

Suspicion  being  thus  aroused,  Boccalione  sought  out  Monsieur 
Lejeune,  who  confessed  that  he  had  given  the  box  to  Giuseppe  ;  and 
Signor  Purissi  learned  from  the  flautist  that  his  gift  had  been  disposed  of 
in  the  same  direction.  The  story  went  round  the  Company,  and  poor 
Giuseppe  was  pounced  upon  by  his  indignant  and  demonstrative 
countrymen,  and  an  explanation  demanded  of  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
repeated  disposal  of  the  same  box.  Giuseppe  was  quite  as  demonstrative 
as  the  most  earnest  of  his  interrogators  in  declaring  that  he  had  not  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  same  box.  His  friend  had  obliged  him  with  several  boxes, 
and  he  had  himself  been  greatly  put  about  to  oblige  the  ungrateful 
people  who  now  turned  upon  him.  He  swore  by  the  tomb  of  his  parents 
that  the  obligations  that  he  had  already  discharged  towards  the  ingrates 
would  never  be  repeated  ;  they  might  in  future  go  elsewhere  (Signor 
Giuseppe  made  a  suggestion  as  to  the  exact  locality)  for  their  cigars  ;  but 
for  his  part  he  washed  his  hands  clean  of  them  and  their  cigars.  For 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  basso-profmido,  the  soprano,  and  the 
husband  of  the  contralto  gesticulated  before  Giuseppe  in  the  portico  of 
the  Cork  Opera  House,  until  a  crowd  collected,  the  impression  being 
general  that  an  animated  scene  from  a  new  Opera  was  being  rehearsed 
by  the  artists  of  the  State  Opera.  A  policeman  who  arrived  on  the  scene 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  with  all 
that  politeness  which  characterises  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  re¬ 
quested  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Opera  Company  either  to 
move  on  or  to  go  within  the  precincts  of  the  building.  The  basso 
attempted  to  explain  to  the  policeman  in  very  choice  Italian  what 
Giuseppe  had  done,  but  he  was  so  demonstrative  the  officer  thought  he 
was  threatening  the  police  force  generally,  and  took  his  name  and 
address  with  a  view  to  issuing  a  summons  for  this  offence.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Giuseppe  got  into  a  “  jingle,”  as  the  covered  cars  of  Cork  are 
called,  and  drove  off,  craning  his  neck  round  the  side  of  the  vehicle  to 
make  a  parting  allusion  to  the  maternity  of  the  husband  of  the  contralto, 
to  which  the  soprano  promptly  replied  by  a  suggestion  which,  if  true, 
would  tend  to  remove  the  mystery  surrounding  the  origin  of  Giuseppe. 
A  week  afterwards,  of  course,  all  were  once  again  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  ;  but  Giuseppe  now  and  again  feels  that  his  want  of  ingenuousness 
in  the  cigar-box  transaction  well-nigh  jeopardised  the  reputation  for 
integrity  he  had  previously  enjoyed  among  the  principals  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Opera  Company.  He  has  been  much  more  careful  ever  since, 
and  flatters  himself  that  not  even  the  tenore  robusto,  who  is  the  most 
suspicious  of  men,  can  discover  the  points  on  which  he  gets  the  better 
of  him.  As  a  practical  financier  Signor  Antonio  Giuseppe  thinks  of 
himself  as  a  success  ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he  is  fully 
justified  in  taking  such  a  view  of  his  career. 
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ACCEPTABLE  XMAS  GIFTS  mi 

By  Appointment. 


Pure  Linen  Cambric  Handkerchiefs  with  any 
Initial.  Hand  Embroidered 
Ladies’  Size  6/-,  8-,  10/-,  and  12  -  Per  Ooz. 
Gents’  Size.  10/-  and  12/-  Per  Doz. 


HAND  EMBROIDERED 
LINENS,  Viz:- 


Tea  Cloths,  5/-  to  50/-  each. 

Tray  Cloths,  2/-  to  11/-  each. 

Sideboard  Cloths,  5/6  up. 

Sheets,  20/9  to  6  '/-  each. 

Sheet  Shams,  9/6  to  28/-  each. 

T  Blow  Cases,  7/-  to  40/-  pair. 

Pillow  Shams  9/-  to  40/-  pair. 

Night  Dress  Cases,  from  2/11 
Duchess  Sets,  3/6  up. 

Duchess  Covers,  3/-  up. 

Hs.  Hand-embroidered  Linen 

Seu  Illustrated  Price  List.  Handkerchief  Sachet,  1/6 


TS.l.  Beautiful  Hand-embroidered  Linen  Tea 
Cloth,  36  x  30  ins.,  13/6.  Others  from  6/-  up. 


Damask  Table  Linen,  Unrivalled  for  almost 
a  Hundred  Years. 

Linen  Sheetings,  Pillow  Linens,  Towels,  and 
Linens  of  all  kinds. 


.17.  Real  Irish  Crochet  Jabot 
Hand-embroidered,  5,3  each. 


GENUINE  IRISH 
LACES. 

Crochet  Collars,  4/6  to  28/8  each. 
Crochet  Yokes,  9/9  to  29/3  each. 
Crochet  Jabots,  3/4  to  16/-  each. 
Crochet  Band  Sets,  9/9, 11/6,  12/9 
Applique  Collars,  from  10/- 
Applique  Band  Sets,  from  12/6 
Applique  Berthes,  42/-  to  115/- 
Applique  Scarfs,  16/-  to  10  Guineas. 
Applique  Handkerchiefs,  9/-  to  25/- 
I.imerick  Lace  Handkerchiefs,  2/9  up. 
Irish  Point  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 

See  Illustrated  Price  List. 


ESTABLISHED  ALMOST  A  CENTURY  AGO 

For  the  supplying  of  Pure  Linen  Goods,  direct  to  the  consumer,  at  reasonable  prices. 

THIS  HOUSE  has  always  kept  this  to  the  forefront,  and  that  it  has  heen  successful  is 
evidenced  by  the  Testimonials  received  daily  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  PRICE  LIST  NOW  READY  AND  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE. 


MURPHY  &.  ORR,  D,T  BELFAST. 


Robert  Watson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  HOUSE  FURNISHING 


H i g h-C lass  Reproductions 

Queen  Anne,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite, 

Jacobean  and  other  styles  in 

Furniture,  Carpets  and  Draperies 

Serviceable  Christmas  Presents  HOlwTuSE 

DOWN  QUILTS,  BLANKETS,  WINTER  CURTAINS 

are  amongst  the  needs  of  the  moment  to  which  we  direct  your  attention. 

90,  92,  94  Donegall  St.  &  Library  House,  Belfast 
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L3URA  BELL: 


I  he  Life  Romance  of 
an  Irish  Adventuress. 


By  ALERED  ESHOUE. 

LADY  OF  THE  HOUSE”  COPYRIGHT. 


I.— Early  Days. 

Nigh  thirty  biographers  are  known  to  have 
given  the  world  volumes  on  the  career  of 
that  “  famous  infamous  ” 
fair  Hibernian,  Lola  Montez, 
but  not  one  has  so  far  given 
us  the  career  of  a  County 
Antrim  lady  whose  role  in 
real  life  was  as  romantic  as 
could  be  penned  by  any  im¬ 
aginative  novelist.  This  is 
my  excuse  for  reproducing 
the  now  forgotten  story  of 
Laura  Bell,  who  became  in 
a  way  one  of  the  leaders  of 
English  society  in  the  seven¬ 
ties  of  the  last  century. 

A  certain  writer  remarked 
as  an  apology  for  Lola  Montez 
— “  a  woman  who,  in  the  full 
light  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  renewed  all  the  scandals 
that  disgraced  the  middle 
ages,  and,  with  an  audacity 
that  is  almost  unparalleled, 
seated  herself  upon  the  steps 
of  a  throne,  is  worthy  of 
mention,  if  even  to  show  to 
what  extent  vice  can  triumph, 
and  to  what  a  fall  it  can  even¬ 
tually  come.” 

Laura  Bell  resembled  Lola 
Montez  in  one  phase,  but  she 
was  discerning  enough  to  make 
her  triumph  secure  and  lasting. 

She  was  an  excellent  exemplar 
of  Becky  Sharp’s  philosophy 
of  how  easy  it  is  to  be  virtuous 
on  five  thousand  a  year.  She 
even  took  to  preaching  in  her 
later  life,  and  died  in  1894 
on]y — though  the  correlations 
of  these  circumstances  in  her 
case  are  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
example'of  cause  and  effect.  Who  then  was 
the  famous  Laura  Bell  ?  For  her  birth-,  , 
place;' we  seek  Glenconway,  a  hamlet  not  far.  j 


from  Glenavy  in  County  Antrim.  Just  half- 
a-dozen  or  so  straggling  houses  blinking  out 
in  the  noonday  sun  across  Lough  Neagh's 
placid  depths  at  green  Ram’s  Island.  Though 


LAURA  BELL. 

the  precise  year  of  her  birth  remains  unsolved 
to-day — for  she  lied  like  a  diplomatist — it 
is  putting  it .  within  close  confines  to  say 


that  it  was  in  the  thirties  of  the  last  century . 
Her  parents  were  of  “  the  traditional  humble 
but  honest  ”  type,  the  father  acting  as 
recruiting  sergeant  for  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  Then  by  way  of  extra 
emolument  “  Lieutenant  ” 
Bell  undertook  the  duties  of 
bailiff  on  the  wide  estates  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford— the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

They  were  a  trio  of  winsome 
maids,  the  Bells  of  Glen¬ 
conway,  each  having  tacked 
on  to  her  Christian  name 
Seymour — the  family  name  of 
the  Hertford  lineage  —  in 
respect  to  their  father’s 
employer.  But  we  are 
concerned  neither  with  the 
eldest,  who  married  a  yeoman 
farmer  of  Maralin  and  settled 
down  sedately  ;  nor  with  the 
youngest,  a  pretty  curled 
rustic  beauty,  who  followed 
somewhat  in  the  footsteps  of 
her  noted  sister — albeit  with 
less  prudent  forethought.  It 
is  the  second  daughter,  Eliza 
- — or  Laura,  as  she  always 
called  herself — the  comely 
damsel  of  Glenavy,  the 
fascinating  belle  of  Belfast, 
the  captivating  lady  who, 
after  having  swayed  the  minds 
of  an  Irish  Viceregal  Court, 
and  after  having  brought  all 
London  to  pay  tribute  to  her 
beauty,  lived  to  be  the  hostess 
of  archbishops  and  the  con¬ 
fidante  of  no  less  a  worthy 
than  England’s  grave  and 
eminent  Prime  Minister,  the 
late  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 
A  dame’s  school  at  Glenavy 
sufficed  to  provide  her  com¬ 
plete  scholastic  education.  And^then  one 
morning  the  rumbling'_gig'of-andionesUncigh- 
bouring  farmer  drew  up  in  front  of  the  old 
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Plough  Inn,  in  Cornmarket,  Belfast,  to  let 
down  a  little  sunburnt  maid  whose  belong¬ 
ings  were  tied  up  in  a  striped  counterpane. 

II. — A  Belfast  Shop  Girl. 

As  a  prentice  hand  in  a  woollen  draper's 
shop — we  call  them  euphemistically,  niaga- 
sins,  or  stores,  nowadays — in  the  old  High 
Street  the  young  Glenavy  girl  soon  began 
to  exercise  the  shafts  Nature  endows  a 
daughter  of  Eve  with.  Bright,  witty, 
lively,  robustious  was  this  slight  figure  of 
a  girl.  Add  to  these  qualifications  an  innate 
desire  to  be  ever  acting  and  posing.  Her 
precocity  was  astounding.  She  angled  for 
higher  game  than  mere  drapers  and  hobble¬ 
dehoy  swains  of  her  own  age.  Before  she 
was  sixteen  she  was  entangled  in  an  affaire 
with  a  Captain  of  the  Foot.  Soon  he  tired 
of  her,  but  the  lively  Laura  did  not  despair. 

Her  blandishments  attracted  John  Moore, 
the  eccentric  host  of  the  Donegall  Arms,  and 
my  lady  might  have  been  the  buxom  hostess 
of  that  swagger  hostelry  had  she  so  desired. 
But  she  had  a  shoal  of  other  fish  in  her  net. 
Her  name  and  bright  eye3  were  the  toast 
everywhere,  especially  at  masculine  dinner 
parties.  Was  it  not  to  Laura  with  the  slim 
ankles  that  the  young  tradesmen  held  aloft 
their  portions  of  “stiff  Comber”  in  the 
“  Bambridge,”  in  Widow  M'Allis tor's  of 
Graham’s  Entry,  and  the  score  of  inns  in 
High  Street,  Waring  Street,  and  North  Street. 
Laura  Bell  and  her  amours  kept  the  busy- 
bodies  of  then  sleepy  Belfast  in  censorious 
gossip — until  well,  until  even  some  of  her 
censors  fell  in  turn  under  her  glances. 

She  went  so  far  as  to  hook  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  a  grave  Covenanting  divine. 
And  of  all  her  beaux,  so  she  confessed  in 
later  years,  that  attachment  with  the  young 
minister  was  the  only  real  passion  which 
lasted  more  than  a  month.  He  reproached 

I  her  for  her  levity,  and  they  parted — -never 
to  meet  again.  Her  change  in  lovers  never 
troubled  her  more  than  a  week.  It  was 
off  with  the  parson,  on  with  the  peer.  The 
handsome  young  cousin  of  the  Marquis  of 
Donegall  smirked  at  her  as  he  passed  along 
the  Mall — now  busy  Bedford  Street.  She 
smiled  back,  and  within  three  days  she  was 
coquetting  with  the  young  nobleman  over 
perfumed  handkerchiefs. 

About  the  same  time,  too,  she  kept  dang¬ 
ling  in  the  offing  a  giddy  Decemberly  ex- 
Sovereign  (the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Belfast), 
to  whom  she  was  almost  plight. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  nervo-neurotic, 
suicide  -  when  -  the  -  game  -  is  -  played  -  out  tem¬ 
perament  about  this  handsome  creature  of 
light  heart  and  lively  disposition.  The 
fascinating  demoiselle  had  long  enough 
given  herself  to  posing  off  the  stage.  Now 
she  craved  for  more  admiration  behind  the 
footlights.  So  “  Lama  Seymour  ”  was 
billed  for  two  nights  at  the  old  Belfast 
Theatre,  as  the  opening  to  a  probably  long 
and  lucrative  season.  Alas  !  it  was  momen¬ 
tarily  brief  indeed.  The  opening  night 
arrived,  when  the  theatre  was  a  hive  of 
excitement.  Even  Quaker  youths  so  far 
forgot  their  distaste  for  the  drama  as  to 
mingle  with  the  very  goodly  number  of  the 
light-hearted  debutante’s  admirers  who  not 


LAURA  BELL — Continued. 

alone  lounge  I  and  chatted  in  the  tawdry  old 
auditorium  but  swarmed  behind  to  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  town's  gay  bucks — 
the  Green  Room.  What  of  the  new  “  star’s  ” 
performance  ?  It  was  vastly  disappointing. 
Conscious  of  her  utter  inability  to  remember 
even  her  lines,  and  flouted  by  the  actresses 
of  the  stock  company,  she  struggled  through 
the  evening.  It  was  a  failure  that  would 
have  made  other  women  shudder,  but  this 
gay  butterfly  turned  it  away  with  a  snap  of 
her  fingers,  a  sparkle  of  brilliant  eyes  and 
a  light  joke. 

Yet  there  was  a  limit  to  her  affectation. 
Her  “  friends  ”  of  the  stock  company  stood 
in  a  little  knot,  whispering  and  plotting  an 
abominable  practical  joke  that  would  bring 
about  her  complete  downfall.  It  was  enough 
to  unnerve  any  person,  and  when  the  good- 
natured  forgiving  audience  clamoured  for 
their  favourite  they  saw  a  pale,  fainting, 
incoherent  figure.  Half  an  horn-  after  her 
entrance  there  was  a  convenient  exit,  and 
“  Laura  Seymour  ”  took  it  to  make  a  rush 
from  the  theatre  and  the  stage  for  ever. 
Old  Belfast,  not  easily  moved,  was  startled 
at  the  suddenness  of  it  all. 

III.— Her  Life  in  Dublin. 

The  whilom  Glenavy  girl  had  a  knowledge 
of  grasping  affairs  at  their  flood.  Six  months 
afterwards,  the  fascinating  soft-voiced,  svelte- 
figured  lady  of  the  chestnut  locks,  in  her 
barouche  with  prancing  white  steeds,  was 
one  of  Dublin’s  most  familiar  sights.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  she  was  already  the  centre 
of  a  select  circle  where  beauty  held  court, 
attracting  all  the  gay  young  sparks  who 
made  Dublin  at  that  time  as  lively  in  some 
ways  as  Vienna  itself.  Nor  was  it  youth 
alone  that  came  to  the  feet  of  the  fascinating 
Laura,  for  older  bon  viveurs  were  alike 
attracted  thither  to  pay  their  devoirs.  Every¬ 
where  in  the  gay  Irish  metropolis  one  heard 
the  name  of  a  high  dignitary  coupled  with 
that  of  the  erstwhile  Belfast  shopgirl,  and 
Dublin  Castle,  so  it  was  hinted,  held  no 
secrets  she  did  not  know.  Be  it  written, 
however,  “  her  ladyship  ” — for  during  her 
stay  in  Dublin  she  masqueraded  as  Lady 
Hamilton  the  Younger — comported  herself 
with  great  style  and  was  very  popular  with 
the  street  crowds  who  never  failed  to  greet 
her  with  cheers  and  sallies  of  witticism,  the 
latter,  oftener  than  not,  at  the  expense  of 
her  distinguished  friends. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  was  a 
notable  year  in  Dublin,  when  Queen  Victoria 
came  to  pay  her  first  visit  to  Ireland.  Yet 
of  all  the  gay  functions  none  was  so  brilliant 
as  the  great  review  in  Phoenix  Park, 
held  in  the  August  of  that  year.  It  was  an 
opportunity  too  good  for  Laura  Bell  to  miss. 
So  mounted  on  a  spirited  mare  and  attended 
by  a  young  officer  on  leave — a  scion  of  a 
noble  house,  he  afterwards  had  reason  to 
repent  his  imprudence  —  the  fascinating 
beauty,  received  everywhere  by  good- 
natured  cheers  from  the  crowds,  pushed  her 
way  through  the  assemblage  to  take  up  a 
position  so  prominent  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  Queen.  It  may  have  been  her 
beauty — though  Irish  beauty  in  profusion 
crowded  the  Fifteen  Acres  that  day — but  it 


was  more  probable  that  it  was  her  dashing 
demeanour  which  caught  the  gaze  of  Queen 
Victoria  who  particularly  inquired  from  her 
Viceroy  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  de¬ 
bonair  Laura,  who  cut  so  brave  a  figure 
amidst  those  brilliant  surroundings. 

IV. — Her  Strange  Marriage. 

Though  the  Glenconway  Lola  Montez 
posed  in  Dublin  as  Lady  Hamilton  the 
Younger,  when  she  reached  London — for  that 
was  her  next  move — -she  styled  herself  for 
a  time  Laura  Jane  Seymour.  Her  reason 
for  doing  so  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
known  how  her  mendacity  led  her  to  pass 
herself  off  as  a  direct  descendant  of  “  the 
wicked  Marquis  of  Hertford  ”* — the  “  Lord 
Steyne  ”  of  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair  and 
Pendennis  and  the  “  Monmouth  ”  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  Coningsby.  In  London  she 
renewed  and  augmented  the  acquaintances 
picked  up  in  Dublin.  Her  beautiful  form 
and  face,  her  limpid  Irish  brogue  into  which 
she  could  at  times  infuse  a  pathos  which 
melted  the  hearts  of  her  listeners,  and  her 
pretty  assumed  artless  ways — these  com¬ 
prised  the  stock-in-trade  by  which  she  added 
fresh  admirers  to  her  already  extensive  court. 

Establishing  herself  in  Wilton  Crescent, 
next  door  to  Canon  Bennett,  of  Frome,  the 
famous  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s,  she  was 
determined  to  “  fill  the  public  eye.”  Once, 
so  it  is  said,  she  actually  made  her  appearance 
at  a  Buckingham  Palace  reception.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  when  in  the  summer 
of  1850,  Jung  Bahadhur,  the  Nepaulese 
Ambassador,  visited  London,  the  Irish  en¬ 
chantress  attracted  his  attention,  and  would 
have  become  an  Oriental  princess,  but  for 
a  flighty  indiscretion. 

She  had  actually  set  out  as  a  member  of 
the  Nepaulese  potentate’s  suite,  and  had 
reached  Paris  with  him,  when  as  a  result 
of  meeting  an  old  flame  she  was  discarded 
there  by  the  dusky  Othello.  In  Paris  she 
would  have  conquered  as  easily  as  she  had 
in  Belfast,  Dublin  and  London ;  but  the 
English  capital  still  tempted,  with  its  great 
possibilities,  so  thither  she  returned.  Again 
she  was  a  queen  holding  court  in  Wilton 
Place — until  the  ceaseless  round  of  gaiety 
commenced  to  cloy  with  her.  |  Her  position 
may  be  guessed  when  we  know  that  the  late 
Clement  Scott  in  his  gossipy  papers,  The 
Wheel  of  Life,  writes  of  Lama  Bell  as  “  the 
most  beautiful  and  extensively  photographed 
young  woman  in  London.”  And  yet  she 
hungered  after  a  now  sensation,  that  of 
settling  down  to  domesticity. 

Not  withstanding  many  gilded  temptations, 
Laura  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  rush  blindly 
into  the  matrimonial  noose.  She  desired  a 
competence  that  would  maintain  her  position 
in  the  front  rank  of  English  society.  More¬ 
over,  she  took  care  to  get  it.  Casting  her 
gaze  around  the  chain  of  her  admirers,  there 
were  two  brothers  named  Thistlewayte  who 
attracted — and,  strange  to  relate,  were  equally 
attracted  by — her  as  eligible  partis. 

We  may  pause  a  moment  to  dip  back  a 
little  into  the  history  of  these  Thistlewaytes. 
A  cursory  glance  into  English  political 

*  Francis  Charles  Seymour  Conway,  3rd  Marquess 
and  Earl  of  Hertford,  K.O.,  1T77-1842. 
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history  will  recall  the  stir  caused  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  agitation  for  the  better  defence 
of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  scheme  was  the  con¬ 
struction  of  extensive  forts  for  the  defence 
of  Portsmouth.  To  carry  this  out  neces¬ 
sitated  the  purchase  of  large  areas  ot 
land  from  Squire  Thistlewayte,  who, 
in  addition  to  his  property  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  had  also  valuable  possessions 
in  London.  The  new  defence  scheme 
proved  a  good  thing  for  Squire 
Thistlewayte,  who,  however,  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  the  additional 
riches  he  had  obtained.  He  died 
in  1852,  leaving  three  sons.  Long 
prior  to  his  decease  he  had  disinherited 
his  eldest  son,  leaving  a  small  income 
to  the  second  son — an  officer  in  a  line 
regiment.  So  the  greater  bulk  of 
the  property  devolved  on  the 
youngest  son  of  the  three — an  officer 
in  the  Scots  Guards,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  vast  Portsmouth  revenues, 
likewise  inherited  the  London  estates. 

In  Vanity  Fair  the  good-looking, 
heartless,  ambitious,  and  utterly  un¬ 
scrupulous  shrew,  Becky  Sharp,  was 
wooed  simultaneously  by  both  father 
and  son.  It  was  similar  in  the  case 
of  Laura  Bell,  but  with  a  difference. 

In  her  case,  the  suitors  were  the  two 
brothers— the  younger  Thistlewaytes. 

With  the  youngest  son  she  was  not 
even  platonically  in  love.  He  was 
rich,  and  her  admiration  for  him  was 
apparently  solely  of  a  commercial 
nature.  The  second  son  was  poor — 
he  had  less  than  £300  a  year — but 
she  married  him  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  London,  on  January 
21st,  1842,  describing  herself  as 

“  Laura  Eliza  Jane  Seymour-Bell,  17 
minor  ” — yet  heartlessly  abandoned  in 
him  less  than  six  months  after — to  fly 
to  his  wealthier  Guardsman  brother. 

Surely  she  stands  for  the  incarnation  of 
inconstancy. 

V.— Queen  of  Lough  Neagh. 

Most  people  would  rather  forget  the  life 
of  Laura  Bell  during  the  year  or  so  that 
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succeeded  these  strange  nuptials.  She 
developed  just  about  this  time  a  fancy  to 
revisit  the  haunts  of  her  childhood.  In  the 
bosom  of  Lough  Neagh  lies  Ram’s  Island, 
green,  and  containing  within  its  circum¬ 
scribed  confines  the  ruins  of  I  one  of  the 
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ancient  round  towers  which  have  occasioned 
so  much  discussion  as  to  their  original  use. 
Formerly  the  habitation  of  a  fisherman,  Ben 
M’Areavy,  this  island  was  sold  for  £10  to  the 
lord  of  the  adjoining  shore,  Lord  O’Neill 
of  Shane’s  Castle,  whose  pastime  consisted 
in, \  yachting  on  Lough  Neagh.  Under  his 
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Lord 


ownership  a  neat  lodge  was  erected  on  Ram’s 
Island  and  game  of  various  kinds  introduced. 
It  was  a  resort  that  any  Nature  lover  or 
sportsman  would  glory  in. 

Now,  strangely  enough,  a  member  of  the 
neighbouring  family — the  Pakenhams,  of 
Langford  Lodge — -had  also  married 
a  Thistlewayte,  and  by  a  curious 
coincidence  also,  her  initials  were 
identical  with  those  of  our  heroine, 
Mrs.  Laura  Thistlewayte.  With  this 
understood,  then,  what  more  natural 
could  happen  than  that  Lord  O'Neill, 
one  morning  receiving  a  scented  note 
from  a  i‘  Mrs.  Laura  Thistlewayte,” 
should  be  deceived  as  to  the  real 
identity  of  the  sender.  His  fair  cor¬ 
respondent  graciously  craved  permis¬ 
sion  to  enjoy  a  brief  holiday  occupancy 
of  Ram’s  Island.  His  lordship,  with 
the  characteristic  hospitality  of  his 
much-respected  family,  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  the  intending  visitor,  and 
moreover,  placed  his  yacht  at  her 
disposal. 

Ten  days  later,  Laura  Bell  set  her 
dainty  bottined  feet  in  Glenavy  again, 
but  this  time  as  the  aristocratic  Mrs. 
Thistlewayte,  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  with  an  entourage  that  would 
have  been  in  keeping  with  the  style 
of  a  Chicago  millionaire  on  his  travels. 
They  were  lively  days  indeed  for 
Ram’s  Island  and  the  normally  quiet 
district. 

The  party  consisted  of  as  choice  an 
assemblage  of  the  brightest  spirits  as 
might  be  collected  in  a  week’s  tour 
of  London.  Patrons  of  the  turf, 
supporters  of  the  prize-ring,  devotees 
of  the  gaming-table,  languid  lovely 
beauties  of  burlesque,  who  claimed 
renown  from  their  disregard  of 
conventional  life. 

She  appeared  in  pastoral  tableaux 
vivants,  danced  the  tarantella  to  per¬ 
fection,  woke  up  the  echoes  of  Glenavy  s 
groves  as  her  tandem  bowled  along,  organised 
rustic  sports,  and  paid  visits  to  old 
acquaintances — including  the  late  Mr.  James 
Charters,  of  Glendona.  She  delighted  every¬ 
one,  and  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood 
forgot  even  their  markets  to  assemble  and 
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see  what  high  times  those  “  wonderful  gentry 
from  London  ”  were  enjoying.  For  the 
nonce  the  reality  of  Ram’s  Island  chal¬ 
lenged  the  romance  of  the  paradise  of 
Rasselas. 

Fast  enough,  however,  Lord  O’Neill  was 
discovering  the  identity  of  his  pseudo- 
aristocratic  guest,  and  when  she  had  shown 
signs  to  outstay  her  welcome,  along  came 
a  peremptory  message  which  left  the  lively 
coterie  with  no  other  resource  than  to  flit 
back  to  London,  leaving  Ram’s  Island  to 
resume  once  more  its  natural  quietude. 

VI. — Her  Conversion. 

While  the  light-hearted  Laura  Thistle- 
wayte,  to  give  her  due  title  as  a  matron, 
was  carelessly  passing  a  butterfly  existence 
at  Ram’s  Island,  grave  events  were  tran¬ 
spiring  that  were  certain  to  have  some 
sway  on  her  future.  War,  grim  hideous 
war,  had  been  declared  between  Britain  and 
Russia.  For  three  months  the  realities 
of  an  impending  fierce  and  deadly  struggle, 
which  might  last  for  years,  had  been  pro¬ 
ceeding.  In  England  all  was  hub-bub  and 
bustle  of  preparations.  It  was  an  anxious 
time.  On  the  troopship,  Gibraltar, — which, 
by  the  way,  was  in  later  years  relegated 
to  Belfast  Lough  under  her  new  name, 
Grampian,  as  a  training-ship — embarked  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  They  were  just  in 
time,  this  crack  regiment,  to  enter  into  the 
thick  of  the  merciless  campaign.  Weakened 
by  cholera,  impeded  by  lack  of  waggons, 
and  tortured  by  famine  and  thirst  alike, 
they  had  shown  no  mood  to  fight  when  they 
reached  Bulganak.  But  they  were  Scottish 
soldiers,  these  Guards — men  who  would  fight, 
and  fight  on,  irrespective  of  all  physical 
obstacles  in  the  shape  of  disease  and 
hunger.  The  day  of  their  arrival  witnessed 
the  first  British  blood  shed  in  the  Crimean 
War. 

Next  day  was  to  see  a  deed  of  valour 
which  still  lives  as  a  golden  page  in  history. 
Then,  September  20th,  1854,  two  young 
officers  of  the  Scots  Guards — one  carrying 
the  Queen’s  colours,  the  other  the’regimental 
colours — were  specially  conspicuous  by  their 
bravery  in  that  mad  infuriated  rush  known 
as  the  Battle  of  Alma.  For  his  share  of  the 
pluck  young  Lindsay,  afterwards  Lord 
Wantage,  received  the  Victoria  Cross.  What 
of  his  equally  daring  companion  ?  When 
morning  dawned  it  was  found  that  he — 
young  Thistlewayte,  the  brother-in-law  and 
close  companion  of  Laura  Bell — had  died 
the  hero  he  had  proved  himself  the  day 
previously.  When  his  corpse  was  found 
stretched  out  on  the  bloody  escarpment  it 
was  seen  that  locked  in  his  death’s  embrace 
were  his  dearest  treasures — the  colours  of 
his  Sovereign  and  a  miniature  of  the  wretched 
woman  he  loved. 

The  grief  of  the  heartless  beauty  was 
evanescent.  With  the  younger  Thistle¬ 
wayte  dead/ his  wealthy  estates  devolved  on 
her  legal  husband.  Albeit,  criminal  and 
foolish  as  she  was  in  some  respects,  she  was 
much  too  shrewd  to  let  slip  the  chances 
of  gaining  a  haven  of  safety — if  not  of  happi¬ 
ness — particularly  now  when  its  shores  were 
strewn  with  gold.  Post  haste  she  made  an 
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excuse  for  returning  to  her  legal  husband — - 
there  to  adopt  his  ways  by  assuming  the 
cloak  of  religion. 

“  Any  woman  could  afford  to  be  virtuous 
if  she  had  plenty  of  money  in  the  funds.” 
It  certainly  was  true  in  the  case  of  Laura 
Bell  (or  Thistlewayte).  She  was,  we  have 
already  seen,  one  of  the  most  mendacious 
descendants  of  old  Mother  Eve  it  is  possible 
to  recall.  Her  early  catalogue  of  sins  was 
lengthy,  but  how  she  tacked  on  the  extras 
of  hypocrisy,  unfaithfulness  and  lying  in 
becoming  the  wife  of  a  wealthy,  generous 
and  afterwards  sincerely  religious  man  is  a 
problem  which  wants  a  Jones,  a  Pinero,  or 
a  George  Bernard  Shaw  to  explain. 

Now  she  was  a  sedate  British  matron. 
She  had  renounced  all  the  follies  of  her  ways 
prior  to  1858 — for  in  that  year  London  and 
society  in  general  actually  gasped  at  her 
announcement  to  all  and  sundry  that  she 
was  “  a  preacher  of  Evangelical  truth.” 
Laura  Bell,  who  was  as  well  known  in  the 
fastest  circles  in  London  as  was  the  “  Coal 
Hole,”  where  a  certain  “lion  comique  ” 
was  wont  to  sing  that  not  particularly  refined 
ditty  entitled  “John  Hall  !  ”  Laura  Bell, 
who  was  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  gay  set  in 
le  monde  ou  Von  s' amuse,  bourgeoning  forth 
as  a  saintly  preacher  ! 

Here,  however,  Mrs.  Thistlewayte ’s  en¬ 
thusiastic  love  of  deceit  came  in  again.  She 
would  play  no  vulgar,  make-believe  creed,  that 
might  suit  the  crowd,  so  she  attached  herself 
to  the  clique  known  as  the  Welbeck  Street 
Section.  And — lest  her  inborn  talent  for 
lying  might  go  to  rust — she  described  herself 
as  “  the  daughter  of  Captain  Bell  of  the 
4th  Dragoon  Guards.” 

VII. — Her  Social  Excommunication. 

Though  a  pseudo-saintly  woman,  she  was 
a  grandiloquent  spinner  of  fairy  tales.  Her 
passion  for  fiction  was  limitless.  The'  lie 
anent  her  paternity  she  supplemented  by 
another  concerning  her  maternity. \  Her 
mother,  so  she  alleged, .  had  been  a  lovely 
maiden  rescued,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  by 
Captain  Bell  from  a  Spanish  convent.  To 
show  her  gratitude  the  lovely  Spanish  maiden 
rewarded  her  brave  knight,  the  Captain,  for 
his  heroism  by  marrying  him. 

It  was  these  fairy  tales  regarding  her 
antecedents  that  almost  brought  about  her 
social  downfall.  I  emphasise  the  word 
almost,  for  it  certainly  would  have  required 
something  extraordinary  to  humble  her. 
Her  ministrations  were  received  by  the  Wel¬ 
beck  Street  community  at  large  with  some 
show  of  sincerity,  but  to  a  few  of  the  esoteric 
minds  there  was  the  problem  of  doubt. 
“  Can  a  leopard  change  his  (in  this  case  her) 
spots  ” — and  so  quickly.  Attending  Wel¬ 
beck  Street  Mission  were  some  members  of 
the  Roden  and  Damley  families,  who  were 
just  a  trifle  anxious  to  unearth  Mrs.  Thistle- 
wayte’s  romantic  story.  Doubtless  their 
relations  had  known  the  Glenavy  enchantress 
in  the  old  days — to  their  cost.  Whispers 
began  to  be  circulated  until  they  took  form 
in  the  late  Lord  Congleton  and  Admiral 
Fishbourne  being  deputed  to  visit  Ireland 
and  discover  for  themselves  the  real  truth 
of  her  origin. 

Continued  on  page  4b 


In  their  search  for  the  antecedents  of  the 
now  pious  Laura  these  two  deputies  arrived 
at  Belfast.  No  matter  in  how  many  versions 
Mrs.  Thistlewayte  prevaricated  she  always 
maintained  that  the  late  Mr.  John  Larmour — 
the  owner  of  Glenavy  Mills — stood  as  sponsor 
at  her  baptism.  It  was  to  this  gentleman, 
therefore,  that  Lord  Congleton  came.  To 
be  sure,  he  did  not  betray  his  mission, 
choosing  in  his  diplomacy  to  remain  incog., 
and  desiring  only  to  inspect  the  old  church 
on  the  banks  of  Lough  Neagh. 

Lanky  Shane,  the  village  sexton — whom 
I  have  heard  relate  the  incident— -was  sent 
for,  and  requested  to  escort  the  gentleman 
into  the  church.  However,  while  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  ecclesiastical  architecture 
may  have  been  Lord  Congleton’s  ostensible 
object,  once  inside  his  quest  was  to  see  the 
church  register  and  trace  the  romantic  lady's 
birth  entry.  This  was  speedily  accom¬ 
plished,  and  dismissing  the  sexton  with  a 
liberal  gratuity,  the  stranger  departed  as 
mysteriously  as  he  had  arrived.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  until  a  month  hence  that  Mr. 
Larmour  learnt  the  identity  of  his  visitor 
to  be  Lord  Congleton.  The  result  of  these 
investigations  at  Glenavy  set  to  rest  the 
assertions  of  Mrs.  Thistlewayte.  It  was 
correct  that  Mr.  John  Larmour  had  aoted 
as  her  sponsor,  but  here  surely  was  a  Gordian 
knot  in  real  earnest.  If  her  mother  had 
been,  as  she  alleged,  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  then  that  nobleman  must  have 
been  extraordinarily  precocious.  He  would 
have  been  exactly  twelve  years  old  when  his 
alleged  daughter  (Laura  Bell’s  mother)  was 
born  ! 

The  disclosures  quickly  spread  around 
London,  and  once  again  this  wonderful 
woman  was  prostrated  from  her  pinnacle. 
But  not  for  long.  It  is  not  easy  to  quench 
irrepressible  buoyancy.  Excommunicated 
though  she  was,  she  soon  had  her  revenge. 
She  lived  to  shine’  in  even  greater  social 
splendour. 

VIII. — Once  Again  Ascendant. 

In  this  strange  career  one  fact  must  be 
salient  to  the  observer.  No  matter  how 
dire  the  downfall  to  which  her  audacious 
adventures  brought  her,  she  was  always  3ure 
to  leave  behind  her  an  unburnt  bridge  which 
would  be  reliable  for  her  retreat.  Those 
retreats,  too,  seemed  even  more  creditable 
to  her  natural  cleverness  than  the  escapades 
that  had  reduced  her  to  such  difficulties,  since 
they  invariably  led  to  her  bettering  her 
worldly  position.  The  worthy  Welbeck 
Street  community  had  thrust  her  out  from 
their  circle  when  Lord  Congleton  reported 
the  result  of  his  discoveries  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  concerning  her  parentage. 

But  Mrs.  Thistlewayte  by  this  time  had 
made  her  position  so  secure  that  she  could 
do  very  well  without  the  friendship  of  the 
Welbeck  Street  Brethren.  It  was  true  that 
while  connected  with  this  congregation  her 
personal  charms  had  gained  her  some  loyal 
friends.  One  of  these  was  the  first  Earl 
of  Dudley — then  Lord  Ward,  a  widower — 
whom  she  (together  with  Mr.  Thistlewayte) 
had  often  visited  at  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane’s  estate,  Black  Mountain  Lodge,  in 
Argyleshire. 


HEATHER’S  FOR  BOVS’  AND  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  BOOTS. 

Wear  Guaranteed,  - 62,  GEORGE’S  STREET.  DUBLIN. 
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THE  “OTHER  SIDE”  OF  C( 

THE  DAYS  OF  CRINOLIN 

Looking  from  the  old  Barliamenl  House  (now  the  Bank  of  Ireland )  towards  Church  Lane,  approaching  on  the  right  l 
trafic  of  Dublin.  Ihe  omnibuses,  which  were  compared  to  a  miser's  thoughts,  inasmuch  as  they  always  “  ran  to  the  Bank, 

Hansom  Cab  ”  is  shown  emerging  from  Church  Lane  :  it  was  U 
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EEGE  GREKN  IN  THE  SIXTIES. 

AND  OF  THE  CITY  OMNIBUS. 


/  suit'  /-v  .sro/  one  of  Anthony  II  tlson's  old  “  Favourite  ’*  omnibus?. s,  one#  Me  vehicle  available  for  much  of  /he  suburban 

t'rr  superseded  hi /  /hi  /hi/i/iii  horse  tramway  ears,  which  began  to  ply  for  the  first  time  on  the  ls<  February ,  1872-  “  Dublin's  only 

rupee! y  of  the  h/te  Dr.  Austin  Meldon ,  ,l Dublin's  bulkiest  physician.” 

/lord)  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor , 
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LAURA  BELL. 

Concluded  from  page  34. 


Another  friend  of  hers  was  the  late  Lord 
Kinnaird,  the  eminent  banker.  His  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  fascinating  Laura  owed  itself 
more  to  accident  than  design  probably.  As 
the  executor  of  the  statesman  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  his  attention  to  her  personality  came 
about  in  the  discovery  among  the  papers  of 
the  late  nobleman  of  many  really  touching 
and  apparently  devotional  epistles  penned 
by  her.  It  is  a  curious  tribute  to  her 
irresistible  powers  of  fascination  that  this 
banker,  an  astute  business  man  of  mature 
age,  should  become  a  victim  just  as  easily 
as  scores  of  careless,  swaggering  young  gal¬ 
lants  who  had  succumbed  to  the  charms  of 
the  Glenavy  adventuress.  Of  such  was  her 
personal  magnetism. 

Lord  Kinnaird  showed  himself  so  confident 
in  the  sincere  piety  of  the  repentant  Mrs. 
Thistlewayte  that  he  must  needs  commit 
to  her  care  the  young  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
And  to  such  good  purpose,  too,  that  for  five 
years  or  thereabouts,  the  young  nobleman 
was  wont  to  spend  many  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  evenings  at  the  Thistlewayte 
mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square  discussing, 
often  until  early  morning,  knotty  points  of 
theology  with  his  charming  hostess. 

We  have  reached  the  epoch  when  Mrs. 
Thistlewayte  and  the  Welbeck  Street  com¬ 
munity  parted.  She  was  not  downcast  for 
long  by  reason  of  her  ostracism.  Besides 
London  was  beginning  to  pall  on  her.  So 
shifting  her  venue  Northwards,  and  actually 
casting  to  the  winds  all  her  formed  con¬ 
ventionalities,  she  blossomed  forth  as  a 
public  preacher  at  Edinburgh,  entreating 
alike  the  rich  and  poor  to  repent  while  there 
was  yet  time. 

The  stories  of  her  ministrations  and  con¬ 
versions  were  soon  noised  abroad  and,  just 
as  a  charlatan  can  always  entangle  some 
unwary  one  in  the  net,  she  played — -and 
landed — the  old  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Dowager 
of  the  late  Duke,  and  chatelaine  of  Huntley 
Castle.  With  the  Duchess  as  her  fidus 
Achates  she  now  found  herself  in  a  position 
able  to  scorn  those  who  had  previously 
plotted  against  her. 

IX. — Her  Great  Triumph. 

The  chameleonic  career  of  this  remarkable 
woman  makes  singular  reading,  for  now,  with 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Gordon  as  her  friend, 
she  returned  to  London  to  shine — think  of 
it  ? — as  a  “  Leader  of  Thought  ”  in  that 
society  that  spells  itself  without  a  big  S. 
She  was  no  mere  satellite  now,  for  during  the 
period  that  intervened  between  1872  and 
1884  Mrs.  Thistlewayte's  Dinners  to  States¬ 
men  at  her  Grosvenor  Square  mansion  were 
classed  among  jthe  smartest  of  the  smart 
functions  of  the  time.  It  is  true  that  her 
husband,  Mr.  Thistlewayte,  was  usually 
absent  from  these  feasts  of  reason  and  com¬ 
munion  of  souls,  but  then  he  “  was  so  busy 
plucking  brands  from  the  burning  ” — as  his 
wife  never  failed  to  explain. 

It  was  a  severe  contrast  to  compare  the 
staid  decorum  of  the  early  eighties  and  the 
old  days  when  the  general  carelessness  and 
flightiness  of  behaviour  of  the  guests  was  only 
surpassed  by  the  loveliness  of  the  hostess. 


And  while  the  rakish  admirers  of  the  bad  old 
days  were  still  welcomed  sedately  to 
Grosvenor  Square  it  was  not  to  dine  and 
toast  the  fair  belle,  but  to  hear  their  once 
“  racketty,  robustious  ”  favourite  exhort 
them  to  forsake  the  wickedness  of  the 
world.  They  form  a  truly  remarkable  list 
those  who  about  this  time  stretched  their 
limbs  under  Mrs.  Thistlewayte’s  mahogany. 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  Kinglake  (the  famous 
historian),  Charles  Villiers,  Lord  Rosebery, 
John  Delane  (the  noted  editor  of  The  Times), 
Abraham  Hayward,  the  cosmopolitan 
Madame  Novikoff,  Lord  Torrington,  Sir 
Alexander  Cock  burn ,  and  even  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Ewart  Gladstone— these  were  only  a 
few  of  the  notabilities  whom  that  erstwhile 
vivacious  Belfast  shopgirl  lived  to  entertain. 

X.— The  End  of  All. 

Now  comes  the  final  chapter;  the  curtain 
falls  on  a  romance  that  challenges  fiction. 
Mrs.  Thistlewayte’s  beauty  had  for  some 
years  been  on  the  wane.  Her  husband, 
who  had  predeceased  her,  had  left  her  a 
sufficiency,  but  money  seemed  to  slip  through 
her  fingers.  She  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
her  Grosvenor  Square  house,  and  then,  after 
several  vicissitudes,  she  died  at  Hampstead, 
much  reduced  in  circumstances — but  men¬ 
dacious  to  the  extreme  end,  since  by  her  own 
directions  the  name  engraved  on  her  coffin- 
plate  was 
“Laura  Jane 
Seym  our.” 

At  her  de¬ 
cease, in  1894 
—  and  she 
was  some¬ 
thing  over 
sixty  years 
in  age — she 
left  Lord 
William  Hay 
Pelham  Clin¬ 
ton  as  her 
sole  legatee. 

She  kept  a 
diary  con- 
s  c  ientiously 
since  1850, 
togetherwith 
a  waggon¬ 
load  of  letters 
from  many 
e  m  i  n  e  n  t 
p  e  r  sonages. 

Where  are 
they  now  ? 

What  a  flood 
of  memories 
they  must 
contain  rela¬ 
ting  to  Vic¬ 
torian  life. 

What  a  trea¬ 
sure  to  some 
enterprising 
up  -  to  -  date 
p  u  bli  s  h  e  r 
of  piquant 
personal  re¬ 
miniscences. 


JAMS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

The  fact  that  man  was  primarily  a  frugi- 
vorous,  or  fruit-eating  being,  affords  ample 
evidence  that  at  a  very  early  period  in  his 
career  he  must  have  turned  his  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  jams  and  fruit  jellies. 
Though  our  industrial  history  is  not  very 
clear  as  to  the  processes  adopted  by  an¬ 
tiquity  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  in  the 
form  of  jam,  yet  the  earliest  of  human  docu¬ 
ments  go  to  show  that  this  latter  class  of 
delicious  food  is  almost  coeval  with  Eden. 
Nowadays,  however,  we  know  that  jams 
and  fruit  jellies  consist  respectively  of  their 
whole  substance,  or  of  their  fluid  portions 
only,  preserved  in  a  solution  of  sugar.  The 
process  of  boiling  serves  to  dissolve  the  sugar 
in  the  juice3  that  flow  from  the  fruit,  to 
sterilise  the  wThole  mixture,  and  to  cause  the 
juice  to  develop  the  all-necessary  setting 
properties,  which  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  little  known  pectin  bodies  always  to 
be  found  in  ripe  fruit.  It  is  a  healthy  process, 
and  serves  to  show  that  jam  should  more 
largely  figure  in  our  general  diet.  At  such 
modern  and  well  equipped  jam  factories  as 
those  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Vint  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of 
Belfast,  attention  to  these  indispensable 
details  is  closely  followed.  Stated  to  be  the 
best  makers  in  Ireland  their  raspberry  and 
strawberry  jams,  marmalade  and  bramly  jelly 
are  appreciated  by  the  judicious  housekeeper. 
On  the  eve  of  the  festive  season  of  Christmas 
this  announcement  will  be  held,  we  trust, 
as  timely  and  appropriate. 


Your  Christmas  Enjoyment  made  doubly 
great  by  using 

INCUS’  XMAS 
SPECIALITIES 


::  ::  Prices  to  suit  everyone  ::  :: 

Something  for  the  most  fastidious. 


Rich  Fruit  Cakes,  Iced  and 
Ornamented  Cakes,  Plum 
Puddings,  and  a  large  variety 
of  Seasonable  Goods  .  . 

JgP"  Everything  Manufactured  from 
carefully  selected  Ingredients. 

Please  order  early,  either  direct  or  through  our  BreadserYers. 

INGLIS  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  BELFAST. 

Telegrams — “  Inglis,  Belfast.”  Tel.  Nos.  3525  (3  lines). 


WEDDING  STATIONERY 


H  SPECIALITY. 


WALLER  &  CO.,  20  Suffolk  Street, 

DUBLIN.  ESTABLISHED  1796. 
Stationers  and  Printers  by  Royal  Warrant  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 
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{From  Infancy  to  Age  ■ 

The  Ideal  Food  Drink  is  g 

-  HORLICK’S  •» 
MALTED  MILK 

JF  MALTED  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  and  MILK  in  Powder  Form. 

The  wholesome  properties  of  pure  full-cream  milk  and  the  choicest  malted 
barley  and  wheat  stand  alone  and  unrivalled  as  the  perfect  nutrient.  All 
these  are  concentrated  in  Horlick's  Malted  Milk. 

From  Infancy  to  extreme  Old  Age— during  the  whole  period  of  life— Horlick's 
is  of  equal  value.  It  develops  the  Infant  into  a  strong,  healthy  Child ;  gives 
the  strength  and  stamina  which  is  needed  for  the  growth  of  a  Champion 
Athlete;  supplies  the  Student  and  Business-man  with  the  necessary  energy 
and  vitality,  preventing  fatigue  in  sedentary  occupations;  and  in  the  quiet 
days  of  Age  the  welcome  glass  of  Horlick’s  recalls  to  memory  the  innumerable 
activities  of  life  in  which  it  has  proved  so  useful. 

It  also  presents  the  lightest  and  fullest  nutriment  for  the  Invalid  in  a  form 
which  is  well  tolerated  and  always  acceptable. 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  is  a  delicious  addition  to  all  Menus  and  is  also  the  most 
valuable  supplementary  diet  for  all  purposes. 

Ready  in  a  moment  with  Hot  or  Cold  Water  only. 

NO  ADDED  MILK  OR  COOKING  REQUIRED. 

Served  in  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Cafes,  and  Club  Houses. 

&  HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK  LUNCH  TABLETS 

A  delicious  food  confection  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth,  which 
contain  all  the  beneficial  qualities  of  Horlick's  in  powder  form. 


Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores  in  Sterilised  Glass  Bottles,  at  1/6,  2/6  &  11/-. 
Liberal  Sample  for  trial  free  by  post  on  request 

HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK  Co.,  Slough,  Bucks. 


In  COLD  weather — most  invigorating. 

In  HOT  weather — refreshing,  with  aerated  waters. 

.1  delightful  beverage  for  all  times  and  seasons. 

Made  from  delicious  Kent  Morelia  Cherries. 

The  SPORTSMAN’S  Special  (Quality  for  out-door  exercise. 

THOS.  GRANT  &  SONS,  DISTILLERY,  MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 


A  WOSVIAN’S  HAIR* 

is  her  crowning  beauty,  and  the  climax  of  all  that 
goes  to  make  her  lovely,  radiant,  and  magnetic. 


ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR 

OIL 


improves  the 
texture  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  hair— nourishes  and 
Invigorates  it.  Its  regular  use  ensures  a 
wealth  of  soft  and  silky  hair,  which,  when  dressed  in 
that  style  of  coiffure  which  best  suits  the  possessor,  becomes  her  greatest 
personal  asset.  May  be  had  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  hair.  Sold  in  3/6,  7/-, 
10/6,  and  21/-  sizes.  Avoid  cheap,  harmful,  preparations  under  the  same  or  similar 
name,  which  have  no  restorative  properties  and  do  not  contain  that  Delightful  Per¬ 
fume-Otto  of  Roses— for  which  Rowlands’  Macassar  Oil  has  been  so  long  famous. 


SOFT,  DELICATE  SKIN. 

A  beautiful  complexion  and  face,  neck,  and  arms  of  match¬ 
less  whiteness  are  insured  to  those  ladies  who  use 

Rowlands’  Kalydor 

the  most  curative,  healing,  and  ref.eshing  milk  ever 
used.  It  removes  freckles,  redness  and  roughness ;  soothes 
and  heals  irritation,  cutaneous  eruptions  more  effectually 
than  any  other  preparation,  and  imparts  a  matchless 
beauty  to  the  complexion  unobtainable  by  any  other 
means.  Warranted  harmless.  Sizes  2/3,  4'6,  and  8/6. 

Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists  and 
A.  ROWLAND  &  SONS,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
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EVENING: 

A  Co.  Down  Playlet  in  One  Act. 

P>y  UUTNEKPOUD  ,V1A7 INK.  Author  of  “  The  Turn  of  the  Road,"  “  The  Drone"  etc. 


LADY  OF  THE  HOUSE”  COPYRIGHT. 

<ir~ 


Characters  : 

Hans  Mullen,  an  old  fanner. 

Mary,  his  wife. 

John,  their  son. 

A  servant  man. 

Scene  :  The  kitchen  of  Hans  Mullen  in  the 
County  of  Doivn. 

Time  :  The  present  day. 

The  curtain  rises  to  discover  old  Hans 
Mullen  seated  at  the  fireside  dozing,  and 
listening  to  his  wife  reading  'extracts 
from  a  weekly  paper.  He  is  a  man  of 
what  was  in  his  youth  great  strength, 
and  his  frame  though  stooped  with’*age 
still  shows  signs  of  his  former!  fine 
stature.  His  wife  is  seated  near  the 
window  to  catch  the  light  of  twilight 
of  a  summer  evening  upon  the  paper  she 
is  reading.  She  is  a  meek  and  gentle 
old  woman  with  kindly  ways. 

Mary — 'Tis  hard  to  read  any  more, 

Hans.  The  day  is  done. 

Hans — H'm.  Have  ye  no  a  candle  ? 

Mary — John  has  gone  for  some  to 
Coburn's. 

Hans — So  John  has  gone  to  Coburn's. 

It's  not  candles  alone  he'll  be 
seeking  there. 

Mary — You’re  speaking  of  Nancy 
Coburn  ? 

Hans — Aye.  It's  a  wife  he'll  be 

making  of  her  some  day.  Eh, 
woman  ? 

Mary — And  what  better  could  you 
wish  him  than  Nancy  ?  (She 
looks  keenly  at  him.)  You're 
getting  an  ould  man,  Hans. 

Hans — (Defiantly) — I’m  no  that  ould 
yet. 

Mary — You  were  seventy  last  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Hans — Who  tould  ye  ? 

Mary — Isn't  it  in  the  big  Bible  down 
on  the  parlour.  I  was  looking  at 
it  yesterday  forenoon.  And  as  for  John, 
his  age  is  thirty. 

Hans — And  what  age  might  you  be,  Mary  ? 
Mary — I’d  be  nearing  sixty  or  thereabouts. 
Hans — -Wasn't  I  only  six  years  senior  to  ye 
when  I  took  ye  to  wife  ?  That  leaves 
ye  sixty-three.  You're  getting  none  too 
young  yourself,  Mary. 

Mary — I’ll  no  deny  it,  Hans.  (She  pauses 
and  looks  over  at  him  timidly.)  It’s 
time  you  were  thinking  of — (She  stops 
and  hesitates,  as  if  afraid  to  speak  her 
thoughts.) 

Hans — (Quickly) — I  was  thinking  of  what  ? 
Mary — Thinking  of  what’s  coming. 

Hans — And  what  is  coming  ? 

Mary — The  night  is  coming,  Hans. 


Hans — -(Sharply) — -Eh  ? 

Mary — The  long  night  is  coming  for  both  of 
us,  Hans. 

Hans — -(With  a  show  of  temper) — Time 
enow  to  be  thinking  of  night  when 
dark  comes. 

Mary — Tis  time  to  think  of  candles  before 
the  night  is  down,  Hans, 

Hans — Be  done,  woman,  talking  that  way. 
I’m  a  hale,  hearty  and  sound  man  yet, 


iM 


m 


RUTHERFORD  MAYNE, 
luthor  of  “The  Turn  of  the  Road";  “  The  Drone 
“The  Troth”;  “Red  Turf" ;  “If,"  etc.,  etc. 

let  alone  my  three  score  years  and  ten. 
And  if  it’s  thinking  of  John  ye  are,  let 
me  tell  you,  I’ll  be  master  and  more  of 
this  place  till  I  feel  the  strength  gone 
from  me,  and  that's  not  for  this  day  nor 
to-morrow  neither. 

Mary — The  strength  is  going  from  you,  Hans. 
(She  goes  over  to  him  and  gently  puts  her 
arms  about  him.)  Ah,  you  were  great 
and  strong  once,  Hans,  my  great  strong 
man,  but  old  age  is  coming  on  you  and 
on  me,  too,  and  'tis  time  we  were  setting 
about  preparing  for  them  that’s  to  come 
after  us.  (Very  tenderly.)  Isn’t  it 
time  we  were  for  seemg  about  it,  Hans  ? 

Hans— (Testily) — I  know.  I  know,  lass. 
But  let  old  Hans  have  his  day  out  in 


peace.  I’ll  be  master  of  Ballinamore 
for  ten  year  yet,  1  will.  (The  door  opens 
and  John  Mullen  comes  in.  He  is  a  big 
powerful  man  like  what  old  Hans  must 
have  been  in  his  prime.  He  sits  down 
quietly  near  the  fireplace,  opposite  to 
his  father.) 

Mary — Did  ye  get  the  candles  at  Coburn’s  ? 

John — Aye,  I  did,  mother.  I  have  them 
in  my  pocket. 

Hans — You're  early  home. 

John — I  am.  I  got  my  business  over 

'  before  dayligone. 

Mary — And  how  is  the  old  man  and 
his  wife  ? 

John — They're  well. 

Hans — (With  a  grim  smile) — -And 
Nancy,  how  is  she  ? 

John — (Quietly)  -  -She  is  well. 

Mary — That's  good.  (There  is  a  short 
awkward  silence.) 

John — -(Suddenly) — She’s  going  to  be 
my  wife. 

Hans  -Eh  '!  She's  going  to  be  your 
wife  ? 

John — Yes. 

Hans — And  why  did  ye  no  ask  my 
leave  ? 

John — (Somewhat  taken  aback) — -I 
thought  you  would  not  object, 
father.  I  always  heard  you 
speak  well  of  her,  and  I — well, 
I  thought — I’m  now  turned  thirty 
—(he  hesitates  and  then  goes  on 
diffidently) — and  seeing  I  do  all 
the  work  on  this  farm — well,  I 
1  thought  I  was  my  own  master 
and  could  choose  my  own  wife. 

Hans — Who,  think  you,  is  master  in 
this  place  ? 

Mary — Hush,  hush.  Be  no  talking 
that  way. 

,  Hans — (Without  heeding  her,  and 

with  rising  anger) — Who  is  the 
master  in  this  place  ? 

John — (With  a  flash  of  temper) — I.  I  am, 
or,  if  not,  I  should  be.  Who  is  it  has 
kept  this  place  going  for  the  last  ten  year  ? 
Answer  me  that.  Who  is  it  has  saved 
the  hay  and  the  corn  and  set  the  purtas 
and  dug  them  out  to  bings  and  fed  the 
beefers  in  stalls  in  winter,  and  bargained 
for  them  in  the  fairs  ?  (More  gently) — 
It’s  time,  father,  you  gave  me  some  look 
in  the  mastership  of  this  place. 

Hans — (Doggedly) — I  will  be  master  of  this 
place  till  it  please  God  to  receive  me. 

Mary — Will  you  have  sense,  Hans,  and  you 
threescore  and  ten  this  day. 

Hans — I  may  be  that  in  age,  but  not  in  body. 
No  ;  I’m  fit  to  take  my  part  with  any 
man,  hard  or  smooth.  (Suddenly) — This 
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is  some  of  ould  Coburn’s  work,  I  warrant 
ye.  He  wouldn't  give  ye  Nancy  to 
wife,  forbye  he  knew  you  were  the  owner 
of  the  place.  Isn't  that  it.  Eh  ? 

John — I  thought  it  no  harm  of  him  to  be 
saying  it. 

Mary — And  why  should  the  girl  not  be 
coming  to  her  own  house  ? 

Hans — (Determinedly)— It  is  my  house. 
(There  is  a  sound  of  someone  approaching 
rapidly  outside,  then  a  quick,  hurried 
knock  at  the  door.) 

Hans — Come  in.  (The  door  opens  and  the 

servant  man  appears.)  What  look  ye  ? 

Servant  Man- — (Excitedly  and  without  heed¬ 
ing  Hans,  addressing  himself  to  John) — 
Will  ye  come  quick,  sir,  for  the  love  of 
God. 

John ■ — What’s  up  ? 

Servant  Man ■ — The  big  poll  angus  is  down 
in  the  park  drain,  and  I  tried  to  get  him 
out  myself,  but  I’m  no  tit.  And  he’s 
drownding  fast. 

Mary ■ — Go  quick  and  get  a  rope.  Off  with 
you  fast.  (He  goes  out  hurriedly.) 
What’s  keeping  you,  John  ? 

John — (Sitting  motionless) — ’Tis  not  my 
beast. 

Mary — John  ! 

John — I’m  less  than  a  servant  man  in  this 
house.  Let  the  beast  drown.  It’s  none 
of  mine. 

Mary — Are  you  mad,  John  Mullens  ?  Go 
down  at  once  and  help  the  beast  out. 

Hans — (Dazed) — Why  ’tis  twenty  pounds  if 
that  poll  angus  is  lost. 

John — Aye,  but  not  to  me.  (There  is  a 
despairing  shout  in  the  distance.) 

Hans — Are  ye  going  ? 

John — No.  ’Tis  you  and  your  threescore 

years  and  ten  can  pull  him  out. 

Mary — Ah,  John,  John  ;  dinna  speak  that 
way  to  your  father. 

Hans — (Excitedly) — Here,  give  me  my  stick, 
or  I’ll  be  stumbling  in  the  half  light. 
Give  me  my  stick.  Where  is  it  ?  Get 
it  for  me,  quick. 

Mary — (After  a  fruitless  search)  J  eanna 
find  it. 

Hans — (With  a  touch  of  despair  in  his  voice) 
— Ye — ye  canna  find  it  ?  (He  gets  up 
to  walk  and  suddenly  finds  his  strength 
has  failed  him  unaccountably) — Ah,  God 
help  me,  I’m  a  done  ould  man.  I’m  a 
done  ould  man.  (He  sinks  back  help¬ 
lessly  into  his  chair  as  Mary  runs  over  to 
help  him.  John  stands  looking  at  them 
a  moment,  and  then  as  another  cry  rings 
out,  disappears  into  the  dusk  outside). 

Hans — God  help  me,  Mary.  I  have  no 
strength.  I  have  no  strength. 

Mary — Be  easy,  Hans,  be  easy.  John  has 
gone  out.  He’s  a  powerful  man  is  John. 
He’ll  save  it,  sure. 

Hans — (Resignedly) — He  is.  He  is.  But 

so  I  wras  once.  So  I  was  once. 

Mary — It’s  long  since  by,  Hans.  You  know 
it  now,  to-night. 

Hans  (Sadly) — Aye.  I’ll  own  to  it,  Mary. 
I’ll  own  to  it. 

Mary — And  after  all,  isn’t  it  right  that  the 
young  and  strong  should  be  coming  into 
their  own  ?  They  can’t  be  toiling  on 
for  ever  for  the  aged,  and  getting  no 
recompense  for  it.  (She  goes  over  to 


the  door  and  peers  out  into  the 
darkness.) 

Hans — Do  ye  hear  or  see  any  sign  of  them  ? 

Mary — It’s  getting  dark.  I  canna. 

Hans — Aye.  It’s  getting  dark,  Mary.  Will 

ye  light  a  candle  ? 

Mary — John  has  the  candles  with  him. 

Hans — (As  if  he  had  not  heard  her) — Will 
ye  light  a  candle,  Mary  ? 

Mary — There  is  no  candle.  (A  loud, 
triumphant  shout  from  the  distance). 
He  has  him*  out,  sure. 

Hans — (Slowly)- — He  is  a  powerful  man, 
surely.  (After  a  pause) — Mary,  Mary, 
when  he  comes  in- — when  he  comes  in 
(he  fumbles  in  his  pockets  and  brings  out 
a  bunch  of  old-fashioned  heavy  keys) — 
Mary,  when  he  comes  in,  you  can  give 
him  these  keys  of  the  barn  and  the  loft 
and  offices,  and  tell  him  when  the  sun 
rises  to-morrow  lie’s  master  of  this  place. 
And  will  you  tell  him,  Mary,  to  be  merci¬ 
ful  to  the  crabbed  and  the  ould  and  the 
weak  that  was  once  strong  like  himself. 
The  dark  is  coming  down  fast,  Mary. 
Give  me  a  light  to  my  bed. 

Mary — (Standing  watching  from  the  door¬ 
way  while  the  old  man  rises  from  his 
chair  and  tries  to  feel  his  way  through 
the  darkness  which  has  now  invaded  the 
room) — Whist,  stay  where  you  are  for 
one  moment.  Here  is  John  with  a  light. 


SILVER  GOODS. 

J.  J.  Kelly,  Jeweller  and  Diamond  Setter, 
1  Cra-mpton  Quay,  Dublin,  is  displaying  a 
very  unique  assortment  of  Christmas  and 
Wedding  Gifts  in  Jewellery,  Silver  and  Plated 
Ware.  Mr.  Kelly’s  wide  continental  ex¬ 
perience  has  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank 
amongst  Dublin  Jewellers  as  an  expert  in 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  All 
work  is  executed  on  the  premises  by  an 
efficient  staff  of  diamond  setters  and 
mounters. 

MISTRESSES  AND  MAIDS. 

Not  exactly  a  subject  “For  Christmastide,” 
the  critical  reader  may  declare.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  very  much  so  now  when  mistresses 
and  maids  are  highly-perturbed  over  Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s  Insurance  Act.  Under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  which  was 
Introduced  in  1906,  employers  were  made 
responsible  for  the  results  of  accidents  to 
employees,  arising  out  of  their  employment. 
This  liability  can,  however,  be  insured 
against  by  payment  of  a  small  annual 
premium  to  an  insurance  company,  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  (5  College  Green), 
accepting  an  annual  premium  of  2/6  for 
each'  domestic  servant.  Insurance  is  be¬ 
coming  an  increasing  requisite  in  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  the  nation,  one  of  the  latest  forms 
being  the  liability  of  managers  of  schools 
for  accidents  to  children  attending  same. 
The  Royal  Exchange  issues  a  covering  policy 
for  a  premium  of  5/-.  What  with  Motor 
Car,  Burglary,  Plate  Glass,  Fidelity,  Third 
Party,  and  Personal  Accident  Insurance, 
not  to  speak  of  the  traditional  forms  of  sea, 
fire,  and  life  assurance,  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  range  of  activities  covered  by 
the  operations  of  old  and  leading  insurance 
companies  like  the  “  Royal  Exchange.” 
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Correct. 

“  Pop,” 
said  Willie, 
“  what  is  a 
diplomat  ?  ” 
“A  diplo¬ 
mat,  my 
son,”  an¬ 
swered  the 
wise  father, 
“is  a  man 
who  re  ■ 
members  a 
woman’s 
birthday  but 
forgets  her 
age.” 


It  is  easy  to  get  just  the  right  drink  for  children’s 
parties — something  pure  and  wholesome  which  all 
the  grown-ups  present  will  appreciate  as  much  as 
the  children  do.  It  is  “  C.  &  C.”  Ginger  Ale. 


“  C.  &  C.”  is  made  from  the  choicest  j’spices 
and  the  purest  spring  water.  Its  flavour  is 
delicious,  and  no  beverage  is  more  gratifying 
and  refreshing. 

Have  it  in  your  Home  this  Christ¬ 
mas  for  your  own  use,  and  especially 
for  the  evenings  when  your  children’s 
little  friends  are  with  you. 


Made  by 
Cantrell  and 
Cochrane, 
Ltd. 

Works :  Dublin 
and  Belfast. 
Establis  hed 
1852.  Depots  : 
London,  Liver¬ 
pool  &  Glasgow. 
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A  Happy  Christmas  at  Erris. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

AUTHOR  OF  “ ROSE  OF  THE  GARDEN,"  “ HONEY ,  MY  HONEY,"  ETC. 


Bridget  Finn’s  Miss  Sophie  had  been  a  very 
small  child  when  she  had  left  Erris,  but  she 
had  memories  of  the  wild  times.  She  could 
remember  a  long  stately  room,  rather  bare 
and  faded,  lit  thinly  by  wax  candles  in  silver 
branches,  a  fire  of  wood,  which  someone 
replenished  now  and  again  from  a  log  basket 
beside  the  hearth,  herself  a  small  child  in 
the  corner  of  a  sofa,  a  shawl  lightly  laid 
over  her,  beyond  which  one  sleepy  eye  looked 
now  and  again  :  and  two  people  talking. 

The  two  people  were  her  mother  and 
Bridget  Finn,  her  nurse.  The  wind  was 
high  outside,  and  when  hail  pattered  against 
the  window  her  mother  started  and  cried 
out  :  “  Was  that  shot,  Bridget  ?  ”  And 

being  assured  it  was  not,  was  yet  not  com¬ 
forted  :  for  Sophie  could  remember  her 
sighing  as  deep  as  the  wind  itself,  while  she 
said  over  and  over  again  :  “  I  wish  the  master 
was  safely  home,  Bridget  .  I  wish  the  master 
was  safely  home  !  ” 

This  had  really  happened,  and  not  only  in 
a  dream,  Sophie  thought  ;  but  could  not 
be  quite  sure. 

Then  someone  came  in,  a  tall  man  wearing 
a  long  overcoat  and  muffled  up  about  the 
neck,  bringing  a  smell  of  the  night  and  the 
rain  with  him,  and  Mamma  had  jumped  up 
and  said  :  “  Oh,  dearest,  is  it  you  ?  Are 

you  not  very  late  ?  ”  And  the  new-comer 
had  replied  cheerfully  that  he  was  in  very 
good  time,  and  she  ought  not  to  be  so  nervous, 
for  there  was  not  one  of  the  people  who 
would  touch  a  hair  of  his  head. 

Sophie  could  not  tell  if  this  had  happened 
once  or  often.  She  knew  now,  from  Bridget 
Finn,  who  was  still  with  her,  that  her  mother 
had  never  been  the  same  woman  since  one 
day  when,  coming  home  from  church,  she 
had  accepted  a  seat  in  Mrs.  Des  Veaux’s 
brougham  because  it  was  raining,  leaving 
the  two  men  to  follow  on  foot  ;  and,  coming 
down  the  long  lonely  boreen  from  the  church, 
with  the  graves  to  either  side  of  it,  the 
brougham  had  been  shot  at  and  Mrs.  Des 
Veaux's  head  had  just  slid  downwards  on 
to  Mrs.  MacDermot's  shoulder,  and  there 
had  been  blood  everywhere. 

It  was  something  Bridget  did  not  expatiato 
upon,  because  of  the  scared  look  in  Sophie’s 
eyes,  which  was  like  that  her  mother  had 
kept  to  the  day  of  her  death.  No  wonder 
poor  Mrs.  MacDermot  had  been  frightened 
almost  out  of  her  life  and  reason,  and  that 
her  anxiety  about  her  husband  made  her 
life  one  long  fear  until  the  time  came  when 
there  was  no  further  need  for  fear. 

Perhaps  Bridget  filled  up  the  gaps  in 
Sophie’s  memory,  for  she  had  been  very  young 
when  those  things  happened.  There  had 
been  a  night  when  they  sat  and  waited, — - 
for  Mamma  would  have  her  vigils  shared  by 
Bridget  Finn,  and  Bridget  Finn  would  not 
leave  “  her  precious  child  ”  in  the  nursery 
at  the  end  of  the  long  corridor  in  the  east 


wing  of  the  house — and  about  the  time  when 
Papa  might  be  expected  there  had  come  a 
tremendous  knocking  at  the  door.  Sophie 
had  wakened  up  completely  and  cast  the 
shawl  away  from  her,  and  was  standing 
staring  at  the  white  terror  of  her  mother’s 
face. 

“  ’Tis  the  master  ’ll  have  forgotten  his 
lateh-kay,”  said  Bridget,  and,  taking  no 
notice  of  Sophie  in  her  white  night-gown 
and  bare  feet,  she  had  hurried  to  the  door. 
Sophie  had  run  after  her,  feeling  vaguely 
afraid  of  her  mother's  face.  She  had  reached 
the  door  into  the  hall  just  at  the  moment 
when  Bridget  got  the  bolts  down  and  the 
hall -door  came  open  with  a  crash,  driven  by 
the  force  of  the  storm.  It  was  always  stormy 
that  winter.  Oidy  the  wind  and  the  rain 
came  in  ;  and  Bridget  began  sobbing  and 
sighing  as  she  struggled  with  the  heavy  door 
against  the  wind,  saying  over  and  over  to 
herself  :  “  The  poor  mistress.  Och,  the 

poor  mistress  !  That  I  should  live  to  see 
this  day  !  ” 

After  that  Sophie’s  memories  were  con¬ 
fused  and  vague,  a  grey  mist  into  which 
came  the  sound  of  weeping  and  something 
strangely  ominous, — a  coffin-shape  perhaps, — 
or  perhaps  only  the  black  clothes  in  which 
Sophie  and  Mamma  appeared  suddenly. 

Later,  Sophie  knew  that  no  one  had  killed 
Papa.  It  was  mere  blind  chance,  or  fate, 
or  whatever  you  will,  that  had  made  the 
chestnut  step  into  a  rabbit-hole,  bringing 
down  heavily  the  finest  rider  and  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  heartiest  gentleman  in  the  comity. 
Someone  had  said  that  in  Sophie’s  hearing, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  things  which  remained 
with  her  when  so  much  else  was  forgotten. 

She  was  very  glad  that  no  one  had  killed 
Papa.  It  made  life  easier  for  her  afterwards 
to  remember  that  the  people  who  crowded 
to  the  funeral  seemed  so  sorry  for  Papa.  She 
had  walked  with 

Mamma  and  _ 

Bridget  F  i  n  n 
the  little  way 
that  separated 
Erris  from  the 
Abbey.  Mamma 
had  never  gone 
to  C  r  a  1 1 o  w 
C  h  u  r  c  h  since 
that  day  when 
Mrs.  Des  Veaux 
had  been  shot 
sitting  beside 
her,  but  had 
gone  to  the 
F  ranciscan 
Priory,  a  little 
place,  huddled 
in  the  corner 
of  the  Abbey 
graveyard, 
where  a  few  old 


Franciscan  monks  officiated  in  what  had 
once  been  a  side-chapel  of  the  great  Friary 
that  had  been  built  by  William  Marischal, 
prince  of  church-builders. 

Sophie  remembered  that  there  was  weeping 
among  the  women  when  the  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  earth  just  below  the  gable 
of  what  had  once  been  the  Abbey.  She 
had  been  too  young  to  understand  anything 
about  the  funeral  or  its  meaning  ;  but  she 
remembered  that  Bridget  talked  about  the 
great  respect  which  had  been  shown  to  her 
father,  and  how  glad  they  ought  to  be  that 
it  wasn’t  like  others  of  the  gentry  that  had 
to  see  the  kind  and  friendly  faces  turned 
to  bitterness,  and  to  hear  the  voices  that 
had  praised  them  shouting  curses  as  they 
passed. 

The  MacDermots  never  had  to  suffer  that, 
although,  as  Bridget  said,  as  good  as  them 
had  to  suffer  for  the  bad.  But  Sophie  was 
never  scared  by  the  anger  of  the  people  as 
others  were.  She  hardly  understood,  in¬ 
deed,  what  had  happened,  when  one  day 
her  mother  and  she  and  Bridget  left  Erris 
and  the  blue  peaks  and  the  shining  waters 
and  the  distant  sea  behind.  She  was  told 
later  on  that  nearly  all  they  had, — her 
mother's  settlement,  the  provision  for  her, 
had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  Revolution. 

They  stayed  in  Dublin  one  night,  and  the 
next  day  they  went  to  see  an  old  lady  whom 
Mrs.  MacDermot  called  Cousin  Fan,  at  a 
big  house  which  seemed  full  of  old  ladies, — 
victims  of  the  Land  War  someone  said  in 
Sophie's  hearing.  Cousin  Fan  had  a  shaking 
head,  and  her  hands  were  like  old  kid  gloves 
as  Sophie  touched  them,  and  when  she  kissed 
Sophie  her  lips  on  the  child’s  smooth  cheek 
had  the  same  suggestion. 

“  It  is  well  for  you,"  said  Cousin  Fan,  her 
head  shaking  a  great  deal.  “  It  is  well  for 
you,  Honor  MacDermot,  that  has  the  world 
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before  you,  and  not  to  be  shut  up  here  with 
a  lot  of  cranky  old  things  who  are  always 
talking  about  their  great  days, — to  me,  who 
couldn't  get  a  bouquet  from  Lambe’s  shop 
in  Grafton  Street,  but  what  there  was  a  love 
letter  inside  it.  And  as  for  the  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  gloves  and  ribbons  the  gentlemen 
stole  on  me, — they  were  usually  military 
men, — my  Mamma  was  ruined  buying  me 
new.” 

Of  Sophie  she  took  very  little  notice, 
except  to  say  that  she  was  sallow,  which 
epithet  Sophie  vaguely  took  to  be  uncompli¬ 
mentary. 

Midway  of  the  conversation  she  said  some¬ 
thing  about  a  Conor  MacDermot,  of  whom 
Sophie  had  not  heard  before.  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
Dermot  knew  nothing  of  Conor  MacDermot. 
She  believed  there  had  been  no  word  of  him 
for  years.  Whereupon  Cousin  Fan,  whose 
name  was  Miss  Burke,  had  said  with  decision 
that  Conor  had  disgraced  his  name  by  going 
to  America  and  into  business, — retail  business, 
too,  instead  of  staying  at  home  and  doing 
nothing  but  following  the  hounds  and  looking 
for  a  bit  of  blood  in  horse-flesh,  and  maybe 
riding  the  bit  of  blood  when  it  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  like  all  the  genteel  young  men  of 
the  county. 

Sophie  had  carried  away  a  somewhat 
dreary  memory  of  Aunt  Fan  and  the  old 
ladies  with  whom  she  disputed  over  trifles. 
After  that  time  there  was  a  new  world, — 
which  she  was  told  was  Brussels, — where 
they  had  rooms  overlooking  a  canal,  within 
hearing  of  a  church  clock,  which  she  came  to 
know  in  time  as  St.  Gudule's.  The  apparte- 
ment  was  rather  dark  and  had  gilt  furniture 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  a  large  bed  in  an 
alcove  in  the  bedroom  where  Mamma  slept, 
with  a  little  bed  for  Sophie  by  the  side  of  it. 

Mamma  went  out  very  little,  except  to 
St.  Gudule's  round  the  corner,  to  which  she 
went  a  great  deal.  She  never  thought  of 
going  to  see  the  shops,  so  bright  and  gay  and 
full  of  all  manner  of  beautiful  things,  especi¬ 
ally  lace,  which  Bridget  used  to  stand  and 
look  at  till  Sophie  was  tired.  Bridget  had 
picked  a  tiny  bit  of  Mrs.  MacDermot ’s  old 
lace  to  pieces  to  discover  the  stitches,  and 
was  always  at  a  frame  now,  making  lace 
while  the  light  served  and  she  had  a  bit  of 
leisure  from  looking  after  the  mistress  and 
Miss  Sophie. 


Presently  Sophie  was  growing  big  and 
going  to  school  to  the  Sacre  Coeur,  where  the 
Reverend  Mother  was  Madame  Cecile,  Papa’s 
first  cousin.  Sophie  was  quite  happy  at  the 
Sacre  Coeur,  though  she  did  not  want  to  be 
a  nun  when  she  was  old  enough  to  choose,  as 
Madame  Cecile  had  suggested  in  her  hearing. 

“  She  must  stay  in  the  safe  shelter  of  the 
Sacre  Coeur,”  Madame  Cecile  had  said  to 
Mrs.  MacDermot,- — they  had  been  talking 
in  low  tones  together,  while  Sophie  sat  on  a 
tabouret  and  followed  the  adventures  of 
Petite  Coquette,  who  was  so  vain  of  her 
looks  that  she  had  to  go  literally  through 
fire  and  water  before  she  became  a  reasonable 
being.  Sophie  had  not  heard  a  word  of 
what  they  said  till  she  came  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  while  Mamma  wept  and  Madame 
Cecile  held  both  her  hands. 

“  She  need  never  go  out  into  the  world,” 
said  Madame  Cecile.  “  Poor  little  one, — 
where  would  she  fly  ?  Friendless, — homeless, 
the  last  of  the  MacDermots  of  Erris.  .  .  .” 

“  I  suppose  Conor  MacDermot  married 
and  would  have  a  family,”  Mrs.  MacDermot 
said  wistfully.  “  I  know  the  MacDermots 
all  thought  it  a  dreadful  thing  his  going  away 
like  that  and  beginning  as  a  counter  hand 
in  a  shop  in  New  York.  Dermot  was  fond 
of  him  when  they  were  boys  together.  He 
said  Conor  meant  to  make  his  fortune  and 
come  back  and  buy  up  all  the  MacDermot 
country  that  had  slipped  away  from  us. 
Conor  thought  money  was  only  to  be  made 
in  business  nowadays.  I  wonder  if  he  is 
alive  or  dead.” 

“  His  children  would  be  impayables ,”  said 
Madame  Cecile,  who  talked  French  better 
than  English.  “  Perhaps  Conor  never  made 
his  fortune  after  all.  Perhaps  he  died 
unmarried.” 

There  were  only  two  years  from  that  time 
till  Sophie  was  motherless.  During  the  long 
illness  which  preceded  Mrs.  MacDermot 's 
death, — a  slow  wasting-away  which  had 
nothing  dreadful  about  it, — she  talked  a  great 
deal  of  Erris  and  the  happy  days.  “  The 
poor  people,”  she  would  say  :  “  they  were 

misled,  and  they  had  wrongs,  grievous 
wrongs,  though  not  from  us  or  others  like 
us.  Dermot  always  said  they  would  never 
hurt  a  hair  of  his  head.  And  they  never  did, 
the  poor,  kind  people.  They  were  sorry 
for  us  when  we  had  to  go.” 


What  might  have  become  a  dim  and  faded 
memory  to  Sophie  had  been  kept  alive  and 
bright  by  her  mother  and  Bridget  Finn. 

“  You  might  be  findin’  fault  wid  th’  ould 
country  whin  you're  in  it,”  said  Bridget  Finn. 
“  But  wance  you’re  out  of  it  ’tis  lovelier 
it  does  be  growin’  in  your  memory  till  it's 
as  fine  as  Heaven,  and  all  lyin’  down  there 
in  the  say,  covered  with  a  cloud  of  gold  that's 
fine  as  the  wings  of  the  angels.” 

“  She’ll  be  travellin’  to  Ireland  the  minit 
she  laves  us,”  she  whispered  to  Sophie  that 
sad  night  when  Mrs.  MacDermot  lay  dying. 
“  It’s  the  way  she’ll  be  goin’  to  Heaven  to 
take  a  look  at  Erris  before  she  goes.  There's 
many  a  sowl  does  be  flyin’  over  Ireland  that 
same  way.  The  country  puts  the  comether 
on  us,  someaway.” 

Sophie  was  twelve  years  old  when  her 
mother  died.  Soon  after  she  became  a 
boarder  at  the  Sacre  Coeur,  while  Bridget, 
in  a  humbler  appartement  near  the  gate  of 
the  Convent,  made  her  lace  and  lived  alone 
on  the  proceeds  of  it  and  the  little  legacy 
Mrs.  MacDermot  had  been  able  to  leave  her. 
The  provision  for  Sophie  was  very  small  : 
there  were  some  things  more  or  less  valuable — - 
a  pearl  necklace,  diamond  ornaments  for  the 
hair  and  the  corsage,  a  few  oil-paintings, 
some  lovely  old  lace,  all  laid  away  for  Sophie 
in  the  strong  room  of  the  Bank  in  Dublin 
with  which  Mrs.  MacDermot  had  her  small 
banking  transactions. 

“  You’ll  have  them  yet  at  Erris,  honey,” 
said  Bridget  Finn,  who  was  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  age  and  had  two  fixed  ideas,— 
one  a  hatred  of  the  life  abroad  :  the  other 
a  determination  to  go  home  before  she 
died. 

Madame  Cecile  had  offered  to  take  Bridget 
into  the  Convent  as  a  lay-sister  and  had  been 
met  with  a  stern  refusal. 

“  An’  who  will  look  after  the  child  when 
she's  done  with  the  schoolin’,  Miss  Cecilia  ? 
I  ask  you  that.  Amn’t  I  only  sittin’  here 
waitin’  till  we  can  travel  home  together.” 

Madame  Cecile  said  nothing.  She  had 
been  a  pig-tailed,  short-frocked,  little  girl 
visiting  at  Erris  when  Bridget  Finn  came 
there  first  in  old  Madam’s  time.  So  she 
held  her  peace. 

Bridget  lived  on  at  the  Convent  gates 
and  made  lace  endlessly  till  she  was  almost 
blind  ;  and  the  time  came  when  Sophie’s 
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schooling  was  at  an  end,  and  she  was  free 
to  choose  her  future  life. 

Sophie  was  by  this  time  a  tall  girl,  with 
fine,  smooth,  colourless  skin,  a  mass  of  silky 
fair  hair  which  was  wound  in  innumerable 
plaits  and  coils  round  her  small  head,  and 
brown  eyes  of  such  an  exceedingly  gentle¬ 
ness  that  they  would  have  made  an  otherwise 
plain  face  beautiful.  She  had  an  air  of 
innocence,  and  she  walked  with  a  soft, 
gliding  motion  that  matched  the  music  of 
her  voice.  Madame  Ceeile  was  in  despair, 
—after  all  the  prayers, — because  Sophie  had 
not  developed  a  vocation.  Still,  she  said 
to  herself,  that  the  child  would  come  back. 
She  would  find  Erris  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 
No  one  in  Ireland  wanted  big  places  like  Erris. 
No  one  had  wanted  Erris.  It  had  remained 
empty  ever  since  the  MacDermots  had  left 
it  ;  empty  and  more  derelict  every  year. 

Bridget  and  Sophie  went  back  to  Ireland 
together.  They  found  a  beautiful  autumn — 
sunny  and  quiet,  with  the  mists  lying 
golden  and  silver  over  the  hills  and  the 
blue  of  amethysts  in  the  hollows  and  under 
the  honey-coloured  trees.  Late  October 
and  the  wind  blew  like  May.  People  were 
saying  that  so  beautiful  an  Indian  Summer 
had  not  been  known  for  many  years. 

To  Sophie,  coming  back,  it  was  a  pas¬ 
sionate  pilgrimage.  She  had  never  known 
such  air,  touching  her  cheek  with  soft 
caresses  like  the  kiss  of  an  invisible  mother. 
She  had  never  seen  such  atmosphere,  clearer 
than  crystal,  through  which  all  objects  shone 
new-made  as  though  seen  through  the  most 
pellucid  water. 

“  It  is  what  I’ve  heard  said,”  said  Bridget 
Finn,  watching  her  Miss  Sophie’s  enraptured 
face,  “  that  she's  the  grandest  place  in  the 
world  to  come  back  to  and  the  worst  at  all 
for  troublin’  you  when  you're  away  from 
her." 

They  put  up  at  a  new  flaring  public-house, 
which  called  itself  a  hotel,  a  mile  the  other 
side  of  Erris.  The  people  that  kept  it  were 
Dublin  people,  for  whom  the  name  of  Mac¬ 
Dermot  had  no  special  association.  The 
rooms  were  clean,  and  Bridget  saw  to  it 
that  her  young  mistress  had  something  she 
could  eat  ;  although  Sophie  was  in  that  state 
of  rapture  at  coming  back  that  it  was  very 
doubtful  if  she  knew  what  she  was  eating 
or  could  have  told  good  cooking  from  bad. 

They  stayed  on  an  indefinite  while  at 
Murphy  s  Hotel.  The  autumn  continued 
bright  and  beautiful.  They  had  found 
their  way  at  once  to  Erris,  beautiful  amidst 
its  woods,  the  great  house,  falling  to  decay, 
wrapped  up  in  scarlet  creepers  and  ivy  like 
the  cloak  of  a  king.  Sophie  went  there 
every  day,  whether  it  was  wet  or  dry.  She 
had  a  feeling  that  the  house  called  to  her 
out  of  its  loneliness. 

Bridget  found  abundance  to  do  at 
Murphy  s.  She  had  struck  up  a  certain 
condescending  friendship  with  Mrs.  Murphy, 
whom  she  pronounced  a  harmless  poor  streel 
of  a  crathur,  and  was  very  busy  keeping 
things  as  they  ought  to  be  for  her  Miss 
Sophie,  and  lending  a  hand  generally  to 
keep  the  place  from  “  goin’  to  bits  with 
streelishness.’’  She  had  confided  to  Sophie, 
soon  after  they  came,  that  what  wid  them 
that  was  dead  and  them  that  was  gone  out 


of  it,  if  she  didn’t  keep  her  hands  full  “  the 
ould  heart  of  her  ’ud  be  bruk.” 

The  lace-making  wasn’t  much  help,  for 
when  Bridget  sat  to  her  frame  she  had  a  deal 
of  time  for  thinking.  So  Sophie  took  up 
the  lace-making.  She  had  a  portable  frame 
she  could  carry  easily,  and  where  could  she 
find  a  nicer  place  to  work  than  on  the  terrace 
outside  the  long  range  of  shuttered  drawing¬ 
room  windows  at  Erris.  The  days  continued 
beautifully  bright  and  sunny.  For  com¬ 
panion  Sophie  had  Conn,  the  Irish  terrier 
at  Murphy’s,  who  bore  traces  of  his  Hundred 
Fights.  He  had  attached  himself  closely  to 
Sophie  and  never  wanted  to  leave  her  skirts. 

So  Sophie  sat  all  day  on  the  sunny  terrace 
and  worked  at  her  frame  and  dreamed  a 
deal  and  was  happy.  Mrs.  Murphy  thought 
it  was  quare  the  young  lady  shouldn’t  be 
afeared  of  the  ghosts  in  that  lonesome  ould 
place, — but  Sophie  was  not  at  all  afraid  of 
the  ghosts.  If  MacDermot  ghosts  could 
have  come  to  her  she  would  hardly  have 
been  afraid.  On  the  sunny  terrace,  with  the 
ruined  garden  spread  out  below  her,  she  felt 
strangely,  peacefully,  delightfully  at  home. 
She  loved  the  gentle,  quiet  days,  and  she 
slept  sweetly  of  nights.  Watching  her  face, 
Bridget  began  to  say  to  herself  that  the 
child  would  be  happy  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  They’d  better  begin  to  look  about 
them  for  a  bit  of  a  cottage,  where  they  could 
stay  for  a  bit,  anyhow,  so  that  Miss  Sophie 
could  have  her  fill  after  the  long  heart-hunger 
for  Erris.  “  If  it  was  to  turn  wet  for  a 
month,”  said  Bridget  shrewdly,  “  maybe 
she’d  be  off  the  ould  house.  I  wouldn’t 
like  her  to  be  gettin’  too  dramy  an’  tuk 
up  with  it.  ’Twouldn't  be  good  for  Miss 
Sophie,  so  it  wouldn’t.” 

There  was  not  a  sign  of  the  long-deferred 
rain.  Day  after  day  the  gentleness,  the 
blue  air,  the  pale  sun. 

“  ’Twill  be  too  damp  for  you  in  that  ould 
garden,  Miss  Sophie,  jewel, "Bridget  wouldsay. 

But  Sophie  took  no  harm  from  the  damp. 
She  was  thriving  amid  the  dreams.  There 
was  a  flame-like  look  about  her  slenderness, 
her  height,  her  hair,  that  the  sun  had  found 
out  and  darkened  to  a  deeper,  crisper  gold. 
There  was  a  quiet  joy  in  her  light  step,  the 
little  snatches  of  song  she  broke  into  at  her 
lace-making,  the  quiet  romps  with  Conn, 
who  was  really  now  her  own  dog,  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Murphy,  who  marvelled  what  the  young 
lady  could  see  in  “  an  ould  dog  like  that  an’ 
a  divil  for  fight  in’.” 

Sophie  had  never  attempted  any  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  house.  To  be  sure  the  shut 
doors  still  held.  The  windows  on  the 
ground  floor  were  all  shuttered.  No  one 
ever  came  except  herself.  Other  people 
might  have  been  afraid  of  the  great  empty 
mouldering  rooms  beyond  the  shutters.  Not 
Sophie.  She  bade  the  place  farewell  every 
afternoon  as  though  it  lived  and  she  loved  it. 
She  greeted  it  joyfully  in  the  morning  when 
she  returned  to  it.  And  always  the  sun 
shone.  People  began  to  say  it  was  quare 
sort  of  weather  an’  it  coinin’  up  to  Christmas, 
and  to  shake  their  heads  and  say  it  was  payin’ 
for  it  they’d  be  wid  snow  an’  frost  the  rest 
of  the  winter. 

One  morning, — there  were  a  few  ominous 
clouds  in  the  sky  which  Sophie  had  not 


noticed, — looking  up  suddenly  she  became 
aware  that,  there  was  someone  in  the  garden 
besides  herself.  Conn  had  barked  sharply  : 
then  had  begun  walking  around  her,  bristling 
with  indignation. 

The  intruder  was  a  young  man.  He  was 
coming  towards  her.  He  was  lifting  his  hat. 
Conn  had  left  off  being  hostile  and  was 
wagging  his  tail. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  young 
man.  “  I  did  not  know  anyone  came  here. 
I  thought  at  first  you  were  the  Spirit  of  the 
Garden.” 

He  patted  Conn's  head.  He  was  a  tall, 
clean-shaven  young  man,  with  good  honest 
grey  eyes.  His  clothes  had  not  quite  an 
English  cut.  He  wore  a  soft  hat  at  the 
slightest  bit  of  an  angle.  He  spoke  the 
speech  of  a  gentleman,  with  the  slightest 
of  American  accents. 

“  For  the  matter  of  that,”  said  Sophie, 
smiling  up  at  him,  “  the  place  is  empty. 
Anyone  can  come  in  who  likes.  It  is  a 
darling  old  place, — is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  You  won’t  mind  my  walking  round  it,” 
he  said.  “  I’ve  got  the  key  and  I’m  going 
to  see  inside  and  out.  It’s  in  the  market, 
you  know.  I  thought  of  buying  it.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Sophie,  never  remembering 
that  she  would  be  a  good  deal  better  off  if 
Erris  was  sold.  She  looked  at  him  with 
conflicting  emotions  passing  over  her  face. 
“  I  did  not  think  anyone  would  ever  buy  it. 

I  thought  I  could  get  a  cottage  somewhere 
near  and  come  and  go  as  I  would.” 

“  The  old  house  might  tumble  about  your 
ears  one  day.  And, — I  should  not  prevent 
your  coming  and  going.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  someone  cares  for  it,  even  if  it  is  a  ruin.” 

She  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

“  Why  should  you  care  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  place  belonged 
to  my  father's  people.  I  am  a  MacDermot. 
My  father  went  to  America.  He  has  made 
money  in  business.  Some  of  the  family  were 
vexed  with  him  that  he  went  into  business. 
He  made  good  all  the  time.  He  always 
wanted  to  come  back  and  buy  the 
place  ;  but  he  died  a  year  ago.  I  felt  I  had 
to  come  and  do  it  then.  I  used  to  dream 
about  it.  Oddly  enough  in  my  dream  there 
was  someone  in  the  garden.” 

A  queer  look  in  the  honest  eyes, — some¬ 
thing  of  a  mist  of  dreams  seemed  to  bring 
out  a  momentary  likeness  to  Sophie. 

“You  are  a  MacDermot,”  she  repeated. 

“  You  are  Conor  MacDermot ’s  son.” 

You  know  the  family  history  ?  ”  he  said 
eagerly.  “  It  has  been  lonely  coming  back, 
— not  one  of  the  name  left.” 

“  I  am  Sophie  MacDermot,”  she  said. 

“  We  are  far-away  cousins.  I  own  Erris, — 
such  as  it  is.  .  .  .” 

“  Ah,”  said  he.  “  It  was  you  I  dreamt 
of  in  the  garden.  My  old  man  used  to  say 
I  was  a  throwback.  I  would  never  have 
dared  to  tell  him  about  the  dream,  though 
he  had  his  dreams  too.  MacDermots’  can 
do  without  me.  It  is  established  on  a  profit- 
sharing  scheme.  I  have  a  whole  world  to  see 
over  here,  and  so  many  things  to  do.  Shall 
we  do  business  together,  my  dear  cousin  ?  ” 

Soon  after  that  the  weather  broke  and 
Sophie  could  no  longer  sit  in  the  garden  at 
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The  Lady  of  the  House 


A  HAPPY  CHRISTMAS  AT  ERRIS— Continued. 


Erris.  But  somehow  she  did  not  mind  the 
rain.  And  in  any  case  the  Dryads  and 
Hamadryads  were  being  dispossessed  at 
Erris,  where  an  army  of  labourers,  very  glad 
of  the  employment,  were  getting  the  gardens 
from  under  the  overgrowth  of  more  than 
twenty  years.  Already  the  house  was  in 
the  hands  of  workmen,  although  the  transfer 
of  the  property  had  not  been  completed, 
was,  indeed,  somewhat  slow  in  the  com¬ 
pletion.  Yet  the  army  of  workmen  had  been 
let  loose  upon  it.  All  that  could  be  done, 
before  spring  and  the  March  winds  came  to  dry 
up  things  after  the  winter  rains,  was  being 
rapidly  accomplished. 

There  was  no  one  to  think  it  strange  that 
the  cousins  should  be  always  together, 
looking  on  at  the  operations  of  the  workmen. 
They  had  glided  into  an  easy  intimacy,  those 
two  last  of  the  MacDermots,  as  though  they 
had  been  brought  up  together.  Nothing 
could  be  done  in  connection  with  the  house 
unless  Sophie  approved.  Sophie  must  select 
the  papers  and  paint  :  she  must  advise  on 
the  furniture  :  they  were  going  to  hunt  up 
old  furniture  :  there  would  be  the  carpets 
to  find  and  the  chintzes.  The  plans  seemed 
to  stretch  a  long  way  ahead,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  cousins  would  be  within 
beck  and  call  of  each  other  for  an  indefinite 
period  to  come. 

Then  came  Christmas,  and  the  workmen 
had  returned  to  Dublin  for  a  few  days  of 
holiday.  The  rain  had  gone  over  and 
Christmas  Day  was  a  fine  sunny  day,  with  a 
promise  of  frost.  All  the  windows  now  were 
open  at  Erris.  The  stately  rooms  were 
littered  with  workmen's  ladders  and  pails 
and  the  like.  Something  eerie  had  flown 
out  by  the  open  windows.  Something  kindly 
and  happy  had  taken  its  place,  as  though  the 
house  knew  that  its  children  were  coming 
back,  that  no  longer  was  it  to  be  left  to  its 
slow  dying  alone. 

The  cousins  sat  in  a  deep  window-seat  of 
the  long  drawing-room  overlooking  the 
terrace.  There  was  a  book  of  wall-papers 
between  them,  which  they  were  turning  over 
idly. 

“  By  next  Christmas,”  said  Conor  Mac- 
Dermot,  ‘‘We  shall  be  in .  It  will  be  a  Happy 
Christmas  at  Erris  once  again.  ’ 

Sophie  patted  Conn’s  head,  pulling  his 
long  ears.  If  she  had  noticed  the  “  we 
she  passed  over  it.  They  had  been  doing 
so  much  together  that  perhaps  it  was  not 
strange. 

“  I  received  two  letters  this  morning," 
she  said.  “  One  was  the  last  paper  for  my 
signing.  As  soon  as  I  sign,  the  place  is 
finally  yours.  The  second  was  from  Madame 
C6eile  reminding  me  that  if  the  world  is  too 
rough  for  me  the  Convent  is  always  gentle.” 

He  reached  out  and  took  her  hands. 

“  The  world  will  not  be  too  rough  for  you, 
with  me  by  your  side,”  he  said.  “  Tell 
Madame  Cf'cilo  that  you  are  not  going  back, — - 
that  the  MacDermots, — the  two  last  of  the 
name,  have  come  back  to  rebuild  Erris  for 
the  MacDermots.  Tell  her  that  I  cannot 
do  without  my  wife.  Tell  her  . 

“  Why,  after  all,”  she  said,  “  is  there 
any  use  in  my  signing,  if  everything  is  going 
to  bo  yours  and  mine  together  ?  Oh,  my 
beloved,” — she  gave  herself  up  to  his  caresses 


— “  so,  this  was  what  waited  for  me  under 
the  golden  mists  !  I  felt  there  was  some¬ 
thing  to  which  I  came  home.  How  warm 
it  is  !  Life  was  so  lonely.  There  was  only 
Bridget  between  me  and  a  world  I  was  afraid 
of.” 

She  looked  into  his  face.  Despite  the 
gentleness  of  the  eyes  the  face  was  strong 
and  true.  She  felt  herself  gathered  into  a 
happy  security. 


“  Long  before  another  Christmas,”  ho 
said,  “  we  shall  belong  to  each  other.  When 
we  come  back  from  our  honeymoon  Erris  will 
be  approaching  completion.  Next  year,  my 
dearest  heart,  we  shall  keep  Happy  Christmas 
at  Erris  together.  God  willing,  it  will  be 
a  Happy  Christmas  for  all  those  poor  dwellers 
on  the  barren  hills  and  in  the  wet  valleys. 
Their  happiness  will  be  our  thanksgiving 
for  our  home-coming  at  Christmas.” 
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Civilly,  but  firmly  baffled.  Alan  retired. 
His  desire  to  see  her,  to  make  her  smile  only 
increased.  Soon  her  image,  elusive,  strange, 
alluring,  possessed  him  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  else.  She  came  between  him  and  Rosabel. 
He  saw  her  eyes  always  in  the  fold  of  his 
betrothed’s  gown,  in  the  artistic  drapery, 
the  quaint  little  touches  of  genius  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  them  from  ordinary  clothes.  She 
invented,  designed  and  executed  ;  while  the 
other  woman  took  the  credit.  He  began  to 
hate  Rosabel's  finery.  She  noticed  it  and 
jibed  at  him.  Recrimination  followed,  he 
taunted  her  with  selfishness  and  want  of 
sympathy,  she  retorted  with  accusations  of 
cruelty  and  indifference.  One  day  they 
quarrelled  violently.  Alan  went  home 
miserable,  smoked  and  meditated  all  night. 
Next  day  he  returned  to  Rosabel,  apologised 
for  his  temper  and  gave  her  a  diamond 
bracelet .  She  accepted  it,  telling  him  he 
had  a  vile  temper  which  he  must  try  to  cure. 

Weeks  elapsed,  the  marriage  drew  near, 
but  the  hearts  of  the  pair  drifted  farther 
apart.  Alan,  restless  and  unhappy,  endea¬ 
voured  to  control  his  feelings.  Rosabel  with 
(he  charming  insouciance  that  characterises 
some  women  attributed  these  symptoms  to 
the  pangs  and  impatience  of  love. 

Once,  and  once  only  did  Alan  behold  the 
lady  of  his  dreams.  Entering  a  cheap 
restaurant  in  Soho  one  evening  with  a 
Bohemian  friend  who  had  praised  the  coffee 
to  him,  he  Saw  the  slight  figure  of  Aline 
seated  at  a  corner  table.  He  walked  up 
to  her  without  hesitation. 

“  Mme.  Aline- — how  are  you,  do  you  often 
dine  here  ?  " 

“  No,"  the  girl  flushed  slightly.  “  1  was 
near  on  some  business,  and  came  in  for 
coffee." 

"  Rave  you  been  well,”  he  thought  her 
cheeks  looked  thinner,  “since  1  saw  you  ? 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you.” 

“  No  more  worries  —  no  more  unpaid 
bills  ?  '• 

“  Nothing  but  ordinary  business  worries — 
1  have  not  forgotten  your  kindness- — " 

“  It  was  not  kindness,”  he  answered, 
hotly,  “it  was  justice." 

She  did  not  answer,  evidently  she  did  not 
wish  to  prolong  the  conversation.  Alan 
went  back  to  his  friend.  When  he  looked 
up  again  she  had  vanished  through  a  side- 
door. 

“  Pretty  girl  that,  you  spoke  to,”  said  his 
friend  carelessly,  “  an  actress  out  of  work, 
1  suppose  ;  she  looks  as  if  a  good  dinner 
would  do  her  no  harm.  Why  didn’t  you 
ask  her  to  join  us  ?  ” 

“  She  is  a  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  general,” 
snapped  Alan  hastily. 

“  Oh  !  not  an  actress — odd — very,”  said 
his  friend  as  they  went  out  together,  and 
soon  departed. 


Alan  was  living  two  lives  now.  The  one, 
that  of  the  conventional  engaged  man 
dancing  attendance  on  his  future  bride,  with 
all  the  usual  accessories  of  present  giving, 
compliments  and  kisses.  The  other,  the  real 
life,  as  he  grew  to  name  it,  of  the  spirit. 
Inwardly  he  raged  with  ennui,  hungry  with 
longing,  filled  with  desire  to  see  the  woman 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  soul.  Plain, 
honest,  unsophisticated  man,  he  never  knew 
he  had  a  soul  till  now,  when  this  thing 
tormented,  impelled,  dominated  his  being. 
Then  the  end  came  suddenly.  After  a  bitter 
quarrel  in  which  the  lovers  bared  their  hearts 
with  the  brutality  and  directness  of  primi¬ 
tive  passion,  Rosabel  tore  off  her  engagement 
ring  and  threw  it  at  his  feet.  “  You  arc 
free,”  she  said  sharply. 

“  And  so  are  you,”  he  answered,  “  to  go 
to  your  new  lover,  Lord  Tribheard.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  she  cried  ; 
“  he  is  nothing  to  me.” 

“  But  he  will  be  soon,”  he  answered,  with 
a  sneer.  It  had  come  to  this,  the  sham  love 
had  fallen  from  him  and  he  knew  it  at  last. 
He  was  free,  from  the  slavery,  the  bitter 
farce  of  his  engagement.  Since  the  day 
Rosabel  told  him  casually  of  her  debt  to 
Aline,  a  debt  she  treated  lightly,  but  which 
meant  life  or  death  to  another,  he  had  ceased 
to  respect  her,  he  doubted  even  if  he  had 
ever  really  loved  her.  And  now — was  he 
worthy  to  think  of  the  other,  the  pure  pale 
girl,  in  the  white  room,  the  room  that  spoke 
of  peace  and  loveliness.  Her  life  was  sad, 
his  had  been  happy  and  careless,  but  set 
deep  down  in  his  heart,  he  had  sighed  for 
something  more  perfect. 

Again  he  stood  in  the  white  room,  again 
she  spoke  in  her  clear  tired  voice  ;  but  now 
it  was  in  answer  to  his  impassioned  pleading. 
He  told  her  all.  His  blindness,  his  folly, 
the  quarrel  with  Rosabel.  She  listened 
kindly.  He  implored  her  to  let  him  bring 
some  brightness  into  her  life. 

“  I  have  no  time  or  will  for  pleasure,” 
she  said. 

“  It  is  not  pleasure  I  ask  you  to  share  wit  h 
me,  but  the  realities  of  your  life.  I  am  tired 
of  shams.  I  want  to  live  really.  Teach  me 
to  live.” 

“  To  live  means  to  suffer,”  she  said  gently. 

"  Then  let  me  learn  to  suffer  with  you.” 

The  slim,  gentle  girl  with  her  courage  and 
truth  awed  him. 

Costly  chiffons  and  tawdry  vanities  which 
made  other  women,  worldly  only  raised  and 
purified  her  soul,  and  impregnated  it  with  a 
keen  sense  of  duty.  He  stooped,  and  with  a 
reverence  he  had  never  shown  for  the  soft, 
white,  manicured  hands  of  his  betrothed,  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  work-stained,  needle- 
pricked  fingers  of  the  dressmaker. 

“  Aline,”  he  whispered,  “  teach  me,  as  my 
wife.” 


TOM  SMITH’S  CRACKERS. 

Even  more  interesting  and  attractive  than 
ever  is  Tom  Smith's  latest  catalogue  of 
Christmas  Crackers  and  other  novelties, 
especially  suited  to  the  festive  season. 
Amongst  the  attractions  now  offered  to  an 
appreciative  public  by  this  favourite  caterer 
for  Christmastide  joys  and  merriment  are 
his  6d.  boxes  of  “  Toy  Crackers  for  Children  ”  ; 
“  Assorted  Crackers,”  containing  a  variety 
of  pretty  jewellery,  pins,  charms,  rings, 
brooches,  etc.,  with  love  mottoes  ;  shilling 
boxes  of  Crackers,  whose  contents  comprise 
monkeys,  toy  dogs,  masks,  hats,  caps,  and 
riddles;  “  Japanese  Crackers,”  containing 
Jap  toys  and  curios  ;  “  Musical  Toy  ” 

Crackers  ;  pretty  crimson  crepe  Crackers, 
containing  the  amusing  “  Game  of  Goose,” 
etc.  Other  novelties  are  “  Grandmamma's 
Xmas  Box,”  “  The  Little  Picture-makers,” 
with  picture  puzzles,  etc.  ;  “  Lucky  Charms," 
with  novel  and  appropriate  mottoes  ;  “  Rag¬ 
time  Crackers,”  with  niggers,  masks, 
noses,  musical  and  other  toys  ;  “  Motor- 

Cycle  Crackers,”  with  hooters,  horns, 
goggles,  etc.  ;  “  Crusoe  Crackers,”  with 

Man  Friday,  monkey,  dog,  gun.  canoe, 
parrot;  “Water-plane,”  “Winter  Sports,” 
“  Rajah's  Jewel-box,”  “  The  House  that 
Jack  Built,”  “  Masks  and  Faces  ”  (with 
movable  eyes),  “  Fun  on  a  Liner,"’  “  Oriental 
Belles,”  “  Carnival,”  “  Curios  ”  (Brie-a-Brac) 
and  a  lot  of  other  cracker  varieties.  The 
“  Presentation  Watch  ”  contains,  with  12 
crackers,  a  watch,  keeping  excellent  time, 
while  “  Votes  for  Women  ”  Crackers  hold 
with  other  souvenirs  suffraggette  verses 
instead  of  love  mottoes.  The  “  New  2/6 
Box  ”  gives  special  value,  comprising  as  it 
does  3  dozen  crackers,  each  dozen  a  different 
kind,  containing  toys,  jewels,  etc.  The 
“  Artistic  Crackers  for  Table  Decoration  ” 
are  dainty  and  exquisite,  while  the  charming- 
cracker  novelties,  to  stand  upon  the  table, 
and  Christmas  Bells,  etc.,  containing  jewels, 
arc  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  all. 


Recipe  for 

XMAS  PLUM  PUDDING 

Take  three-quarters  of  a  pound  c 
flour,  one  ounce  of 

BORWICK’S 

BAKING  POWDER 

two  ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  suet,  two  pounds  of 
raisins,  one  pound  of  currants,  ten 
ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  almonds, 
one  pound  of  mixed  candied  peel,  salt 
and  spice  to  taste.  Mix  the  ingredients 
well  together,  and  add  six  eggs,  well 
beaten,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
milk ;  divide  in  two,  and  boil  eight  hours  . 


THE  “ADAMS”  QUALITY — “THE  BEST.” 
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Even  in  the  present  time,  after  so  much 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  Scottish 
peasantry  by  writers  of  t lie  Barrie  school, 
the  English,  and  indeed,  the  Scottish  tourist 
will  discover  with  surprise  in  the  N.E.  corner 
of  Ireland,  among  the  nooks  of  Antrim  and 
Down,  a  race  who  preserve  in  their  integrity 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Lowland 
Scottish  country  people  and  who  speak  in 
its  native  purity  the  genuine  Doric. 

Yet  the  Scotsman  set  down  in  the  district 
known  as  “  The  Ards,”  about  ten  miles  from 
Belfast,  might  rub  his  eyes  in  bewilderment 
to  find  himself  in  his  native  land,  so  close  is 
the  resemblance  of  speech  and  manner 
between  this  colony  of  Scots,  separated  by 
centimes  from  the  parent  stock,  and  the 
present  inhabitants  of  North  Britain. 

Not  indeed  from  my  own  personal  know  ¬ 
ledge — for  he  was  of  an  older  date — but 
through  the  mouth  of  a  friend,  to  whom  he 
was  well  known,  I  shall  attempt  with 
some  diffidence  to  portray  a  typical  character 
of  the  humbler  class,  whose  eccentricities 
presented  some  original  features,  and  whose 
fame  has  not  yet  entirely  faded  in  his 
native  district. 

His  name  was  David,  but  he  was  generally 
known  as  Bab's  Davie,  and  for  many  years 
he  followed  the  profession  of  an  itinerant 
cobbler  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  went  from  house 
to  house  making  and  repairing  boots  for  the 
members  of  each  family,  remaining  as  long  in 
one  house  as  there  was  employment  for  him. 

He  was  of  a  reserved  but  not  churlish 
disposition,  and,  while  by  no  means  ignorant, 
had  got  little  book  education. 

It.  was  sufficient  to  advance  any  proposition 
to  fix  Davie  firmly  in  the  contrary  opinion  ; 
and  although  this  invincible  obstinacy  fre¬ 
quently  landed  him  in  an  untenable  position, 
the  hardiest  of  opponents  was  chary  of 
pressing  a  debater  with  such  a  command 
of  personal  repartee  and  plausible  sophistry, 
while  his  habit  of  attributing  all  quotations 
to  the  Bible  (his  sole  library),  was  perplexing 
and  irritating  to  many  a  rival  who,  feeling 
dimly  that  Davie  was  not  right  as  to  the 
source  of  his  information,  was  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  sacred  volume  definitely  to 
assert  his  error. 

And  as  in  a  country  Presbyterian  district 
such  as  I  speak  of,  the  Bible  was  above  all 
criticism,  Davie’s  “  Is  it  no’  in  the  Scriptures, 
man?”  generally  settled  the  discussion. 

Davie,  although  or  perhaps  because  he 
was  married,  was  a  confirmed  despiser  of 
women ;  and  I  think  my  mother  was  the 
only  woman  whom  he  ever  really  respected. 
Towards  her  he  always  softened  his  dictatorial 
and  dogmatic  manner.  I  remember  in  my 
youthful  days  one  occasion  when  Davie  was 
sojourning  in  our  house  engaged  on  the 
herculean  task  of  making  winter  boots  for 
a  family  of  seven. 


My  mother  had  been  in  the  town  of  N - 

that  day  and,  with  some  want  of  judgment, 
had  bought  several  of  us  penny  whistles. 
Fascinated  as  most  children  are  by  the 
occupations  of  a  manual  labourer,  we  were 
generally  to  be  found  clustering  around 
Davie  ;  and  this  evening  we  added  to  our 
customary  inquisition  into  the  industry  of 
boot-making,  the  strident  clamour  of  our 
newly  acquired  toys. 

Davie  bore  it  for  some  time  ;  but  at  last.  Ids 
patience  exhausted,  he  turned  to  my  mot  her  : 

“  It  will  be  yersel',  Mrs.  S —  that  bought 

the  whieps  for  the  laddies  ?  "  he  enquired. 

“  It  was,  indeed,  Davie,"  said  my  mother. 

“An  what  rnicht  ye  pay  for  them?  " 
enquired  Davie  blandly. 

“  Oh,  just  a  penny  each,"  my  mother 
answered. 

“  YYeel,  ma'am,"  grunted  Davie,  “  A’m 
flunkin'  if  ye'd  boclit  them  penny  baps 
apiece  they'd  ’a  been  quieter  on  it." 

My  mother  took  the  hint  ;  and  he  finished 
his  work  undisturbed  by  our  music. 

But  he  wras  not  generally  so  delicate  in 
his  reproofs. 

It  was  rumoured  in  the  country  that  he 
ill-treated  his  wife  ;  and  in  truth  I  think 
she  had  a  sad  enough  life  with  him  some¬ 
times.  For  long  enough  no  one  would 
undertake  the  ungrateful  task  of  remon¬ 
strating  with  him  :  but  at  last  his  minister, 
who  was  no  favourite  of  Davie's,  and  who 
had  recently  taken  to  himself  a  third  help¬ 
mate,  volunteered  to  reprove  the  culprit. 

“  They're  saying  in  the  country,  Davie," 
said  he,  “  that  you  don't  treat  your  wife 
very  well.” 

“  A  weel,"  responded  Davie  with  the  light 
of  battle  in  his  eye,  “  she's  livin’  yet,  Mr. 

•J - ;  an'  you're  at  the  third  yin  a  ready." 

The  subject  languished  after  this.  L  think 
it  was  the  subtle  suggestion  contained  in 
“  a ’ready  ”  that  decided  the  matter  in  Davie’s 
favour  without  further  encounter. 

Some  of  his  similitudes  were  quaint  and 
lively. 

I  think  his  description  of  a  very  tall  young 
man  in  the  parish,  whom  he  alluded  to  as 
being  “  as  lang  as  the  Moral  Law,”  was  a 
very  happy  effort . 

Many  years  ago,  the  Committee  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  management  of  congre¬ 
gations,  and  known  as  a  Visitation  Presbytery, 
called  in  due  course  on  our  congregation. 

It  fell  to  Davie,  as  an  elder  in  the  congre¬ 
gation,  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  minister  towards  his  flock  : 
his  answers  are  sufficient  to  indicate  his 
attitude  towards  the  pastor. 

The  first  question  was,  “  Is  your  minister 
temperate  in  his  habits  ?  " 

“  A’m  no'  sayin’,"  Davie  answered,  “  that 
he  isna'  a  temperate  man ;  but  he's  no'  a 
total  abstainer." 


The  second  ran,  "  Is  your  minister  regular 
in  his.  visitations  among  his  congregation  ?  " 
Weel,  said  Davie,  "  hr*  did  gie  oof  wan 
Sabbath  that  lie  wa<  cornin'  round  onr  wav  : 
but  that’s  a'  we  ever  lieerd  o't  ." 

His  answer  to  the  third  question,  "  Is  your 
minister  hospitable  in  his  habits  ?  "  was 
tinged  with  some  bitterness. 

I  fondly  hope  and  trust  he  is,"  he 
replied  :  “  but  as  for  me  T  hac  never  been 

in  his  hoose.” 

In  his  last  answer  he  was  not  so  guarded. 
The  question  was,  "  is  your  minister  diligent 
in  his  preparation  for  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  "  ? 

"  A’U  no  deny,"  replied  Davie,  “that  lie 
may  use  some  diligence  ;  but  there's  some 
o'  us  flunkin'  it's  ui'  sma'  result." 

But  Davie's  character  was  too  familiar 
to  the  inquisitors  to  permit  his  strictures 
having  much  effect  on  their  opinion  of  the 
clergyman,  who  was  indeed  a  worthy  and 
earnest  man. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  as  elder. 
Davie  thought  it  necessary  to  read  and 
expound  the  Scriptures  to  the  weak  and 
ailing  members  of  the  congregat  ion  ;  and 
his  remarks  on  the  sacred  text  speedily 
became  famous  in  the  country,  albeit  not 
always  in  consonance  with  the  views  of 
orthodox  commentators. 

There  was  in  the  neighbourhood  an  old 
man,  who,  in  failing  health  for  many  years, 
at  last  became  bed-ridden  ;  and  Davie  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  and  reading  to 
him. 

On  one  occasion  the  Rev  Mr.  J - 

arrived  during  these  ministrations,  and  Davie, 
feeling  that  the  etiquette  of  the  occasion 
demanded  the  sacrifice,  offered  the  Bible 
to  his  pastor,  though  with  manifest  reluctance. 

"  Don't  mind  me.  Davie,”  said  Mr.  J  — — . 
“  i’ll  just  sit  and  listen.” 

"  Weel,  if  ye'll  no'  think  it  presumin’,  A  ll 
finish  the  chapter.  We’re  at  the  prodigal 
son,"  said  Davie. 

For  some  time,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
minister  s  presence,  Davie  refrained  from 
comment  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  passage, 
"  And  he  arose  and  came  to  his  father,"  lie 
closed  the  book  impressively. 

Noo  ,  said  he  ;  "A"  want  ve  to  keep 
your  ee  on  this  lad.  Watch  him  ;  for  he's 
a  playboy.  Consider  the  craft  o'  the  carle  ; 
coinin'  back  when  his  money  was  done." 

The  reverend  hearer's  respect  for  his 
gravity  did  not  permit  him  to  wait,  for  the 
rest  of  the  discourse. 

But  Davie's  most  enduring  fame  was 
attained  in  his  great  debate  with  the  school¬ 
master  on  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

About  eighteen  years  ago,  a  small  library 
was  formed  in  the  district ;  and  in  connection 
with  it  occasional  lectures  and  debates  were 
hold  in  the  reading-room.  fn  the  country 
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“  DAVIE  ’’—Continued. 


the  concern  was  known  as  the  “  Society.” 
The  minister  generally  presided  over  the 
meetings. 

The  first  lecture  was  delivered  by  our 
local  schoolmaster,  a  man  at  no  time  averse 
to  displaying  his  rather  superficial  knowledge. 
The  subject  was  “  The  Sun  and  Stars,”  and 
the  lecturer  prefaced  his  remarks  with  the 
announcement  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  by  those  who  failed 
to  understand  him. 

He  proceeded  to  develop  his  subject  by 
describing  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  the 
greater  heavenly  bodies,  and  amongst  other 
astronomical  facts,  enunciated  the  pro¬ 
position  that  the  earth  revolved  around  the 
sun. 

“  Hold  on  t  here  !  ”  said  Davie,  who 
occupied  a  seat  at  the  back.  “  A’m  sur¬ 
prised,  Mr.  J  - ,  tae  see  yc  sittin’  silent 

as  chairman  of  this  meetin’,  when  impeeous 
an’  athestical  doctrine  is  bein’  uttered  before 
ye.  But  A’ll  no’  let  thon  man,”  levelling 
an  accusing  finger  at  the  schoolmaster, 
“  tell  me  that  the  earth  moves  round  the 
sun  while  A’ve  een  to  read  the  Good  Book. 
Doesna'  the  Bible  say  that  Joshua  com¬ 
manded  the  sun  an’  moon  to  stan’  still  ? 
An'  what  for  should  he  tell  them  to  stan' 
still  if  they  were  no’  movin’.” 

“I  can  prove  what  I  say,  Davie,”  cried 
the  schoolmaster. 

“  Can  ye  t  hat  ?  ”  ret  urned  the  undaunted 
champion  of  orthodoxy.  “  I'd  just  like 
tae  hear  your  proofs,  my  man.” 

'Well,”  said  his  opponent,  “you’ll 
acknowledge  that  the  earth  is  a  round, 
globe.”  r 

“  That’s  just  what  A'll  no,”  replied  Davie  ; 
“for  I  dinna  believe  it.” 

"But  it  is  true,”  said  the  schoolmaster  ; 
“  and,  moreover,  the  earth  is  continually 
turning  round  on  its  axis.” 

“  I  hear  ye,”  answered  Davie  ;  “  but  man, 
ye  hae  little  wit.  For  if  the  earth  turns 
on  its  axle,  why  should  a  man  tak’  a  ship 
for  Australia.  Micht  he  no'  just  as  weel 
spcel  up  a  t  ree  an’  wait  till  it  came  round  ?  ” 

“  If  you  know  better  than  I  do,”  cried 
the  exasperated  schoolmaster,  “  maybe  you’ll 
tell  us  what  shape  the  earth  is.” 

“  Tt’ll  just  be  flat,”  replied  Davie,  “  wi’ 
maybe  a  bit  wall  roun’  it  tae  keep  folk  frae 
slippin’  off.” 

“  And  what  w'ill  there  be  on  the  other  side 
of  your  wall  ?  ”  enquired  the  schoolmaster. 

“  There’ll  be  a  wheen  auld  done  moons 
an’  stars,’’  answered  Davie;  “for  every¬ 
body  kens  we  hae  a  new  moon  every  month, 
an’  they  must  throw  the  auld  anes  some¬ 
where.”  i 

Seeing  that  Davie’s  imagination  was 
capable  of  providing  him  with  a  new  solar 
system,  if  necessary,  his  opponent  tried  a  new 
tack. 

“  If  the  earth  is  flat,”  he  said,  “  how  is 
it  that  when  a  ship  is  coming  to  land  a  man 
on  the  shore  can  see  the  top  of  her  masts 
before  he  can  see  the  hull  ?  ” 

“  I  dinna  believe  a  word  o’t,”  said  Davie 
hastily. 

“  Well,”  returned  the  schoolmaster,  “  we’ll 

ask  Tom  D  - there,  who  has  been  to  sea 

for  years.  Is  it  true,  Tom  ?  ” 

“  It  is  that,”  replied  the  sailor. 


“  Aha,”  cried  his  now7  exulting  adversary. 
“  What  have  you  to  say  to  that,  Davie, — 
with  your  flat  earth  ?  ” 

“  What’ll  I  say  to’t,”  returned  the  un¬ 
daunted  Davie.  “  What  need  I  say  to’t  ? 
Doesna’  every  wean  here  ken  that  there’s 
neuks  and  knowes*  in  the  sea  forbye  in  the 
land  ?  " 

The  more  illiterate  or  bigoted  portion  of 
the  audience  was  not  competent  to  impugn 
Davie’s  premises,  and  till  this  day  it  is  a 
tradition  how  Davie  worsted  the  school¬ 
master  about  the  shape  of  the  earth. 

The  spread  of  education  is  rapidly  ex¬ 
tinguishing  such  characters  as  Davie  ;  but 
although  the  balance  is  doubtless  in  favour 
of  progress,  one  sadly  misses  among  the 
younger  people  in  the  rural  districts  the 
originality  of  humour  and  quaintness  of 
expression  that  marked  their  more  primitive 
forefathers.  We  are  better  informed  and 
more  polished  in  the  country  parts  nowadays  ; 
but  we  have  no  Davies  among  us. 

*  Valleys  and  hills. 


MACFARLANE,  LANG  &  CO.’S  CAKES. 

Nothing  in  the  line  of  Christmas  dainties 
could  well  be  more  tempting  than  the  iced 
and  ornamented  cakes  of  Macfarlane,  Lang 
and  Co.  Even  the  pictured  semblance  of  their 
delicious  “  Ailsa,”  “  Canadian  Ice,”  or 
”  Walnut  ”  cakes,  to  name 
but  a  few  in  their  cata¬ 
logue,  is  enough  (to  use 
a  homely  phrase)  “  to  make 
one’s  mouth  water  ;  ”  and 
to  little  people  especially 
they  must  make  a  strong 
appeal  indeed.  Two  of 
Messrs.  Macfarlane,  Lang 
and  C’o.’s  greatest  special¬ 
ties  for  this  Christmas  are 
their  “  Assorted  Short¬ 
bread  ”  and  “  Chocolate 
Victoria  Assortment,”  both 
of  which  are  certain  to 
commend  themselves  to  the 
public,  by  their  variety, 
daintiness,  and  high  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Macfarlane,  Lang  and 
Co.  have  also  introduced 
several  seasonable  novel¬ 
ties  in  the  line  of  decorated 
and  fanciful  enamelled  tins 
of  biscuits.  Our  illustration  shows  a  most 
attractive  novelty  representing  a  leather  golf 
bag,  with  complement  of  clubs,  and  filled 
with  fancy  mixed  biscuits  of  the  best  and 
richest  kind,  which  is  sure  to  be  especially 
appreciated  by  all  patrons  of  the  golf  green. 

THE  COURT  LAUNDRY. 

The  Court  Laundry,  58 a  Harcourt  Street, 
by  its  excellent  management  and  the  profit- 
sharing  system  which  stimulates  its  workers 
to  the  highest  efficiency,  has  long  established 
for  itself  a  first-class  reputation  amongst 
Dublin  laundries.  Situated  as  it  is,  adjoining 
the  spacious  grounds  of  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity,  it  enjoys  an  open  and  clear 
atmosphere  seldom  to  be  found  in  a  city 
environment — in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  both  city  and 
country.  At  the  Manchester  Laundry 
Exhibition  of  1913,  the  Court  Laundry  was 
the  only  Irish  laundry  successful,  winning 
a  silver  medal  for  fancy  ironing  Work,  and 
a  diploma  for  the  making  up  of  shirts  and 
collars.  There  are  regular  van  collections 
and  deliveries  each  week  in  and  around 
Dublin,  embracing  the  wide  district  from 
Balbriggan  on  the  North  to  Lucan  and 
Leixlip  on  the  West,  and  Bray  and  its 
vicinity  on  the  South. 


ATTRACTIVE  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

As  a  distributive  token  of  Christmas  good 
wishes  the  Christmas  Card  is  nowadays  the 
most  prominent  factor  of  the  glad  season. 
In  this  connection  we  may  add  that  few 
Dublin  concerns  can  equal  Messrs.  Waller’s 
establishment  in  Suffolk  Street  in  the  variety 
and  charm  of  these  tender  missions  of  good 
will  to  absent  friends.  To  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  who  cannot  find  it  convenient  to 
visit  this  well -equipped  concern  we  would 
state  that  sample  books  of  the  firm’s  personal 
Christmas  Cards  are  sent  on  receipt  of  one 
shilling.  Messrs.  Waller  also  stock  a  varied 
collection  of  gifts  for  the  library,  the  card- 
table  or  the  boudoir. 

ARTISTS  IN  IRISH  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
WORK. 

We  Irish  people  owe  no  small  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  eminent  Dublin  jewellers, 
Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Hopkins,  of  Lower 
O’Connell  Street;  Dublin.  Rescuers  of 
Ireland's  long-buried  treasures  in  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  this  firm  has  presented  us 
with  replicas  of  such  Celtic  gems  of  the  past 
as  the  Ardagli  Chalice,  the  Tara  Brooch, 
the  Brian  Boru  Harp  Brooch,  and  other 
glorious  relics  of  bygone  Hibernian  skill. 
What  more  appropriate  Irish  Christmas 
present  than  one  of  these  reproduced  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  exquisite  work  of  ancient  Irish 
artificers.  Modern  taste  in  bracelets,  rings, 
Waltham  watches,  tea  and  coffee  services  are 
also  to  be  seen  at  these  tastefully-equipped 

premises.  - 

ATORA  SUET. 

Now  that  the  all-important  proposition 
of  the  Christmas  plum-pudding  is  directly  in 
front  of  us,  Hugon’s  famous  “  Atora  Beef- 
suet  ”  is  sure  to  be  warmly  welcomed  both 
by  housewife  and  cook.  “  Chopping  the 
suet,”  as  most  ladies  know,  is  a  sticky  and 
by  no  means  always  agreeable  task  ;  Atora 
suet,  therefore,  shredded  ready  for  use,  is  a 
great  saver  of  both  time  and  trouble.  It  is 
also  of  unimpeachable  quality,  being  highly 
recommended  for  mincemeats,  pastries,  etc. 
It  can  be  had  too  in  solid  blocks  suitable 
for  frying,  basting,  etc.,  and  costs  only 
10M.  the  1  lb.  package. 


When  the  Queen  travelled 
to  Balmoral  on  Thursday, 
I4th  August,  the  following 
was  the  Luncheon  Menu: — 


Dejeuner 

Consomme  Ecossaise 
(Euf  Mollet  aux  Epinards 
Mignonette  d’Agneau 

Turbigo 

Viandes  Froides 
Salade 

Peches  Imperatrice 

FAROLA 

PUDDING 


“  Was  not  that  a  dainty  dish 
to  set  before  the  Queen  /  ” 


MELLIN’S 


FOOD 


If  Baby  does  not  thrive — is  fretful — ailing — 
troublesome — put  him  on  Mellin’s,  the  perfect 
substitute  for  healthy  motliei’s  milk.  Send  for 
free  sample  to  Mellin’s  Food,  Ltd.,  Peckbam, 
London,  S.E. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  H.M.  GOVERNMENT 
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Lasts  longer  ami  looks  better  than  any  other  make 
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Varnish  Stains  for  Floors 


All  the  advantages  of  Parquet 
—  at  a  fraction  of  the  Cost.  - 


Lavender  Cream 

For  Choice  or  Ordinary  FURNITURE. 

A  lasting  lustrous  Polish,  Will  not  finger-mark 
or  get  sticky.  In  beautiful  Doulton  Vases. 


Paris”  Hat  Dyes 

30  Shades. 


No  Gloss. 

Bottles,  with  Brush,  6d>  complete 


Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stores 


Tint  cards  and]  pattern  boards  of  the  goods  may  be  had  from  any  dealer 
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Ironmongers,  Druggists,  (j 

and  Colour  Dealers. 
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sfionld  have  is  that 
which  forms  flesh — 
makes  muscle,  hone, 
brain. 
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The  Red  Right  Hand  of  Ulster. 

*•  ////•:  RIGHT  HAM)  UF  GOD  HATH  THE  PIIE-EM I.\ENCE." 

fty  Francks  iJo.seph  higger,  M.R.I.A. 


Of  all  the  symbols  of  Ireland  that  adopted 
by  l  Is  ter  and  the  O  Neills  is  the  most  ancient 
and  most  widely  distributed  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  Dextera  I)ei.  the 
Hight  Hand  ofJGod.  was  se(  up  by  Saul  at 
(  arinel  in  token  of  the  victory  over  A  gag  and 


THH  SEAL  OF  HUGH  O'NEILL.  PRINCE 
OF  ULSTER. 

Circa  A  D.  1 :i:{:S. 

the  Amalekites.  It  was  brought  out  of 
bgypt  by  the  Israelites.  Jews  and  Maliom- 
medans  have  it  over  their  doors  still  at  Tunis  : 
it  is  over  the  great  gate  at  the  Alhambra, 
and  is  used  bv  many  people,  including  the 
Jews,  when  taking  an  oath.  The  uplifted 
right  hand  is  the  sign  of  victory  :  it.  was  borne 
on  the  Roman  standards  as'  the  symbol  of 
power  and  triumph.  It  is  the  sign  of 
benediction  and  the  hand  of  glory.  It  is 
found  in  the  sixth  century  mosaics  in  the 
Church  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna — it  is  seen 
over  the  door  of  Ferrara  Cathedral  with  a 
wheel  cross  behind  it.  It  surmounts  the 
gloat  Crucifix  at  Romsey  Abbey  and  is 
depicted  on  the  twelfth  century  seal  of  St 
Andrew's  Cathedral  at  Wells.  '  It  is  con¬ 
stantly  referred  to  in  the  Seriptiu'es-  "  The 
Right  lland  of  God  bringeth  mighty  tilings 
to  puss.  In  Christian  times  it  is  always 
iised  as  the  symbol  of  the.  first  person  of  the 
Blessed  irinity,  and  so  it  appears  on  the 
High  Crosses  at  Nells  in  Meath  and  at  Clon- 
macnoise  and  Monasterboiee.  The  Red 
Right  Hand  is  the  well-known  symbol  of  the 


THE  RED  RIGHT  HAND  OF  ULSTER 
AND  THE  O'NEILLS. 

O'Neills,  the  lambh  dean,;  it  is  shown  on  a 
remarkably  fine  seal  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  Prince 


of  Ulster,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  Four 
Masters  under  the  year  13(54,  “  the  best  man 
of  the  Irish  of  his  time,  having  gained  the 
palm  for  humanity,  hospitality,  valour  and 
renown  — surely  a  noble  epitaph  for  an 
Irish  King.  Sir  Bernard  Burke  describes 
this  seal  as  "  an  exquisite  specimen  of  art, 
the  finest  work  of  the  kind  connected  with 
Ireland  it  is  to  be  observed,  too, 

that  the  hand  as  in  other  early  seals  of  the 
family  of  O  Neill  is  a  dexter  hand."  This 
only  follows  the  whole  tradition  of  the 
symbol,  "  The  Right  Hand  of  God,"  the  hand 
of  power  and  might  and  blessing,  and  so  forms 
a  fitting  device  for  the  Northern  province, 
proud  of  her  position,  proud  of  her  past  as 
well  as  of  the  lordly  O  Neills  whose  Avar  cry 
was  lambh  deary  abu— lambh  deary  Eirinn. 
There  is  a  stupid  misunderstanding  abroad 
about  the  left  hand,  which  has  no  real 
symbolic  meaning  except  a  sinister  one. 
This  arises  from  a  legend  of  an  O'Neill 
chieftain  cutting  ofi  his  hand  and  flinging  it 
.ashore,  from  a  boat,  in  order  that  he ''might 
claim  the  land  as  having  first  touched  it 
I  he  Right  Hand  w  as  in  constant  use  centuries 
before  this  legend  was  concocted,  and  the 
Dextera  Dei  hat!  a  world-wide  symbolic  use 
anterior  even  to  the  recorded  ancestry  of 
the  princely  O'Neills.  At  the  present  time 
(lie  Red  Hand  has  come  into  a  fuller  use 
than  ever  before.  It  is  used  by  all  parties 
on  varying  occasions,  so  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  at  least  correctly  used  and  its 
meaning  fully  understood. 


Belfast  in  the  Days  of  Steam. 

Continued  f  rom  page  10. 

retire  expressed  his  intention,  young  Harland 
found  his  chance  to  take  over  the  business — 
as  well  as  an  adjoining  small  yard.  That 
was  in  1858,  and  then  three  years  later  he 
louud  a  most  congenial  partner  in  Gustavus 
Wilhelm  Wolff,  a  young  German  who,  after 
being  educated  in  Liverpool,  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  Messrs.  Whitworth,  of 
Manchester.  W  it h  this  combination  there¬ 
after  began  the  extraordinary  progress  bv 
which  an  insignificant  undertaking  has  been 
expanded  into  the  most  magnificent  ship¬ 
building  yard  on  the  lace  of  the  earth,  from  the 
slipways  of  which  in  recent  years  "  the  largest 
ship  in  the  world  has  again  and  again  been 
launched. 

lo  8ir  Edward  Harland  s  business  capacity 
and  inventive  genius  this  result  is  largely  due 

a  tribute  which  none  would  more  willingly 
pay  than  the  present  head  of  the  firm,  Baron 
L’irrie,  K.P,  who  was  admitted  a  partner 
in  J874. 

Harland  was  very  original  in  his  methods, 
and  to  him  is  credited  the  idea  of  the  saloon 
amidships — which  totally  revolutionised  ship 
accommodation.  Work  with  him  was 
almost  a  passion,  and  work  in  his  mind  meant 
thoroughness  in  everything.  Ho  carried 
in  his  right-, hand  vest  pocket  a  small  ivory 
pencil,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  turning 
in  lus  fingers  he  stuck  on  it  a  blob  of  sealing 
wax,  upon  which  his  first  finger  rested  as  he 
scribbled  or  sketched.  In  the  same  pocket 
ho  always  carried  a  lump  of  chalk.  Harland 
could  not  live  without  that  chalk.  In  the 


old  days  he  used  to  spend  his  Sundays  in¬ 
specting  the  great  ships  on  the  stocks  in  the 
yard.  V  lien  his  eagle  eye  detected  a 
blemish,  out  came  the  chalk  and  the  flaw  w  as 
marked  with  a  cross,  round  which  was  a 
circle.  On  Monday  morning  Harland  s 
cross  and  circle  revealed  the  defect  to  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  work.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  the  terror  of  the  cross  and  circle 
was  a  keen  incentive  to  thoroughness  on 
Hie  part  of  the  whole  staff.  Everyone  knew 
that  a  piece  of  careless  or  slipshod  work 
might  be  pounced  upon  by  the  vigilant  eve 
of  "the  Head." 

Accuracy  with  him  was  the  be-all  of  life. 
He  carried  a  small  ivory  foot-rule  in  his 
pocket,  and  it  was  always  flying  out  to  test 
the  dimensions  of  anything,  from  a  collar 
to  a  sock.  He  designed  his  own  clothes, 
collars,  shirts,  socks,  and  boots. 

He  was  equally  particular  about  his  boots. 
He  had  a  plaster  cast  of  his  foot  made,  and 
the  boots  were  made  to  fit  this  pattern  as 
closely  as  possible  He  tolerated  no  error, 
however  small.  It  was  this  appalling  lust 
of  detail  that  made  Harland  &  Wolff. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  close  association 
with  this  man  made  Baron  Pirrie  so  well  fitted 
to  take  his  place  as  head  cf  the  big  concern  ? 
As  boy  and  man  he  has  studied  every  detail 
of  the  mighty  business  of  which  he' is  now 
head.  And  in  this  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  although  the  Belfast  firm 
has  built  all  the  ships  of  the  big  White  Star 
line,  covering  the  five  oceans,  yet  never  has 
there  been  a  written  contract  as  to  price 
between  them.  Such  is  reputation. 

e  started  out  to  discuss  the  association 
of  steam  and  Belfast’s  prosperity,  and  though 
I  have  dealt  so  far  merely  on  its  influence  in 
the  evolution  of  the  shipbuilding  still  the 
potent  connection  of  steam  with  other  Belfast 
industries,  such  as  its  linen  and  its  tobacco, 
could  be  w  orked  out  on  parallel  lines.  It  may 
strike  the  observer  as  incongruous  that 
Belfast  should  have  attained  pre-eminence  in 
so  many  and  diverse  lines  of  business.  What 
can  there  bo  in  common  between  two  such 
disconnected  industries  as  linen  and  ship¬ 
building  '!  There  is,  however,  just,  this 
close  interdependence  that,  while  in  the  yards 
the  labour  employed  is  almost  entirely  that 
of  men.  in  the  spinning  mills  it  is  practically 
entirely  female,  and  thus  the  industries  are 
excellently  complimentary.  It  is  strange 
to  think  that  Belfast  really  had  its  fame  first 
as  a  cotton  centre.  So  great  was  its  pros¬ 
perity  that  just  a  little  over  a  century  ago 
t  here  were  14,000  cotton  operatives  in  Belfast 
alone,  while  within  a  radius  of  ten.  miles 
there  were  quite  as  many  more.  A  very 
probable  theory  for  the  change  is  that  the 
cotton  industry  had  waned  through  the 
manufacturers  cutting  prices— and  still  more 
by  the  American  war  putting  a  stoppage 
on  the  import  of  raw  cotton. 

It  is  invidious  to  draw  comparisons  between 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  can  serve  no  impor¬ 
tant  purpose.  There  are  many  inferences 
to  be  drawn  as  to  the  different  state  of  affairs 
in  each  city.  Both  have  their  good  qualities, 
but  practice  is  always  better  than  preaching. 
Why  did  Dublin  not  take  advantage  of  the 
introduction  of  steam  ?  Is  it  that  her 
people  are  more  prone  to  theories  than 
action. 
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The  only  food  Baby 


MELLIN’S  FOOD 


is  the  only  perfect  sub¬ 
stitute  for  breast  milk 
—starch  free,  wholly 
digestible,  highly 
nutritive. 
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Dublin  in  the  Days  of  Sail,  1813 

Continued  from  page  6. 

plied  between  the  East  coast  fishing  grounds 
and  the  metropolis.  Some  thousands  of 
families  derived  a  livelihood  from  this  traffic, 
for  the  Dubliners  of  the  century  between 
1/50  and  1850  were  extremely  fond  of  shell¬ 
fish.  The  greatest  quantity  of  lobsters 
came  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  was  then 
a  safe  sanctuary  for  Irish  folk  who  wished  to 
avoid  arrest  and  incarceration  for  debt. 
But  the  best  lobsters  were  procured  from 
Lambay,  Howth  and  Skerries,  and  further 
supplies  were  conveyed  from  the  Saltee 
Islands  by  Bullock,  Dunleary  and  Howth 
fishermen.  There  were  oyster  beds  at 
Clontarf,  and  it  was  customary  to  “  lift  ” 
the  succulent  bivalve  at  Arklow  and  let  it 
fatten  at  Sutton  and  Howth  for  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  city  market.  A  hundred  years  ago 
it  was  possible  to  purchase  perfectly  sound 
oysters  direct  from  the  fishing  boats  at  the' 
Southern  quays  for  twopence  per  dozen  or 
even  less. 

A  short  article  of  this  description  neces¬ 
sarily  omits  many  details  of  interest,  but  the 
present  generation  of  Dubliners  have  roj 
conception  of  the  mendicancy  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  city  immediately  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  finally  dissolved.  Importunate 
beggars  worried  apprehensive  travellers  taking 
ship  for  Great  Britain  and  moidhered  fresh 
arrivals  from  the  other  side  who  were  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  discomforts  of  their 
voyage.  Every  respectable  street  in  the 
city  was  patrolled,  on  an  average,  by  eight 
sturdy  beggars,  and  shopping  in  Grafton 
Street  lost  much  of  its  present-day  pleasure 


owing  to  the  pertinacity  of  those  who  made' 
a  living  by  mendicancy.  No  effective 
police  force  had  yet  been  organised,  and  the* 
Poor  Law  system  was  not  established  until 
more  than  thirty  years  later.  The  streets 
were  still  lighted  by  small  oil  lamps  ;  only 
twenty-six  were  erected  to  illumine  the  wide 
circumference  of  Stephen’s  Green,  and  the 
theatres,  like "  private  dwellings,  were  lit 
with  candles. '  a.  Nevertheless,  we  have  heard 
on  old  man  affirm  years  ago  that  his  grand¬ 
mother  considered  the  new  gas  lamps,  which 
she  saw  introduced  in  1825,  inferior  in  lighting 
power  to  the  oil  lamps  which  they  superseded. 
Whether  the  old  lady’s  judgment  was  correct 
or  otherwise,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  in¬ 
candescent  gas  burner  of  our  time  competes 
very  successfully  with  electricity  for  domestic 
lighting.  The  problem  is,  Will  our  successors 
in  2013  consider  our  conveniences  as  crude 
and  slow  as  we  regard  those  at  the  disposal 
of  our  predecessors  in  1813  ? 


FOR  CHRISTMASTIDE. 


PRETTY  TOYS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Youngsters  at  Christmas  time  turn  to  the 
toyshop  with  all  the  zest  and  devotion  of 
the  Moslem  towards  Mecca.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  may  mention  that  splendid  toy 
emporium  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Dixon,  14  Suffolk 
Street,  Dublin,  which  all  discriminating 
children  in  the  Irish  capital  look  on  with 
approval  at  this  period  of  the  year.  There 
is  to  be  seen  in  lavish  array  the  most  modern 
of  mechanical  toys.  These  embrace  model 
steam  engines,  electric  motors,  the  latest 
triumphs  in  aviation  toys,  etc.  By  all  means 
gratify  the  youngsters  by  taking  them  to 
Dixon’s,  at  14  Suffolk  Street. 


FAMOUS  VIOLET  PERFUMES. 

From  the  Violet  Nurseries,  Henfield,  Sussex, 
nnumerable  patrons  secure  these  beautiful 
perfume  preparations,  known  as  the*  Allen 
Brown  Specialities.  Of  these  we  devote 
mention  to  the  Perfume  Hampers  |of  the  firm. 
These  will  be  found  to  form  ideal  Christmas 
gifts.  Then  there  is 
the  Allen  -  Brown’s 
Motor  Toilet  Case, 
which  may  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  “  just  the 
thing  ”  for  our 
motorist  friends  at 
Christmas.  Under 
distinguished  patron¬ 
age  these  Sussex 
Violet  Nurseries  are 
appreciated  by 
{whose  refine- 
and  culture 
unite  in  welcoming  the 
beautiful  and  artistic. 

Regarding  the  neat 
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our  readers  who 


catalogue  issued  by 
this  firm,  with  its  lists 
of  Violet  Soaps,  Violet 
Bath  Preparations 
Violet  Toilet  Speciali¬ 
ties,  Violet  Sachets, 
etc.,  we  would  advise 

,  -  a^e  anxious  and  critical  in 

the  bestowaDof  suitable  Christmas  gifts  to 
address  Misses  A.  and  D.  Allen-Brown, 
l'.R.H.S.,  VioletlNurseries,  Henfield,  Sussex, 
and  thus  securest  heir  price  list. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  I NJ]?  UMBRELLAS  AND 
WALKING-STICKS. 

Utility  and 
ornament 
unite  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  um¬ 
brella  a  suit- 
a  b 1 e  and 
appr  o  p  r  i  a  t  o 
Christmas  gift. 

In  a  humid 
climate  such 
as  ours  par¬ 
ticularly  is  this 
the  case.  Re¬ 
garding  an 
ideal  place  to 
obtain  these 
articles  it 
would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a 
better  concern 
than  one  of 
Francis  Smyth 
&  Son’s  estab¬ 
lishments,  viz., 

75  Grafton 
Street,  4  Lr. 

Sackville 
Street,  and  12 
Parliament 
Street,  Dublin. 

Being  both 
manufacturers 
and  retailers, 
this  firm  en- 
j  o  y  s  advan- 
tages  over 
mere  impor¬ 
ters.  Just  now 
a  complete 


stock  of  the  very  best  umbrellas  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  here  to  be  seen.  Ladies'  coloured 
umbrellas,  fast  colours,  are  among  the  articles 
which  are  now  finding  favour  from  the  fair  sex. 
At  Messrs.  Smyth  &  Son’s  one  can  be  now 
ideally  suited.  Children’s  umbrellas  in 
ample  stock  are  here  a  speciality.  In  the 
matter  of  walking  sticks  and  Irish  Black¬ 
thorns,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of 
prospective  purchasers  to  the  splendid 
selection  stocked  by  this  firm,  characterised 
by  moderation  in  price. 

THE  IDEAL  SOAP  FOR  TOILET  AND 
BATH. 

Regarded  everywhere  as  a  perfect  beauti- 
tymg  and  pacifying  toilet  accessory,  the 
much-praised  “  Albion  ”  Milk  and  Sulphur 
Soap  combines  lavatory  and  hygienic  pro¬ 
perties  in  quite  a  remarkable  degree.  Its 
numerous  feminine  patrons,  the  majority  of 
whom  move  in  the  most  exclusive  circles, 
are  united  in  their  commendatory  testi¬ 
monials  as  to  its  complexional  merits.  To 
this  we  may  add  the  more  strictly  scientific 
analysis  as  to  its  purity,  which  is 'subscribed 
to  by  eminent  chemists  and  famous 
physicians.  Fortified  by  this  dual  testi- 
mony,  there  surely  is  no  room  for  scepticism 
regarding  the  claims  of  the  “  Albion  ”  Milk 
and  Sulphur  Soap,  to  be  ideally  suited  for 
the  toilet  and  the  bath.  Free  from  artificial 
colouring  and  immune  from  any  impurities 
calculated  to  injure  the  delicate  skin,  this 
Soap  can  be  freely  introduced  into  every 
home.  Made  up  in  toilet  tablets,  bath 
bowls,  etc.,  this  refreshing  hygienic  toilet 
luxury  may  be  obtained  from  all  chemists, 
grocers  and  similar  establishments. 

HEATHER’S  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Winter  is,  above  all  other  seasons,  the  time 
when  we  should  most  look  to  the  soundness 
of  our  own  and  our  children’s  footwear,  and 
what  Christmas  gift  could  be  more  seasonable 
or  acceptable  than  a  pair  of  Heather  Brothers’ 
up-to-date,  soft,  pliable  boots  or  shoes,  in 
box  calf,  glace  kid,  or  chrome  leather,  all 
most  fashionable  at  the  moment.  They  have 
special  departments  each  for  gentlemen, 
ladies,  boys,  girls  and  children,  in  all 
of  which  the  greatest  variety  may  be 
selected  from,  at  most  moderate  prices,  and 
with  the  assurance  of  having  up-to-date  and 
reliable  goods  only.  Their  Evening  Shoes 
Department  for  ladies  is  sure  to  meet  with  a 
large  share  of  public  patronage  at  Christmas. 


A  Substantial  Breakfast. 

For  breakfast,  the  pot  of  freshly  mixed  Colman’s  Mustard 
is  as  essential  as  the  bacon  and  the  eggs.  Pungent  but  never 
fiery,  Colman’s  Mustard  acts  as  an  incentive  to  appetite  from 
the  moment  you  put  it  on  your  plate:  while  its  warmth 
aids  digestion. 

Made  dishes  such  as  rissoles  are  less  digestible 
than  plain  meat,  fish  or  poultry.  All  the 
more  reason  for  eating  Colman’s  Mustard 
with  them. 

Qman’s 
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WALLER  &  CO 


20  SUFFOLK  STREET, 


Have  always  in  Stock 
a  large  supply  of 


DAY  BOOKS,  LEDGERS,  JOURNALS, 
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should  have  so  degenerated  !  Lever  and 
Lover  did  not,  indeed,  originate  the  comic 
Irishman  of  the  lower  orders.  He  derives 
more  or  less  from  Maria  Edgeworth.  He 
existed,  and,  I  think,  still  exists,  though 
rarely,  in  real  life.  His  existence  witnesres 
to  the  influence  which  the  late  18th  century 
and  the  early  19th  century  gentry  had  over 
their  dependants.  They,  the  gentry,  de¬ 
veloped  certain  qualities,  irresponsibility, 
gaiety,  recklessness,  courage,  wit.  Their 
servants  and  dependants  took  to  imitating 
them.  They  very  soon  surpassed  them  in 
certain  respects.  Micky  Free  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  quick-witted  person  with  a  very 
strong  literary  sense.  He  is,  intellectually, 
greatly  his  master’s  superior.  Handy  Andy’s 
history  is  mainly  a  record  of  blunders  ;  but 
they  are  the  blunders  of  a  man  whose  mind 
has  worked  too  much  rather  than  too  little  ; 
the  results  of  a  high  natural  intelligence  and 
a  very  deficient  education.  Both  Micky 
Free  and  Handy  Andy  provoke  our  mirth, 
and  we  laugh  at  them,  not  merely  with  them. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  them 
and  their  degenerate  descendants,  the  stage 
Irishman  of  yesterday.  We  feel  all  along 
that  Micky  and  Andy  are  perfectly  ready 
to  join  in  our  mirth.  IV e  never  mock  or 
flout  them.  We  take  part  with  them  in  a 
delicious  game  which  they  play  for  their 
own  amusement  and  ours.  The  later  stage 
Irishman,  the  unworthy  descendant  of  these 
great  and  famous  men,  is  mocked  at  and 
despised  by  those  who  are  amused  at  him. 
The  others,  whom  his  buffooneries  fail  to 
move  to  smiles,  turn  from  him  in  mere 
disgust.  Nevertheless  Micky  Free  and 
Handy  Andy  were  his  ancestors,  and  Lever 
and  Lover  were  the  godparents  who  brought 
him  into  that  elect  church  of  the  world's 
typical  men.  And  the  comic  Irishman  of 
stage  tradition  did  derive  from  a  reality. 
His  prototype  once  actually  existed  in  the 
flesh. 

Now  he  exists  no  longer,  and  the  stage 
Irishman  has  ceased  to  correspond  to  any 
reality.  He  must  go.  The  sharp  sword  of 
Bernard  Shaw  has  pierced  his  heart.  We 
cannot  regret  his  departure  ;  but  it  is  still 
permissible,  I  hope,  to  sigh  over  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  original,  whom  Lever  and 
Lover  knew.  Shaw  has  killed  the  spectre, 
tattered,  disreputable,  contemptible,  which 
haunted  the  stage.  It  was  a  greater  than 
Shaw  who  killed  the  original.  The  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  reckless,  rollicking  Irishman, 
peasant  or  gentleman,  dates  from  the  Famine 
and  the  passing  of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Courts  Act.  Not  even  in  the  breasts  of 
the  men  of  our  nation  could  gaiety  survive 
hunger,  fever  and  death.  The  advent  of 
a  race  of  speculative  land  buyers  who  pur¬ 
chased  at  ridiculous  prices  the  estates  of 
bankrupt  proprietors  and  set  to  work  straight¬ 
way  to  secure  fifty  per  cent,  or  so  on  their 
outlay  brought  home  to  the  Irish  gentry 
as  nothing  else  could  the  mournful  truth 
that  an  inevitable  nemesis  waits  on  reckless¬ 
ness.  A  great  sadness  laid  hold  on  Ireland. 
Out  of  the  sadness  has  come  a  seriousness 
of  purpose,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  most 
excellent  thing  and  will  go  in  the  end  to 
the  building  up  of  a  New  Jerusalem  on  Irish 
soil. 


THE  vSTAGE  IRISHMAN. 

Continued  from  pet ge  15. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  increasing 
seriousness  of  ours  is  partly  accountable 
for  our  intense  hatred  of  the  stage  Irishman. 
His  prototype  laughed  and  made  laughter. 
He  remains  a  pitiful  figure  of  worn-out  fun, 
the  wrinkles  showing  plainly  through  the 
paint  and  enamel  of  his  poor  made-up  face. 
We  hate  him,  no  doubt,  because  he  is  a 
sham,  but  I  am  afraid  we  hate  him  also 
somewhat  because  he  wants  to  laugh,  poor 
fellow.  We  ought  to  pity  him  ;  but  the 
very  idea  of  laughter  is  so  abhorrent  to  our 
new  mood  of  deadly  earnestness  that  we  hate 
him  worse  than  ever  for  his  grin. 

And  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  by 
getting  rid  of  laughter  we  escape  the  irri¬ 
tating  insults  of  the  stage  Irishman.  We 
may  succeed  in  convincing  all  the  world 
that  nothing  is  further  from  our  natures 
t  han  irresponsible  gaiety  ;  but  if  we  do  we 
shall  merely  prepare  the  way  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  type  of  stage  Irishman. 
I  already  seem  to  see  him  coming.  Lover 
and  Lever  gave  the  impulse  to  the  creation 
of  the  old  type.  The  genius  of  a  greater 
man  than  either  of  them  has  sketched  for 
us  the  features  of  a  new  stage  Irishman. 
I  admire  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Synge  as 
much  as  any  man  can.  But  the  very  great¬ 
ness  of  Synge's  genius,  the  splendid  strength 
of  his  writing,  has  its  dangers.  Synge  seems 
to  me  to  have  obsessed  our  dramatists  and 
hardly  one  of 
them  seems  — — - 

able  to  see 
Ireland  e  x- 
cept  through 
Synge’s  eyes. 

The  result  is 
that  t  h  e 
types  which 
Synge  evolv¬ 
ed  from  di¬ 
rect  observa- 
tion  are 
becoming 
convent!  o  n- 
alised,  st  e  r- 
e  o  t  y  p  e  d  . 

They  are 
reprodu  c  e  d 
again  and 
again,  under 
the  influence 
of  Synge 
without  re¬ 
ference  any 
longer  to  the 
people  and 
things  which 
actually  ex¬ 
ist.  This  is 
exactly  what 
happened 
after  Lover 
and  Lever 
gave  Handy 
Andy  and 
Micky  Free 
to  the  world. 

Men  who 
were  ait'  acted 
to  the  types 
drew  and  re¬ 
drew  these 


characters  without  reference  to  living  Irish, 
men.  The  reality  departed  from  the  figures. 
They  became  puppets,  dolls,  stage  conven¬ 
tions.  If  we  go  on  submitting  ourselves  to  the 
overpowering  fascination  of  Synge’s  genius 
the  reality  will  depart  from  our  figures  too. 
We  shall  produce  another  convention,  a  new 
stage  Irishman,  and  I  think  he  will  be  a 
more  disagreeable  person  than  the  old  one. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  choice  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea,  but  if  I  have  to  make  it, 
I  should  prefer,  I  think,  to  be  regarded  by 
the  world  at  large  as  the  fellow-countryman 
of  poor  Tim  Haffigan  rather  than  counted 
kin  to  those  fate-ridden  peasants  of  our 
more  recent  drama.  Tim  Haffigan’s  oaths 
are  innocuous  inanities.  Theirs  are  cold- 
drawn  blasphemies.  Tim  Haffigan  was  an 
incompetent  failure,  but  he  preserved 
a  certain  spurious  merriment  to  the 
last.  These  new  Irishmen  wander  down 
into  the  darkness  of  the  bottomless  pit 
with  helplessly  sorrowful  faces.  But  I 
see  no  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  stage 
Irishman  of  either  kind.  There  are  still 
nearly  four  millions  of  us  in  this  island,  some 
fat,  some  lean,  some  competent,  some,  no 
doubt,  helpless  ;  some  sane,  some,  I  regret 
to  say,  morbid.  We  have  choice  enough. 
Why  should  we  insist  upon  a  formula  ?  Why 
try  to  confine  life  within  the  limits  of 
a  creed  ? 
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Some  Invasions  of  Ireland. 

The  Landing  of  the  French  at  Carrickfergus,  February,  1  7  SO. 

To  this,  Thourot's  Invasion,  was 'due  the  formation  of  the  first  Volunteer  Corps  established  in  Ireland ,  Thourot  was" an  Irish 

.Jacobite,  settled  in  France,  and  his  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  O'  Farrell. 

From  the  picture  in  the.  possession  of  F.  ./.  Bigger,  M,R.I,A.,  Belfast, 
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SOME  INVASIONS  OF  IRELAND 


H.M.S.  Brilliant.  Marshal  Bellisle  ( T  hour  of  s  Flagship).  H.M.S.  JEolus.  La  Blonde.  H.M.S.  Pallas  La  Terpsichore. 

Final  Defeat  of  Thourot’s  French  Fleet  after  the  Landing  at  Carrickfergus,  1760 

The  British  Squadron,  under  Captain  Elliot,  encountered  the  French  vessels  off  the  Isle  of  Man  on  28 th  February,  1700,  and  defeated 
them  after  a  spirited  engagement.  From  a  Rare  Print  “ Painted  by  Richard  Wright,  from  the  Real  Ships," and  dated  14 th  March,  1702. 

In  the  Collection  of  F.  j.  Bigger,  M  R. I. A.,  Belfast. 


Defeat  of  the  French  Squadron,  off  Tory  Island,  Co.  Donegal, 

By  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  October  12th,  1798 

The  French  Squadron  consisted  of  th(  Hoche,  a  vessel  of  seventy-four-guns,  eight  frigates 
and  a  schooner,  containing  3,000  men.  Wolfe  Tone  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  Hoche; 
he  was  arrested,  after  the  sea  fight,  tried  by  cou rtmartud  and  died  mysteriouslu  in  prison. 
From  a  rare  print  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  James  Collins  of  Dublin. 


The  Hoche  in  tow  of  the  Doris  at  Lough  Swilly,  October,  1798 

From  an  old  print  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor. 
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Some  invasions  of  Ireland 


The  Ladv  of  the  House 


The  Landing  of  William  III.  at  Carrickfergus 

An  attempt  by  a  modern  Ulster  Artist  to  realize  the  comma  to  Ireland  of  the  "  Boy  who  beat  his  Father-in-law. 
From  the  picture  in  the  possession,  of  F.  J.  Bigger,  M.R.I.A.,  Belfast. 


Napoleon's  Great  Safety  Raft,  Constructed  at  Brest  in  August,  1798 

For  the  Invasion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  raft  consisted  of  nine  old  ships  lashed  together,  covered  with  a  platform  on  which  was 
placed  a  battery  ;  500  cannon  were  to  be  mounted,  and  20,000  men  carried. 

A  steam  engine  was  to  propel  the  raft .  " i  with  wheels  to  go  in  the  water. 

From  the  Model  presented  to  the  French  Directory. 


The  French  at  Castlebar  on  27th  August,  1798,  after  Landing  at  Killala 

From  this  engagement  the  raw  militia  regiments  fled  before  the  French  and  their  Irish  friends  nd™  Pears'’ 

affair  “  The  Castlebar  Races."  From  the  drawing  by  F.  Dodd,  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  A.  and  J  .  I  eats. 
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ITIES  are,  I  think,  much  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  country  ever  is.  This  is 
not  to 


arrive  at  last  at  a  city,  the  New  Jerusalem. 
I  suppose  that  all  his  cities  are  tentative 


say  that  it  is 
pleasanter  to 
live  in  the 
city  than  in 
the  country. 

Some  people 
are  afflicted 
with  a  kind 
of  yearning 
for  pave¬ 
ments  and 
are  never 
really  happy 
when  they 
are  away 
from  the 
noise  of 
trams  and 
the  flare  of 
shop  win¬ 
dows.  I  am 
not  one  of 
these.  A 
p  rol  o  n  g  ed 
sojourn  in  a 
town  of  any 
size  makes 
me  irritable. 

I  want  to  get 
away  again 
to  s  o  m  e 
place  where 
I  can  be  my¬ 
self — though 
this  is  a  poor 
e  n  ough 
thing  to  be 
— and  not  a 
mere  mem¬ 
ber  of  a 
crowd.  But, 
though  I 
like  the 
country 
better,  the 
city  is  more 
interesting, 
provokes  me 
more  to 
thought 
and  excites 
me  to  em¬ 
bark  on 
voyages  of 
d  is  c  o  v  ery 
into  the 
meaning  of 
things.  Man 
began  his 
career  on 
earth  in  the 
country. 

Not  even  the  highest  of  higher  critics  will  deny 
that  Eden  was  a  rural  district.  He  will 


future  is  always  more  exciting  than  the  past. 
Of  all  cities  which  1  have  seen  Dublin  is  the 

most  in¬ 
teresting 
to  me.  I  do 
not  know 
why  this 
should  be 
so.  I  am 
not  a  native 
of  Dublin, 
bound  to  it 
by  ties  of 
birth  or 
citizenship. 
I  have  never 
lived  there 
for  more 
than  a 
month  or  so 
at  a  time, 
of  late  years 
very  seldom 
for  as  much 
as  a  week  at  a 
stretch.  Nor 
can  Dublin 


be  ranki 

?d  as 

one  of 

the 

w  o  r  1 

d  ’  s 

great  < 

?api- 

t  a  1  s  . 

I 

should 

be 

very  sorry 

to  descri 

be  it 

as  provincial, 

but  it 

falls 

s  o  m  e  v 

••  hat 

short  of 

be- 

ing  a  metro- 

polis. 

Yet, 

I  do 

not 

know  why, 

Dublin 

has 

a  spec 

i  a  1 

f  a  scination 

for  me. 

no 

doubt 

for 

many  others 

besides 

me. 

It  is,  sur 

ely. 

one  of 

the 

“George  A.  Birmingham.” 

(Rev.  canon  j.  o.  hannay.  a.m.) 

efforts  to  realise  that  civic  perfection  and  it  is 
this  which  makes  them  interesting.  The 


the  meaning  of  the  life  of  a 
for  instance,  impresses  me 


most  illusive 
of  cities.  It 
is  not  easy 
to  get  at  the 
heart  of  any 
city.  Yet 
very  often 
one  finds  a 
word  or  a 
phrase 
which  seems 
to  give  an 
insight  into 
city.  New  York, 
with  a  sense  of 
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Dedicated  to  Irish  Valour  by  R.  Catoi 
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ftatbavine  Csnan. 

I. 

The  sod  of  turf  is  lighted, 

The  little  table  spread, 

Lest  any  heavenly  Travellers 

Should  pass  unwarmed ,  unfed. 
Lwist  year  the  song  and  laughter 
Rang  to  the  smolcy  rafter, 

Now  Pat  is  with  the  Rangers, 
And  Con — among  the  dead. 

II. 

The  two  old  people  lonesome, 
Dream  of  the  good  days  gone, 
When  Pat  was  safe  and  little, 

And  Con  was  all  their  own. 
Dear,  starry  Child  in  Manger, 

Be  good  to  one  poor  Ranger 
And  two  old  lonesome  people 
And  Con  that  sleeps  his  lone. 
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The  fight  at  Pieters  Hill,  where  the  1st  Connauj 
1st  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers  and  the  2nd  Royal  Ir 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  BATTLE:  IRISH  GUARDS  MAKING  SI 

To  die  with  a  prayer  on  the  lips,  and  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  life  is  being  laid  down,  is  an  ideal  death  for  a  soldier.  Even  in  t 
beauty  in  such  an  act  of  piety  as  that  which  is  recorded  of  some  of  the  Irish  Guards  in  connection  with  a  recent  action  on  the  Continent.  A 
dropped  upon  their  knees  for  a  few  moments  in  prayer.  Then,  with  the  light  of  battle  in  their  eyes  and  a  shout  of  confidence  upon  their  lips,  th 
of  them  pressed  the  attack  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  position.  Something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Crusaders  must  have  inspir 


Christmas,  1014 


Woodville  and  Katharine  Tynan. 


E  IRISH.” 

.angers,  the  1st  and  2nd  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  the 
usiliers  made  their  historic  stand  during  the  South 
Var. 

[ilTssrs.  Henry  Graves  &  Co.,  Lid. 


Christmas  in 

36^  Ikatbaiinc  Cgnan. 

III. 

So  good  they  were  and  steady , 

The  hoys  that  went  away. 

So  mad  they  were  for  fighting 

That  none  would  hid  them  stay. 
The  hogs  are  queer  and  lonely 
And  hut  the  peewit  only 

Cries  to  his  lost  companion 
The  whole  sad  winter  day. 

IV. 

’Tis  very  sad  at  Christmas 
When  nohody  comes  home 
To  two  old  lonesome  people 
Dumb  in  the  firelit  gloam. 

Dear  Babe,  Thy  guard  of  honour 
Bid  watch  o’er  Patrick  Connor 
And  Con  that’s  quietly  sleeping. 
Bring  all  poor  travellers  home. 


.. 


-ICATION  BEFORE  A  DESPERATE  BAYONET-CHARGE. 

:orm  and  stress  of  battle  the  mens  conscia  recti  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  of  principle  and  practical  value.  But  there  is  also  a  solemn 
loment  of  imminent  danger,  when  they  had  to  take  a  position  which  could  only  be  captured  by  risking  almost  certain  death,  the  brave  fellows 
ashed,  with  bayonets  fixed,  across  country  exposed  to  the  machine-guns  of  the  Germans.  The  casualties  were  very  many,  but  "all  that  was  left 
)  heroic  an  action,  and  this  fine  inspiring  action  of  “  the  brave  Irish  ”  will  not  be  forgotten  while  mankind  honour  the  brave. 


The  Lady  of  the  House 
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DUBLIN  REVISITED. — Continued  from  page  6. 


relentlessness.  The  noise  of  its  life  is  like 
that  of  a  steam  drill  screeching  through  iron 
girders.  In  Chicago  one  catches  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  unresting  endeavour,  and  the  civic 
motto  of  the  place  is  well  chosen  :  “  I  will.” 
Belfast.,  where  I  breathe  more  freely  than 
elsewhere,  because  I  inhale  my  native  air, 
is  Chicago  negatived,  immovable,  “  I  won’t  ” 
instead  of  “  I  will.”  Edinburgh  to  me  seems 
cold,  a  passionless  calm  place  where  thought 
is  more  than  emotion,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  rarefied.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
bookshops  in  Edinburgh  than  in  any  other 
city  I  have  ever  seen,  fewer  shops  whose 
windows  display  women's  clothes.  I  imagine 
Edinburgh  deeply  interested  in  philosophy, 
a  little  indifferent  to  blouses.  Lisbon  is  a 
city  where  children  are  greatly  loved  and 
cared  for.  There  is  a  feeling  of  the  nursery 
in  it.  It  seems  as  if  Lisbon  thought  more  of 
its  babes  than  of  its  men  and  women,  realised 
that  all  life  is  childish  and  that  child  life  is  the 
most  real  and  important  thing.  But  Dublin — 

It  has  been  my  bad  luck  to  be  out  of  Ireland 
for  a  whole  year  and  that,  what  with  Volun¬ 
teers  and  Home  Rule  Bills  and  War,  civil  or 
military,  one  of  the  most  exciting  years  in 
Ireland’s  recent  history.  It  has  been  my 
good  luck  to  return  to  Ireland  again  and  to 
have  the  chance  of  seeing  Dublin  afresh  after 
an  interval. 

I  am  struck  by  the  prevailing  friendliness. 
It  seems  to  me  that  class  distinctions  mean 
less  in  Dublin  than  they  do  elsewhere.  There 
is  a  hymn  which  I  have  heard  sung  in  Eng¬ 
land.  One  of  the  verses  runs  like  this  : — 

The  rich  man  in  his  castle, 

The  poor  man  at  his  gate, 

God  made  them  high  and  lowly 
And  ordered  their  estate. 

It  was  written,  that  hymn,  by  an  Irish¬ 
woman,  but  I  never  heard  it  sung  in  Ireland. 
I  cannot  imagine  it  sung  in  a  Dublin  church 
with  any  appearance  of  solemnity.  We  do 
not  look  at  life  in  that  way.  The  English  do. 
They  may  like  that  view  of  things  or  they 
may  hate  it.  They  are  happier,  I  think, 
when  they  like  it  ;  better  men,  perhaps,  when 
they  hate  it.  But  neither  by  liking  nor  hat¬ 
ing  do  they  get  away  from  it.  They  accept 
the  fact  that  God  ordered  their  estate,  such 
as  it  is.  They  may  think  He  did  wisely  or 
they  may  think  He  did  wrong  ;  but  it  is  the 
solemn  fact  that  He  did.  Dublin  does  not 
think  so.  There  are,  no  doubt,  in  Dublin 
men  who  have  the  appearance  of  being  rich 
and  a  good  many  who  are  undoubtedly  poor. 
But  there  is  no  recognition  of  an  impassable 
gulf  between  the  two.  God  makes  us  all 
men  and  women.  The  hawker  who  calls 
with  a  basket  full  of  fish  is  friendly  and  spends 
a  pleasant  twenty  minutes  discussing  the 
effect  of  the  Vartry  water  upon  children’s 
teeth.  In  England  he  would  be  conscious 
that  some  superior  divinity  had  ordered  his 
estate  and  mine.  He  would  touch  his  hat, 
name  his  price,  deposit  a  herring,  take  his 
penny — in  England  it  would  be  twopence — 
and  go.  He  might  as  well  be  a  penny-in-the- 
slot  machine  for  all  the  interest  he  takes  in  me 
and  suffers  me  to  take  in  him.  The  tram 
conductor — when  you  get  him  away  from 
the  congestion  of  Nelson’s  Pillar,  somewhere 
at  the  end  of  a  long  line — does  not  merely 


punch  a  ticket.  He  gives  you  his  views, 
sound  and  sensible  views,  on  the  misleading 
nature  of  the  posters  issued  by  evening 
papers.  An  English  tram  conductor,  angrily 
conscious  that  God  had  ordered  his  estate, 
would  maintain  his  attitude  of  tram  conduc¬ 
tor  if  you  and  he  were  marooned  together 
on  a  desert  island  without  hope  or  prospect 
of  getting  away  for  years.  I  remember 
travelling  from  London  back  to  Ireland  once 
in  company  with  a  well-known  Member  of 
Parliament.  We  went  by  the  mail  train  and 
the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company’s 
boat.  “  This,”  he  said  to  me,  “  always  seems 
the  friendliest  journey  there  is.”  I  know 
exactly  what  he  meant.  Even  on  the  Euston 
platform  one  is  in  some  sort  of  touch  with 
Dublin.  The  mail  steamer  is  a  little  bit  of 
Dublin. 

Dublin — the  fact  strikes  me  afresh  every 
time  I  visit  it — is  singularly  infested  with 
beggars.  In  New  York  there  are  no  beggars. 
In  London  it  is  only  after  dark  and  in  lonely 
streets  that  anybody  begs.  They  say  that 
begging  is  an  illegal  practice  and  that  the 
police  in  London,  New  York,  Paris  and  else¬ 
where  put  a  stop  to  it  by  arresting  the  beggars. 
But  that,  of  course,  is  not  the  real  reason  of 
the  decay  of  mendicancy  everywhere  except 
Dublin  and  Oporto.  There  are  police  enough 
in  Dublin  to  arrest  every  beggar  in  the  city 
in  the  inside  of  a  week.  Man  for  man  the 
police  are  far  more  than  a  match,  physically, 
for  the  beggars,  who  are  indeed  mostly  women 
and  children.  Begging  must  be  just  as  much 
against  the  law  in  Dublin  as  anywhere  else. 
If  it  were  a  matter  of  police  and  law  there 
would  be  no  beggars  in  Dublin.  But  the  fact 
is  that  neither  the  law  nor  the  dice  are 
nearly  so  important  as  they  look.  Dublin 
has  found  that  out  and  Dublin  does  not  want 
its  beggars  arrested.  The  law  may  say  what 
it  likes  and  the  police  may  grow  to  any 
height,  but  if  a  city  likes  beggars  it  will  have 
them  ;  and  Dublin  does.  It  is  part  of  the 
prevailing  friendliness  of  the  place. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  prevalence  of  beg¬ 
gars  in  Dublin  can  be  quoted  as  a  proof  that 
Dublin  is  more  generous  than  other  cities. 
It  is,  indeed,  generous.  An  appeal  for  the 
families  of  drowned  fishermen  or  for  fever- 
stricken  inhabitants  of  a  Connemara  village 
will  be  invariably  met  with  a  good  response. 
If  it  is  hinted  that  soldiers  going  to  the  front 
want  cigarettes  Dublin  is  as  ready  to  supply 
them  as  any  city  in  the  Empire.  But  1  am 
not  sure  that  Dublin  enjoys  giving  to  beggars. 
It  likes  the  beggars  to  be  numerous  and 
persistent — otherwise  they  would  not  swarm 
about  the  streets — but  I  doubt  whether 
Dublin  supports  these  mendicants  generously. 
It  would  surprise  me  to  learn  that  any  Dublin 
beggar  has  ever  accumulated  a  fortune  or 
even  made  what  could  be  regarded  as  a 
comfortable  living.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  think  that  the  hearts  of  Dublin  people  are 
softer  and  their  purses  more  easily  accessible 
to  the  claims  of  the  undeserving  poor,  than 
are  the  hearts  and  purses  of  the  citizens  of 
London.  But  there  is  no  real  evidence  that 
this  is  so.  We  must  not  therefore  mis¬ 
interpret  the  abundant  mendicancy  of 
Dublin.  It  is  a  proof  of  tolerant  good  nature, 
not  of  peculiar  generosity  ;  of  what  I  have 
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called  the  pervading  friendliness  of  Dublin 
life. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  business  in  Dublin 
without  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  even 
commercial  life  is  deeply  affected  by  this 
same  spirit  of  friendliness.  Dublin — there 
is  no  use  denying  the  fact — has  not  a  high 
reputation  in  the  business  world.  Talk  to  a 
Belfast  business  man  about  Dublin  and  hear 
his  opinion.  If  he  is  a  very  kindly  Belfast 
man  he  will  say  that  Dublin  is  incurably 
slack.  If  he  is  a  Belfast  man  of  stern 
character — many  Belfast  men  are — he  will 
say  things  about  Dublin  which  no  one  would 
like  to  print.  The  Belfast  man  and  the 
business  man  elsewhere  has  his  facts  at  his 
back  and  could  quote  them.  They  seem  to 
support  his  case  against  Dublin,  but  in 
reality  he  misinterprets  them.  What  is  the 
matter  with  Dublin  as  a  business  city,  is  not 
slackness  but  friendliness,  that  tolerant  “  live 
and  let  live  ”  spirit  which  oils  the  wheels  of 
affairs  so  that  they  run  very  smoothly  even 
if  they  do  not  run  very  fast. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  Miss  Somerville 
and  Miss  Ross  about  a  man  who  started  a 
fish  shop  in  a  small  south  of  Ireland  town. 
He  went  out  of  the  business  almost  at  once 
because  people  kept  bothering  the  life  out  of 
him  for  fish.  His  philosophy  was  not  that 
of  the  commercial-minded  business  man.  He 
wanted,  not  to  make  a  fortune,  but  to  live 
quietly.  He  would  have  been  willing  to 
supply  fish  in  moderate  quantities  to  a  few 
people  once  a  week  or  so.  He  saw  no  sense 
in  becoming  a  slave  to  a  clamorous  population 
which  demanded  fish  in  unreasonable  quanti¬ 
ties.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dublin  shares  his 
feeling.  Business  is  business  of  course,  an 
unpleasant  necessity  for  many  people,  but  it 
is  foolish  to  run  to  extremes.  It  is  far  better 
to  keep  your  temper  and  not  fuss. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  people  who 
want  to  take  houses  in  Dublin  every  year.  I 
was  one  of  the  number  last  year.  Dublin 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  house  agents, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  an  agreeable  and 
friendly  man.  They  have  long  printed  lists 
of  possible  habitations  in  which  the  number 
of  rooms,  acres  of  land,  rental  and  other 
details  are  plainly  set  forth.  The  aspiring 
tenant  sets  out  to  view  a  few  houses.  He 
goes  at  some  expense  of  time  and  money  to 
Howth,  searches  out  a  house  which  sounds 
as  if  it  ought  to  be  the  kind  of  thing  he  wants. 
He  is  met  at  the  door  by  a  smiling  parlour¬ 
maid  who  tells  him  that  it  was,  she  believes, 
to  be  let  once,  but  was  taken  on  a  long  lease 
six  months  ago.  Still  hopeful  the  searcher 
goes  to  Rathfarnham  and  finds  another  house. 
It  is  indubitably  to  be  let.  There  are  bills 
to  that  effect  in  the  windows  ;  but  there  is 
no  possible  way  of  getting  inside  it.  The  key 
is,  presumably,  somewhere,  or  perhaps  there 
is  no  key.  The  stranger  from  England  or 
Belfast  goes  back  to  the  house  agent  after 
five  or  six  of  these  experiments  in  a  furious 
temper  and  complains  that  his  time  has  been 
wasted,  and  time  he  regards,  foolishly,  as  a 
thing  of  some  importance.  The  house  agent 
is  still  perfectly  agreeable  and  friendly.  “  Do 
you  tell  me  that  now?”  he  says,  when  he  hears 
that,  the  house  at  Howth  has  been  let. 
“  Maybe  then  I’d  better  scratch  it  off  the 
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list.”  But  he  does  not  scratch  it  off.  After 
all  it  may  be  vacant  again  some  day  and  if  it 
is  it  will  save  trouble  to  have  it  on  the  list. 
Faced  with  the  fact  that  the  house  at  Rath- 
farnham  is  inaccessible  he  expresses  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  Well  now,"  he  says,  “  aren’t  some 
people  the  very  devil  ?  You’ll  hardly 
believe  it  but  it  was  only  yesterday  the 
owner  of  that  house  was  asking  me  was  there 
any  chance  of  getting  it  let.  But  how  is  a 
gentleman  to  be  expected  to  take  a  house  if 
he  can’t  see  the  inside  of  it  ?  Tell  me  that-.’’ 
The  stranger  of  course  cannot  tell  him  that. 
He  is  asking  the  same  question  himself.  But 
his  bad  temper  is  oozing  away.  He  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  realise  that  business  in  Dublin  is 
a  matter  of  give  and  take.  A  house  agent- 
must  not  be  pinned  down  to  the  printed 
statements  of  his  house  lists.  It  is  unfriendly 
to  treat  him  in  that  way.  And  as  for  time 
and  the  loss  of  it — Man  has  an  immortal 
soul.  All  eternity  lies  before  him.  What  a 
supremely  silly  thing  it  is  to  fuss  about  a 
day  or  two  ! 

They  tell  us  that  it  takes  time  to  settle 
down  comfortably  in  very  high  altitudes. 
First  the  traveller  from  lowland  regions 
bleeds  at  the  ears  and  suffers  other  forms  of 
inconvenience.  When  he  gets  accustomed 
to  the  thinness  of  the  air  he  is  happy  and 
vigorous.  It  is  the  same  with  Dublin.  At  first 
the  stranger  .gets  into  exhausting  passions 
every  day.  Gradually  he  establishes  him¬ 
self  and  comes  to  feel  that  he  has  hit  on  the 
easiest  and  least  troublesome  way  of  living. 
There  ought  to  be  a  statue  of  Epictetus 
somewhere  in  Dublin.  It  is  his  philosophy 
which  rules.  He  enumerates,  I  recollect, 
certain  troubles  of  the  kind  which  makes 
fools  angry  and  he  exhorts  his  disciples  to 
bear  them.  “  For  so  much  peace  is  bought. 
This  is  the  price  of  tranquillity.”  Such  is 
the  Dublin  spirit.  Its  people  make  no  fetish 
of  efficiency.  Man  does  not  live  in  order  to 
get  things  done.  He  is  forced  +o  get  things 
done,  more  or  less,  in  order  to  live.  If  he 
can  succeed  in  living  comfortably  and  peace¬ 
ably  without  getting  much  done  or  troubling 
greatly  in  the  doing,  then  he  has  mastered 
destiny  and  achieved  the  highest  wisdom. 
Dublin  is  far  advanced  towards  this  beatitude. 

1  have  written  of  the  prevailing  friendli¬ 
ness  of  Dublin  life.  The  friendliness  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  vague  good  humour. 

It  is  the  result  ot  a  deep  philosophy,  of  a  wide 
and  tolerant  outlook  upon  life.  Very  feu 
things,  perhaps  nothing  at  all.  are  really 
important  enough  to  worry  about  If 
Chicago  savs  “  I  will."  and  Belfast  says  “  I 
won  t.  and  New  York  screeches  relentlessly, 
and  London  surges  in  tumultuous  confusion, 
Dublin  looks  round  quietly  and  asks.  “  Does 
it  matter  ?  ” 

I  came  back  to  Dublin  from  England  while 
the  war  fever  was  raging.  If  there  were  such 
a  thing  as  a  clinical  thermometer  which 
registered  emotional  temperature,  England’s 
would  have  been  marked  at  105  degrees. 
The  thing  might  have  been  tucked  in  any¬ 
where,  under  the  nation  s  tongue  at  West¬ 
minster,  its  arm  at  the  War  Office,  or  pressed 
against  those  parts  of  the  body  politic  which 
its  clubs  or  villages  represent.  The  reading 
would  have  been  the  same.  To  make  a  joke 
about  a  boy  scout  in  England  in  those  days 


was  a  dangerous  thing.  To  hint,  even  to 
think,  that  war  had  any  side  except  the  high 
heroic  was  blank  treachery.  Dublin’s 
temperature  was  up,  too,  but  to  nothing  like 
the  same  height.  To  me  it  seemed  that 
Dublin  was  almost  normal.  It  endured 
indeed  an  orgy  of  oratory,  the  kind  of  oratory 
which  would  have  set  the  great  heart  of  the 
English  people  beating  with  dangerous 
violence.  But  Dublin  has  long  ago  estab¬ 
lished  a  toleration  of  oratory.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  it  has  enjoyed  the  services  of  some 
of  the  world  s  most  eloquent  orators.  It  can 
now-  take  huge  doses  of  fine  speaking  without 
experiencing  the  smallest  effects  of  any  kind, 
just  as  the  habitual  arsenic  eater  can  swallow 
quantities  of  his  drug  which  would  poison 
ordinary  men.  The  Dublin  newspapers  were 
doing  their  best  to  raise  the  general  tempera¬ 
ture.  But  Dublin  is  too  sane  a  city  to  let 
itself  be  excited  by  leaded  headlines. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  denied  that 
Dublin  was  interested  in  the  war.  Some 
people,  I  am  told,  were  as  feverish  as  any 
one  in  England.  There  were  those,  a  few. 
who  would  have  drafted  every  Irishman  of 
military  age  into  some  regiment  of  some  army. 
There  were  those,  also  a  few,  who  declaimed 
against  service  in  the  Imperial  Forces  as  a 
betrayal  of  Ireland.  But  Dublin  took  both 
sets  of  enthusiasts  very  calmly.  I  remember 
meeting  a  very  charming  lady  shortly  after 
I  reached  Dublin.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
talking  to  her  for  twenty  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  I  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  not,  either  of  us,  once  mentioned 
the  war.  In  England  it  would  just  then  have 
been  impossible  to  talk  to  any  one,  man  or 
woman,  for  two  minutes  on  any  subject 
except  the  war.  I  hinted  at  my  astonish¬ 
ment.  Rut,  she  said,  “  there’s  no  news  of 
the  war.  The  papers  haven’t  told  us  a  thing 
tor  nearly  a  fortnight.  W  hat  is  there  to  say?" 
As  if  that  would  have  stopped  any  one  in 
England  I  It  there  had  been  no  news — and 
as  a  rule  there  was  none — news  would  have 
been  invented.  If  imagination  failed  we 
should  have  fallen  back  on  old  news.  Some¬ 
how  we  should  have  talked  about  the  war. 

This  is  not  apathy,  the  dull  indifference  of 
a  people  of  low  vitality.  Dublin’s  view  of 
the  war  was  highly  intelligent.  Problems  of 
ethics  and  strategy  were  appreciated  and 
discussed  accurately,  calmly,  but  generally 
with  a  subconscious,  half-realised  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  humorous  aspeet 
of  the  Kaiser  and  that  all  news,  from  whatever 
source  it  comes  is  thoroughly  untrustworthy. 
It  was  Mi’.  Balfour,  I  think,  who  gave  cur¬ 
rency  to  the  phrase  “  philosophic  doubt.” 
Dublin  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

"  The  official  report  says  that  the  Allies 
are  gaining  ground  all  along  the  line.  They 
may  be,  ot  course.  W'e  hope  they  are.  The 
Germans  sayr  that  the  Allies  are  everywhere 
repulsed.  That  is  quite  possible,  too.  After 
all  it  isn  t  the  business  of  officials  to  tell  the 
truth.  We’ve  known  officials  for  years.  A 
good  many  of  us  are  officials  and  of  course 
we  understand.” 

Bernhardi — you’ve  read  Bernhardi,  of 
course — Well  he  lays  it  on  pretty  thick, 
doesn  t  he  ?  You’d  think  the  man  was  a 
brute  to  read  his  book.  But  then  he  was 
more  or  less  a  politician  and  we  know  what 
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politicians  are.  Quite  decent  fellows  really, 
in  spite  of  what  they  say.  In  fact,  lots  of  us 
are  politicians  and  we  wouldn’t  like  to  be 
pinned  down  to  the  things  we  put  our  names 
to.  It  may  be  the  same  with  poor  old 
Bernhardi.  I  daresay  he  lost  his  head  a  bit. 
Can’t  blame  him  for  that.” 

"  Belgian  atrocities  ?  There  do  seem  to 
have  I  >een  some  pretty  nasty  things  done  ; 
but  then  you  can’t  be  sure.  Any  one  reading 
the  papers  for  the  last  twenty  years  would 
think  Ireland  was  thick  with  atrocities  all  the 
time.  And  there  may  have  been  some.  I 
don’t  defend  moonlighting,  you  know,  and  of 
course  if  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims  really  was — 
but  then,  you  never  know.” 

So  Dublin — the  solid  sensible  part  of  Dublin 
— thinks  about  the  war.  Compared  to  what 
exists  in  England  there  is  a  singular  lack  of 
red  hot  indignation  or  flamboyant  patriotism. 
Some  silly  young  women,  in  Folkestone 
chiefly  but  also  elsewhere,  took  to  going  about 
with  little  baskets  of  white  feathers  and  pre¬ 
senting  them  to  young  men  who  looked  as  if 
they  ought  to  have  enlisted  but  had  not. 
Sometimes  they  presented  them  to  the  wrong 
men,  to  young  fellows  who  wanted  to  enlist 
but  had  lame  legs  or  bad  hearts.  Then  there 
was  furious  indignation.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  girls  in  Dublin  making  fools  of  themselves 
in  that  particular  way.  But  if  they  did  no 
one  would  mind  in  the  least.  Instead  of 
being  solemnly  scolded  in  newspapers,  I  hey 
would  be  pleasantly  chaffed.  Perhaps,  if 
they  were  reasonably  attractive,  kissed. 
That,  at  all  events,  would  be  what  they 
would  be  generally  supposed  to  want. 

Ireland  is — I  quote  the  popularly  accepted 
opinion — the  most  religious  country  in  the 
world,  and  Dublin  is  the  capital  of  Ireland. 
Yet  Dublin  is.  broadly  speaking,  a  city  of 
sceptics.  There  is  no  real  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  statements.  I  am  far  from 
suggesting  that  there  is  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  Dublin  who  express  out  loud 
doubts  about  the  chief  articles  of  the  Christian 
creed.  1  am  sure  that  the  proport  ion  of  Dublin 
people  who  go  to  church  regularly  is  unusually 
large.  But  Dublin’s  attitude  towards  most 
things  is  that  of  a  detached,  slightly  amused 
spectator.  Dublin  is  very  rarely  stirred  to 
enthusiasm  about  anything.  I  suggested 
once,  in  the  pages  of  The  Lady  or  the 
House  that  Dublin’s  philosophic  view  of  life, 
its  tolerant  friendliness  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  full  of  officials.  An  official  cannot  be  a 
fanatic.  He  must  not  take  sides  or  feel 
anything  very  strongly.  The  perfect  official, 
if  such  a  thing  existed,  would  believe  nothing 
firmly  except  that  most  men  are  fools. 
Dublin’s  officials  have  profoundly  modified 
the  Dublin  spirit.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
the  whole  credit  for  the  sceptical  sanity  of 
Dublin  can  be  given  to  the  official  class. 
Trinity  College  has  had  its  influence.  Many 
people  in  Dublin  affect  to  regard  Trinity  as 
an  alien  institution,  but  it  has  succeeded  in 
inspiring  Dublin  with  something  of  its  own 
spirit.  Trinity  lives  upon  Butler's  Analogy. 
There  are,  I  believe,  a  few  men  with  Trinity 
degrees  who  have  not  studied  Butler  ;  but 
they  have  not  therefore  escaped  his  spirit. 
Trinity  is  soaked  in  him.  The  very  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  central  quadrangle — the  older 
part  of  it — is  an  expression  in  stone  of  Butler’s 
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Now  don’t  I  prove  it? 

This  charming  little  two-year-old  girl  is  evidence  indeed 
for  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  Mellin’s  Food. 

The  mother  writes  : — “  Before  taking  ‘  Mellin’s  ’  she  was  very  thin 
and  small,  and  the  improvement  in  her  health  and  appearance  after  a 
short  course  of  the  food  was,  really  marvellous.” 

Where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  breast  milk  cannot  be  given.  Fresh 
Cow’s  Milk  should  be  modified  with  Mellin’s  Food.  In  this  way  a  food 
is  provided  which  is  not  only  perfect  in  nutrition,  but  starch-free  and 
perfectly  digestible  even  by  the  youngest  baby. 

The  rapid  progress  of  children  after  taking  Mellin’s  Food,  often  in  cases 
where,  in  the  first  place,  the  baby  was  not  expected  to  live,  is  proof 
positive  that  “  Mellin’s  ”  is  all  it  is  claimed  to  be.  Mellin’s  Food 
is  also  particularly  useful  after  weaning. 


A  sample  bottle  of  Mellin’s  Food,  sufficient  to  prove  its  value,  together 
with  a  useful  Handbook  for  Mothers,  entitled  “  How  to  feed  the  baby,” 
will  be  sent  free  on  request.  ::  ::  Write  (mentioning  this  paper). 

Address,  Sample  Depl., 

MELLIN’S  FOOD,  LTD.,  PEGKHAM,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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Analogy.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has 
that  great  book,  the  most  splendid  expression 
of  pure  common  sense,  been  so  highly 
honoured  as  in  Trinity.  “  Probability,  ”  says 
Butler,  “  is  the  guide  of  life.”  Precisely. 
Trinity  lives.  Dublin,  with  the  Trinity 
influence  continually  modifying  it,  also  lives, 
with  probability  for  guide.  But  certainty 
is  the  source  of  all  enthusiasm,  all  fanaticism, 
all  passion.  No  man  raves  or  wants  to  slay 
his  fellow-man  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  probability.  Nothing  less  than 
a  certainty  will  make  him  either  a  persecutor 
or  a  martyr.  Friendliness,  detachment, 
sanity,  these  are  the  rewards  of  a  life  guided 
by  probability,  the  fruits  of  the  Butler  spirit. 


Dublin  reached  the  zenith  of  her  career  as 
a  city  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  It  is 
to  that  period  or  thereabouts  that  her  most 
beautiful  buildings  belong.  Since  then  the 
world  has  progressed,  so  they  say,  or  gone 
mad.  A  caricature  by  Max  Beerbohm  was 
exhibited  in  London  last  year  which  showed 
“The  grave  misgivings  of  the  19th  century 
and  the  wicked  amusement  of  the  18th  in 
watching  the  progress  (or  whatever  it  is)  of 
the  20th.”  The  18th  century  in  the  picture 
was  represented  by  a  beau,  appropriately 
dressed,  in  the  act  of  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
Every  line  of  his  lean  face  expressed  a  cynical 
appreciation  of  the  extreme  folly  of  the  20th 
century,  who  was  rushing  along  with  his 


motor  goggles  pushed  back  on  his  forehead. 
I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  Dublin  is  as 
cynical  as  this  old  gentleman.  It  is  much 
too  kindly  to  be  cynical.  Nor  is  Dublin’s 
amusement  at  the  world's  progress  in  the 
least,  wicked.  But  Dublin  watches  this  pro 
gress  (or  whatever  it  is)  with  a  certain 
detachment.  The  motor  cyclist,  bent  double 
and  heralded  on  his  way  by  a  series  of  rapid 
explosions,  speeds  by.  Dublin  looks  at  him 
and  wonders  where  he  wants  to  get  to  ; 
doubts  whether  it  is  worth  while  getting 
there  at  all  ;  is  almost  certain — Dublin  is 
never  quite  certain — that  there  is  no  use. 
getting  there  so  quickly. 


OUR  SUPPLEMENT  THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS  IN  COLLEGE  GREEN 


THE  FIRST  ACCURATE  REPRODUCTION  OF  WHEATLEY'S  GREAT  PICTURE  EVER  PUBLISHED 


KEY  TO  THE  ENGRAVING  OF  THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS  IN  COLLEGE  GREEN,  DUBLIN 

By  F.  W.  WHEATLEY,  R.A.  (The  Companion  Picture  to  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1780.) 

This  Great  National  Picture  has  now  been  reproduced  IN  ITS  ENTIRETY  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  and  is  issued 
as  one  of  the  Supplements  to  the  1914  “  CHRISTMAS  LADY  OF  THE  HOUSE.’’ 


i eatley  made  a  preliminary  sketch  or  study  for  the  picture  and  this  study  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  Museum,  London.  The 
us  l- known  engraving  of  the  picture  was  made  from  the  preliminary  study  and  not  from  the  picture  itself,  and  all  subsequent  repro- 
i  uit ions  are  made  from  the  engraving  and  not  from  the  original  picture.  The  above  illustration  is  the  Key  to  the  engraving,  and  a 
close  examination  oj  this  illustration ,  with  the  fine  colour  plate  now  presented,  will  at  once  show  the  differences. 

I  hl  C  hristmas  Lady  of  the  House  can  claim  the  high  distinction  of  having  been  the  medium  of  introducing,  for  the  first  time 
0  ie  PeoP‘e  of  Ireland,  Wheatley's  two  great  national  masterpieces — the  authentic  pictures  of  “ The  Irish  Parliament  ”  and  the 

“  Irish  Volunteers  in  College  Green." 

•D/  interesting  article  on  “  The  Irish  Volunteers  :  Their  Pictorial  Records  and  History  ”  appears  on  pages  37-38  of  this  issue. 


1-  Duke  of  Leinster,  Colonel  of  the 
1st  Regt.  of  Dublin  Volunteers. 

U  Edward  Newenhain,  Colonel  of 
o  T.1  ,  D  Regt.  of  Dublin  Volunteers 
'  Right  Hon.  Luke  Gardiner  (After- 
war“s  discount  Mount  joy)  Colonel 
ot  the  Co.  Dublin  Light  Horse. 

"*■  .  .  .  Unit-  of  the  Oastleknoek 

Light.  Horse. 


'''  hlr  40*1!1  Allen  Johnston,  Ua] 
of  the  Kathdowne  Light  Hor 
’■  FitzGibbon,  (Afterwar 

Karl  ot  Clare). 


7.  Right  Hon.  David  La  Touche, 
s.  -  Tisdal, 

9.  John  Armit,  Aoeomptant-Gen- 
eral. 

lu.  -  Crosbie. 

11.  Captain  Sehomberg,  R.N.,  Com¬ 

manding  the  Royal  Yacht. 

12.  Princess  Daschkaw,  Ladv  of 

Honour  to  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia. 

13.  William  Porter,  Bookseller. 

14. 

15. 


Hi. - ,  Ensign  carrying  the  Col¬ 

ours  presented  to  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  Inscribed  “  The  12th 
October,  1779.” 

17.  William  Long,  Coachmaker. 

IS.  Richard  Monerietf.  Bookseller. 

19.  James  Napper  Tandy,  Iron¬ 

monger. 

20.  John  Charleton,  Merchant. 

81. 

22.  Jasper  Joly. 

23.  - Johnston  (Afterwards  Por¬ 

ter  at  Carton). 


26.  Counsellor  Pethard,  Captain  of 

the  Lawyers’  Corps. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30.  Counsellor  Caldbeek,  Captain  of 

the  Goldsmiths’  Company. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


M  ELLIN’S 


FOOD 


WITH  COW’S  MILK  CAN  BE  ASSIMILATED 
BY  THE  YOUNGEST  INFANT  AND  IS 
PERFECT  IN  DIETETIC  VALUE. 


Christmas,  1914 


The  Tady  of  the  House 


Ireland’s  Greatest 

WHEN  WAS  HE  BORN 


Military  Hero 

AND  WHERE? 


The  birthplace  and  birth  date  of  Arthur,  1st  Duke  of  Wellington,  have  botli  been  subjects  for  much  controversy. 
The  one  disputed  point  is  settled  by  the  document  here  reproduced,  and  the  other 
is  elucidated  and  advanced  towards  a  final  fixing. 


“Wild  controversy  then,  which  long  had  slept,  Into  the  Press  from  (country  quarters)  leapt ’’-Dryden. 


HOW  pertinaciously  we  adhere  to 
local  tradition,  and  how  jealous 
do  we  become  as  to  the 
absolute  correctness  of 
such,  when  a  record  of  our  own 
neighbourhood  or  a  particular  house 
in  which  we  are  interested  is  assailed 
either  by  the  slightest  doubt,  or  some 
dauntless  counter  assertion,  declaring 
the  seat  of  an  historic  event  to  be 
situated  elsewhere  than  the  place  to 
which  we  have  hitherto  heard  it 
assigned. 

The  Freeman's  Journal,  our  veteran 
Dublin  “  daily,”  in  reporting  a  will 
case,  heard  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  some  few  years  ago,  headed  its 
column  with  a  sub-title,  “  The  Duke 
of  Wellington's  Birthplace,”  part  of 
the  lands  disposed  under  bequest  in 
this  will  being  situated  at 
Dangan,  in  County  Meath, 
where  the  Wellesley  family 
owned  a  residence  before 
they  became  Earls  of  Morn- 
ington. 

The  somewhat  free  state¬ 
ment  thus  embodied  in  a 
Press  heading  called  forth, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  much 
reviewing  of  the 
long-di  spute  d 
question,  as  to 
where,  really,  the 
J  ron  Duke  fi  rst 
saw  daylight. 

A  c  or  r e  s  - 
pondent  of  The 
Freeman,  de¬ 
clared  the  Con¬ 
quering  Hero 
and  Tory  states¬ 
man  to  have 
appeared  terres¬ 
trially  in  a  house 
in  Grafton 
Street,  immedi¬ 
ately  opposite 
the  Provost’s,  on 
May  1st,  1769, 
adding  to  this 
statement,  with 
regard  to  the 
birthplace,  that 
“  This  house 
w  as  subsequently 
dismantled,  as 
Lord  Mornington 
acquired  what 
became  Morn¬ 
ington  House  in 
Merrion  Street  in  1771,  which  was  bought  in 
1790  by  Nicholas,  Lord  Cloncurry,  for  £8,000, 
and  sold  after  the  Union  for  £2,500.”  This 
house,  in  Grafton  Street,  formerly  the  “  Gas 
Office  ”  and  now  the  premises  of  the 
Northern  Banking  Company,  was  the  birth¬ 


place  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Mornington  and  eldest  brother  to 


THE  FIRST  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  WELLINGTON 

LEAVING  THE  DUBLIN  TOWN  HOUSE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LONGFORD,  DUBLIN 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Wesley,  or  Wellesley,  the  rietor  of  Waterloo ,  the  centenary  of 
which  will  he  celebrated  next  year,  was  horn  at  Dublin,  on  Sunday,  30th  April, 
1769.  He  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  (1790-1797)  as  M.P.for  the  family 
Borouyh  of  Trim,  Co.  Meath.  On  10 th  April,  1.806,  he  was  married  to  Lady 
Catherine  Pakenham,  third  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Longford,  in  the  Drawing¬ 
-room  of  the  Earl  of  Longford's  Town  House  in  Dublin. 

Arthur,  1st  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  was  not 
the  natal  place  of  the  Iron  Duke  ”  himself. 

For  Lord  Mornington  did  live  for  a  short 
while  in  Grafton  Street,  in  the  house  of  his 
deceased  father,  Richard,  first  Baron  Morn¬ 
ington,  which  was  subsequently  purchased  by 


the  Royal  Dublin  Society  when  they  required 
larger  premises  than  their  original  habitation, 
now  the  Commercial  Buildings,  in  Dame 
Street, and  before  they  possessed  their  spacious 
home  in  Ha  .wkins  Street,  on  the  subsequent 
site  of  the  old  Theatre  Royal. 

The  tenure  of  Garret,  first  Earl  of  (Morn¬ 
ington,  father  of  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington, 
of  his  paternal  town  residence  was  cut  short 
by  his  sale  of  the  property  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  consequent  upon  which  he 
moved  his  family  to  Antrim  House,  in  Merrion 
Square,  not  Street,  North,  where  they 
passed  a  short  time, 
a  year  at  most,  ore 
entering  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  newly 
erected  family  man¬ 
sion  in  Merrion  Street, 
ever  since  universally 
quoted  as  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Great 
Duke,  and  now  occu¬ 
pied  as  offices  by  the 
Department  of  the 
Irish  Land  Commis¬ 
sion.  Antrim  House, 
Merrion  Square,  is 
situated  at  the  extreme 
eastern  corner  of  the 
north  side,  and  has 
long  been  divided  into 
two  residential  houses 
for  members  of  the 
professional  class.  It 
has  been  familiar  to 
the  present  generation 
of  citizens  by  its  most 
recent  holders,  one. 
Sir  Thomas  Myles,  an 
ex -president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  Ireland,  and  the 
other  Mr.  Henry 
Jellett,  F.R.C.P.I., 
Master  of  the  Rotunda 
Hospital. 

The  only  authority 
whom  I  have  ever 
heard  quoted  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Dangan 
Castle  theory  was  the 
officiating  high  priest¬ 
ess  of  the  cradle,  and, 
as  she  is  likely  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Gamp 
family,  her  testimony 
is  uncertain  ;  she  is 
sure  to  have  been 
illiterate,  not  likely 
to  have  possessed  a 
pocket  calendar,  confused  in  memory  pro¬ 
bably,  and  likely  to  have  assisted  at  the 
debut  of  more  than  one  of  Lord  Morning- 
ton’s  sons,  inattentive  as  to  the  respective 
dates,  and  oblivious  of  them.  Indeed,  this 
subordinate  authority  has  rendered  confusion 
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worse  confounded  and  further  complicated 
tlie  question  by  a  marked  contradiction 
as  to  the  Birthday 
stating  that  Arthur 
(with  an  apostrophe 
formerly  spelt)  had 
month  of  March,  I7(>9 
Mornington,  who  lived  into  her  90th  year, 
and  died  on  September  10th,  1831.  always 
maintained  that  her  fourth,  most  illustrious 
son,  whom  she  called  "  My  Ugly  Boy  !  ”  and 
declared  to  be  “  only  food  for  powder."  w  as 
born  on  May^Day  perhaps  a  favoured  day 
in  the  year  with  her — a  strange  hallucina¬ 
tion  !  since  the  register  of  St.  Peter’s 
(  lmrch,  Aungier  Street,  records  the  date  of 
his  baptism  to  have  been  a  day  previous,  viz., 
April. 30th,  I7(i9. 


and  restore  peace  to  all  Europe,  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  too,  hero  as  he  was  to  become, 
commenced  his  personal  struggle  with  human 
existence  under  an  attack  of  that  infantile 
evil,  flatulent  indigestion. 

We  have  been  privileged  to  obtain  a 
photographic  negative  of  the  parish  register 
of  Si.  Peter's  Church,  Dublin,  which  sets  the 
birth  date  at  rest.  Considerations  of  space 
render  it  impossible  to  here  present  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  birth  entry,  but  it  is  clearly 
recorded  as  30th  April,  and  the  signature 
of  Archdeacon  Isaac  Mann  certifies  the 
record. 

Now  that  Captain  Gleig's  minute  and 
comprehensive  work  has  been  reprinted 
in  full,  and  submitted  to  a  successive 
generation,  we  know  more  truly  what  the 


Wellington’s  career,  military  and  political,  to 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  which 
all  who  are  interested  may  “  run  and  read  ” 
at  the  National  Library.  Personally,  T  like  to 
read  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon’s  account  of 
His  Grace,  written  during  the  1830's  at 
Walmer  Castle  when  the  Duke  was  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  sat  to  the  artist  for 
a  portrait  there  ;  it  is  the  greatest  man  in 
Europe  naively  depicted  with  minute  ac¬ 
curacy.  in  his  old  age  and  en fu mille ,  forming 
a  bright  section  of  a  highly-wrought,  literary 
mosaic,  that  autobiography  which  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  has  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  works  in  the  English  language,  and 
which  certainly  is  as  thoroughly  A  Book  of 
Life,  in  its  way,  as  either  Gil  Bias  or  Roderick 
Random.  Perhaps  in  this  age  of  published 
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Reproduced  by 

Nor  could  the  leading  obstetric  surgeon  of 
that  day.  Sir  Fielding  Guide,  then  master  of 
the  Rotunda  Hospital,  and  successor  to  its 
beneficent  founder,  Dr.  Bartholomew  Mosse, 
be  mistaken  in  dating  the  prescription  with 
which  "  o  illustrate,  as  medical  men  required, 
then  as  now,  to  be  very  accurate  in  the 
details  of  each  case  to  which  they  were  called, 
and  no  doubt  posted  each  day  the  neces¬ 
sary  pocket  note  book  and  more  exhaustive 
case  book  as  our  physicians  do  to-day. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Evans,  of 
Dawson  Street,  for  permission  to  publish  the 
accompanying  reproduction  of  Sir  Fielding 
Guide  s  prescription  for  Lady  Mornington 
with  its  innocent  little  Appendix,  a  mild 
compound  ot  fennel  water,  aniseed,  manna, 
and  syrup  of  roses.  Vanitas.  Vanitatum  ! 
Sir  Meldings  illustrious  brother  practitioner, 
Arbutlmot,  in  the  description  of  his  crazy 
beau,  compare  1  the  Mere  Man  to  a  forked 
raddish,  and  our  worthy  surgeon  in  this 
little  assistance  to  “  the  Young  Child,”  who 
was  destined  to  combat  the  Corsican  Usurper 

1  o  many  a  backward 
child  there  is  brought 
health  and  vigour  by 


Special  Permission  of  Mr.  John  Evans.  49  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 


nineteenth  century  commander  autl  young 
Queen  V  ictoria’s  trusted  minister  really  was, 
both  as  to  character  and  physically,  ;>  feet 
9  inches  in  height,  we  are  informed,  of  a 
slight,  trim,  and  perfectly  proportionate 
figure  :  unostentatious  even  to  severity,  his 
working  clothes,  if  one  may  be  permitted  the 
term,  a  close-fitting  grey  frock,  soft  white 
neckcloth,  gaiters,  a  small  cocked  hat  within 
an  oilskin  case,  a  good  watch,  and  a  light 
hanger. 

We  owe  much  to  Madame  de  Remusat  for 
the  plain  unvarnished  tali'  she  has  told  us 
about  Napoleon — his  temper,  his  treatment 
of  his  little  Creole,  and  alas  !  of  the  poor 
Due  D  Enghien,  his  admiration  of  Millie.  G., 
and  other  items  ot  ginger  hot  in  the  mouth  ; 
lint,  oh.  that  those  sheets  of  MSS.  hastily 
committed  by  her  to  the  flames  in  fright,  on 
hearing  of  the  return  from  Elba,  could  be 
restored  for  the  enlightenment  of  modern 
mankind. ! 

Colonel  E.  M.  Lloyd  ot  the  Royal  Engineers 
has  contributed  a  well  condensed  epitome  of 


letters,  reminiscences,  etc.,  some  accidental 
proof  may  come  to  light  yet  as  to  the  birth¬ 
place  ;  and  one  would  like  to  hear  more 
small  talk  anent,  the  nr  eat  man’s  Duchess  ! 
that  Catherine  Pakenhom,  Lord  Longford’s 
daughter,  who  was  not  permitted  to  accept 
the  Viceroy’s  young  aide-de-camp ,  but  who 
secretly  plighted  her  troth  to  him  all  the 
same,  and  afterwards  wrote  to  him  in  India, 
releasing  him  from  his  engagement,  because 
she  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fell  scourge 
small  pox  ;  that  they  did  not  get  on  well  to- 
gether  in  wedded  life  we  know  !  et  pourquoi  y 
Neither  did  mild,  musical  Lord  Mornington 
find  peace,  domestically,  with  Lord | Dun- 
cannon's  aquiline  daughter  who  produced  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  gifted  sons  very  exactly 
in  her  own  mould  as  is  evident  by  then- 
portraits. 

Wherever,  whether  in  Grafton  Street, 
Merrion  Square  North,  Merrion  Street  or 
Dangan,  the  Duke  Commander  was  born, 
he  was  an  Irishman,  and  of  purely  Irish 
parentage 
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With  cow's  milk,  the 
ideal  food  for  the 
hand  reared  babv. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House 


The  Maroan  Pony 

By  E.  OE.  SOMERVILLE  and  MARTIN  ROSS 

Authors  of  “Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.M.”  &c.,  &c. 


hustled,  and  discoursed,  over  the  marshy 
meadows  of  the  river,  and  ploughed  through 
the  brown  mud  in  the  gaps  without  a  check 
in  pace  or  conversation,  and  filed  at  length 
on  to  the  course  across  a  tributary  of  the 
river,  paying  a  penny  each  for  the  facilities 
offered  by  a  narrow  and  bounding  plank  and 
the  muddy  elbow  of  a  young  man  who  stood 
in  mid-stream  ;  an  amenity  accepted  with 
suitable  yells  by  the  ladies  (of  whom  at 
least  ninety  per  cent  remarked  ”  Oh,  God  !  " 
iii  transit). 

The  fact  that  there  are  but  four  sound 
and  level  fields  within  a  ten  mile  radius  of 
Poundlick  had  simplified  the  labours  of  the 
Committee  in  the  selection  of  a  course. 
Rocky  hills  rose  steeply  on  two  sides  of  the 
favoured  spot,  the  Arrigadlicel  laid  down 
the  law  as  to  its  other  boundaries,  and  within 
these  limitations  an  oval  course  had  been  laid 
out  by  the  simple  expedient  of  breaking 
gaps  in  the  banks.  The  single  jump-race 


IT  had  taken  ten  minutes  to  work  the 
car  over  the  bridge  at  Poundlick,  so 
intricate  was  the  crowd  of  people 
and  carts,  so  blind  and  deaf  to  any 
concerns  save  their  own.  A  crowd  that 
offered  sometimes  the  resistance  of  the 


The  Poundlick  Races  are,  1  believe,  an 
ancient  and  annual  function,  but,  being 
fifteen  miles  from  anywhere,  I  had  hitherto 
been  content  to  gauge  their  attractions  by 
their  aftermath  of  eases  in  the  Petty  Sessions 


Court  next  following 


the  fixture.  There  is, 
however,  no  creature 
more  the  sport  of 
circumstance  than  a 
married  man  with  a 
recent  motor ;  my 
attendance  and  that 
of  the  car  at  the 
Poundlick  Races  had 
been  arranged  to  the 
last  sandwich  before 
I  had  time  to  collect 
objections  (and  this 
method,  after  all, 
saves  some  wear  and 
tear). 


E.  CE.  SOMERVILLE, 

Master  of  the  West  Cnrbery  Hounds,  Drishane,' Skihbereen.  Co.  Cork. 

Photo,  Lafayette. 


feather-bed,  sometimes  that  of  the  dead  wall, 
an  intractable  mass,  competent  to  reduce 
the  traffic  of  Piccadilly  to  chaos,  and  the 
august  Piccadilly  police  to  the  point  of 
rushing  to  the  nearest  lunatic  asylum,  and 
saying,  “  Let  us  in  !  We  are  mad  !  ” 

The  town  of  Poundlick  is  built  at  so 
accommodating  a  tilt  that  jt  is  possible  to 
stand  on  the  bridge  at  its  foot  and  observe 
the  lift-  of  its  single  street,  displayed  like  a 
poster  on  the  hillside  ;  even  to  compare  the 
degrees  of  custom  enjoyed  by  its  public- 
houses,  and  to  estimate  the  number  of  cur 
dogs  to  the  square  yard  of  pavement.  I  speak 
of  an  ordinary  day.  But  this  hot  twentieth 
of  September  was  far  from  being  ordinary. 


The  races  are  held 
on  the  banks  of  the 
Arrigadheel  River, 
within  hail  of  the 
town,  and  are  reached 
— as  everything  in  Ire¬ 
land  is  reached — by  a 
short  cut.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  had  indeed 
“  knocked  ”  walls, 
and  breached  banks, 
but  had  not  further 
interfered  with  the  course  of  nature.  We, 
that  is  to  say,  my  wife,  her  cousin,  Captain 
Andrew  Larpent,  R.E.,  and  1,  were  gathered 
into  the  jovial  crowd  that  straggled,  and 


“MARTIN  ROSS.” 

Prom  a  Photo  by  Lady  Coy  hi  II. 

on  the  programme  was  arranged  for  by  filling 
the  gaps  with  bundles  of  furze,  and  there 
was  also  a  water- jump,  more  or  less  forced 
upon  the  committeo  by  the  intervention  of 
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a  ditch  pertaining  to  one  of  the  fences.  A 
section  oi  the  ditch  had  been  widened  and 
dammed,  and  the  shallow  trough  of  pea- 
son])  that  resulted  had  been  raised  from 
the  rank  of  a  puddle  by  a  thin  decoration 
of  cut  furze  bushes. 

The  races  had  not  begun,  but  many  horses 
were  galloping  about  and  over  the  course, 
whether  engaged  in  unofficial  competitions 
or  in  putting  a  final  bloom  on  their  training, 
I  am  unable  to  say.  We  wandered  deviously 
among  groups  of  country-people,  anchored 
in  conversation,  or  moving,  still  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  as  irresistibly  as  a  bogslide.  Whether 
we  barged  into  them,  or  they  into  us,  was  a 
matter  of  as  complete  indifference  to  them 
as  it  would  ha  ve  been  to  a  drove  of  their  own 
bony  cattle. 

“  These  are  the  sort  of  people  T  love  !  ” 
said  Philippa,  her  eyes  ranging  over  the 
tented  field,  and  its  throngs,  and  its  little  red 
and  green  flags  flapping  in  the  sunshine  ; 
“  Real  Primitives,  like  a  chorus  in  ‘  Aeis  and 
( lalatea  ’ - ” 

She  straightened  her  hat  with  a  gasp,  as  a 
couple  of  weighty  female  primitives  went 
through  us  and  passed  on.  (In  all  circum¬ 
stances  and  fashions,  Philippa  wears  a. 
large  hat,  and  thereby  adds  enormously  to 
the  difficulties  of  life).  Among  the  stalls  of 
apples  and  biscuits,  and  adjacent  to  the  drink 
tent,  a  roulette  table  occurred,  at  which  the 
public  were  invited  to  stake  on  various  items 
of  the  arms  of  the  United  K ingdom.The  public 
had  accepted  the  invitation  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to 
Philippa  the  sophisticated  ease  with  which 
Aeis  flung  his  penny  upon  “  Harp,”  while 
Galatea,  planking  two-pence  upon  the  Prince 
of  Wales  plumes,  declared  that  the  last  races 
she  was  at.  she  got  the  price  of  her  ticket  on 
“  Feather.” 

We  passed  on,  awaking  elusive  hopes  in 
the  bosoms  of  two  neglected  bookmakers, 
who  had  at  intervals  bellowed  listlessly  to 
the  elements,  and  now  eagerly  offered  me 
Rambling  Katty  at  two  to  one. 

Boys,  hurry  !  There’s  a  man  dead, 
north  !  shrieked  a  boy,  leaping  from  the 
top  of  a  bank,  “  Come  north  till  we  see  him  !  ” 

A  rush  of  boys  went  over  us  ;  the  roulet  te 
table  was  deserted  in  a  flash,  and  its  pro¬ 
prietor  and  the  bookmakers  exchanged 
glances  expressive  of  the  despicable  frivolity 
of  the  rustics  of  Poundlick. 

“  We  ought  to  try  to  find  Doctor  Fraser  !  ” 
said  Philippa,  hurrying  in  the  wake  of  the 
stampede. 

I  did  not  know  that  l)r.  Fraser  and  Miss 
Lnngmuir  were  to  be  among  the  attractions,” 

I  said  to  Andrew,  realising,  not  for  the  first 
time,  that  1  am  but  an  infant  crying  in  the 
night  where  matters  of  the  higher  diplomacy 
are  toward. 

Andrew  made  no  reply,  as  is  the  simple 
method  of  some  men  when  they  do  not 
propose  to  give  themselves  away,  and  we 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  dead  man  was  even  less  dead  than  1 
had  expected.  He  was  leaning  against  a 
fence,  explaining  to  Dr.  Catherine  Fraser 
that  he  felt  all  the  noise  of  all  the  wars  of 
all  the  worlds  within  in  his  head. 

Dr.  Fraser,  who  was  holding  his  wrist, 
while  her  friend,  Miss  Longmuir,  kept  the 


small  boys  at  bay,  replied  that  she  would 
like  a  more  precise  description. 

The  sufferer,  whose  colour  was  returning, 
varied  the  metaphor,  and  said  that  the 
sound  was  for  all  the  world  like  the  quacking 
of  ducks. 

You’d  better  go  home  and  keep  quiet," 
said  Dr.  Fraser,  accepting  the  symptom 
with  professional  gravity. 

I  asked  my  next  neighbour  how  the  accident 
had  occurred. 

“  Danny  Lyons,  here,  was  practising  this 
young  mare  of  Herlihy’s  for  Lyney  Garrett, 
that’s  to  ride  her  in  the  first  race,”  said  my 
neighbour,  a  serious  man  with  bushy  black 
whiskers,  like  an  old-fashioned  French 
waiter,  “  and  sure  she’s  as  loose  as  a  hare, 
and  when  she  seen  the  flag  before  her  on  the 
fence,  she  went  into  the  sky,  and  Danny 
dhruv  in  the  spur  to  keep  the  balance,  and 
with  that  then  the  sterrup  broke.” 

It  s  little  blag-yarding  she'd  have  if  it 
was  Lyney  was  riding  her  !  ”  said  someone 
else. 

“  Ah.  L\  ney  s  a  tough  dog.”  said  my  neigh¬ 
bour.  “  In  the  Ring  of  Ireland  there  isn't  a 
nicer  rider." 

”  'there  might  be  men  as  good  as  him  in 
Poundlick  !  said  an  ugly  little  black- 
muzzled  fellow,  suddenly  and  offensively. 

And  horses,  too  !  as  good  as  any  he'll  throw 
his  leg  over  !  ’’ 

Dr.  Fraser’s  patient  stood  up  abruptly'. 

Oh,  oh,  oh  !  said  the  man  with  the 
bushy  whiskers,  placing  himself  in  front  of 
t  he  invalid.  “  Let  you  be  said  by  the  lady, 
Danny,  and  go  home  !  Have  behaviour, 
now,  Peter  Lynch  !  ” 

The  matter  hung  for  a  moment ;  a  bell 
began  to  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  course 
and  the  onlookers  flung  the  situation  from 
them  like  a  squezzed  lemon,  and  swept 
ern  mctftne,  towards  t  he  summons,  bearing  with 
them  the  invalid. 

Off  the  stage  I  have  never  seen  people 
clear  out  so  fast,”  remarked  Andrew.  “  Now 
that  we've  seen  Doctor  Fraser’s  Lightning 
Cure,  [  suppose  we  may  as  well  go,  too.” 

His  eyes,  by  a.  singular  coincidence,  met 
those  of  Miss  Longmuir,  which  were  very 
pretty  eyes — dark  and  soft. 

I  must  go  and  hunt  up  our  pony,”  she 
said,  wit  h  a  very  business-like  air  ;  “  we've 
entered  her  for  the  third  race,  you  know — ” 

Slie  put  back  her  hair  as  it  blew  across 
her  forehead,  and  the  gold  in  it  glinted  in 
t  he  sun. 

“  How  sporting  of  you  !  ”  we  heard  Andrew 
say,  as  they  walked  away  together. 

My  wife  and  Dr.  Fraser  and  1  turned  as 
one  man  and  went  in  the  opposite  direction. 

We  steered  for  an  island  of  furze  and  grey 
boulders  that  had  been  flung  into  the  valley, 
like  a  vedette,  from  the  fortified  hillside, 
and  was  placed,  considerately,  at  the  apex 
ot  tile  oval  course.  Half  a  dozen  men  were 
already  grouped  upon  the  boulders,  like 
cormorants.  We  clambered  to  a  higher 
ctuife,  and  there  spread  forth  ourselves  and 
our  belongings  upon  the  warm  slabs.  The 
sun  was  hot,  yet  not  too  hot,  the  smell  of 
trodden  turf  was  pleasant  in  the  air,  the 
river  sparkled  and  gurgled  beside  us  ;  the 
chimneys  of  Poundlick  sent  up  languid 
spires  of  blue  smoke  ;  its  yellow  and  pink 


and  white  houses  became  poetic  in  the 
September  haze.  The  first  delicate  pangs 
of  hunger  were  stealing  upon  us,  and  I  felt 
reasonably  certain  that  nothing  necessarv 
to  our  welfare  had  been  forgotten.  I  lit 
a  cigarette  and  pulled  my  cap  over  my  eves, 
and  listened  to  a  lark,  spiring  like  the  smoke, 
into  the  blue,  while  my  wife  clattered  in  the 
luncheon  basket.  It  was  a  moment  of  entire 
well-being,  over-shadowed  only  by  the 
prospect  of  having  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
racing. 

I  said  as  much  to  Doctor  Fraser,  who  was 
dismembering  a  cold  chicken  with  almost 
awful  surgical  dexterity. 

“  You  must  wake  up  for  our  race,”  she 
said  ;  “  I  'll  call  you  in  time.” 

Must  1  ?  I  hope  you  re  going  to 
ride.” 

“  Heaven  forfend  !  ”  replied  Doctor  Fraser, 
“  nothing  more  spirited  than  a  weight¬ 
carrying  bicycle  !  I’m  not  in  the  least 
horsey.  Meg  was  dying  to  ride,  but  as  we 
bought  the  pony  from  the  great  Lyney,  and 
he  had  won  any  number  of  races  on  her,  lie 
was  distinctly  indicated.” 

“  Quite  right,  too,”  I  said,  with  dowager- 
like  propriety,  “  and  T  should  wish  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  if,  at  the  last  moment, 
your  friend,  Mr.  Lyney,  should  be  too  drunk 
to  ride,  I  will  not  take  his  place.” 

He  doesn’t  drink,”  said  Dr.  Fraser, 
who  has  an  unsympathetic  way  of  keeping 
to  the  point.  ”  He's  been  a  great  friend  of 
mine  ever  since  I  mended  a.  broken  finger 
for  him.” 

There  was  a  stir  among  the  cormorants 
on  the  lower  tier  of  boulders,  a  shot  was 
fired  at  the  far  end  of  the  course,  everyone 
began  to  shout,  and  an  irregularly  shaped 
mass  was  detached  from  the  crowd,  and 
rest  lived  itself  into  a  group  of  seven  horses, 
pounding  towards  us  at  a  lumbering  canter, 
line  of  the  riders  had  a  green  jacket,  the 
others  were  in  shirt  sleeves,  with  coloured 
scarves  over  their  shoulders;  all  were  bare¬ 
headed.  As  they  neared  the  first  jump 
I  found  myself  on  my  feet  on  my  boulder, 
with  two  unknown  men  hanging  on  to  me 
to  steady  themselves. 

"That's  no  throuble  to  them  !”  shouted 
one  ot  my  o ttoc/i ,  as  each  horse  in  turn 
galloped  over  or  through  (lie  barrier  of 
furze,  in  the  gap. 

“  Which  is  Lyney  Garrett  '!  ”  1  asked. 

"That’s  him  on  the  chestnut  mare — the 
jock  that  have  the  dliress  on  him.”  Hi' 
pointed  to  the  wearer  of  the  green  jacket. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  Lyney’s  t  he  boy  !  Look  at 
him  now.  how  he'll  stoop  and  leave  the  horse 
to  go  for  herself  !  He'll  easy  the  horse, 
and  he’ll  easy  himself  ! 

"That  Rambling  Katty  lie’s  riding  is 
a  nice  loose  mare — she  has  a  good  fly  in 
her  !  ’  said  another. 

Lyney  s  built  for  it  !  If  there's  any  sort 
of  a  spring  in  a  horse  at  all,  he'll  make  him 
do  it  ! 

He  d  make  a  donkey  plough  !  ”  flung 
in  another  enthusiast. 

As  they  neared  the  flags  at  the  turn  of 
fl'e  oval — and  an  uncommonly  sharp  turn 
it  was — the  pace  improved,  each  man  trying 
to  get  the  inside  station.  I  could  already 
see,  written  in  the  countenance  of  a  large 
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young  grey  horse,  his  determination  to 
pursue  ail  uudeviiiting  course  of  his  own. 

"  Now,  Lyney  !  spare  him  in  the  angle  ! 
shouted  my  neighbour,  hanging  on  to  my 
sleeve  and  rocking  perilously. 

Lyney,  a  square-shouldered  young  man, 
pale  and  long-jawed,  bored  determinedly 
on  to  tlie  first  flag,  hit  it  wit  1 1  his  right  knee, 
wrenched  Rambling  Ivatty  round  the  second 
flag,  and  got  away 
for  the  water  jump 
three  longl  hs  ahead 
of  anyone  else. 

“  Look  at  that  for 
ye  ;  how  ho  goes 
round  t  lie  corner  on 
one  leg  !  ”  roared 
ll  i  s  s  u  p  ])  o  r  t-  e  r. 

"He’d  not  stoji  for 
the  Lord  Leften- 
ant  !  ” 

The  remaining 
riders  fought  their 
way  round  the  flags 
with  strange  tan¬ 
gents  and  inter¬ 
lacing  curves.  All, 
that  is  to  say,  save 
the  grey  horse,  who 
held  on  unswerv¬ 
ingly  and  made 
straight  for  the  river 
The  spectators, 
seated  on  the  low 
bank  at  its  edge, 
left  their  seats  with 
singular  unani¬ 
mity  ;  the  majority 
fled  ;  a  little  boy 
turned  a  somer¬ 
sault  backwards  in¬ 
to  the  water,  but 
three  or  four 
hardier  spirits  tore 
off  their  coats, 
swung  them  like 
flails  in  front  of  the 
grey,  and  threw 
their  caps  in 
his  face,  with  a 
wealth  of  objurga¬ 
tion  that  I  have 
rarely  h  e  a  r  d 
equalled. 

“  The  speed  was 
in  him  and  lie 
couldn’t  turn,” 
explained  one  of 
my  neighbours,  at  th  ■  top  of  his  voice,  as  the 
grey,  yielding  to  public  opinion,  returned  to 
the  course  and  resumed  the  race. 

"  That  horse  is  no  good,”  said  a  dapper 
young  priest,  who  had  joined  our  crowd 
on  the  rock,  “  Look  at  his  great  flat  feet  ! 
You’d  bake  a  cake  on  each  of  them  !” 

“Well  that’s  the  ease,  indeed.  Father,” 
replied  a  grizzled  old  farmer,  “  but  lie's  a 
fine  cool  horse,  and  a  great  farming  horse  for 
ever,  lie  gance  I  He’d  plough  the  rocks  !  ” 
Well,  he  11  get  a  nice  view  of  the  race, 
anyway,  ’  said  the  young  priest ;  “  lie  lias 
it  all  before  him  !  ” 

“They  don  t  seem  to  be  getting  any 
delay  with  the  water-jump,”  said  someone 
else,  regretfully. 


"Ah,  what’s  in  it  but  (he  full  of  a  few 
fin  cans  !  said  my  adherent. 

Well,  for  all,  it  knocked  a  good  lep  out 
o’  Rambling  Katty ;  she  wont  mountains 
over  it  !  ” 

Look  south  !  Look  south  I  They  re 
coming  on  again',  and  only  live  o’  them  in 
it  - 

The  cheering  was  hotter  this  time,  and 


it  was  entirely  characteristic  that  it  was  the 
riders  who  were  shouted  for  and  not  the 
horses. 

“They'll  win  now  this  turn  there’s  three 
o'  them  very  thick,  that's  a  nice  tidy  race,” 
said  (In'  old  farmer. 

“Good  boy,  Kenny  !  Go  on.  Kenny  !” 
bellowed  someone  oil  a  lower  ledge. 

“  Who's  second,  coming  up  to  I  lie  (lag 
now  '!  ”  panted  I’liilippaj  who  was  hanging 
on  to  the  collar  of  my  coat  and  trying  to 
see  over  my  shoulder. 

“  That’s  Jimmy  Kenny, "  responded  the 
man  below,  turning  a  black-muzzled  face 
up  towards  us,  his  light  eyes  gleaming 
between  their  black  lashes  in  the  sunshine, 
like  aquamarines.  I  recognised  Peter  Lynch, 


whom  we  had  met  earlier  in  (he  day. 

“  It’s  young  Kenny,  out  of  t lie  shop,” 
explained  (lie  old  farmer  to  me;  "lie  rides 
very  nate.” 

No  one  was  foiuid  to  endorse  this  opinion. 
I  lie  horses  came  on,  sweating  and  blowing, 
the  riders,  by  this  time  very  red  in  the  face, 
already  taking  to  (heir  whips.  By  some 
intricate  process  ol  jostling,  young  Kenny 

got  (  lie  inside  place 
at  the  first  f lug. 

"  Now  is  he  nate! 
What  was  I  say¬ 
ing  I  ”  exulted  the 
old  farmer. 

“L  y  a  e  y  ! 
Lyney!  ”  roared 
f  lie  faithful  gallery, 
as  the  leaders 
hustled  round  the 
second  flag  and 
went  away  up  the 
course. 

“  Up,  Kenny  !  ” 
replied  the  rau¬ 
cous  tenor  of  Peter 
Lynch  in  solitary 
defiance. 

Last  of  all,  thegrey 
horse  who  would 
plough  the  rocks 
came  on  indomi¬ 
tably,  and  made, 
as  before,  a  bee¬ 
line  for  the  river. 
Here,  however,  lie. 
was  confronted  by 
a  demonstration 
hurriedly  arranged 
by  bis  friends,  who 
advanced  upon  him 
waving  tall  furze 
bushes,  with  which 
they  proceeded  to 
beat  him  in  the 
face.  The  grey 
horse  changed  his 
mind  with  such 
celerity  that  he 
burst  his  girths  ; 
someone  caught 
him  by  the  head, 
while  his  rider 
hung  precariously 
upon  his  neck, 
some  on  e  else, 
dragged  off  the 
saddle,  replanted 
his  jockey  upon  his  broad  bare  back,  and 
speeded  him  on  his  way  by  bringing  the  saddle 
down  upon  his  hind  quarters  with  an  all- 
embracing  thump. 

"  It’s  only  t  he  age  lie  w  ants,”  said  a 
p:\rtizan,  “  if  they’d  keep  him  up  to  t  he  prac¬ 
tice  he'd  be  a  sweeper  yet  ! 

Tumult  at  the  end  of  the  course  and  a  pist  ol 
shot  here  announced  that  the  race  was  over. 

“  Lyney  have  it  !  ”  shouted  some  men, 
standing  on  the  fence  by  the  water  jump. 

“  What  happened  Kenny  '!  ”  baw  led  Peter 
Lynch. 

"  He  w  as  passing  the  flag  and  lie  got  clung 
in  the  pole,  and  flic  next  man  knocked  him 
down  out  of  the  pole,”  shouted  back  the 
Field  Telegraph. 


“Here!”  he  mid  to  the  owner,  “take  your  old  ulcin!' 
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“  Oh  p i ty  !  ”  said  the  old  farmer. 

“  He  didn’t  get  fair  play,”  vociferated 
Peter  Lynch,  glaring  up  at  the  adherents  of 
Lyney  with  a  very  green  light  in  his  eye. 

The  young  priest  made  a  slight  and 
repressive  gesture  with  Ids  hand. 

“  That’ll  do  now,  Peter,”  lie  said,  and 
turned  to  the  old  farmer,  “  Well,  Rambling 
Kattv’s  a  hardy  bit  of  stuff,”  he  went  on, 
brushing  the  rock -lichen  from  his  black  coat. 

“  She  is  that.  Father,”  responded  my  late 
adherent,  who,  to  my  considerable  relief,  had 
now  ceased  to  adhere,  “  and  nothing  in  her 
but  a  fistful  of  bran  !  ” 

“  She’s  the  dryest  horse  that  came  in,” 
said  the  young  priest,  descending  actively  from 
the  rock. 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  Committee 
would  allow  an  hour  at  least  for  the  effects  of 
a  race  to  pass  off  before  launching  another, 
we  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  island  and 
began  upon  the  luncheon  basket,  and,  as 
vultures  drop  from  the  blue  empyrean,  so 
did  Andrew  and  Miss  Longmuir  arrive  from 
nowhere  and  settle  upon  the  sandwiches. 

“  Oh,  T  can't  eat  our  own  game,  can  I  ?  ” 
said  the  latter  with  a  slight  shudder,  as  i 
placed  the  chicken  before  her.  “  No — really 
—not  even  for  your  sake  !  ”  She  regarded 
me  very  pleasingly,  but  I  notice  that  it  is 
only  since  my  hair  began  to  turn  grey  over  my 
ears  that  these  things  are  openly  said  to  me. 

“  I  had  to  feed  four  dozen  of  the  brutes 
before  we  started  this  morning,  and  I  shall 
have  to  do  it  all  over  again  when  we  get 
home  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  you  stand  it.  1  should 
let  ’em  starve  !”  said  Andrew,  his  eves 
travelling  from  her  white  forehead  to  her 
brown  hands,  “  I  don’t  consider  Chicken 
Farming  is  work  for  ladies.” 

“  You  can  come  and  help  the  ladies  if  you 
like  !  ’  said  Miss  Longmuir,  glancing  at  him, 
as  she  drove  her  white  teeth  into  a  sandwich. 

“  Do  you  mean  that  ?  ”  said  Andrew,  in  a 
low  voice. 

“  She’s  blown  him  to  pieces  before  lie’s 
left  the  covert  !  ”  I  said  to  myself,  and  im¬ 
mediately  withdrew  into  blameless  conver¬ 
sation  with  my  wife  and  Doctor  Fraser. 

We  had  gone  pretty  well  down  through  the 
luncheon  basket,  and  had  arrived  at  a  second 
and  even  more  balmy— being  well-fed — 
period  of  (r  ace,  before  it  occurred  to  Miss 
Longmuir  to  look  at  her  watch  and  to  spoil 
the  best  cigarette  of  the  day  with  agitations 
concerning  the  non-appearance  of  her  pony. 
I  suggested  that  she  and  Captain  Larpent 
should  go  in  search  of  it.  and  for  a  brief 
interval  the  disturbing  element  was  eliminated. 
It  returned,  with  added  agitation, in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

“  Cathie  !  1  can’t  find  Nancy  anywhere  ! 
We  ve  been  all  round  the  course,”  cried  Miss 
Longmuir  from  below,  "  and  John  Sullivan 
is  nowhere  to  lie  found  either,  and  I  can’t 
get  near  Lyney,  lie’s  riding  in  the  Trotting 
Race.” 

“  You  II  find  the  pony  is  somewhere  about 
all  right,”  I  said,  with  the  optimism  of  com¬ 
bined  indolence  and  indifference 

“  That  seems  probable,”  said  Andrew, 
“but  the  point  is  she's  somewhere  where  we’re 
not.” 

“  The  point  is  she  ought  to  be  here  !  ” 


said  Miss  Longmuir,  with  a  very  bright 
colour  in  her  cheeks  as  she  looked  up  at  ns. 

“  Heavens  !  They're  very  angry  !  ”  1 

murmured  to  Doctor  Fraser. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  want  us  to  do  ?  ” 
enquired  Doctor  Fraser,  lethargically. 

“  You  might  take  some  faint  shadow  of 
interest  in  the  fact  that  Nancy  is  lost,” 
replied  Miss  Longmuir. 

“  I  think  we'd  better  organise  a  search- 
party,”  said  Philippa  (who  docs  not  smoke). 

We  rose  stiffly,  descended  from  our  sun- 
warmed  boulders,  and  took  up  the  White 
Man’s  Burden. 

A  sweeping  movement  was  inaugurated, 
whose  objects  were  to  find  the  pony,  or  her 
attendant.  John  Sullivan,  or  Lyney. 

“  Should  you  know  the  pony  if  you  saw 
her  ?  I  said  confidentially  to  Doctor 
Fraser,  as  she  and  I  set  forth  together. 

“  We’ve  not  had  it  very  long,”  she  replied 
dubiously ;  “  luckily  it’s  an  easy  colour  ; 
John  Sullivan  calls  it  maroan — a  sort  of 
mixture  of  roan  and  maroon.” 

We  advanced  from  field  to  field,  driving 
like  twin  darning  needles  through  the  groups 
of  people,  but  neither  John  Sullivan  nor  the 
Maroan  pony  transpired. 

“  Come  on,  come  on  !  The  Stepping 
Match  is  starting  !  ”  shouted  someone. 

Doctor  Fraser  and  l  were  caught  in  the 
tightening  mesh  of  the  crowd,  as  in  the 
intricacies  of  a  trammel  net  ;  an  irregular 
thumping  of  hoofs,  and  a  row  of  bare  and 
bobbing  heads,  passing  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  indicated  that  the  Trotting  Race 
was  under  way.  Lyney's  dour  face  and  green 
jacket  were  in  the  lead,  and,  as  before,  had 
he  been  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  he  could  not 
have  been  more  passionately  called  upon. 
As  it  was  obviously  useless  for  us  to  do  so  at 
this  juncture,  we  climbed  on  to  a  bank  near 
the  winning  post,  and  watched  the  race. 
Lyney  was  riding  a  long-backed  yellow 
animal  with  a  face  as  cross  as  iiis  own,  and  a 
step  as  fast  as  the  tick  of  a  watch. 

“  Any  other  man  than  Lyney  wouldn't 
carry  that  old  pony  round,”  said  one  man. 

“  She  has  a  score  o’  years  surely,  but  she 
is  as  wicked  as  a  bee,"  said  another. 

“  Lyney’s  very  knacky  ;  he  couldn't  bo 
bate,”  said  the  first  man. 

“  Well,  well,  look  at  Jimmy  Kenny  and 
his  father,  and  the  two  of  them  riding  ! 
went  on  the  commentator.  “  Faith  I’d  give 
the  father  the  sway.  Jimmy's  riding  uneven. 
When  the  nag  is  rising  he’s  falling.” 

“  Sure  he  has  his  two  elbows  into  his  ears  ! 
Do  on,  Lyney,  boy  !  ” 

The  horses  pounded  past,  splashing  through 
the  shallow  flood  of  the  water-jump,  and 
trampling  over  such  furze  bushes  as  had  with¬ 
stood  the  vicissitudes  of  the  steeple-chase. 
They  passed  from  our  view,  and  Doctor 
Fraser  and  I  agreed  that  we  should  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  staying  where  we  were  till  the  finish. 
Three  times  they  passed  us,  enveloped  in  a 
travelling  roar  of  encouragements,  and  with 
each  passing  the  supporters  of  Lyney  and 
Kenny  bayed  and  howled  more  emulously. 
The  competitors,  now,  to  all  practical  intent  , 
reduced  to  the  Kennys,  pi-re  et  fils,  and 
Lyney,  again  disappeared  on  their  last  round, 
and  the  volleys  of  incitement  became  a 
dropping  fire  of  criticism. 


“  Kenny  s  mare  is  the  one,  the  others  is 
too  crippled." 

"  She'll  not  bate  Lyney  !  Divil  blast  the 
bate  she  have  in  her  !  She's  too  drooped 
and  too  narra"  !  ” 

“  What  horse  is  first  ?” 

“  I  d'know  ;  only  one  i  think.” 

“  Look  at  young  Kenny  coming  up  on  I  lie 
father  now  !  ” 

"  Ah  there's  more  in  the  owld  fella,  never 
fear  him  !  ’’ 

"  Come  on,  Lyney  ! — Come  on,  Kenny  ! — 
Lyney  ! — Lyney  ! — ” 

Lyney  won.  The  bee-like  wickedness  of 
the  yellow  mare  apparently  served  her  as 
well  as  youth,  and  despite  the  fact  that  she 
was  but  little  over  fourteen  hands  and  was 
carrying  twelve  stone,  she  finished  a  dozen 
lengths  in  front.  The  interest  of  the  race 
was  at  once  transferred  to  the  struggle  for 
second  place  between  the  Kennys. 

“  Come  on,  Tom  !  Come  on,  Jimmy  ! 
Begor'  the  father  have  it  !  ”  yelled  the 
crowd,  as  Kenny  pc  re,  flourishing  his  whip 
over  his  grey  head,  finished  half  a  length  in 
front  of  his  son. 

"  Them  two  tight  wheels  at  the  corner, 
twas  there  he  squeezed  the  advantage  on  the 
son  ! 

“  No,  but  the  father  had  a  drop  taken, 
twas  that  gave  him  the  heart  !  ” 

Doctor  Fraser  and  I  got  off  our  fence  and 
steered  for  Lyney. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  reins  on 
the  pony’s  neck  and  himself  off  her  back  as 
we  arrived. 

Here  !  he  said  to  the  owner,  “  Take 
your  old  skin  I  ”  He  tossed  his  whip  on  to 
the  ground,  “  And  your  old  whip  too.” 

The  owner  took  the  “  old  skin  ”  by  her 
drooping  and  dripping  head,  and  picked  up 
the  whip,  in  reverential  submission,  and  the 
r  ing  of  admirers  evidently  accepted  this  mood 
of  the  hero  as  entirely  befitting  his  dignity. 
Dr.  Fraser  advanced  through  them  with  the 
effortless  impressiveness  of  a  big  woman,  and 
made  her  enquiries  about  the  pony.  Lyney 
dropped  the  hero  manner. 

I  don't  at  all  doubt  but  John  Sullivan  ’s 
gone  up  to  Lynch’s  for  her,  Doctor,  you 
needn't  be  uneasy  at  all,”  he  said,  with  a 
respect  that  must  have  greatly  enhanced  our 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  crowd — “  I  told 
him  he  shouldn't  bring  her  too  soon  for  fear 
she'd  sour  on  us.  We  have  an  hour  yet.” 

Soothed  bv  this  assurance  we  moved  on, 
and  even,  in  this  moment  of  unexpected 
leisure,  dallied  with  the  roulette  table.  I  had, 
in  fact,  lost  ninepence,  when  the  remainder 
of  the  search  party  bore  down  upon  us  at 
speed. 

“  The  pony  is  not  here  !  ”  said  Miss  Long¬ 
muir,  regarding  our  outspread  coppers  with 
an  eye  of  burning  indignation,  “and  Sullivan's 
brother  doesn’t  know  where  he  is — says  he 
went  up  to  flic  town  two  hours  ago.  I'm, 
going  up  to  look  for  him,  but  of  course  if 
you  d  rather  stay  and  play  roulette — 

Her  voice  shook  ;  I  need  hardly  say  that  wo 
went. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  town  of  Poundliek 
we  found  it  to  be  exclusively  inhabited  by 
grandmothers.  Lynch’s  publiehouse  was 
garrisoned  by  a  very  competent  member  of 
the  force,  who  emerged  from  the  kitchen  with 
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THE  MAROAN  PONY — Continued. 


an  infant  in  her  arms  and  another  attached 
to  her  clothing.  She  knew  nothing  of  the 
pony,  she  knew  nothing  of  John  Sullivan. 
There  was  certainly  a  young  lad  that  came  in, 
and  he  having  drink  taken,  and  wherever  he 
got  it,  it  wasn't  in  this  house,  and  what  did 
he  do  but  to  commence  jumping  the  counter, 
you’d  think  he’d  jump  the  house.  She 
paused,  and  I  murmured  to  Doctor  Fraser 
that  she  was  like  a  Holbein,  and  Doctor 
Fraser  replied  that  she  did  not  believe  one 
word  she  said,  which  was  rather  my  own 
idea,  only  more  so.  It  appeared  that  her  son 
Peter  had,  an  hour  ago,  expelled  the  young 
lad  from  the  house  (lest  its  fair  fame  should 
be  sullied),  and  as  for  Peter,  the  dear  knew 
where  he  was.  She  didn’t  see  him  since. 

Miss  Longmuir  and  Andrew  here  left  the 
shop,  very  purposefully  :  we  pursued,  and 
saw  them  open  the  gate  of  Lynch’s  yard  and 
stride  in.  The  yard  was  a  small  one,  littered 
with  cases  of  bottles,  and  congested  by  the 
outside  cars  and  carts  of  race-goers  ;  such 
level  spaces  as  it  possessed  had  been  dug  out 
of  the  side  of  the  hill.  Slatternly  stables  and 
out-houses  were  perched  on  the  different 
levels.  Through  a  low-browed  doorway 
might  be  s:en  the  horses  of  race-goers,  stand¬ 
ing,  “  ready  dight,”  like  the  steeds  of  Brank- 
some  Hall,  with  heads  hanging  in  resigned 
depression,  before  empty  racks  and  mangers. 
But  of  the  Maroan  Pony  there  was  no  sign. 

Fierce  as  terriers  on  a  rat  hunt,  Miss  Long¬ 
muir  and  Andrew  dashed  in  and  out  of  the 
dark  sheds  and  out-houses,  till  there 
remained  unexplored  but  one  hovel,  whose 
open  door  revealed  only  semi -darkness,  edged 
with  fern-litter.  None  the  less,  the  leading 
terrier  determined  to  make  good  the  ground. 
A  sharp  yelp  told  of  a  find,  and  Miss  Long¬ 
muir  emerged  holding  aloft  a  new  check 
horse-sheet,  with  the  initials  M.L.  large 
upon  it. 

“  They  must  have  taken  her  down  to  the 
race-course  after  all,”  I  began 

“  Thoughtless  of  them  to  take  her  without 
her  saddle  or  bridle,”  said  Andrew  bitingly. 
“  Here  they  are  behind  the  door  !  ” 

The  silence  that  followed  this  discovery  was 
broken  by  Philippa. 

“  I  hear  someone  snoring  !  ”  she  said  in  a 
conspirator’s  whisper.  “  Do  come  away. 
I’m  sure  it’s  a  drunken  man.” 

“  Quite  so,”  said  Andrew,  who  had  been 
pursuing  his  researches,  “  allow  me  to  intro¬ 
duce  Mr.  John  Sullivan  !  ” 

In  the  dark  corner  behind  the  door  lay  a 
stout  youth,  comfortably  extended,  with  his 
flushed  face  half  hidden  in  the  dry  and  tawny 
bracken,  and  his  open  mouth  framing  long 
and  quiet  snores.  Ho  was  obviously  at 
peace  with  all  the  world. 

Some  heartless  assaults  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Larpent  had  no  appreciable  result, 
so  inveterate  was  the  peace,  so  potent  the 
means  by  which  it  had  been  invoked.  The 
ladies  had  retired  during  the  interview,  and, 
as  we  rejoined  them  in  the  yard,  we  all 
became  aware  of  muffled  and  thunderous 
sounds  near  at  hand  ;  they  were  suggestive 
of  a  ponderous  and  chaotic  clog-dance,  and 
proceeded  from  an  out-house,  built  against 
the  bank  that  formed  the  upper  side  of  the 
yard,  with  its  gable  askew  to  the  other 
buildings. 


“  ‘  Lots  of  things  is  coor’us,’  as  Anthony 
said  when  I  told  him  about  Jonah  in  the 
whale,”  remarked  Philippa,  who,  through¬ 
out,  had  not  taken  the  affair  as  seriously  as  it 
deserved.  “  I  suppose  the  party  that  John 
Sullivan  was  at  is  going  on  up  there.” 

Miss  Longmuir  darted  round  the  gable  of 
the  house;  a  wild  and  summoning  cry  followed, 
the  call  of  the  terrier  who  has  run  his  rat  to 
ground. 

We  found  her  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of 
irregular  stone  steps  (in  telling  the  story  I 
have  formed  the  habit  of  saying  that  there 
were  ten  of  them),  that  led  to  a  doorway  in  a 
loft.  In  the  doorway,  with  a  cabbage  leaf 
in  her  mouth,  was  the  Maroan  Pony,  looking 
down  at  us  with  an  expression  of  mild  sur¬ 
prise. 

We  all  said  unanimously,  and  with  equal 
futility,  “  How — on — earth  ?  ” 

After  which,  Andrew,  who  dislikes  miracles, 
arranged  that  she  had,  of  course,  got  into  the 
loft  from  the  back,  where  the  ground  was 
high.  Unfortunately  the  theory  did  not 
work  ;  an  inspection  of  the  loft  revealed 
nothing  but  four  walls,  a  large  store  of  dried 
bracken,  and  a  donkey-pannier  filled  with 
cabbages. 

“  These  mountainy  ponies  climb  like 
monkeys,”  said  Philippa,  with  her  inevitable 
effort  to  shelter  the  discomfited,  as  Andrew 
returned  with  the  ruins  of  his  theory. 

Miss  Longmuir,  snatching  out  her  watch, 
said  she  did  not  care  how  she  got  there,  the 
point  was  to  get  her  down  as  quickly  as 
possible.  “  If  people  would  only  do  some¬ 
thing  and  not  talk  !  ”  she  added,  under  her 
breath. 

“  If  she  walked  up  she  can  walk  down,” 
said  Andrew  firmly. 

He  mounted  the  steps  and  took  the  pony 
by  the  halter.  The  pony  immediately 
backed  thunderously  out  of  sight,  taking 
Andrew  with  her.  Miss  Longmuir  flew  up 
the  steps,  to  his  assistance,  and  unseen  sara¬ 
bands  pummelled  the  floor  of  the  loft. 

“  Go  up  and  help  them,  you  great  lazy 
thing  !  ”  said  Philippa  to  me. 

“  There’s  no  room  for  anyone  else,”  I 
protested. 

Here  the  combatants  re-appeared  in  the 
doorway,  gradually. .  with  endearments  on 
one  side,  and  suspicious  snorting  on  the  other. 
The  steps  were  broad  and  not  too  intimidat¬ 
ing  ;  the  pony  advanced  almost  to  the  sill, 
repented  in  haste,  and  in  her  retreat  flung 
Andrew  against  the  pannier  of  cabbages.  A 
donkey’s  pannier  is  made  to  resist  shocks  ;  in 
this  case  it  apparently  gave  more  than  it  took. 
Andrew  said  nothing,  but  he  dragged  the 
basket  over  the  sill  and  hurled  it  down  the 
steps  with  considerable  emotion.  I  joined 
the  party  in  the  loft,  and  Philippa  collected 
the  cabbages,  and  laid  them  in  rows  upon  the 
steps,  as  if  it  were  a  harvest  festival,  in  the 
hope  of  luring  the  pony  to  the  descent.  The 
lure  was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  I 
proceeded  to  offer  a  few  plain  truths.  That 
the  floor  would  come  down  before  the  mare 
did.  That  it  would  take  six  men,  and  planks, 
and  cart  loads  of  straw,  to  get  her  out. 
Finally,  that  her  race  was  due  to  start  in 
twenty  minutes. 

“  We’re  done,”  said  Miss  Longmuir, 
tragically  addressing  Philippa  and  Doctor 


Fraser  from  the  top  of  the  steps,  as  if  they 
were  a  stage  mob  “These  brutes  have  beaten 
us  !  Don’t  you  remember  that  Lyney’s 
father  said  ‘  Let  ye  keep  out  from  them  lads 
in  Poundlick  ’  ?  And  after  all  our  trouble, 

and  the  training,  and  everything - .” 

She  turned  abruptly  away  from  the  door. 

Doctor  Fraser  stood  still,  with  her  hand  to 
her  forehead,  as  though  she  were  trying  to 
remember  something.  Then  she  too  came  up 
into  the  loft.  The  pony  had  now  backed 
into  the  pile  of  bracken ;  Andrew,  whose 
back  teeth  were  evidently  set  tight,  was 
tugging  at  her  halter,  and  she  was  responding 
by  throwing  her  nose  in  the  air  and  showing 
the  whites  of  her  eyes. 

“  Meg,”  said  Doctor  Fraser,  at  the  door¬ 
way,  “  I’ve  remembered  something  that  I  was 
once  told.” 

She  peered  into  the  darkness  of  the  loft. 
“  May  I  try  ?  ”  she  said,  advancing  quietly 
to  the  pony’s  head. 

“  By  all  means,”  said  Andrew,  as  chillingly 
as  was  possible  for  a  man  who  was  very  red 
in  the  face  and  was  draped  with  cobwebs. 

Looking  back  now  to  the  affair,  I  cannot 
remember  that  Doctor  Fraser  did  anything 
in  the  least  remarkable.  She  took  hold  of  the 
halter  with  one  hand  and  patted  the  pony’s 
neck  high  up,  near  the  ears,  with  the  other. 
She  also  spoke  to  it,  the  sort  of  things  anyone 
might  say.  For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  see 
that  she  did  more  than  anyone  else  had  done, 
but  Nancy  lowered  her  head  and  put  her  ears 
forward. 

Doctor  Fraser  gave  the  halter  a  gentle  pull 
and  said,  “Come  on,  old  girl  !  ”  and  the  pony 
started  forward  with  a  little  run. 

At  the  doorway  she  stopped.  We  held 
our  breaths.  Doctor  Fraser  patted  her  again 
and  placidly  descended  the  first  step  ;  the 
Maroan  Pony  placed  a  trembling  foot  upon 
the  threshold,  steadied  herself ,  poked  her  nose 
forward,  and  dropped  her  fore  feet  on  to  the 
second  step. 

“  She’ll  come  down  on  top  of  her  !  ”  said 
Andrew  starting  forward. 

“  Don’t  touch  her  !  ”  exclaimed  Miss  Long¬ 
muir.  grasping  his  arm. 

With  the  tense  caution  of  an  old  dog  the 
pony  let  herself  down  from  step  to  step, 
planting  her  little  hoofs  cunningly  on  the 
rough-set  stones,  bracing  herself  with  the 
skill  learned  on  the  rocky  staircases  of  her 
native  hills.  Doctor  Fraser  kept  a  step  in 
advance  of  her. 

Thus,  with  slow  clattering,  and  in  deep 
gravity,  they  joined  Philippa  in  the  yard. 

Five  people  cannot  advantageously  colla¬ 
borate  in  putting  a  saddle  and  bridle  on  a 
pony,  but  we  tried,  and  in  the  grim  hustle 
that  resulted  no  one  asked  questions  or  made 
comments.  Amongst  us  the  thing  was  done, 
and  there  were  still  seven  minutes  in  hand 
when  Andrew  shot  out  of  the  yard  on  her 
back,  followed,  with  scarcely  inferior  velocity, 
by  Philippa  and  Miss  Longmuir.  I  turned 
to  the  remaining  member  of  the  party,  and 
found  that  she  had  seated  herself  on  the  steps. 

She  said  she  was  tired,  and  she  looked  it. 

“  I  daresay  getting  that  beast  down  the 
steps  was  rather  a  strain,”  I  said,  spreading 
the  pony’s  rug  for  her  to  sit  on. 

“  Oh,  that  was  nothing.  Please  don’t  wait 
for  me.” 


It  breast  milk  cannot  be  given  to  your  child, 
remember  that  the  most  satisfactory  substitute 
is  fresh  cow’s  milk  which  has  been  treated  with 
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THE  MAROAN  PONY— Concluded. 


I  said  in  ray  best  ironic  manner  that  all 
doctors  were  of  course  impervious  to  fatigue, 
and  indeed  superior  to  all  human  ills. 

She  laughed.  “  I  admit  that  I  was  rather 
nervous  that  the  thing  wouldn’t  work,  or 
would  break  down  half  way.” 

“  What  thing  ?”  I  demanded.  “  The  pony?” 

“  No.  The  secret.  It  is  a  secret,  you  know. 
My  grandfather  gave  Rarey  thirty  pounds 
for  it.  I've  never  had  much  to  say  to  horses, 
but  I  have  started  a  jibbing  hansom  horse  in 
Oxford  Street  with  it.” 

She  laughed  again,  apologetically.  “  You 
needn’t  believe  it  unless  you  like.  I  must 
say  I  was  afraid  it  mightn’t  include  a 
flight  of  steps  !  ”  She  paused,  and  put  back 
her  abundant  fair  hair.  “  How  hot  it  was  up 
in  that  loft  !  I  wonder  if  you  could  get  me  a 
glass  of  water  ?  ” 

I  told  her  that  I  was  old  enough  to  believe 
anything,  and  added  that  after  what  she  had 
told  me,  I  would  get  a  second  glass  of  water 
with  salvolatile  in  it,  for  myself. 

The  Holbein  grandmother  was  standing  at 
the  back  door  of  the  house,  with  the  baby  still 
on  her  arm.  She  and  the  baby  fetched  the 
glass  of  water.  She  said  wasn’t  the  pony  a 
fright  for  ever  after  the  way  he  come  down 
them  steps,  but  why  wouldn’t  the  lady  take 
him  out  through  the  other  door  into  the  field 
above  ? 

I  made  no  reply,  but  while  Doctor  Fraser 
was  drinking  the  water  I  went  up  into  the 
loft,  and  cleared  away  the  bracken  that  had 
been  piled  in  front  of  “  the  door  into  the  field 
above.”  I  opened  the  door  and  walked  out 


into  the  field  and  viewed  the  small  hoof  prints 
that  led  to  the  door  of  the  loft. 

I  returned  to  Doctor  Fraser,  and  very 
gently  broke  the  news  to  her. 

Of  course  Lyney  and  the  Maroan  Pony 
won  the  race.  Had  this  not  been  a  foregone 
conclusion  it  is  possible  that  John  Sullivan 
might  have  scored  less  heavily  in  the  matter 
of  free  drinks. 

As  I  was  conducting  my  exhausted  but 
triumphant  party  off  the  course,  the  Pound- 
lick  Sergeant  of  Police  met  me  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  sign  a  few  summonses  for  him,  as 
he  was  after  taking  some  parties  into  custody 
for  fighting. 

“  Drunk,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

The  Sergeant  admitted  it,  and  said  the 
dispute  had  arisen  between  the  Kennys  and 
the  Lynches  on  the  one  side,  and  the  partizans 
of  Lyney  Garrett  on  the  other,  out  of  “  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  last  race.” 
The  Sergeant’s  eye  rested,  with  what  may  be 
described  as  a  respectful  twinkle,  for  an 
instant  upon  Miss  Longmuir. 

“  It  was  mostly  heavy  offers  and  small 
blows,  Major,”  he  concluded. 

“  Look  here,  Sergeant,”  1  said  oracularly, 
“  take  them  all  to  the  water  jump.  Build 
up  the  furze  in  front  of  it.  Make  them  jump 
it.  Anyone  that  gets  over  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  sober.  Anyone  that  falls  in  will  be 
sober  enough  when  he  gets  out.” 

I  have  not  in  my  judicial  career,  delivered 
a  judgment  that  gave  more  satisfaction  to  the 
public. 


DISTINCTIVE  IRISH  PERFUMES. 

Many  fashionable  womenfolk  in  recent 
years  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
attempt  to  procure  some  particularly  fragrant 
perfume,  of  such  rarity  that  it  might  become 
identified  with  themselves.  Some  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  some  have  failed.  The  idea  is 
a  pretty  one,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
may  be  adopted  in  Ireland.  As  a  rule,  per¬ 
fumes  sold  in  this  country  are  largely  im¬ 
ported,  and  are  produced  in  great  quantities 
for  the  home  and  colonial  markets.  By 
avoiding  the  commonplace  and  patronising 
an  Irish  specialist  of  the  distinction  of  Mr. 
Tate,  of  the  Medical  Hall,  Royal  Avenue, 
Belfast,  we  get  something  exceptional  and 
valuable  on  account  of  its  comparative 
rarity.  For  a  Christmas  present,  “Tate’s 
Irish  Violets,"  the  “  Shamrock  Bouquet,” 
and  “  Medosweet  ”  will  be  found  durable, 
fragrant,  delicate  of  odour,  and,  if  one  may 
use  the  word,  unhackneyed.  If,  by  anv 
chance,  your  local  chemist  does  not  stock 
Mr.  Tate’s  speciality  perfumes,  your  order 
can  be  supplied  from  the  address  given  above, 
and  in  the  attractive  Irish-made  caskets  for 
which  Belfast  in  famous. 


HIS  MAJESTY  THE  BABY. 

That  old-established  firm  of  baby  linen 
specialists  known  as  “  Sharplev’s,”  of  Dublin, 
whose  addresses  are  at  7  Lr.  Camden  Street, 
2  Nassau  Street,  and  lfi  Lr.  Sackville  Street, 
may  be  aptly  styled  as  dressers  “  by  Royal 
Appointment  ”  to  the  above  infantile  per¬ 
sonage.  Years  of  experience  in  the  matter 
of  catering  for  the  habiliments  of  the  baby 
are  attested  by  the  crowds  of  youthful 
mothers  who  never  go  beyond  one  of 
Sharpley’s  establishments  for  their  baby's 
outfitting  wants.  In  price  and  quality  this 
firm  will  be  found  satisfactory.  This  applies 
to  the  entire  range  of  their  goods,  from  baby 
linen  to  children’s  underclothing  ;  to  cradles, 
cots,  and  accouchement  requisites. 


r  .u. 

is  just  the  thing  tor  war  time 


it  prevents  waste  by  enabling  you  to  use  the  larder  odds  and  ends  to  good  advantage. 
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“  Gone  are  the  days  ”  of  Irish  Wit  and 
Humour  is  the  refrain  of  the  hour. 

Political  and  labour  agitations  have  rent 
that  goodly  national  garment,  which  helped 
to  keep  out  the  cold  and  the  wet. 

Are  there  a  dozen  real  wits  to  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  Dublin  or  Belfast  carmen  at 
present  ?  Are  there  half  the  number  among 
Killarney  boatmen  ?  we  hear  asked.  Where 
is  the  ring  of  laughter,  the  good  humoured 
chaffing  and  joking  that  only  twenty-five 
years  ago  brightened  even  our  dreariest 
slums  ? 

Among  the  coming  sex,  we  have  plenty  of 
street  viragoes — screaming  women  and  young 
girls,  ready  to  support  unscrupulous  strikes, 
sallying  forth  armed  with  stones  and  broken 
bottles,  to  attack  brave  men  who  are  doing 
their  duty.  But  where  is  the  street  hawking 
type  of  the  past  ?  The  ready- tongued  sellers 
of  slimy  fish  and  sour  apples,  who  were 
intellectual  enough  to  tackle  the  wits  of  the 
Four  Courts  and  of  Trinity  College  oil  their 
way  through  the  streets  ? 

Ay  de  mi,  we  wail,  are  we  derelict  of  Merry 
Men  all.  along  the  line  ?  Merry  Men,  the 
stamp  of  Dan.  O'Connell,  Father  Healy, 
Father  Prout,  Doctor  Nedley,  Dean  Dicken¬ 
son,  Doctor  Shaw,  Lord  Morris,  Judges  Fitz- 
gibbon,  Keogh,  Adams . 

(Editorial  pen  through  the  rest  and  a.  sharp 
direction  to  go  ahead  and  stop  drivelling.) 

In  this  year  of  stupendous  tragedy,  the 
following  Xmas  page,  caters  tentatively  and 
timidly  for  a  smile.  It  is  a  trivial  but  a 
sincere  attempt  to  prove  that  we  are  not  quite 
the  dull,  witless  dogs,  which  the  passing 
generation  ■would  make  us  out. 

Dublin  Bon  Mots  Up-to-Date. 

It  has  been  noted  that  city  travellers  of 
different  generations,  whether  jolted  over 
cobble  stones  with  their  feet  carpetted  in 
straw,  or  cushioned  on  red  velvet,  propelled 
hv  electricity— have  one  character  in  common, 
i.e.,  remarkable  sharpness  in  evading  a  public 
admission  of  ignorance. 

OVERHEARD  IN  THE 
DRUMCONDRA  TRAM,  NOV.,  1914. 

■"  Dear,  dear — the  poor  fella'  ....  an' 
did  you  hear,  Mrs.  Kelly,  where  he  was 
wounded  ?  ” 

“  Aye.  On  the  Aisne  ;  so  the  mother 
stiys. 

“  Glory  he,  t hat' i  1 1  leave  him  lame  for  life, 
surely  ?  ” 

“  No.  The  doctors  think  it's  higher  up. 
More  on  the  other  side  of  the  stomack  like.” 

AT  A  STREET  STALL. 

Last  winter,  a  well-known  Dublin  Merchant 
and  Bon  Vivant  of  huge  proportions,  stopped 
at  a  fruiterer’s  stall  near  his  office. 


“  By  jpve,  Mary,  you've  great  oranges  this 
morning,”  he  remarked.  “  Looks  to  me  as  if 
you  had  boiled  a  good  few  of  them." 

“  Boiled  ?  ”  Mary  retorted  indignantly. 
“  Faith  then,  it's  a  quare  ould  boilin’  your 
mother  must  have  given  you — the  father  an’ 
grandfather  of  a  boilin’,  bcdad  !  ’’ 

Amusing,  no  doubt,  but  not  comparable 
to  the  reply  made  by  the  old  woman  who  sold 
oranges  outside  the  former  railings  of  Trinity 
College  in  the  old  days  before  the  statues  of 
Burke  and  Goldsmith  adorned  the  place. 

An  overdressed  vulgar-looking  man  was 
bartering  for  oranges  and  the  harried  vendor 
sighed  wearily  :  “  It's  a  heart-scalded  poor 
woman  I  am,"  said  she.  “  How  would  you 
like  to  be  a  gentleman,  Mary  ?  ”  retorted  the 
Jackeen.  “  It's  not  that  but  this,”  replied 
Mary,  “  how  would  you  like  to  be  one  !  ” 

FROM  THE  FOUR  COURTS. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1914,  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession  of  diminutive  body  and  of 
disproportionately  large  mental  build,  re¬ 
ceived  Royal  honours. 

On  opening  the  morning  paper,  a  rising 
barrister,  after  reading  the  announcement, 
exclaimed  on  the  spot  : 

“  By  jove  !  the  longest  day  has  surely  made 
the  shortest  knight.” 

This  is  a  ie.u  d' esprit  as  perfect  in  its  way, 
to  our  thinking,  as  any  recorded  in  that 
traditional  temple  of  wit — the  Library  of  the 
Dublin  Four  Courts. 

% 

FROM  THE  HAZARD. 

A  Shelbourne  hotel  carman,  of  no  mean 
ability,  wasted  an  hour  making  himself  agree¬ 
able  on  time-honoured  jocular  lines  to  an 
unresponsive  tourist,  an  ill-bred  woman, 
with  an  inordinate  sense  of  her  own  dignity 
and  importance,  who  took  his  well- 
meaning  chat 
for  impertinent 
familiarity. 


her, 
she 
sharply. 

“  My  what — 
ma'am  ?  ” 

“  I  want  your 
number  and  I 
want  your 
name,” 
out  a 
note  book. 

T  hen  he 
realized  her  at¬ 
titude  of  mind 
and  paid  her  off 
— he  was  an  old 
hand  at  paying 
off  scores. 


“  Me  number  you're  freely  welcome  to, 
ma’am,”  he  said,  giving  it.  “  But  me  name 
is  another  pair  of  shoes.”  With  a  well-acted 
sheepish  grin,  he  added,  “Thankin'  ye  all  the 
same — but  me  name  I  gave  to  another 
woman  twelve  years  ago.” 

FROM  THE  NEWS  STAND. 

“What  are  you,  Mr.  Stephens?”  saida 
goody-goody  but  highly  sectarian  old.  lady  to 
the  famous  Kingstown  newsman.  "  I’m  a 
stationer  and  newsagent,  ma’am,”  replied 
the  ready  “  Davy.” 

A  REAL  DUBLIN  MARTYR. 

A  woe-begone  old  statue  formerly  stood 
before  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  in  St.  Andrew 
Street,  Dublin.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  relic  of 
the  old  “  Round  Church,”  and  was  so 
weather-beaten  and  furrowed  that  it  looked 
as  though  the  individual  the  figure  represented 
— generally  supposed  to  be  St.  Andrew — 
had  undergone  untold  anguish. 

One  summer  evening  the  Editor  of  this 
paper  was  passing  with  a  friend  along  St. 
Andrew  Street,  where,  at  the  time,  numerous 
Solicitors  had  their  offices,  one  a  firm  not 
celebrated  for  the  moderation  of  its  charges. 

“  What  a  woe-begone  figure  is  that  of  St. 
Andrew,”  said  our  man. 

“  That’s  not  St.  Andrew,”  replied  his 
friend. 

“  Not  St.  Andrew  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  That  s  a  client  of  Dodson 
and  Fogg  yonder,  who  was  turned  into  stone 
when  he  got  their  bill  of  costs.”  replied  the 
friend. 

Ulster  Wit. 

FROM  TYRONE. 

A  highly  educated  young  policeman  lately 
stopped  a  cart  with  some  undecipherable 
figures  on  its  shaft.  He  represented  to  the 
Concluded  oil  pug e  49 


Your  num- 
carrnan  ?  ” 
broke  in 


pulling 
gaud  y 


4  LARGE  STOCK  of 

I  CARPETS, 

LINOLEUMS, 

CURTAINS. 

To  make  room  for  next  season’s  supply  of  these  goods,  we 
have  gone  through  our  entire  stock  in  all  the  different  sizes 
and  qualities,  and  have  made  large  reductions  in  Prices. 

DOCKRELL 

Sons  &  Co.,  Limited, 

South  Great  George’s  Street,  DUBLIN. 


MELLIN’S  FOOD 


will  help  to  make  baby  strong  and  vigorous 
and  fit  for  the  battle  of  life.  If  your  baby  is 
backward  try  what  “  Mellin’s  ”  will  do. 


The  Lady  of  the  House 
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GALWAY.  THE  WESTERN  "CITIE  OF  THE  TRIBES,”  from  the  Claddagh 


DUBLIN  BAY.  from  Kingstown  Quarries 

The  peninsula  in  (lie  background  is  Howth,  the  harbour  to  the  left  Kingstown,  formerly  Dunleary,  when  built  the  largest  artificial 
harbour  in  the  world.  It  contains  700  acres  of  water  and  the  opening  betwei  n  the  piers  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  I  he  light¬ 
house  further  out  is  the  Pooling  light,  which  marks  the  entrance  to  the  Port  of  Dublin  and  the  river  Liffey. 


The  Dublin  Custom  House 


In  the  Days  before  the  “Loop  Line 


was 


M%hl^i\rWon  et\Ze  COUrte°y°f  Mr.  Henry  Maguire,  the  owner  of  the  original  pal, 

after  hi s  Men?  William  Fin  Be'eaf0>?’  Commissioner  of  the  I  nth  Revenue,  who  named  the  thoroughfa 
",  .  n,nf!’  "  tllmm  Aden,  some  time  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  and  afterwards  lord  AurlrlnnJ  r 

sidcntial  quarter,  and  formerly  extending  far  down  the  present  Eden  Quay.  The  foundations  of  CaHish. 

O'Connell  Bridge  on  Hh  August, 
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rom  Old  Carlisle  Bridge. 

‘ER  POSED  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 


B£CO*-  °r“™  beautiful  opened  in  1791,  to  the  public 

TtL,  0,.nea\ th<  Custom  House  with  the  Bridge,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  River  Lift  eg  Eden  Quay 

be  laid  °n  1791 Th Td  ™Hhern  °h?re  is  Bachelor's  Walk,  at  the  period  of  the  picture  a 
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Relics  of  the  Days  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 


Henry  Grattan's  Travelling  Carriage 


In  which  the  journeys  between  his  residence  at  Tinnahinch,  Co.  Wicklow,  and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  were  made. 
This  carriage  was  discovered  by  the  late  Viscount  Powerscourt  amongst  the  lumber  in  a  County  Wicklow  Coach  Builder’s 
Yard,  and  at  his  suggestion  was  'purchased  for  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland’s  State  Coach. 

Built  for  Lord  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clare,  who  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  Inland,  1 78!*. 

The  panels  of  this  ornate  equipage  were  painted  by  William  Hamilton,  R.A. 

“  Lord  Clare  was  a  magnificent  personage  in  life  and  drove  an  equipage  of  great  splendour.  As  his  remains  were 
carried  to  the  grave  dead  cats  were  thrown  on  his  coffin.” — Magee. 

This  coach  is  now  in  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin,  having  been  lent  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


The  Original  Roll  of  Grattan’s  Parliament 
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Relics  of  The  Parliament  of  Ireland. 


The  Grand  Candelabrum  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ireland 

(Round  Chamber). 

.4  beautiful  example  of  carved  Irish  woodwork  (Georgian  Period,  about  171K1).  This  elegant  Candelabrum ■  hangs 
■in  the  Examination  Hall  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  is  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  late  Provost  (Anthony 
Traill,  LTj.D.).  It  is  of  beautifully  carved,  oak  </i!t,  has  sixty  sconces  to  hold  wax  candles,  and  is  hung  by  chains, 
which  allow  it  to  be  lowered  within  easy  reach,  when  the  replenishing  of  its  sconces  becomes  a  necessity.  This 
elegant  object  was  presented  by  Philip,  ’.ird  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Lord  Lieutenant  rtf  Ireland,  1801-1800,  to  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Dublin,  but  was  transferred  to  Trinity  College  in  1858,  when  the  “Pound  Church"’  was 
undergoing  repairs  before  the  fire  which  in  the  following  year  destroyed  the  old  edifice. 
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The  Irish  Volunteers 

Their  Pictorial  Records  and  History. 

< — - — 

OUR  VOLUNTEER  PROPAGANDA. 

ALWAYS  warm  advocates  of  woman¬ 
liness  in  women  and  manliness  in 
men — distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  sexes  in  Ireland — we  have 
for  many  years  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
public  mind  of  Ireland  the  essential  necessity 
for  military  training  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  methods  for  cultivating  manliness. 
For  years  we  have,  by  pen  and  picture, 
sought  to  stimulate  the  public  mind  by 
reviving,  each  Christmas  iti  The  Lady  of 
the  House,  the  inspiring  records  of  the 
Volunteer  Associations  in  Ireland. 

In  1006  we  commenced  our  campaign, 
preaching  to  a  people  whose  natural  martial 
instincts  had  almost  been  atrophied,  so  that 
the  divine  lesson  of  the  strong  man  armed 
keeping  his  house  in  peace  fell  upon  ears 
dulled  almost  to  the  deafness  of  death.  Yet, 
within  those  eight  short  years,  how  the 
martial  instincts  of  Ireland  have  been  moved 
to  life,  first  by  events  happening  within  the 
island  itself,  and  later,  by  the  desperate 
conflict  on  that  Continental  battle-ground 
where  Sarsfield  fought  and  died  and  the 
Irish  Brigades  won  a  most  glorious  renown. 

The  spirit  of  Volunteering  In  Ireland  dates 
back  to  1760  when  the  French  made  a  descent 
on  Carrickfergus,  but  the  greatest  effort  in 
the  direction  of  arming  Ireland  and  by  far 
the  most  far-reaching  in  its  ultimate  effect 
was  the  famous  Muster  of  the  Irish  Volun¬ 
teers  of  1782,  for  that  great  body,  having 
secured  for  Ireland  the  benefits  of  a  Free 
Trade,  passed  on  to  the  achiet  ement  of 
legislative  independence, and  had  the  wisdom 
of  the  Volunteers  been  listened  to  would 
have  reformed  the  Old  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
finally  eliminated  its  religious  disabilities 
and  once  for  all  set  it  firmly  on  its  feet. 

THE  FAMOUS  IRISH  VOLUNTEER 
PICTURE. 

THE  chief  pictorial  record  of  the  Volun¬ 
teers  of  1782,  whose  achievements  and 
aims  have  just  been  glanced  at,  is  the  histori¬ 
cal  picture  by  Francis  W.  Wheatley,  R.A.,  the 
famous  painter  of  “  The  Irish  Parliament  in 
1780,*  the  only  authentic  delineation  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  painted  during  the 
actual  existence  of  the  Assembly.  Wheatley 
was  the  a  rtist  to  whose  genius  the  art  connois¬ 
seur  owes  the  famous  “  Cries  of  London,”  now 
worth  £1,000,  for  a  set  of  perfect  prints, 
but  his  greatest  work,  so  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned,  was  his  “  Irish  Volunteers  in 
College  Green,”  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  and  historically  valuable  exhibit, 
in  the  fine  collection  of  national  pictures 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  and  is 
also  the  picture  to  which  Wheatley’s  Irish 
Parliament  is  a  companion.  The  Irish 


•This  great  picture  of  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  1780, 
by  F.  W.  Wheatley,  H.A.,  was  published  for  the  first  time 
as  a  presentation  supplement  with  the  Christmas  Lady 
of  the  House  in  1906  and  was  subsequently  reproduced 
in  photogravure  by  the  publishers  of  this  Magazine. 


Volunteers’  painting  is  of  great  size, 
measuring  ten  feet  wide  by  six  feet  six  inches 
in  height,  and  its  execution  occupied  three 
of  the  best  years  of  Wheatley’s  life.  The 
scene  presents  College  Green  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  with  the  then  unfinished  Parliament 
House,  and  is  further  valuable  in  showing, 
with  great  accuracy,  the  guns,  uniforms  and 
accoutrements  of  the  Dublin  Corps  of  Volun¬ 
teers,  while  each  face  presents  the  portrait 
of  a  distinguished  member  cf  the  Volunteers  of 
1782  executed  with  the  accuracy  and  beauty 
of  finish  which  would  mark  a  fine  miniature. 

WHEATLEY’S  “VOLUNTEERS” 
FIRST  REPRODUCTION. 

THIS  great  national  picture  has  never 
been  reproduced.  It  was  originally 
painted  for  William  Robert,  2nd  Duke  of 
Leinster,  Colonel  of  the  Dublin  Volunteers, 
and  was  engraved  by  John  Collyer.  Wheatley 
made  a  preliminary  study  for  the  picture, 
and  his  drawing  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
A  1  b  e  r  t 
Muse  u  m  , 

London. 

In  final 
execution  he 
departed 
from  h  i  s 
original  plan 
in  so  m  e 
.n  a  t  e  r  i  a  1 
points  and 
details. 

1  ’  r  o  m 
W  li  c  atley’s 
original 
d  r  a  w  i  n  g 
John  Collyer 
p  r  *3  pore  d 
his  engrav¬ 
ing,  which 
c  o  u  s  e 
q  u  f  n  t  1  y 
is  not  an 
exact  repre- 
sentati  >n  of 
the  famous 
picture, 
and  all  the 
subsequ  nit 
reprod  no¬ 
tions  with 
which  the 
public  are 
f  a  in  i  1  i  a  r 
are  rep!  icas 
of  the  im- 
perfect 
engrai  ing 
and  not  of 
the  per¬ 
fected 
picture. 

The  outline 


of  the  key  to  the  picture,  given  on  page  14, 
is  that  issued  with  the  engraving,  and  an 
examination  of  this,  together  with  our  plate, 
will  reveal  the  essential  differences  between 
the  engraving  and  the  picture  itself. 

As  the  Christmas  Lady  of  the  House 
had  provided  the  homes  of  Ireland  with  an 
accurate  presentation  of  the  only  authentic 
picture  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  by 
Wheatley,  it  appeared  to  follow,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  that  we  should  complete  the 
work  by  presenting  to  the  public  of  Ireland 
the  first  exact  copy  ever  issued  of  Wheat¬ 
ley’s  Irish  Volunteers.  We  summoned  to 
our  assistance  the  capable  aid  of  Mr.  A. 
McGoogan,  whose  beautiful  plates  of  Irish 
subjects  have  been  so  much  appreciated  as 
an  annual  feature  of  our  Christmas  issues, 
and  this  gentleman  has  devoted  some  eight 
months  to  the  painting  of  an  exact  facsimile 
of  Wheatley’s  original  picture.  The  work 
has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  kind 
courtesy  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland, 
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where  exceptional  facilities  were  granted  to 
enable  the  work  of  reproduction  to  be  per¬ 
formed  with  exactitude.  This  labour  of  love, 
undertaken  by  Mr.  McGoogan,  has  enabled 
us  to  present  to  our  readers,  this  Christmas, 
not  only  a  martial  subject  which  appeals  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  also  the  only  exact 
reproduction  of  Wheatley’s  great  memorial 
of  those  Irish  Volunteers  of  1779,  the  founders 
of  the  greater  body  of  1782,  who  sprang  to 
arms  to  defend  the  shores  of  Ireland  from 
a  foreign  foe,  freed  the  trade  of  the  island, 
established  the  independence  of  its  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  proposed  a  scheme  of  reform  for 
its  legislature  which,  rejected  by  that  body, 
was  ultimately  adopted,  with  revisions,  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  reform  of  the  assembly  at  Westminster. 

BELFAST  AND  THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

ULSTER  was  the  home  of  Volunteering 
in  Ireland.  The  first  Volunteers  were 
raised  there  to  defend  the  country  from  the 
French  invasion  when  Thourot,  in  1760, 
threatened  the  North  through  Carrickl’ergus. 
Eighteen  years  later  Paul  Jones,  the  Scots¬ 
man,  who  went  privateering  under  the 
protection  of  America,  sailed  into  Belfast 
Lough  in  his  fast  18-gun  sloop,  “  Rover,” 
lured  out  His  Majesty’s  ship,  “  Drake,” 
from  beneath  the  walls  of  Carrickfergus 
Castle,  overcame  her  in  an  action  fought  in 
the  Channel,  and  held  the  “  Drake  ”  as  a 
prize  of  war.  A  return  visit  and  a  hostile 
landing  were  possibilities  of  the  immediate 
future  ;  the  Government  were  powerless  to 
supply  forces  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
shores  of  Ireland,  and  again  Ulster  sprang 
to  arms,  to  be  followed  quickly  by  the  men  of 
every  Irish  county. 

The  fear  of  invasion  passed,  and  the  great 
body  of  Volunteers  turned  their  attention 
to  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  had 
operated  to  sink  a,  fertile  land  and  an  in¬ 
dustrious  people  into  a  condition  of  poverty 
and  misery.  The  delegates  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers  met  at  the  old  Presbyterian 
Meeting  House  at  Dungannon  in  February, 
1782.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  Ulster 
delegates  there  assembled,  representing 
over  thirty  thousand  men.  In  two  short 
months  the  legislative  Independence  of 
Ireland  was  won,  but  the  Parliament  re¬ 
mained  without  the  power  to  select  its 
own  Executive,  and  hampered  by  that  va  t 
collection  of  miserable  boroughs  erected  by 
the  corrupt  House  of  Stuart  as  a  means  of 
controlling  the  Parliament  and  finally  em¬ 
ployed  to  accomplish  its  destruction. 

There  is  no  question  that  Grattan  could 
never  have  won  the  independence  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  had  not  Ulster  and  the 
Ulster  Volunteers  of  1782  stood  behind  him, 
and  Ulster  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
Reform  proposals  which  the  Earl-Bishop 
of  Derry  framed,  and  Flood  brought  forward 
and  urged  unsuccessfully  in  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland.  Lord  Chatham  had  favoured 
Reform  for  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  his  friend,  ;  Lord  Bristol,  the  Earl- 
Bishop,  no  doubt  aimed  at  providing  West¬ 
minster  with  a  wholesome  precedent  from 
College  Green.  Behind  the  Reformers  in 
Ireland  stood  the  vast  body  of  the  men  of 
Ulster  as  represented  in  the  Irish  Volunteers, 
and  when  these  Reform  proposals  were 
swept  aside  by  a  Parliament  unable  to  set 
its  house  in  order  the  ultimate  downfall  of 
the  assembly  was  assured.  With  the  failure 
of  the  Reform  movement  in  178.3  the 


\  olunteers  practically  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
political  force,  although  the  formal  organ¬ 
isation  was 
retained  until 
1792.  During 
the  period  of 
their  great 
power  and 
influence,  their 
fine  public 
spirit  was  as 
remarkable  as 


The  First  Irish  Volunteer  Journal 

and  its  Dublin  publisher  who  Influenced  the 
Fiscal  System  of  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

The  “  Volunteer  Journal,”  the  first,  organ  of 
Volunteering  in  Ireland,  was  established  by 
Matthew  Carey,  a  printer  and  bookseller  in 
Dublin,  where  he  was  horn  in  1760.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  political  address  in  1779  gave, 
offence  to  the  Government,  and  Matthew  Carey 
fled  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
and  employed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  ivas 
then  acting  as  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  France.  In  1781  Matthew  Carey  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  for  a  time  conducted  the 
Freeman  s  Journal .”  Two  years  later  Carey 
founded  the  “  Volunteer  Journal .”  In  1784 
he  again  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  until  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  On  his  release 
Carey  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  established  the 
first  newspaper  which  gave  accurate  reports  of 
the  Parliamentary  Debates.  Carey  quickly 
became  a  power  in  America,  and  by  his  “  Essays 
on  Political  Economy  ”  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  American  Protective  System.  Matthew 
Careys  son,  Henry,  was  the,  famous  American 
economist  who  perfected  the  protective,  system 
advocated  by  his  father.  Fredrich  List,  the 
German,  whose  economic  ideas  have  built  up 
the  German  Empire,  met  the  Careys,  father 
and  son,  when  in  exile,  and  in  a  large  measure 
adopted  their  economic  theories. 

their  respect  for  law  and  order,  and  their 
honourable  career  was  untarnished  by  a 
single  act  of  violence  or  outrage. 


THE  ULSTER  VOLUNTEERS  OF  1782. 

UR  second  supplement  is  a  reproduction 
of  John  Carey's’finc  picture  of  Ulster 
Saluting  the  Dungannon  Convention  of  1782. 
This  valuable  picture  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Sinclair,  of  Rosslyn,  Lisburn, 
by  whose  kind  courtesy  we  are  enabled  to 
present  it  to  our  readers.  The  picture  shows 
the  Lisburn  and  Lambeg  Volunteers  firing  a 
feu  de  joie  in  the  Market  Square  at'Lisburn 
in  honour  of  the  Dungannon  Convention  of 
1782. 

The  following 
incident  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  deep 
and  intelligent 
interest  displayed 
in  the  public 
affairs  of  Ireland 
by  the  Volun¬ 
teers  of  Ulster  : 
In  1783  the  first 
stone  of  Belfast’s 
White  Linen  Hall 
was  laid  in  what 
subsequently  be¬ 
came  Donegall 
Square  and  later 
the  site  of  the 
present  City  Hall, 
A  cavity  was 
made  in  the 

stone  and  therein 
was  deposited  a  glass  tube  containing  three 
documents.  One  a  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Volunteers  on  1 5th  February,  1782, 
with  a  report  of  the  meeting  held  some  twenty 
days  later  in  Belfast,  whereat  the  Dungannon 
resolutions  had  been  approved  and  confirmed. 
The  second  document  was  a  report  cut  from 
the  Belfast  News-Letter  of  25th  April,  1783, 
presenting  a  true  copy  of  the  “  Bill  relating 
to  Ireland  which  received  the  Royal 
Assent  on  Thursday  last.”  This 
“  Bill  ”  was  the  Declaratory  Act  in 
which  Great  Britain  recognised  Ire¬ 
land’s  right  to  be  bound  only  by  laws 
made  by  the  King  and  Parliament  of 
Ireland.  The  third  document  was  in 
a  faded  handwriting,  and  read  as 
follows  : — 

“  Belfast,  28th  April,  1783.  These  papers 
were  deposited  underneath  this  building  by 
John  M ‘Clean  and  Robert  Bradshaw,  with 
the  intent  that  if  they  should  hereafter  be 
found,  they  may  be  an  authentic  information 
to  posterity  that  by  the  firmness  and  unani¬ 
mity  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  this  kingdom 
(long  oppressed)  was  fully  and  completely 
emancipated. 

“  If  in  future  times  there  should  be  an 
attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of 
this  country,  let  our  posterity  look  up  with 
admiration  to  the  glorious  example  of  their 
forefathers,  who  at  this  time  formed  an  army, 
independent  of  Government,  unpaid  and  self- 
appointed,  of  eighty  thousand  men.  The 
discipline,  order,  and  regularity  of  which 
army  was  looked  upon  by  all  Europe  with 
wonder  and  astonishment.” 

In  1 896  the  White  Linen  Hall  was  taken 
down  to  provide  a  site  for  the  present  City 
Hall,  and  the  stone  containing  these  im¬ 
portant  documents  was  brought  to  light. 
It  is  curious  to  recall  that,  at  the  moment  of 
their  discovery,  Belfast  was  busy  celebrating 
the  triumph  of  the  Union,  for,  at  the  General 
Election  of  1895,  the  electorate  had  just 
rejected  the  Home  Rule  policy  of  the 
Gladstonian  administration. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EARLS 

AND  THE  PLANTATION  OF  ULSTER 

By  Francis  Joseph  Bigger,  m.r.i.a. 


TECHN [CALL  Y speaking,  Antrim  and 
Down  were  not  in  the  Plantation 
counties  of  Ulster.  They  were  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  been  occupied  and 
granted  to  English  and  Scottish  settlers  prior 
to  t  lie  Plantation  proper. 

How  was  this  Plantation 
brought  about  ?  Elizabeth, 
after  a  long  series  of  Ulster 
campaigns,  had  made  grants 
to  the  Earls  of  Tir-Conail 
(Donegal)  and  Tir-Eoghan 
(Tyrone)  of  the  lands  these 
chieftains  had  formerly  held 
for  themselves  and  their 
clans  in  the  old  Irish  way 
and  according  to  settled 
Irish  law,  but  her  grants 
were  according  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  rite  and  subversive  of 
the  Irish  tenure.  When 
.Tames  VI.  of  Scotland  ob¬ 
tained  the  English  throne  he 
began  to  reconsider  this 
question  of  the  Ulster  chief¬ 
tains  retaining  their  lands, 
although  prior  to  his  English 
kingship  he  had  often  sided 
with  them  as  fellow-Oaels 
and  kinsmen,  but  that  was 
as  the  son  of  the  ill-fated 
•Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  After 
lOOll  his  views  changed  ;  his 
advisers  may  have  affected 
his  opinions  ;  his  military 
ollieers  certainly  did,  for 
they  had  royal  promises  that 
I  lie  lands  of  the  Ulster  chief¬ 
tains  should  go  their  way  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

How  was  this  to  be  brought 
about  ?  Hugh  O’Neill,  the 
great  Ulster  Earl,  was  getting 
up  in  years,  and  he  was  the 
Ulster  leader.  For  a  gener¬ 
al  ion  he  had  waged  war  to 
maintain  the  Ulster  chief¬ 
tains  in  their  possessions, 
and  at  the  last  made  a  tardy 
submission  to  England's 
Queen,  when,  if  not  dead, 
she  was  in  her  death  throes, 
a  fact  kept  from  the  Earl 
when  he  made  his  sub¬ 
mission  on  terms  at  Melli- 
font. 

Only  a  few  years  later  he 
found  he  was  encompassed  with  designs  that 
he  considered  boded  ill  for  his  future  peace 
and  safety.  These  the  Earl  set  out  in  detail 
in  “  Articles  ”  submitted  to  the  Crown.  They 
make  a  long  sad  document,  furnishing  O’Neill 
to  satiety  with  grounds  and  reasons  “  by 
which  lie  took  occasion  to  depart  his  country.’’ 


With  them  we  do  not  propose  to  deal,  but 
only  with  the  flight  of  the  earls,  as  it  is  usually 
styled,  and  some  incidents  in  connection 
therewith. 

O'Neill  had  been  with  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
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HUGH  O’NEILL, 

Prince  and  Earl  of  Tyrone, 

Died  16  16. 

Prinio  Pamaschlno's  rare  work  "  La  Sjiada  (Far tone  Stdlala 
marie  ’’  (1080)  in  the  library  of  Count  Jorye  ()  .Veil/,  of  Lisbon. 


at  Slano  in  the  September  of  1007,  when  word 
was  brought  to  him  by  one  John  Hath, 
in  a  French  ship,  which  hail  doubtless 
sailed  up  the  Boyne  to  convey  the  news,  that 
the  Earl's  proposed  visit  to  London  would 
end  in  disaster  as  so  many  of  the  previous 
visits  of  Irish  chieftains  had  done.  The  Earl 


made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  leave  his  native 
shores.  His  first  stop  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  Slane  ;  it  was  wit  h  a  particular 
friend  of  his,  Sir  Garrett  Moore,  at  Mellifont. 
The  next  day  he  travelled  to  Dundalk,  from 
v  hence  he  took  the  high 
road  by  the  Fews  to  the 
Silver  Bridge  in  Armagh 
on  the  road  to  Newtown 
Hamilton,  and  thence  across 
the  Blackwater  to  his  old 
castle  at  Dungannon.  He 
did  not  pause  there, however, 
but  made  for  a  sure  fastness, 
“one  of  his  island  habita¬ 
tions  ’’  near  Oreevelough, 
in  the  parish  of  Aghaloo. 
At  hat  memories  that  crossing 
ol  the  Blackwater  must  have 
called  up,  what  recollections 
of  his  great  victory  of  the 
A  ellow  Ford  in  days  cone  by. 
On  the  island  fortress  he 
rested  for  a  while,  and  then 
took  road  over  the  Sperrin 
Mountains  to  Strabane, 
whence  he  crossed  the  Foyle 
at  t  he  Fearsaid  mor,  or  great 
shallows,  below  the  Lifford. 
Thence  to  Ballindrait  was  an 
easy  ride,  where  Cathbarr 
O  Donnell  awaited  him.  and 
then  “the  daylight  shining 
upon  them,”  they  made  their 
way  to  Rath  Melton,  and 
thence  to  Rath  Mullan, 
where  Bath's  ship  was  at 
anchor.  The  French  ship 
was  in  the  same  roads  that 
bore  the  false  ship  sent  by 
Sir  John  I’errot — the  Queen's 
half  -  brother  — -  to  capture 
young  Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell. 
Here  Rory  O'Donnell, the  Earl 
of  Tir-Commill,  withsome fol¬ 
lowers,  was  helping  to  store 
the  ship  with  food  and  water. 
It-  was  on  a  Friday,  at  mid¬ 
day,  thej  set  sail,  leaving 
behind  the  old  abbey  and 
the  stronghold  of  the  Mac- 
Nweeney.  who,  by  the  way, 
had  not  been  too  friendly  to 
the  Earls,  passing  the  reefs 
of  Ballynastoker  and  the 
caves  of  Port  Salon,  and 
away  out  to  sea.  The  first 
night  “  was  bright,  quiet  and  calm  with  a 
breeze  from  the  South  West.”  They  pro¬ 
posed  landing  on  \rranmoro  for  a  further 
supply  of  water,  but  “  an  exceeding  great 
storm  and  very  bad  weather  arose  against 
them,  together  with  fog  and  rain,  so  that  they 
were  driven  from  the  land  to  traverse  the  sen 
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far  and  wide.”  We  can  picture  it  all — the 
autumnal  gale,  the  rocky  coast,  the  quivering 
barque-  -she  was  only  sixty  tons  burthen — 
with  ninety-nine  souls  on  board.  The  Four 
Masters  write  ”  that  was  a  distinguished 
company  for  one  ship,  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
sea  has  not  borne,  nor  the  wind  wafted  from 
Ireland  in  the  latter  times,  a  party  in  any  one 
ship  more  eminent,  illustrious  and  noble  than 
they  were,  in  point  of  genealogy,  or  more 
distinguished  for  great  deeds,  renown,  feats 
of  arms  and  valorous  achievements.” 

There  was  included  in  the  party  the  two 
Fails,  the  Countess  O’Neill — daughter  of 
Sir  Hugh  Magennis.  of  Ivcagh — O’Neill’s 
son,  the  Baron  Dungannon,  other  sons, 
Shane  and  Brian  ;  a  younger  son.  Con.  had 
been  left  behind,  to  be  captured  by  Sir  Toby 
Caulfield  and  sent  to  Eton,  thence  to  the 
'rower  of  London,  where  his  life  story  ends, 
as  did  so  many  lives  of  other  young  princes 
whose  existences  were  inconvenient  to  the 
State.  His  school  bills  at  Eton  have  lately 
been  acquired  for  the  Belfast  Free  Library. 
There  were  also  nephews  of  O'Neill  on  board, 
and  his  secretary,  Henry  Hovenden,  his 
confidant,  Henry  O’Hagan,  of  Tullaghoge. 
Richard  Weston,  a  confidential  Dundalk 
merchant,  was  there,  and  Christopher 
Plunkett,  the  Earl's  master  of  horse,  and 
O'Coinne,  his  marshall.  The  Earl  O'Don¬ 
nell's  younger  brother,  Cathbarr,  and  Nuala. 
the  sister  of  Hugh  Roe,  were  there,  and  there 
were  Maguires  and  O'Dohertys  and  O’Gal- 
laghcrs.  and  many  others  as  well  as  O'Neill's 
page  and  two  lackeys,  and  O'Donnell’s  four 
serving  men  ;  a  page,  three  lackeys,  three 
waiting  women  and  a  scribe  or  writer  named 
O'Cianain.  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted. 

What  a  princely  party, cooped  tip  in  such 
a-  small  vessel,  to  face  for  many  weary  days 
the  perils  and  storms  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

From  Arran  more  they  sailed  past  Sligo, 
where  so  many  great  galleons  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  had  been  wrecked  but  a  few  years 
before,  until  the  summit  of  Croagh  Patrick 
appeared  in  the  distance.  Here  a  great  fear 
came  over  them  lest  they  should  be  captured 
bv  the  English  fleet,  which  was  in  Oalway 
Harbour,  but  their  fear  was  groundless,  for 
the  fleet  preferred  the  comparative  safety  of 
Oalway  Bay  to  the  greater  uncertainty  of  the 
Atlantic  billows.  The  tiny  craft,  for  she  was 
little  larger  than  a  fishing  smack,  headed  out 
for  the  open  sea,  thinking  she  might  make  the 
sunny  land  of  Spain  if  the  storm  abated. 
For  thirteen  days  they  weathered  that  storm, 
flunking  every  night  would  be  their  last. 

I  hen  the  chronicler  of  the  vovage  quaintly 
records,  “  a  cross  of  gold  which  O’Neill  had, 
and  which  contained  a  portion  of  the  Cross 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  many  other  relics, 
being  put  by  them  in  the  sea  trailling  after 
the  ship,  gave  them  great  relief.” 

W  e  have  no  record  where  Hugh  O'Neill’s 
cross  of  gold  now  is,  no  more  than  we  have 
of  another  greatly  venerated  Ulster  cross — 
the  one  that  Sir  John  Perrot,  the  Lord 
Deputy,  took  out  of  Sorley  Boye  Mac- 
Donnell  s  Castle  at  Dunluce — ”  Holy  Colum- 
eill's  Cross  ’’--and  flippantly  asked  Burghley 
to  present  it  “  to  my  good  Lady  Walsingham, 
or  mv  Lady  Sydney,  to  wear  as  a  jewel  of 
weight  and  bigness  .  .  .  upon  some 
solemn  feast  or  triumph  day  at  Court.” 


As  an  augury  of  good,  two  merlins  alighted 
on  the  ship  and  were  fed  and  made  pets  of. 
The  wind  continued  to  be  adverse,  so  the 
desire  to  reach  Spain  was  given  up,  and  the 
coast  of  France  was  made  for,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Earls,  sailing  for  two  days 
and  two  nights  under  full  sail,  but  they 
reached  no  land  in  that  time.  Then  in  the 
midst  of  a  renewal  of  the  storm  they  camo 
into  a  squadron  of  “  three  very  large  ships 
approaching  from  the  South  as  if  coining 
from  Spain."  They  got  into  talk  with  the 
crews,  who  said  they  were  people  of  Loch- 
lainn  (Danes)  returning  from  Spain,  giving 
them  kindly  directions.  More  stormy 
weather  prevailed,  so  that  "  a  party  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  above  the  hatch  were 
almost  in  danger  of  being  carried  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  sea  by  the  strength  of  the 
wind  and  the  number  of  the  waves.  They 
were  obliged  to  take  down  their  sails  by 
reason  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
waves  and  to  leave  the  ship  to  itself  to  drift 
over  the  sea  as  God  should  will.” 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  were  sighted,  but 
they7  feared  to  land  there,  as  the  English 
were  in  occupation,  so  they  set  sail  again, 
making  for  the  mainland.  Then  they  met 
a  pilot,  who  steered  them  into  the  river  Seine, 
where  they  landed  at  a  little  town,  Quille- 
hoeuf,  their  first  landing  place  for  rest  and 
repose  after  a  voyage  of  twenty-one  days. 
The  Governor  visited  them,  and  he  was 
p  r es  cut ed 
with  the 
hawks.  Then 
the  Countess 
and  O'Don¬ 
nell's  daugh¬ 
ter  and  the 
children  who 
were  with 
tliwm.  and 
s  o  in  e  o  f 

I  lie  gentle 
folk  a  n  d 
their  atten¬ 
dants,  were 
sent,  on  by 
boat  with 
their  bag¬ 
gage  to 

Rouen,  the 
others  went 
on  h  o  r  s  e  - 
back,  and 
so  we  leave 
them. 

A  f  e  w 
years  later 
O'Neill, 
b  r  o  k  e  n  - 
h  e  a  r  t  e  d  , 
found  a 
grave  on  the 
Montorio  in 
Rome,  with 
O  ’  D  o  n  nell 
by  his  side, 
and  few  of 
the  others 
ever  saw  the 
fair  hills  ot 
1  r  c 1  an  d 
again. 


The  Earls  were  declared  traitors  and 
outlaws  for  having  fled  their  country7,  and 
their  lands  were  forfeited,  and  so  James’ 
great  scheme  of  an  Ulster  Plantation  by 
English  and  Scottish  settlers  was  set  on 
foot. 


ROBINSON’S  “PATENT”  BARLEY  AND 
GROATS. 

We  are  glad  to  draw  attention  once  more 
to  the  superlative  merits  of  Robinson's 
“  Patent  ”  Barley,  mixed  with  fresh  cow’s 
milk,  as  a  food  for  young  infants,  especially 
those  who.  from  one  cause  or  another,  are 
deprived  of  a  young  child’s  natural  sus¬ 
tenance.  Babies  brought  up  on  this  food 
for  the  first  and  most  critical  year  of  a  child's 
existence  are  invariably  found  to  be  the 
healthiest,  brightest  and  most  wholesome- 
looking  of  any  ;  and,  in  the  cold  winter 
months  especially,  the  warming  and  nourish¬ 
ing  qualities  of  this  excellent  preparation 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  For  children 
of  over  nine  months,  and  weaned  from  the 
bottle  or  breast,  no  better  food  can  be  found 
than  Robinson’s  “  Patent  ”  Groats,  made 
with  milk.  Children  fed  on  these  escape 
half  the  ordinary  illnesses  of  childhood,  and 
are  sure  to  grow  strong  and  muscular  and 
healthy,  a  joy  and  comfort  to  their  parents, 
and  a  pleasure  to  all  who  behold  them. 


IT  IS  ASTONISHING 

What  a  transformation  is  effected  by  a  coat 
of  Carson’s  Liquid  Enamel  Paint  on  doors, 
skirting,  etc.  No  odour.  Any  lady  can  apply7 . 
Tins,  6d.  up.  Color  card  free.  CARSON’S, 
22  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin. 


INGLIS’ 

Xmas  Specialities 

arc  a  necessity  to  make  the 

Xmas  Festivities  complete. 

Rich  Fruit  Loaves,  Iced 
and  Ornamented  Cake, 
Plum  Puddings,  etc. 

Everything  of  the 

Best  Quality  .  .  . 

INCUS  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Belfast 

COAL. 

COKE. 


14  D’OLIER  STREET. 
DUBLIM. 

MALAHIDE,  SKERRIES 
and  BALBRIGGAN. 
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Is  National  Humour  Dying  Out  ? 

Concluded  from  page  25. 


owner  that  he  must  have  his  name  clearly 
painted  thereon  and  in  Roman  characters, 
under  the  penalty  of  a  20 /-  fine. 

\e  may  take  the  kert  and  ye  may  take 
the  mewl.’  replied  the  driver,  “  but  I'm  a 
prasbaterian  an  there  11  be  no  roman  carrakter 
about  my  kert,  me  fine  falla.” 

FROM  SOUTH  DONEGAL. 

“  Did  you  hear,  Doherty,  that  the  poor 
Pope  died  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips  for  the 
soldiers  at  the  war  ?  ” 

“Whaat?  .  .  .  not-  a  prayer  for  Carson's 
Volunteers?  Yes?  ....  Then  the  Lord 
forgive  me  this  day-  but  that  was  mighty 
unfair  of  him.” 

ON  THE  TRAM. 

Dublin  as  well  as  Belfast  claims  this  sport- 
ing  farceur  as  an  official  of  its  tramway  service. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  electric  working  a 
fussy  fat  lady  signalled  a  car  to  stop  at  a 
congested  point  of  traffic. 

“  Tell  me  this,  conductor,  before  I  venture 
in,  she  gasped.  “  If  I  put-  one  foot  on  the 
step  and  kept  the  other  on  the  line,  would 
I  be  likely  to  get  a  shock  ?  ” 

“No,  ma  am,  ’  the  conductor  replied  ; 

“  but  if  you'll  put  one  foot  on  the  line,  and 
the  other  on  the  overhead  wire  you  will  get  a 
shock,  and  so  will  a  lot  of  other  passengers 
too.” 

FROM  THE  GLENS  OF  ANTRIM. 

“  Yes,"  assented  the  retired  gauger  drawing 
his  chair  closer  to  the  hearth  and  slowly 
rubbing  his  turf-scorched  shins,  “  its  quare 
the  way  the  lads  now-a-days  looks  on  mar¬ 
riage.  There’s  two  of  mine  that  are  the  slough 
of  the  countryside.  Every  likely  wee  girl 
for  five  miles  round — coorted  an  courted  up 
to  the  axin’  .  .  .  ,  divil  a  vvurd  heyant — not 
even  with  the  drink  on.” 

He  stopped  to  fill  his  pipe. 

“  I'm  flunkin'  its  the  drillin’  an’  lookin’ 
out  for  German  spies  that’s  maltin'  them  so 


But-  Ben  didn  t  stir.  He  only  grinned. 

I  m  too  fat  and  too  ould,  mither,’  says 
he. 

“  Too  ould?’  she  bawls.  ‘And  you 
not  seventy  till  the  Christmas  ?  ’ 

But  mither,'  says  he,  ‘  what  lass  ’ud 
look  at-  me,  with  a  beauty  like  Oliver  Tom 
alongside  ?  ’ 

“  Oliver  Tom  didn't  say  he  wasn’t-  a 
beauty,  but  he  showed  a  mighty  stiff  lip.  He 
wouldn  t  have  things  sprung  on  him  like  that 
not-  he.  He  wanted  a  couple  of  years  more 
to  look  about  him — ‘and  for  why,’  says  he, 
shouldn  t  Wee  Wully  have  his  chance  ?  ’ 

They  found  Wee  Wully  drillin’  potatoes  up 
the  side  of  the  hill — they  must  be  drilling 
something  in  Ulster — and  the  ould  woman 
told  him  he’d  have  to  take  a  wife  before  the 
Christmas. 

He  stuck  the  spade  in  the  ground. 

"  It  takes  the  cake,  this  does,’  he  says  in  a 
sort-  of  gurgle.  ‘  From  the  day  I  was  ould 
enough  to  clean  out  a  sty — all  the  dirty  work 
of  this  farm  is  put  on  Wee  Wully  !  ’  ” 

Cork  Wit. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  a  comfortable  town  of 
the  County  Cork  there  prospered  a  Solicitor 
of  the  name  of  Crane,  notorious  for  the  size  of 
his  bills  of  cost. 

One  night  at  the  club  a  local  orator, 
inflamed  with  whiskey  and  a  sense  of  defeat, 
was  denouncing  a  rival  politician  who  had 
that-  day  collared  a  fat  municipal  job.  He 
wound  up  as  follows  : 

“  What  are  you  sayin'  ?  Good  fellow 
enough  ?  That,  tadpole  from  Tralee  ?  Good 
fellow  I  II  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  he  is 

. for  1  know  him  to  the  core.  He  has 

the  instincts  of  a  weazel,  the  soul  of  a  serpent 
and  the  heart  of  a  vulture — that's  what  he 
has.  Can  any  man  here  conceive  anything 
worse  than  that  ?  ” 

“  I  can,”  re- 


FRY’S  CHOCOLATES. 

In  the  world  of  Chocolate  and  Cocoa  the 
name  of  Fry  has  long  been  a  name  to  conjure 
with.  Established  as  far  back  as  1728,  the 
historic  house  has  almost  reached  its  second 
centenary  of  prosperous  and  honourable 
industry. 

Like  many  another  firm  noted  for  its 
superiority- — and  of  which  we  count  no.v  a 
few  even  in  our  own  city  of  Dublin — the 
manufacture  of  Fry’s  Cocoa  owes  its  first 
beginnings  to  a  worthy  member  of  the 
Quaker  fraternity.  Mi1.  Joseoh  Fry.  who  was 
then  the  owner  of  a  little  business,  whose 
staple  commodities  were  “chocolate,  nibs, 
and  cocoa,"  in  Wine  Street,  Bristol.  From 
such  a  modest,  beginning  there  evolved 
by  degrees,  and  through  the  progress  of 
nearly  two  whole  centuries,  a  gigantic-  com¬ 
mercial  undertaking,  amongst  the  largest 
the  country  has  ever  known.  No  doubt,  a 
great  deal,  if  not  all,  of  the  firm’s  unbounded 
success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
captained  all  along  by  men  of  versatile 
genius,  brain  power  and  mental  and  bodily 
energy,  in  whose  hands  any  project  or  con¬ 
cern  whatsoever  was  bound  to  become  a 
success.  And  from  the  little  business  in 
Wine  Street  there  has  now  developed,  in  old 
Joseph  Fry’s  native  town  of  Bristol,  an 
enormous  and  world-famous  industry  en¬ 
shrined  in  no  less  than  eleven  linked  factories 

factories,  too,  “  handsome  as  cathedrals, 
firm  and  solid  as  pyramids,  covering  several 
acres  of  ground,  and  rising  eighty  sheer 
feet-  into  the  air.” 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  delicate 
flavour  and  fragrant  aroma  of  Fry’s  Cocoa 
and  Chocolate,  and  now  that  tea  is  to  be 
placed  under  increased  taxation,  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  cocoa,  as  a  beverage, 
will  become  more  popular  than  ever  before 
It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  it 
is  far  more  nourishing  and  sustaining,  a 
better  food  in  every  way,  than  either  tea 
or  coffee,  which  are  merely  stimulants 
without  food  value  ;  so  that  the  increased 
taxing  of  tea  may  be  but  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  and  one  likely  to  confer  immense 
benefits  on  the  general  health,  and  always 
more  or  less  harassed  nerves,  of  the  present 
overworked  and  strenuous  generation. 

Messrs.  Fry’s  coloured  picture-list  of 
Christmas  Fancy  Boxes  of  Chocolate  is 
highly  tempting  and  alluring.  What  could 
form  a  more  acceptable  and  suitable 


fearsome  and  suspicious.  No  doubt  it  can 
be  a  life-long  scaldin’ — but  take  it  all  round 
there’s  worse  things  than  wedlock.” 

Is  there  l  broke  in  the  sharp  young 
voice  of  his  daughter-in-law.  “  Well,  / 
haven't  struck  them,  anyhow.” 

“  Het-h,  then,  I  haven’t  nayther,”  added 
her  mother-in-law,  “  long  as  I’ve  been  in  the 
wurld.” 

When  the  breeze  was  over,  the  gauger  re¬ 
told  this  story  to  make  his  point.  We  give  his 
words  as  clearly  as  we  can  remember  them, 
but  the  rare  humour  of  his  delivery  cannot  be 
conveyed  : 

There  s  a  little  raal  ould  woman  up  the 
branin,  that  brought  a  wheen  o’  boys  into 
the  world.  She  has  three  of  them  left., 
working  the  one  farm.  Black  Ben,  Oliver 
Tom,  and  Wee  Wully.  Well,  after  the  big 
strike,  Mrs.  M'Cray  struck  too. 

I’m  eighty -seven,’  sez  she,  ‘  me  back  is 
bruck  with  scrubbing  me  wind  is  gone,  the 
doctor  has  bad  behopes  I'll  pull  through  the 
winter.  Weans  !  ’  sez  she,  ‘  yous  ’ill  have  to 
put  in  a  younger  women  to  do  for  yous.  You 
must  get  marriet  afore  the  first,  Ben.  Off 
wid  you.  Go  rind  a  fine  swaddy  wee  worker 
with  no  nonsense  nor  lace  blouses  about  her, 
who'll  be  up  at  five  mornins,  to  feed  the  nigs. 
Off  a  coortin’  with  you,  Benny,  boy.’ 


torted  a  melan¬ 
choly  lounger 
near  the  door, 
who  had  re¬ 
cently  lost  a  big 
law-suit. 

You  can  ? 
And  what  is  that 
man  alivo  ?  ” 

“  The  bill  of  a 
Crane.” 


At-  a  sham 
battle  of 
Kitchener’s  new 
army  last  week 
near  Crosshaven 
a  combatant  was 
overheard 
hot  expostula 
tions  with 
defunct  unit 
the  e  n  e  m’y  . 
“  Lee’  go  me 
hair,  ye  omad- 
haun.lee’  go  .  .  . 
Man  alive,  don’t 
y’  know  ye’re 
dead,  Johnny 
Cantillon?  ” 


n 


a 

of 


W.  HOLMES. 


“Keen  as  Mustard” 

For  200  years  the  British  Soldier  has  been  served  Mustard 
as  a  necessity  of  life.  No  other  condiment  has  been  served 
our  soldiers  for  anything  like  so  long  a  time. 

No  other  gift  of  nature  has  such  marvellous  powers  for 
creating  appetite  and  promoting  the  How'  of  the  gastric 
juices  as  has  the  seed  of  that  modest  little  plant  whose 
yellow'  blossom  charms  the  eye  as  its  seed  delights  the  palate. 

Qlman’s 


D.S.F. 


Mustard 


Exquisite  Evening  Gowns,  Very  Latest  in  Tailor- 
Made  Gowns,  Outdoor  and  Sporting  Dresses, 
Blouses,  and  Shirts.  Irish  Fleece  Travelling 
and  Motor  Coats.  Feather  Neck  Wear. 


DUBLIN,  Ltd., 

69,  70,  71  South  Gt.  George’s  Street, 
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Christmastide  gift  for  our  own  or  our 
friends’  children,  or  for  our  sweethearts, 
our  v  ives,  or  our  poor  suffering  sons  or 
brothers  “  at  the  Front,”  than  a  box  of 
Fry  s  Chocolates,  marvellous  both  inside 
and  outside  in  the  daintiness  of  its  “  get-up,” 
and  the  delieiousness  of  its  contents  ?  Even 
as  a  corollary  and  accompaniment  to  other 
gifts  a  box  of  Fry's  Chocolate  would  give 
the  best  finishing  touch  of  “  chic  ’’-ness  and 
acceptability  to  one’s  present.  They  are 
to  be  had  in  such  a  bewildering  variety,  such 
an  embarras  de  richesse,  tied  in  beautifully 
coloured  silk  and  satin  ribbons,  with  sylvan 
scenes  or  richly-coloured  seascape,  pretty 
girls,  exquisite  floral  displays  ;  and  all  with 
satin  mounts  or  velvet  frames,  embossed 
and  jewelled  in  the  daintiest  devices,  that 
one  s  only  trouble  is  “  which  one  to  select." 

Other  and  most  attractive  goods  to  select 
from  are  the  china  articles  and  novelties, 
consisting  of  dainty  little  tea-sets  in  the 
most  charming  designs  and  patterns,  tea¬ 
pots,  jugs,  trays,  bags,  toys,  vases,  and 
every  form  of  bric-a-brac.  Unquestionably 
the  present  for  the  coming  Christmas  season 
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for  young  or  old  is  a  casquet  filled  with  the 
nutritious  chocolate  products  of  the  great 
Fry  firm. 


FAMED  FOR  CHILDREN’S  UNDER¬ 
CLOTHING. 

The  garments  for  juveniles,  labelled  “Chil- 
prufe,”  guaranteed  pure  wool  and  British 
throughout,  have  a  distinctive  value  that 
is  said  to  dominate  all  other  makes.  While 
preserving  the  nature  and  softness  of  the 
wool,  the  manufacturers  of  this  celebrated 
brand  are  enabled,  by  a  secret  process,  to 
render  this  underclothing  unshrinkable. 
Light  and  soft  to  a  highly  satisfactory  degree 
these  garments  will  not  irritate  the  most 
sensitive  skin.  \  ears  of  intelligent  ex¬ 
perience  has  ensured  a  perfect  fit  for  this 
underclothing.  Durability  and  dainty  finish 
is  impressed  upon  them  in  a  marked  degree. 
A  guarantee  is  given  by  the  firm  that  they  do 
not  use  nor  never  have  used  anything  but 
English  spun  yam.  A  most  desirable  feat-i  re 
in  the  “  Chilprufe  ”  is  that  the  original 
pearl  -  white  colour  is  retained  after  a 
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lengthened  course  of  continuous  washing. 
Ladies  will  find  it  advantageous  to  write 
to  the  Chilprufe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Leicester, 
for  their  “  Chilprufe  ”  illustrated  booklet, 
post  free. 

A  VALUABLE  TONIC  NUTRIENT. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  well  known  Tonic 
Wine,  “  Vibrona,”  have  recently  introduced 
a  new  preparation  containing  the  Tonic 
properties  of  “  Vibrona  ”  combined  with  a 
highly  concentrated  preparation  of  Malt 
in  place  of  Wine.  “  Bronamalt  ”  therefore 
possesses  both  tonic  and  nutrient  pro¬ 
perties,  and  as  it  is  extremely  pleasant  to 
take  it  presents  obvious  advantages  over 
preparations  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Malt. 
In  cases  of  debility,  malnutrition  and  nervous 
irritability  in  young  people  Bronamalt  ” 
has  been  prescribed  bv  leading  physicians 
with  very  great  advantage.  In  cases  of 
impaired  nutrition  in  adults  whether  arising 
from  dyspepsia  or  as  the  result  of  illness, 
Bronamalt  ”  has  also  proved  of  the  utmost 
value.  In  short.  “  Bronamalt  "  well  deserves 
its  title  as  "  An  Ideal  Tonic  Food.” 
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Give 


an 


Umbrella 


WHAT  could  be  nicer  A 
lovely  Irish-iuanufactured 
Eras.  Smyth  &  Son  Umbrella, 
packed  in  a  handsome  fancy 
box,  makes  an  ideal  Christmas 
gift.  It  is  seasonable,  sensible 
and  serviceable. 

You  can  send  one  ot  these 
Umbrellas  to  anyone  and  it  will 
be  appreciated — father,  mother, 
sister  or  friend.  There  is  a 
Fras.  Smyth  Umbrella  t  ■  suit 
every  age  and  taste  at  a  price  to 
suit  every  purse.  Prices  range 
from  1/11  to  63/-,  and 

Umbrellas  exceeding  5/- 

in  value  are  packed  in 

handsome  fancy  boxes 

free  of  charge. 

Orders  exceeding  10/-  are  sent 
carriage  paid  to  any  address  in 
United  Kingdam. 


VANITY  BAGS 

make  neat  gifts 

We  have  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  selection  of  the  very 
newest  styles,  specially 
suitable  for  Xmas  gifts. 
Being  only  a  side  line 
with  us,  introduced 
specially  for  our  custo¬ 
mers’  benefit,  we  can 
afford  to  sell  consider¬ 
ably  cheaper  than  else¬ 
where.  Please  inspect 
our  stock  and  compare 
our  prices  before  decid¬ 
ing  to  purchase. 


WALKING  STICKS,  BLACKTHORNS,  ETC.,  IN  GREAT  VARIET 


STY. 


Fras.  Smyth  &  Son 

75  Grafton  Street,  Dublin 

4  Lr.  Sackville  St.  &  12  Parliament  St.— but  NOT  on  the  Quays. 


FURS 

No.  27  —  A  splendid 

COAT 

in  Natural  Musquash 
with  Double-breasted 
large  Collar  and  Cuffs, 
lined  Silk. 

lOJ  Guineas. 


Fur 

Remodellings 
and  Alterations 

done  by  expert  Fur¬ 
riers  on  the  premises. 
Prices  moderate. 


ARE  AN  IDEAL 
.  XMAS  GIFT  . 


.Ski 


J> 


J.  M.  Barnardo  &  Son,  Ltd. 

108  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


HOPKINS  81  HOPKINS. 


CHRISTMAS. 


They  are  durable  and  useful,  forming 


Jewellery  presents  are  most  suitable  for  the  Gift  Season, 
lasting  souvenirs  of  the  donor’s  goodwill. 

\ \  e  manufacture  Gold  and  Gem  Jewellery  in  original  designs,  also  reproductions  of  Antique  Irish 
Masterpieces  in  the  form  of  Brooches,  Pendants,  Bracelets,  and  many  other  suitable  articles. 
Details  and  prices  can  be  seen  in  our  Art  Jewellery  Catalogue,  free  on  application. 

We  are  the  original  Agents  for  the  Perfected  American  Waltham  Watches  and  hold  the 
largest  stock  of  all  sizes  and  grades. 


PRICE  LISTS  FREE. 


Opposite  O’CONNELL  MONUMENT,  DUBLIN, 


Telegrams-  '  MEYTHER,  DUBLIN. 


Telephone  3569. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House 


FOR  CHRISTMASTIDE. 


JACOB’S  CHRISTMAS  DAINTIES. 

Those  great  Dublin  biscuit  and  cake 
manufacturers,  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Jacob  &  Co., 
are  so  well  noted  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere 
as  efficient  allies  of  old  Father  Christmas 
in  the  production  of  confectionery  dainties 
that  a  word  on  the  subject  is  almost  super¬ 
fluous.  However,  a  few  observations  as  to 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  firm's  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  Xmas  may  not  be 
altogether  amiss.  During  a  recent  visit  of 
one  of  our  representatives  to  the  leviathan 
works  of  Messrs.  Jacob  &  Co.,  at  Bishop 
Street,  a  glimpse  was  afforded  in  the  sample- 
room  of  a  choice  display  of  such  fruit,  cakes 
as  ‘  Ambrosia,”  “  Matinee,”  “  Walnut  ”  and 
other  confections,  most  temptingly  set  forth. 
Them  in  the  matter  of  assorted  biscuits,  etc., 
special  notice  might  be  made  of  that  variety 
known  as  the  “  Elite,”  “  Reception,”  etc. 
In  mixed  biscuits,  the  “  Royal  Sovereign  ” 
was,  among  others,  a  decided  attraction. 
In  shortbreads,  always  a  favourite,  the 
“  Empress.”  the  “  Assorted,”  etc.,  are 
likely  to  be  much  called  for.  Confiseries, 
for  which  this  firm  is  justly  famed,  came  well 
under  observation.  A  particular  attraction 
also  might  be  noted  in  the  beautiful  caskets, 
etc.,  in  which  some  of  the  concern's  con¬ 
fectionery  was  displayed. 


PRETTY  TOYS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Youngsters  at  Christmas  time  turn  to  the 
toyshop  with  all  the  zest  and  devotion  of 
the  Moslem  towards  Mecca.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  may  mention  that  splendid  toy 
emporium  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Dixon,  14  Suffolk 
Street,  Dublin,  which  all  discriminating 


When  the  Queen  travelled 
to  Balmoral  on  Thursday, 
I4th  Aug.,  1913,  the  follow¬ 
ing  was  the  Luncheon  Menu 


Dejeuner 

Consomme  Ecossaise 
CEuf  Mollet  aux  Epinards 
Mignonette  d’Agneau 

Turbigo 

* 

Viandes  Froides 
Salade 

Peches  Imperatrice 

FAROLA 

PUDDING 


“  Was  not  that  a  dainty  dish 
to  set  before  the  Queen  !  ” 


children  in  the  Irish  capital  look  on  with 
approval  at  this  period  of  the  year.  There 
is  to  be  seen  in  lavish  array  the  most  modern 
of  mechanical  toys.  These  embrace  model 
steam  engines,  electric  motors,  the  latest 
triumphs  in  aviation  toys,  etc.  By  all  means 
gratifjr  the  youngsters  by  taking  them  to 
Dixon’s,  at  14  Suffolk  Street. 


Brian  Boru  Harp  Broocn,  and  other  glorious 
relics  of  bygone  Hibernian  skill.  What  more 
appropriate  Irish  Christmas  present  than 
one  of  these  reproduced  examples  of  the 
exquisite  work  of  ancient  Irish  artificers. 
Modern  taste  in  bracelets,  rings,  Waltham 
watches,  tea  and  coffee  services  are  also  to 
be  seen  at  these  tastefully-equipped  premises. 


TOM  SMITH’S  FAMOUS  CRACKERS. 

The  above  famous  household  favourites 
continue  with  each  advancing  Christmas  to 
add  to  the  joys  of  the  gladsome  Season. 
This  year  the  firm  is  showing  its  usual  skill  in 
catering  for  the  festive  time.  Among  Ihese 
we  may  mention  the  “  Puzzle  Crackers,” 
containing  an  assortment  of  amusing  puzzles  ; 
the  “  Jewel  Crackers,”  made  in  crimson  and 
gold  papers,  contain  pretty  articles  of  Jewellery 
with  Children  s  Love  Mottoes.  Tom  Smith’s 
'  Hats,  Caps  and  Bonnets”  are  prettily  de¬ 
signed.  They  contain  an  assortment  of  these 
articles  in  various  lively  hues.  Tom  Smith's 
‘Toy  Crackers”  are  made  in  crimson  crepe 
and  moire,  decorated  with  pictures  of  happy 
children  snow-balling.  The  firm’s  “  Dutch 
Toy  Crackers  ”  are  certain  to  hugely  interest 
the  youngsters  with  their  miniature  windmills, 
curios,  etc  Then,  again,  Tom  Smith’s  “  Girls' 
Brigade  ”  deserve  especial  mention  for  their 
amusing  novelties  in  all  that  is  lively  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  youthful  feminine. 
In  fine,  there  are  so  much  that  is  entertaining 
in  this  year’s  list  of  Tom  Smith’s  “good 
things  that  we  can  confidently  recommend 
those  who  love  to  patronise  these  delightful 
novelties  to  inquire  after  the  present  list  at 
the  various  high-class  stores  where  they  are 
stocked. 


MESSRS.  LEONARD  &  CO.’S 
Sf-ECIALITIES. 

This  well-known  Dublin  firm  has  for 
several  years  past  been  specialising  with  their 
perfumes,  toilet  accessories,  etc.,  for  the  wants 
of  the  giver  of  Xmas  Gifts.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  may  point  attention  to  the  concern’s, 
Spanish  Onion  Pomade,  a  reliable  and  choice 
Hair  renovator.  In  promoting  the  growth 
of  glossy,  luxurious  tresses  Messrs.  Leonard's 
Spanish  Onion  Pomade  has  won  a  favourable 
niche  in  the  feminine  boudoir.  Then,  again, 
especial  mention  is  due  of  the  firm's  Killarncy 
Violets,  a  perfume  that  is  redolent  of  the 
choicest  scents.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  be  recommended  as  a  native  gift-offering! 


GRAMOPHONES  AT  CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

Messrs.  Pigott,  the  famous  Dublin  firm 
of  piano  warehousemen,  are  also  specialists 
in  gramophones.  In  fact  their  latest  models 
in  this  line,  which  may  be  seen  at  their 
branch  at  11  Suffolk  Street,  are  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  and  much  superior  to  anything  pre¬ 
viously  produced  in  these  interesting 
machines.  Our  readers  are  requested  to  call 
and  hear  the  latest  records  rendered  by  these 
instruments.  Gramophones  are  a  great  source 
of  amusement  and  interest  in  the  home, 
and  at  Christmas  time  the  acquisition  of  one 
of  these  perfect  models  is  certain  to  add 
to  the  domestic  pleasures  of  the  gay  season. 


HEATHER’S  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

V  inter  is,  above  all  other  seasons,  the  time 
when  we  should  most  look  to  the  soundness 
of  our  own  and  our  children’s  footwear,  and 
what  Christmas  gift  could  be  more  seasonable 
or  acceptable  than  a  pair  of  Heather  Brothers’ 
up-to-date,  soft,  pliable  boots  or  shoes,  in 
box  calf,  glace  kid,  or  chrome  leather,  all 
most  fashionable  at  the  moment.  They  have 
special  departments  each  for  gentlemen, 
ladies,  boys,  girls  and  children,  in  all 
of  which  the  greatest  variety  may  be  selected 
from,  at  most  moderate  prices,  and  with 
the  assurance  of  having  up-to-date  and 
reliable  goods  only.  Their  Evening  Shoes 
Department  for  ladies  is  sure  to  meet  with  a 
large  share  of  public  patronage  at  Christmas. 


BE  MINDFUL  OF  THE  SUET. 

During  the  Christmas  season  suet  takes  on 
an  added  importance  among  culinary  festivity 
ingredients.  But  of  all  classes  of  it  Hugon’s 
“  Atora  ”  Beef  Suet  is  most  highly  esteemed 
by  housewife  and  cook.  It  is  shredded, 
ready  for  use  in  plum  puddings,  mincemeat, 
and  pastries,  and  may  be  had  also  in  blocks, 
suitable  for  frying,  basting,  and  cooking.  It 
is,  in  short,  excellent  in  quality,  and  is  de¬ 
cidedly  a,  labour  saver. 


ARTISTS  IN  IRISH  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
WORK. 

We  Irish  people  owe  no  small  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  eminent  Dublin  jewellers, 
Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Hopkins,  of  Lower 
O’Connell  Street,  Dublin.  Rescuers  of 
Ireland’s  long-buried  treasures  in  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  this  firm  has  presented  us 
with  replicas  of  such  Celtic  gems  of  the  past 
as  the  Ardagh  Chalice,  the  Tara  Brooch,  the 
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The  Cady  of  the  House 


Chocolate  Victoria  Assortment 


A  delightful  assortment  of  higlvclass 
Chocolate  ✓coated  Biscuits, 

Packed  in  small  Tins. 


BY  ROYAL  WARRANT 
to  H.M.  THE  KING. 


Polishes, 

Preserves 

Purifies 


FURNITURE, 

FLOORS, 

LINOLEUM, 

etc. 

In  Tins  3d.,  6d.,  1/-,  2/ 

Everywhere. 


RONUK,  U? 

PORTSLADE,  near  BRIGHTON 
,  Depots :  London  6c  Manchester. 
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The  Lady  of  the  House 


Seasonable  Hints  from  “The  Lady  of  the  House.”  :: 


MESSRS.  A.  J.  CALEY  &  SON’S  CHRISTMAS 
SPECIALITIES. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  this  famous 
firm  for  the  success  which  has  attended  their 
Christmas  specialities  for  this  year.  Especially 
is  this  observable  in  their  Christmas  crackers, 
which  may  well  be  classed  as  a  wonderful 
range  to  sell  at  prices  from  4td.  to  10  guineas. 
The  art  table  decoration  crackers  of  Messrs. 
Caley  deserve  special  recognition.  Amongst 
their  novelty  crackers,  are  such  lines  as 
Snowballs,  Minco  Pies,  Teddy  Bears,  Christ¬ 
mas  Cakes,  Robin  Redbreast,  &c.,  &c.  In 
fact  Caley’s  Christmas  Crackers,  should  find 
a  place  at  every  Christmas  party,  and  no 
table  is  complete  without  some  of  their  art 
table  decoration  cosaques.  The  Dublin 
agent  of  this  well-known  and  enterprising 
firm,  we  may  add,  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Nolan,  of 
18  Cope  Street. 


WHERE  TO  SPEND  A  CHEERFUL 
CHRISTMAS. 

People  in  quest  of  “  a  home  from  home,” 
during  Christmas,  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the 
festive  and  hygienic  attractions  of  St.  Ann's 
Hill  famous  Hydro,  in  Blarney.  Amid 
healthful  and  beautiful  surroundings,  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  of  a  dull  time  there 
during  the  season  of  mirth  and  goodwill. 
Many  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  lonely 
during  Christmas  time  avail  themselves 
eagerly  of  the  seasonable  attractions  which  are 
to  be  had  in  abundance  at  this  famous  hydro. 


SAVORY  &  MOORE’S  FOOD. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  of  infant  foods  at  the 
present  day  that  mothers  may  well  be  puzzled 
to  know  which  to  use.  Savory  &  Moore’s 
Food  is  one  of  the  oldest  established  of  infant 
foods,  and  it  has  the  reputation  of  being 
thoroughly  reliable.  It  has  at  various  times 
been  used  in  most  of  the  Royal  Nurseries  of 
Europe,  and  has  won  the  approval  of  nurses 
and  doctors  alike.  The  mother  who  decides 
to  use  Savory  &  Moore's  Food  may  therefore 
feel  satisfied  that  she  is  running  no  risks,  but 
that  she  is  giving  her  baby  a  food  that  has 
reared  countless  numbers  of  healthy  happy 
children.  One  great  advantage  of  Savory 
and  Moore’s  Food  is  that  it  not  only  supplies 
the  present  needs  of  a  growing  child,  but  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  strong  constitution  and 
future  health  and  happiness,  a  consideration 
which  should  surely  not  be  overlooked.  A 
little  book  entitled  “  The  Baby.”  published 
by  Savory  &  Moore,  of  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
their  food  and  also  contains  useful  hints  on 
Infant  Management.  It  is  sent  free  on 
application. 


SERVANTS’  INSURANCE. 

Under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
which  was  introduced  in  1006,  employers 
were  made  responsible  for  the  results  of 
accidents  to  employees,  arising  out  of  their 
employment.  This  liability  can,  however, 
be  insured  against  by  payment  of  a  small 
annual  premium  to  an  insurance  company, 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  (5  College 
Green)  accepting  an  annual  premium  of 
2/6  for  each  domestic  servant.  What 
with  Motor  Car,  Burglary,  Plate  Glass, 
Fidelity,  Third  Party,  and  Personal  Accident 
Insurance,  not  to  speak  of  the  traditional 
forms  of  sea,  fire,  and  life  assurance,  there 
is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  range  of 
activities  covered  by  the  operations  of  old 
and  leading  insurance  companies  like  the 
“Royal  Exchange.” 

A  HELP  TO  CHRISTMASTIDE  DIGESTION. 

The  merits  of  Colman’s  Mustard  as  a 
help  to  digestion  are  well  known,  but 


an  extra  word  of  commendation  may  not 
be  out  of  place  at  this  season  of  good 
cheer  and  lavish  feasting  Even  the 
small  quantity  used  is  of  inestimable  ad¬ 
vantage  in  warding  off  the  attacks  of  in¬ 
digestion  so  invariably  prevalent  at  the 
Christmas  season.  It  is  an  invaluable 
adjunct  to  the  Christmas  ham,  the  joint  of 
roast  beef,  the  spiced  round,  the  cheese,  and 
an  almost  endless  number  of  dishes.  The 
merits  of  Colman’s  Mustard  in  the  bath — 
for  which  they  have  brought  out  a  special 
preparation — cannot  be  too  highly  praised 
for  warding  off  or  curing  colds,  chills,  rheu¬ 
matism,  etc.  And,  speaking  to  a  lady  the 
other  day,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  fowls, 
and  who  manages  to  keep  her  hens  laying, 
even  in  the  cold  months  of  mid-winter,  she 
told  me  that  the  secret  of  her  success  lay  in 
mixing  a  spoonful  of  Colman’s  Mustard  with 
the  fowls’  feeding  every  morning. 


MESSRS.  JACKSON  &  SONS’ 
SPECIALITIES. 

The  prominent  position  in  the  household 
held  by  Jackson's  Lavender  Furniture  Cream 
is,  doubtless,  to  be  ascribed  to  that  utility 
which  makes  its  application  so  easy  of  fruitful 
results.  Furnished  in  attractive  Doulton 
vases  it  emits  a  fragrant  odour,  in  addition 
to  the  lustrous  and  lasting  shine  which  it 
imparts.  One  of  the  most  admirable  features 
of  this  Furniture  Cream  is  that  it  is  totally 
devoid  of  that  stickiness  which  is  so  produc¬ 
tive  of  that  objectionable  finger-marking 
The  Camphorated  Wax  Polish  and  Varnish 
Stains  of  this  firm  are  no  less  useful,  being 
decide  dly 
more  health¬ 


58a  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin.  Adjacent 
to,  perhaps,  the  most  spacious  area  in'"  the 
city,  it  enjoys  a  singularly  clear  and  vigorous 
atmosphere,  so  necessary  for  the  turning 
out  of  well-laundered  linen,  etc.  As  an 
instance  of  success  in  these  lines,  we  may 
add  that  at  the  Manchester  Laundry  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  last  year  “  the  Court  ”  was  the  only 
Irish  laundry  successful,  winning  a  Silver 
Medal  for  fancy  ironing  -work  and  a  Diploma 
for  making  up  of  shirts  and  collars.  Regular 
van  collections  and  deliveries  each  week  in 
and  around  Dublin,  taking  in  the  entire 
district,  from  Balbriggan  in  the  North  to 
Lucan  and  Leixlip  in  the  West,  and  Bray  and 
and  its  neighbourhood  in  the  South,  bring  this 
admirable  concern  wdthin  the  reach  of  all  who 
esteem  the  blessings  of  a  first-class  laundry. 

JOHNSTON,  MOONEY  &  O’BRIEN,  LTD. 

Amongst  Dublin’s  many  bakeries  that  of 
Messrs.  Johnston,  Mooney  &  O’Brien  claims 
easily  a  foremost  place  for  the  excellent 
quality  of  their  confectionery  and  machine- 
made  bread.  Messrs.  Johnston,  Mooney  and 
O’Brien  also  supply  all  kinds  of  rich  and 
plain  cakes,  composed  only  of  the  choicest 
materials,  and  artistically  ornamented  when 
so  desired. 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FOR  ABSENT 
FRIENDS. 

Send  sixteen  penny  stamps  to  The  Lady  op 
the  House,  Commercial  Buildings,  Dublin, 
with  name  and  address  of  any  absent  friend 
to  whom  you  would  wish  a  copy  of  this 
Christmas  Number  forwarded. 


ful,  durable 
and  satis¬ 
factory  than 
any  other. 
The  house- 
holder 
would  do 
well  in  this 
c  o  n  nection 
to  avoid 
at-te  mpted 
imitations  of 
Messrs. 
Jacks  ons’ 
famous 
Specialiti  e  s, 
and  should 
on  no  ac¬ 
count  b  e 
induced  to 
purchase 
any  of  these 
spurious 
substitutes. 


THE 

COURT 

LAUNDRY. 

Excel¬ 
lence  in 
manage¬ 
ment,  as 
well  as  in 
general 
laundry 
detail,  is 
largely 
r  e  sponsible 
for  the 
premier 
r  e  pu  t  ation 
for  good 
work  en¬ 
joyed  by  the 
Court  Laun¬ 
dry,  whose 
well  -  known 
address  is  at 


99  Cantrell  4.  Cochrane’s 

GINGER 

ALE 


It  is  easy  to  get  just  the  right  drink  for  children’s 
parties — something  pure  and  wholesome  which  all 
the  grown-ups  present  will  appreciate  as  much  as 
the  children  do.  It  is  “  C.  &  C.”  Ginger  Ale. 

“  C.  &  C.”  is  made  from  the  choicest  spices 
and  the  purest  spring  water.  Its  flavour  is 
delicious,  and  no  beverage  is  more  gratifying 
and  refreshing. 

Have  it  in  your  Home  this  Christ¬ 
mas  for  your  own  use,  and  especially 
for  the  evenings  when  your  children’s 
little  friends  are  with  you. 


Made  by 
Cantrell  and 
C  ochrane, 
Ltd. 

Works:  Dublin 
and  Belfast. 
E  s  t  a  b  1  i  s  hed 
1852.  Depots  : 
London,  Liver¬ 
pool  A  Glasgow. 


Christmas,  1914 


The  Lady  of  the  House 


CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING  IN  BELFAST. 

The  great  Northern  province  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  manner  in  which  its  Christ¬ 
mas  trade  is  catered  for  in  the  City  on  the 
Lagan.  A  huge  modern  centre,  Belfast  with 
its  spacious  and  palatial  main  thoroughfares 
is  splendidly  equipped  for  the  display  of 
articles  connected  with  the  season  of  good¬ 
will  and  gladsome  festivity.  These  ornate 
establishments,  to  be  seen  in  such  highways 
as  Royal  Avenue,  Donegall  Place,  and  High 
Street  and  Donegall  Street  are  not  surpassed 
in  any  centre  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
these  concerns  we  take  pleasure  in  sub¬ 
joining  herewith  notices  of  the  following 
establishments  which  might  well  be  styled 
leaders  in  the  “  great  market  place  of  the 
North.” 


THE  WHITEWELL  PREMIER  BELFAST 
LAUNDRY  AND  DYEWORKS. 

Characterised  as  the  premier  laundry  of 
the  North,  the  Whitewall  Hygienic  Laundry 
and  Finishing  Works,  of  Belfast,  ha.s  lived 
well  up  to  its  fine  reputation.  Here,  within 
easy  distance  of  the  greatest  linen  centre  in 
the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  open  breezes, 
and  soft,  pure  water,  the  term  hygienic  can 
be  aptly  ascribed  to  the  Whitewell.  The 
firm  executes  dyeing  and  cleaning  orders, 
and  engages  to  furnish  all  intending  customers 
with  cards,  showing  a  wide  range  of  shades 
wherefrom  to  select. 

The  head  of  the  Whitewell  dyeing  depart¬ 
ment  is  an  expert  dyer,  skilled  in  all  the 
latest  improvements  in  this,  of  lato)  much 
improved  art.  Fabrics  sent  to  the  White- 
well  Dye  Works  will  be  most  skilfully  treated, 


and  those  who  have  never  given  this  firm  a 
trial  before  will  doubtless  be  surprised? that 
such  excellent  work 'can  be  turned  out  by  a 
Belfast  firm.  The  Whitewell  cleaning'depart- 
ment,  too,  is  certainly  a  boon  to  the  woman 
to  whom  cleanliness  and  consequently  dainti¬ 
ness  are  essentials.  Articles  cleaned  at  the 
Whitewell  look  like  new,  while  the  charge 
for  this  work  is  most  moderate. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Whitewell 
Laundry  plant — already  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  scientific  in  the  Kingdom — is 
the  Electrolysor  for  the  Electrolytic  treat¬ 
ment  of  linen  and  other  fabrics  which  are 
cleansed  in  the  laundry  by  means  of  an 
electric  process  which  renders  the  web  spot¬ 
lessly  clean,  does  not  wear  or  impoverish 
the  fibre,  and  imparts  to  linen  a  snowy 
whiteness,  while  sterilizing  and  thoroughly 
disinfecting  the  fabric. 

MESSRS.  ROBERT  WATSON  &  CO.,  LTD. 

True  to  its  old  and  honourable  record  as 
efficient  caterers  for  the  Christmas  wants  in 
all  that  contributes  to  make  the  home 
beautiful,  this  famous  Belfast  establishment 
is  at  present  making  its  traditional  efforts 
in  this  direction  a  triumphant  success.  With 
each  advancing  year  more  tasteful  and 
classic  conceptions  as  to  decorative  effect 


in  the  home  are  making  themselves  felt 
among  the  general  public.  With  a  view  to 
ministering  to  this  new  movement  Messrs. 
Watson  &  Co.  devote  special  care  to  re¬ 
productions  of  such  old  masters  as  Chip¬ 
pendale  and  Hepplewhite.  Culture  and 
refinement  in  the  household  may  be  secured 
by  the  purchaser  who  places  himself  or 
herself  under  the  guidance  of  this  capable 
Belfast  firm,  whose  ornate  warehouse  in 
Donegall  Street  and  Library  House  will  well 
repay  a  visit  during  the  present  season. 

THE  CELEBRATED  “HICKS”  AND 
“SHAMROCK”  COTTONS. 

Having  record  to  the  native  excellence 
of  the  above  threads,  we  take  pleasure  in 
the  knowledge  that  many  thousands  of 
Irish  crochet  and  similar  industrialists  are 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  these  products  of 
the  Sac.kville  Thread  Works,  Belfast.  The 

Shamrock  ”  Machine  Cottons  constantly 
mark  improvements  of  a  character  well 
calculated  to  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  any  others.  Purchasers  will  find  that 
these  Irish  cottons  are  stocked  by  all  well- 
equipped  drapers  in  the  Emerald  Tsle. 

INGLIS’  CELEBRATED  XMAS 
CAKES. 

A  pronounced  favourite  in  Northern  homes, 
we  may  safely  assert  that  the  rich  fruit  cakes, 
plum  puddings,  and  iced  and  ornamental 
cakes  of  Messrs. 

Inglis  are 
looked  forward 
to  a  m  ong 
young  and  old 
alike  in  Belfast 
and  vicinity  as 
one  of  the 
rarest  treats  of 
Christmas.  No 
doubt  all  this 
popularity  i  s 
due  in  an  over- 
whelming 
degree  to  the 
care  and 
thoughtful  pre¬ 
paration  which 
Messrs.  Inglis 
devote  to  these 
dainty  confec¬ 
tions.  Then, 
again,  as  the 
Northern 
public,  from 
long  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this 
firm’s  daily 
service  of  the 
“  staff  of  life.” 
it  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  that  a 
consequent 
trust  in  Messrs. 

Inglis’  special 
efforts  in 
Christmas 
cakes,  etc.,  is 
widespread  in 
Belfast. 

Relying  on  ex¬ 
cellence  as  the 
only  basis  on 
which  to  secure 
favour,  this 
eminent  firm 
of  bakers  and 
c  o  n  f  e  ctioners 
occupy  a  dur¬ 
able  and  en- 
trenched 
position  in  the 
esteem  of  the 
Northern 
householder. 


IRISH  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS  AS 
XMAS  GIFTS. 

Those  great  Irish  linen  specialists,  Messrs. 
Robinson  &  Cleaver,  Belfast,  are  pre¬ 
senting  peculiarly  appropriate  articles  from 
the  Emerald  Tsle  as  suitable  for  Xmas 
presents  to  friends  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  is  well  known  the  finest  linen  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  in  the  world  come  from  the  Ulster 
capital,  and  it  is  from  the  choicest  of 
that  material  these  handkerchiefs  are  made. 
In  ladies’  articles  of  this  class  there  are 
peculiarly  fine  lines  being  offered  at  ranges 
running  from  2/11  to  9/11  per  dozen.  In 
men’s  handkerchiefs,  linen  cambric,  with 
initials  or  monograms  beautifully  embroi¬ 
dered,  from  8/6  to  13/11  per  dozen,  Messrs. 
Robinson  &  Cleaver  are  offering  most  tempt¬ 
ing  bargains.  To  those  who  contemplate 
seasonable  gifts  to  friends  “  at  the  front,” 
the  firm  is  presenting  a  fine  array  of  “  Khaki 
handkerchiefs”  from  1/11J  per  dozen. 


"  MALGESTO  ”  COCOA. 

Those  who  desire  a  rich  full-flavoured  cup 
of  cocoa  should  see  that  their  grocer  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  it  forthwith.  This  admir¬ 
able  beverage  is  noted  for  its  digestive 
properties.  As  a  flesh-former  it  is  unrivalled. 
An  ideal  nourisher  for  winter  weather.  Try 
it  now. 


When  buying 

Chocolates 

for  yourself  or  friends  remember 
the  reputation  that 

ROWNTREE’S 

have  for  high-class  sweetmeats. 


Some  leading  Lines  are : — 
EMPEROR  CHOCOLATES, 

ELECT  CHOCOLATE, 

QUEEN  CHOCOLATE, 
COFFEfi  CREAMS, 

MILK  CHOCOLATE. 


For 

S  ren£th. 


For 

Flavour. 


First  thing  in  the  morning  and 
last  thing  at  night,  drink — 


ROWNTREE’S  MCI  COCOA 

It  is  a  nourishing  and  sustaining 
beverage  of  great  merit,  and 
it  possesses  the  delicious 

ROWNTREE 
FLAVOUR 
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